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nPUIERE  lias  aWays  existed  in  England  a  class  of  statesmen 
M  who,  after  playini;  a  ennsidenihle  part  t>n  the  stage  of 
public  affairs,  disappear  from  the  memory  of  their  countrymen 
with  a  rapidity  altoffether  out  of  proportion  to  their  achieve- 
ments. They  have  been  Secretaries  of  State ;  tbcy  have  repre- 
sented tlieir  native  land  on  important  missions  abroad  ;  they 
have  been  the  authors  of  useful  rt-forms  ;  their  voices  were  once 
familiar  in  Parliament;  but  having  nnilhrr  had  the  idoqurntw 
which  confers  immortality  on  its  jwisscssor,  nor  having  fiUeil, 
for  however  brief  a  period,  the  highest  political  situation  of  all, 
their  names  sink  into  oblivion  and  are  forgotten.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  is  probably  a  better  known  name  than  Liml  Carteret,  be- 
cause he  twice  presided  over  Adinini!>tralioiis,altliough  in  reality 
perhaps  their  most  insignificant  mcnibttr,  while  the  trade-winds 
which  blow  despotically  over  the  sea  of  politics,  twice  swept 
Lord  Carteret  from  the  wisbcd-for  haven,  just  as  his  vessel 
seemed  to  be  borne  into  it  by  a  favouring  breeze.  George 
Grenville  is  for  similar  reasons  not  lost  to  history,  while  his 
colleague,  the  once  famous  John,  Duke  of  Ueilford,  is  denial 
even  a  jwissing  mention  by  the  versatile  writer,  who  b.i8  recently 
celebrated  the  glories  of  those  who  steep  in  the  family  vault  of 
the  Rnssells,  beneath  the  little  church  of  Cheneys,  in  Bedford- 
shire, riipse  rpflections  have  been  not  unnaturally  suggested 
by  the  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  How 
many  persons,  it  may  be  asked,  are  familiar  vitb  the  undoubted 

*  This  bonk,  tniog  in  fict  Uie  oanrliiiKoii  of  tbe  three  Tolame*  niontiuiiail 
(ireriouKly,  is  Iwreiiiauvr  n-ft-jfed  to  u  vol.  iv. 
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claims  of  the  first  Earl  uf  iSIinto  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity? 
And  yet  the  first  liarl  of  Mmto  was  for  many  years  a  very  con- 
spicuous person  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  was  n  IcadiDf; 
fiffure  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  afterwards  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  his  eh»qnpnce  obtained  the  ndmlrntion,  not  only  of 
Durkn,  but  also  nf  Fax  ;  be  was  selet'tei)  to  lie  niie  of  the  ma- 
aagrrs  of  the  iinnnachment  of  Warren  Hastings  ;  he  was  a  sure 
member  of  any  Whip  administration  th4at  could  have  been  com- 
pMcd  from  17S4  to  17114;  he  was  twice  the  party-candidate  for 
thi*  office  of  Speaker  ;  he  was  sent  on  mniit  imj»c»rtant  diplomatic 
missions  in  ICurope  ;  he  governed  India^  first  as  PrL'sident  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  afterwards  as  (lOvcrnor-General ;  and  in  atl 
these  undertaking  be  gained  the  resjiect  and  admiration  of 
friend  and  ioe  alike.  And  yet  for  the  reasons  indicated  above, 
time  has  dealt  hardly  with  the  memory  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Alinto.  Time  indeed  resembU's  Mr.  Carlyle  in  its  treatment  of 
the  past.  It  only  exalts  a  very  few  figures,  and  those  the  figures 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  may  intensify  their  wickedness,  or  it 
may  over-estimate  their  virtues ;  but  in  either  case  it  makes 
tfaem  stand  out,  often  gigantic  and  exaggerated,  from  the  canvas 
of  history,  while  it  spreads  a  veil  over  the  doings  of  the  setrond- 
ary  characters,  till  they  shrink,  uncertain  and  undt-finrd,  into  s. 
barkgrounii  of  mist  and  shadow.  Everybody  knows  about  Pitt 
and  Fox,  about  Napoleon  ami  Marlboroui;h,  or  at  least  thinks 
he  knows  about  them.  A  Parliamentary  spenker  may  venture 
on  alluding  to  them — whether  by  way  of  approval  nr  of  warning 
matters  littlp — but  if  he  were  to  begin  alluding  to  Lonl  ('arteret 
Or  to  the  Duke  of  Ilpdford,  the  audience  would  pndiably  either 
rL'S4?nt  such  language  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
superiority,  or  would  go  home  with  ideas  resembling  in  clear- 
nes»  those  of  the  ancient  lady  who  insisted  on  the  identity  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  with  Shnw  the  Life  Guardsman. 

It  may  lie  said  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  in  this 
particular  instance,  because  one  position  which  Lord  Minto 
occupied  is  alone  and  by  itself  sufficient  to  re-scue  his  name 
from  the  common  lo£.  He  was  Governor-General  of  India. 
But  is  not  ignorance  of  liitlia,  and  of  everything  connected  with 
India,  the  standing  repmneli  even  of  English  politicians,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  public?  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  repatrted  to  have  said  that  there  were  only  four 
persons  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  write  down  cor- 
rectly the  names  of  the  Prime  Ministers  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Rfd»ert  VValpoIr,  nor  is  th<'re  nwy  reason  fnr  supposing  that  tliu 
rulers  of  India  would  f"^^  b»tter  than  "^f  Eni;Iand. 
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the  world.  '  Letters,*  said  the  first  Lady  Malmesburj — we  nre 
quntin|v  frfun  the  vohimes  bcforp  us — *are  more  the  npcount  of 
prejudices  and  parties  than  the  truth,  but  it  is  that  very  cir- 
cumstance that  makes  them  so  amusing,  as  they  give  the  history 
of  the  passions  instead  of  passing  judgment  upon  them.'*  From 
the  Iett«rB  at  her  command  the  selection  matie  by  Laily  Minto 
is  marked  by  a  true  discrimination,  ori]L;inating  in  an  accurate 
acquaiatance  with  the  history  of  the  period  ;  and,  althou^  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  is  in  a  preat  measure  bis  own  bionrapher,  the 
connecting  narrative  is  none  the  less  n  tribnte  to  the  knowlwlge 
of  the  Kdilor,  we  may  not  unjustly  sav,  of  the  Authoress. 

The  Elliots  of  Minto  an*  an  offslnnit  of  the  jM>werful  border 
clan,  with  the  name  of  which  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Borcls  arc  familiar.  Sir  Walter  had  *a  rich  store  of  horrid 
munlers,  robberies,  and  other  blootly  exploits,  committed  by 
■^sml  on  the  Elliots,*  which  he  not  only  introduced  into  his 
^^V<works,  bat  took  a  pleasure  in  retailing  to  the  chihiren  in  the 
^B]ong  evenings  at  Minto.  It  would,  hoTvever,  be  unfair  to  judge 
^^rthc  character  of  the  family  by  the  behaviour  of  Hobbie  Elliot 
^H^in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  'Black  Dwarf,'  where  that  hero 
^^■is  (lescritHil  ns  preparing,  with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  to  6re 
^^■a  shot 'in  the  name  of  God,'  at  an  imaginary  apparition  on 
^^^Mucklestanc  Muir.     On  the  nnntrary,  courage  and  caution  seem 

to    have   been    their  distinguisliing   feature.s   from    a   verv  early 

j^Kperiod.  Id  the  sixteenth  century  they  ncre  I'arliamciitirian 
^^Ftill,  the  Indepcnifents  getting  the  upper  hand,  they  became 
Presbyterian  Rovalists,  and  fought  in  the  campaigns  which 
^_^ ended  fatally  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  When,  under  the 
^^Regime  which  followed  the  Restoration  in  Scotland,  the  Koyaliats 
^^  once    more    'waxed    fat    and    kicked,*   the    Elliots    were    again 

(found  in  oppo<«iti{>n.  Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Minto,  'the  first  of  his 
name  who  belouk  himself  to  Ibe  law  as  a  proCe.'ision,*  then 
makes  his  entry  on  the  scene  of  history,  as  instrumental  in 
rescuing  William  Veltch,  a  celebrated  '  minister,*  from  thc- 
^^ clutches  of  unjust  authority  ;  and,  what  was  more  important^ 
^Vin  enabling  the  E<irl  of  Argylc  to  escape  from  the  prison  and 
^V~tbe  st-alToUl — at  least  for  a  time.  Finally,  he  became  suspected 
j^^liimself,  during  the  persecution  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
'  the  Kyo  Mouse  Plot,  and  fled  to  Holland.  Thence  he  em- 
I  barked  in  the  expeflltion  of  Argyle,  from  tiie  wreck  of  which 
be  extricated  himself  with  difficulty,  while  a  sentence  of  death 
am]  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  him.  The  Revolution 
was  the  natural  oppiirtnnity  for  rewarding  these  services,  which 
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WOK  not  contiilcrnl  to  have  been  diminished  bj  a  pardon  issued 
to  him  by  James,  when  endeavouring  in  1()87  to  cnncilif 
the  English  Dissenters  and  Scotch  PresbyterianB.  Me  was 
consequently  created  Clerk  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  After- 
words by  a  succession  of  rapid  promotions  he  became  a  baronet, 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  l^nnl  .lusticiary,  sitting*  as 
Lord  Minto.  To  some  his  promotion  seemetl  over-mpid,  and 
his  services  to  Veitch  did  not  prevent  a  minister  telling  bis 
congregation  that  they  might  be  '  thankful  that  thej  were  no 
crown  pieces/  *  for  if  ye  had  yc  wad  a'  hae  been  tossed  into 
Giffie  tlliot's  bonnet.' 

The  semnd  Sir  GilWrt  KIHot  followed  in  the  footsteps  uf 
his  father,  and  rose  to  Iw  l^in!  Justice  Clerk  and  Lord  Pro- 
sideut  i>f  tho  Court  of  Session,  where  be  sat  by  the  same  title 
ai  hi<  father.  The  hereditary  moderation  of  his  family  made 
him  a  nntural  supporter  of  the  House  of  Hanover  and  of  Whig 
principles.  These  sct-m  to  have  caused  bini  to  have  a  narrow 
cscaiH'  from  Koinc  iiiaraudiiig  followers  of  Prince  Charlie,  who 
in  174.')  made  a  sudden  raid  on  the  house  at  Minto.  His  other 
principal  belief  seems  to  have  been  in  the  efficacy  of  eating 
boiled  mutton.  Whether  eating  boiled  mutton  was  considered 
a  sure  recipe  for  producing  Whig  |>oliticians.  Lady  Minto  does 
not  infuim  her  readers;  but  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
Judge  uf  the  Court  uf  Session  must  have  been  influenced  by 
some  such  idea,  when,  the  youthful  Mr.  Andrew  KItiot  baring 
refused  to  eat  that  useful  article  of  diet,  he  exclaimed  to  the 
servants,  *  Let  Mr.  .4indrcw  have  bttilcd  mutton  for  breakfast, 
and  boiled  mutton  for  dinner,  and  boiled  mutton  for  supper^  tilt 
be  has  lenrnt  to  like  it.'*  The  wiihed-for  result^  however,  did 
not  accrue:,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Elliot  grew  up  the  one  Tory  member 
of  a  Wbig  family,  became  Goremor  of  \ew  York,  and  was 
ever  aftcrnards  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  American  policy  of 
Gwirge  III.  and  Lord  North. 

Sir  Gilljert  KUiot,  the  eldest  bmtber  of  this  Mr.  Andrvw,  was 
a  noteworthy  jMilitician  in  the  time  of  the  Pclhams  and  tif  Huto. 
JameH  (Jiwald,  of  I>unnikcir,  and  Gilbert  Klliot  arc  sjKiken  of 
by  Walpole  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  1762  as  'Scots  and 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,'!  hut  they  were  both  men  of 
undoiilitcr]  ahitity.  \V'h.tt,  Imwever,  was  of  more  importnniT  to 
Sir  ((illi<Tt  ICIIiot  than  bcln^  a  placeman,  was  the  frii-ndship  of 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  with  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  original  memlxTs  ot  the  Poker  Club  in  Edin- 
burgh.   To  the  care  of  David  Hume,  when  in  Paris,  Sir  Gilbert 
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eDtnisteJ  his  two  snns,  the  eUl^st  of  whom  bore  his  nntne;  the 
jounner  brother  being  Hujfli  Klliut,  who  bwjime  cmiuent  in 
ilijiluiiiiicjr,  and  rnmnus  ns  a  sa^-t-r  of  suviiij^s,  rrdolc-iit  of  thai 
Strang  nntiooal  quality  described  by  Sidney  Snillb  as  not 
*  wot,'  but  *  wit,'  and  fouml  by  experience  to  l>e  singularly  irri- 
tating^  to  the  mind  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  other  illustrious 
polcntaies.  Gill>rrt  and  Hujjh  s«.*m  to  have  attended  classes 
at  the  Pension  Mihtaire,  where  nn  old  Abbe,  at  the  head  appa- 
rently of  the  liteniry  side  of  the  estnblishmeni,  carefully  warned 
the  I'renrh  pupils  to  show  no  jealousy  of  iheir  English  con/VArffjt, 
telling  them  they  were  to  recollect  that  the  rivalry  of  France 
snd  Eng'land  was  like  that  of  Komc  and  Carthage,  eternal  but 
honourable.  I'he  French  pupils  thereupon  embraced  the  new 
t'omers  *aver  rffitsiojC  *VVe  can  easily  imagine  the  scene,*  says 
Lady  Minto,  'and  the  rfftisuni^  but  if  at  thiit  moment  the  veil 
which  bides  futurity  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  how  would 
bright  checks  have  blanched  and  gay  hearts  sickened  with 
dread  I  "They  are  all  of  them," said  Hume,  "of  the  best  families 
in  France.  Hugh  says  there  is  nut  one  that  is  nut  a  maniuis,  or 
count,  or  chevalier  at  least ; " — and  therefore  those  young  heads 
were  doomed.  In  the  struggles  of  Rome  and  Carthage  thev 
were  to  bear  small  part.  Scaffolds  and  exiles  were  bctorc  them  ; 
the  hitter  bread  of  the  stranger  for  their  portion,  and  for  their 
life's  companion  the  grief  than  which  there  is  no  greater,  tlie 
memory  in  misery  of  happier  days.'* 

Frtmi  France  (lillK^rt  proceeded  to  Oxford,  of  which  he  said 
in  after  years  that  *  it  had  a  most  narcotic  influence,  and  seemed 
tu  set  young  people  to  sleep  at  some  of  the  most  naturally 
wide-awake  years  of  their  lifc.'t  Foreign  travel  succeeded 
Oxfimt  studies,  and  then  Gilbert  Elliot^  following  the  family 
tradition,  went  to  the  bar.  In  the  Poole  Election  case,  acting 
fur  Charles  Fox,  he  at  once  sprang  into  notice.  The  speech 
made  hy  his  counsel  on  that  occasion  was,  occordiug  to  the 
illustrious  client,  'the  best  legal  argument  he  hnd  ever  heard,' J 
next  tri  lliitt  of  W'edderburn  in  the  Douglas  cause.  In  1777  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  died,  and  his  son  succeeded,  not  only  to  the  title 
aud  estates,  but  also  to  the  seat  he  hnd  occupied  in  Koxburgh- 
sbire.  A  short  time  before  ho  had  married  Miss  Amyaud,  sister 
of  Lady  Harris,  the  future  Lady  Malmeabory.  About  the  same 
time  his  sister  married  Mr.  Eden,  the  future  Lord  Auckland. 
Sir  Gilliert  entered  Parliament  on  the  whole  unpledged  and 
iadependeot ;  but,  following  in  his  father  s  footsteps,  and  inila- 
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encrd  perhaps  to  a  rcrtain  extent  by  the  example  of  Aadrew 
Klliot  his  uncric,  he  at  first  supported  the  Amcriran  policy  of 
Lord  \<irth.  There  wag  another  reasitn  aJ&u.  The  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  seemed  to  him  unpatriotic,  apart  from  any 
matters  ot  opinion  : — 

'  The  parricide  jViy  of  some  in  the  losses  of  their  country  makes  ma 
mud,'  ho  writt's  to  hiH  hrothor  Hagh  at  BurUo.  '  They  don't  disguise 
it.  A  patriotic  Dnko  trdd  Tnm  SDme  weeks  ago  that  Miniu  (thip«  hud 
buen  lo«t  off  the  coiut  of  Nortli  America  in  a  storm.  lie  suid  that 
a  tlioiiauud  British  nailors  wcru  drowned — not  ouo  oecapid — with  joy 
sparkHng  in  hie  eyes  cdl  the  time.* — VoL  L  p.  7-L 

The  arguments,  however,  of  the  leadt^rs  of  the  Opposition 
led  him  before  h)ng  to  alter  Uts  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue,  and  the  great  speech  of  Burke  in  1T80  on 
Economic  Reform  fioally  caused  him  to  enrol  himself  iu  the 
ranks  of  the  re^lnr  Opposition,  and  also  laid  the  fGUnd.itions 
of  a  fricndtihip  with  that  eminent  orator,  which  death  only 
severed.  Sir  (iilbert  made  liis  first  speech  on  General  Conway's 
motion  against  an  offensive  war  with  America  on  Frhrunry  22, 
1782,  which  gave  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North  its  deathblow. 

'  The  grand  principle  of  distinctiou  and  sopamtion  between  pn-rties 
(the  American  dinpate)  is  now  removed.'  he  writes  to  Sir  Jaiuus  Harria. 
*  There  is  at  least  an  oj'jHirtmiity,  Ihcrefortj,  for  eoalition,  without  the 
MCrifioe  of  former  principle  on  eitlicr  side.  That  tho  opportunity 
may  not  be  loHt  hy  the  J — d  intricacies  of  urrangemeuts,  private 
intcrestut  and  personal  conKi.lerationB,  nhotdd  bo  tlie  prAyer,  m<tnitng 
and  ereniug,  of  every  true  lover  of  liia  country.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  75,  76. 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  youthful  member.  Very  different 
were  the  realities  which  followed.  How  Lord  Rocking-liiim  and 
Lord  Sheltjurne  fortned  n  Ministry  ;  ho%v  the  former  died,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  t4»  the  Premiership  caused  the 
'Great  Schism'  of  the  Whig  party,  from  which  it  did  not 
recover  for  fifty  years;  are  amongst  the  beat  known  events  of 
English  political  history.  In  that  schism,  Elliot,  under  the 
influence  of  Hurke,  attached  himself  to  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  '  I  know  little  personally  of  Lord  Shelburne,'  he 
wrote  to  Hugh  Elliot,  'or  of  his  immediate  retainers,  Ounning, 
Ban*,  and  Alderman  Townshend ;  but  the  little  1  do  know, 
added  to  the  voice  of  the  world,  is  decisive  with  me.'* — The 
'voice  of  the  world"  was  apparently  that  of  Burke,  judging  at 
least  from  the  reference  to  the  debate  in  Parliament  which,  Sir 
ffilbert  says,  had  convinced  lilm.  In  thia  Burke  declared  Lonl 
Shelburne  was   worse  than   'Catiline   or  Borgia.'      Lord  Sbel- 
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bum«  himself  was  anxious  to  secure  Sir  Gilbert  as  a  supporter. 

•  On  my  return  boinc  from  the  House  last  nigbt,'  sajs  Sir  Gil- 
H*^i-t»  *l  found  a  Dotc  from  Lord  Shelliume  desiring  to  see  me 
to-dnv.  I  went,  and  he  bestowed,  in  the  most  profuse  manner, 
on  uie  flatter^',  promises,  and  entreaties  for  support.'*  '  Vou 
seal  your  It-tter  to  me,'  writes  LonI  Shelburne  to  Sir  J.  Harris, 

*  hijr  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  wUose  gootl  manners  and  frood  sense 
C!<i.ptivBted  QIC.  I  do  not  lilie  to  separate  any  person  from  his 
MSiljits,  Ijiit  I  was  verv  sorry  to  find  in  lilm  sur-h  as  are  likely  to 
c<*nn(frt  him  with  an  Opposition  which  stands  on  uo  public 
g'iXJU.nd  whatever/ 1 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Lonl  Shelbnme'B  Gorerament,  it  was 
KUoc:«eded  by  the  Coalition  of  Fox  and  North.  In  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  this  ill-omened  alliance  more  detesliil 
th&n  in  that  which  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  reprp&entt-d.  Adam  Smith 
•i^J^^laretl  lumself  to  Ixr  the  only  man  in  Scotland  who  spoke  out 
fo«"  *:be  '  Kockinphams.'  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  also  known  to 
'>«  one  of  the  seven  Parliamentary  Commissioners  who  were 
**>  l»ave  been  app<iinted  uniler  the  prorittons  of  Fox's  East  India 
"^.l-i  ;  and  this  inndf  his  rejection  for  the  i!Ountv  of  Roxburgh 
***'»<j|ulely  certain,  when,  on  the  thniwing  out  of  that  measure 
^y  the  House  of  Lords,  the  great  election  contest  of  1784  began 
"•ft^-vcen  'liilly  Lackbeard  and  Charles  Blackbeard.'  Con- 
**'*-M<-ncies  were  then  asked  to  recollect  *  that  by  supporting 
'■*'-  Pitt  they  would  be  giving  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
establishing   of  a  Ministry,  the    meniiiers   of   which    do   not 


thi 


"*^"<>ng  to  the  Club  at  Brooks's  nor  have  rendered  themselres 
***^*^orioii»  as  a  set  of  gamesters  and  swindlers  ;'  {  and  this  vigorous 
*t*rx.'al  was  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  answer. 

To  Sir  Gilbert  all  these  events  appeared  '  inexplicable.*  The 
***uinption  by  Fiti  of  office  appeared  »  'boyish  freak,'  which 
*ould  soon  meet  with  the  condign  punishment  it  deserx'ed: — 

'Tlio  only  possihlo  oxpianatinn,'  ho  says,  '  ie  that  they  mean  tfl 
Eiiin  a  few  dsjii*  time,  and  to  wc&r  some  sort  of  conntonauce  in  order 
1o  make  a  capitulntiou,  if  it  cftn  bo  ohtnined.  Th6y  haro  taken  a  first 
■tep  without  ul  all  knowUig  what  dio  second  wiwi  to  be.  the  second 
^Huonl  the  third,  and  so  on.  They  have  lu&t  all  chamctor,  and  aro 
OOOflidttrad  OH  a  t«t  uf  children  playing  at  miniNturK,  uud  muut  be  sent 
kok  to  school,  and  in  a  fow  days  all  will  have  returned  to  its  former 
ooanw.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  91. 

With  a  coarser  hand  GiHray  represented  Pitt  as  a  boy  recently 
lelamtHl  to  <u-hool,  where  he  at  once  receives  a  severe  flogging 
from  Fox,  who  appears  as  tlic  head-matter;  but  tlic  caricatui'e 
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wu  in  reality    more  suggestive  of  a  welUknown  incident 
Fox'f  own  early  career  than    prophetic  of  the  futare  of  Pitt^ 
while  the  constituencies  In  1784  lound  a  summary  '  explanation, 
profoundly  unsatisfactory,    nu  doubt,  lo  Sir  Oilbrrt  Elliot  ancl 
his  friendit,  but  highly  satisfactory  to  the  nation  ut  large. 

It  was  not  till  September  1786  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  re- 
entered Parliament,  lieing  then  elected  member  for  Berwick. 
Pitt  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity.  The 
regular  Opposition,  led  by  Fox  and  Burke,  was  broken  and  dis- 
contented, and  profoundly  disliked  iu  the  country.  A  small 
Mention  in  the  House  of  Cnmmons  still  rogardeti  Shelbnme,  now 
become  Lord  Lansdowae,  as  their  leader;  but  they  were  neither 
numerous  nor  likely  to  increase  *  Lord  -Lansdowne's  squadmn,* 
as  they  are  called  by  Sir  Gilbert.  Whatever  influence  they 
had  was  from  thrir  connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  Dissentara 
outside  Parliatntrnt,  who,  acL-unltng  to  Burke,  halittually  siH>ke 
of  Fox  as  a  '  highwayman,'  while  Burke  hiinitclf  raved  of  the 
'  wicked  principles  and  black  hearts '  *  of  Price,  Priestley, 
and  tlirir  patron.  *I  saw  the  Robinsons  driving  by,'  writes 
.Sir  Gilbert  one  day,  *■  and  hope«I  to  lie  taken  nn  by  tbcin,  but 
found  thev  wt?re  going  lo  ('olonel  Barre's,  who  might  [lerhapa 
have  |M>isuncd  me  as  a  Burkuite,  which  is  the  bane  of  a 
Lansdownite.'  t 

It  is  the  glimpses  such  as  that  a/Tontcd  by  these  few  words 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  Opposition  which  give  t4>  these  volumes 
their  peculiar  interest.  Sir  (iillM.'rt's  habitual  mmlesty  pn*veutefl 
him  taking  the  position  in  Parliament  justified  by  hts  abilities, 
and  constantly  urged  upon  him  by  Burke.  But  si  non  pn'mwi 
he  was  ever  inter  primm,  and  his  corrcsp*>ndence  lets  the  world 
more  fully  into  the  evcry-day  adairs  of  the  p<»litical  world  of  the 
time  than  any  other  book  with  which  we  an*  aa|uuinlfd.  Tl»e 
fact,  also,  that  tact  and  judgment  were  hia  most  conspicuous 
qualities,  made  Sir  Gilbert  the  recipient  of  many  conltdeaces, 
and  a  very  necessary  man  to  a  party  which  was  led  by  tbe 
giHid -humoured  indolence  of  Fox  and  the  eloquent  unreason 
of  Burke. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  striking  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  Opp*>sitioa,  than  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues  are  habitually  alluded  to,  as  if  no  more  dishonest  ■ 
set  of  jobbers  had  ever  presided  over  the  Treasury.  When  Pitt  ' 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  tbe  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
giving  his  opinion  on  each  st-parate  count  with  the  deliberntion 
which  the  gravity  of  the  subject  required,  the  Oj>posititm  could 
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only  imng^ntr  some  dark  intrigue  or  other  siaister  reason  to  be 

tbe  explanation  : 

*Yoc  wotiM  tljink,'  enys  Sir  Gilbert,  writing  on  MftrcTi  3rd,  1787, 
and  alluiliu;];  to  tlio  oliargo  relative  to  tbe  revulution  in  Fnrrnckatad, 
'  tliny  wnrt!  nil  bit  with  jiistica,  lianiiuuty,  gooil  polit;/,  aud  ail  the 
virtuos  belonging  to  thoir  station.  Wbothor  there  be  any  twcrot  rsaaa 
for  this  revidutiun  in  tJie  principles  of  miutstry  ou  this  subject,  or 
whether  it  iB  only  the  niHinitioii  of  truth  ».trongIy  etatc-d,  luid  long 
prenuuted  to  minds  oven  tho  leuet  predispneuHl  tu  Hdmit  it,  T  know  not, 
but  I  am  sincerely  li&ppy  to  see  f^od  principles  bcgiuniug  to  accom- 
ptkoy  great  jxmur,  which  thuy  CL-rtAinly  have,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  .  .  .  Pitt  spnuig  np  and  inailn  the  inoBt  cloijuuut,  the  soiiudest,  the 
most  just,  and  most  ciV/uom*  speech,  with  nil  the  animatinn  that  Barke 
or  the  oH€$t  partimn  of  virlue  oould  have  shown  in  fiuub  a  cause.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  182,  133. 

When  Pitt  was  defending  the  cnuse  of  C'lmstitutlonal  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  Kej^ncy  anil  *  unwhigging  '  FoXf 
Sir  Gilbert  i(]>eaks  of  him  as  head  of  "  a  faction.'  Writing  as 
if  Fox  and  his  friends  were  already  in  ofiicc,  be  talks  of  the 
Queen,  under  the  guidnnirc  of  the  cx-Miiiister,  as  *  setting  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  stning  srpamtc  fnction  or  party  against  the 
government  of  tbe  country,*  and  Kiuks  forward  to  tbe  time  when 
Pitt,  *  continuing  to  couple  the  violent  affection  and  compassion 
of  the  people  for  the  King  in.  his  present  affecting  situation  with 
his  own  fortune,  will  thereby  make  a  very  powerful  opposition.'  • 
The  almost  ferocious  outburst  of  joy  which  heraUled  the  resto- 
ration of  tbe  King  to  beulth,  must  have  made  it  tolerably  clear 
to  Sir  (jilbert  which  of  the  two  parties  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  nation,  a  ^faction,*  and  who — tbe  Queen  or  the  IMncc 
— was  most  suspected  of  trafficking  in  the  greatest  of  human 
visitations  for  the  purpose  of  party  and  for  the  sake  of  ofTice. 
In  justice  to  Sir  Gilbert  it  must  l>e  added,  tliat  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  were  unwilling  to  holloa  before  they  were  out 
of  tbe  wood,  and  suspected  that  the  readiness  of  the  party  to 
climb  into  place  through  the  windows  of  tbe  royal  madhouse 
was  undignified,  not  to  say  brutal.  *  I  do  not  much  relish  this 
triumphant  sort  of  conversation,'  be  says,  in  one  of  a  series  of 
letters,  recounting  bow  the  Prince  bad  fiuuimoned  to  his  bouse 
alt  the  old  members  of  the  Coalition,  •especially  before  tbe 
battle  is  wnn,  or  even  fought ;  fori  remember  that  just  such 
triumphs  precfiled  by  a  very  few  days  our  utter  defeat  four  years 
ago.'  t     Priipbt!tic  words  I 

When  the  managers  of  tbe  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 


•  Vol.  i.  pp.  239,  25*,  207. 
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were  beinp  wIpcImI,  it  w»s  jfenpmll^  considered  that  Francis^ 
being  presum.ibly  under  ihe   influence  of  persnnnl  motives,  was 
not  n  fit  anil  pro]>vr  pi-rson  fur  tlie  task.     'Xotbing','  Sir  Gilberl^H 
declttres,  *  can  be  more  perfectlj  unjuit  than  this  prejudice  ;*  an 
he  is  unable  to  understand  why  the  House  nf  Commons  refused^ 

to   allow   tbnt   eelebrntiNl   man   to  be  one  of  tlir  mnnngvn.      A 

sborl  lime  l»pf(irp  be  bail  conrfssnl  a  degree  of  susjiirlon  wbether^" 
VVilbcrf II Fee's  virtues  were  n(»t  afTertalion  and  'tiknt.'*      Hut   the 
world  bas  lonv"  since  decided  in  favour  uf  \^'ilbe^force  and  anainst 
l*'mDcis;  althou(;h  Francis  was  a  fol loner  of  Fox  and   VVitber- 
forrc  a  di«*iple  of  Pitt. 

The  salvntiuu  of  the  cuuntrv,  it  would  apjiear,  was  to  de|»entl 
ujKin  Welbore  Ellis*  the  'Manikin*  and  tbe  'GrllJrig'  of 
Junius,  with  whose  name  we  are  fnmiliar  as  that  of  a  veteran 
official  in  the  davs  of  Lord  North,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
taxation  of  America ;  but  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  these  letters 
with  his  vices  tran86gnTcd  into  virtues- -bv  the  divine  gmc« 
it  mnv  be  supposed  of  the  Coalition — and  made  from  a  plse^ 
man  into  a  patriot : — 

'I  went  to  Fox's,'  writes  Sir  Gilbert  on  March  6th,  1787,  *lo  * 
littlo  mcetinR  of  evil  spirits,  st  the  head  of  whom  wan  Wolboro  EHlis, 
tliu  NcRtor  itf  our  Hnn;^.  IIo  is  a  eteady.  bonourable,  old  gentleman, 
but  Moms  oafc  of  hi»  plaeo  in  a  hopolcHH  Oppot^itioTi.  ...  In  the 
jtremot  inveraioD  of  o/d  ord«r,  when  our  Csbinet  MJnifit«n  are  old 
8tatBaai«D  of  fivu-nod-tweutj,  I  don't  see  whr  oar  iad»  ofsevontj  should 
not  go  into  opponition.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  ISi,  135. 

And  yet  Sir  Gilbert,  by  his  unsparin^r  condemnation  of  IMit,  j 
was  doing  that  a^^aiust  which  his  own  leader,  Uurke,  had  pro- 
tested in  eloquent  lanjruagc ;  be  w.is  making'  an  indictment 
agUDst  a  whole  nation  ;  for  it  was  the  [H-ople  of  the  United 
Kingflom  who  ha<l  made  Pitt  minister,  ami  were  determined  to 
lieep  him  there,  and  not  allow  anybody,  whether  Fox,  or  Ilurke, 
or  any  one  else,  to  replace  him : — 

*  Pitt,'  he  RclcDOwledguB. '  is  Ui«  only  object  the  uatiou  can  peroeive, 
and  the  only  tbinK  ^^'^7  tidnk  valnable  in  the  world ;  and  I  mthw 
think  they  woald  lie  content  and  pleased  to  set  aside  tbo  wbolo  Boyal 
Family,  with  Ike  Crown,  and  both  Houses  of  FarUatDeot,  if  tluy  uunld 
kwp  him  by  it.*— Vol.  L  p.  248. 

And  be  wrote  to  his  wife,  ihortly  before  tbe  close  of  the  session 
of  1789,  that  *  such  was  the  onpopularity  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  p<jwer  of  the  Prime  Minister  tlmt  at  no  time  could  a  member 
of  the  NVliiy  pany  have  greater  diniculty  in  finding  a  seat.*t 


I 
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Tlie  explanation  of  these  strauge  aberrations,  in  one  who 
aftcnvards  throughout  a  long  career  abundantly  proved  his  own 
possession  of  the  very  qualities  which  ought  most  easily  to  havo 
guanlr<)  hitn  agrtinst  thorn,  is  to  he  iViund  in  the  Iinniense 
inOuence  exiTclsed  by  Burke  over  ihi*  mind  of  Sir  tiilbert 
EJliot  These  volumes  abound  with  instances  of  the  want  of 
judgment,  the  nlwence  of  all  moderation  and  sense  of  restraint, 
the  trtmstant  exatfgeration,  and  tlie  exlrrme  bad  tnste,  whiL-U  dis- 
floured  thi;  splendid  talents  of  tliat  illustrious  man.  And  y«^t 
so  immense  was  his  knowledge,  su  impetuous  uere  his  en- 
thusiasms, so  fierce  were  his  resentments,  that  until  the  French 
Revolution,  the  siren  of  Beaconsficld  had  only  to  »ing»  and  the 
Whig  party  had  only  to  fullow. 

In  the  great  pailiamentury  struggles,  between  bis  return  to 
Parliament  and  the    outbreak  of    the    French    Revolution,  Sir 

I  Gilbert  Elliot  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  party.  He  was  mode  the  leader  in  the  proceedings  against 
Impey  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  speeches  he  pni- 
nounrpd  in  that  rhnracter,  and  as  one  of  the  managers  in  tlie 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  raiswl  him  to  a  high  pliice  among 
the  public  speakers  of  the  day.  A  p-inegv"*'  "*^  Uurkc  on  one 
of  these  occasions  HTung  tears  from  several  of  the  audience, 
even  from  Dudley  Long,  a  wit,  and  presumably  a  person  who 
considenid  tears  idle,  and  was  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
TliLTC  must  cither  have  tieen  something  very  moving  in  the 
eloquence  of  those  timi>s  or  the  present  century  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  its  predecessor ;  eiae  why  is  it  that  in  the 
letters  and  journals  of  that  bygone  age  we  %o  often  hear  of 
men  being  moved  to  tears  by  some  splendid  outburst,  and  su 
seldom  now  ? 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cornwall,  and  again  on  the  |nYmiotion 
to  high  office  of  William  GrenWlIe,  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  He  was  of  course  un- 
successful. 

The  recovery  of  the  King  had  left  the  Opposition  more  pro- 
foundly discredite<l  than  ever.  They  had  no  policy  except  to 
oppose.  The  original  sin  of  the  Coalition  still  hung  like  a 
millstone  around  their  necks;  their  conduct  as  to  the  Regency 
was  a  second  and  e^'cn  heavier  millstone.  'I'hey  had  suc- 
cessfully alltf'd  themselves  with  the  most  factious  of  Irish 
factions  to  thwart  the  enlightened  propositiimsof  Pill  relating  to 
the  trade  with  the  sister  island  ;  they  had  unsuccessfully  pursued 
a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  the  commercial  Treaty  with  France. 

I      The  great  body  of  the  N'onconformists  stootl  aloof  from  them. 

,      For   Fox  the  Nonomifor-mists  had    a    rooted    morrvl   aversion ; 
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Burko  they  knew  to  be  among  the  determined  opponents  nf 
their  legitimate  demands.  Meanwbite  the  0ame  of  factiim 
burnt  ail  the  more  fiercely,  and  personal  and  traditional  hatreds 
teemed  in  an  increasing  degree  to  be  obliterating  the  di»- 
tincttrms  n(  prininple  nnil  policy. 

But  wliile  men  in  Kngl.ind  were  qimrn-Uing  orer  the  rrpa- 
t-ition  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  sanitj'  of  the  King,  evenu 
were  taking  pl.ice  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Channel,  which 
poureil  the  seething  mass  of  the  piiHtirnl  world  into  new 
moulds,  not  in  I'Vanco  niertily,  but  in  Kiigland  and  all  over  tbe 
world;  which  made  friends  into  foes  and  (ita  into  friends; 
vhich  led  to  fresh  coinblnatious  and  new  distinctions;  and, 
amongst  other  consequences,  leil  Sir  Gilbert  Klliot  to  alter  his 
opinions  very  niitlerially  about  Pitt  and  the  Government. 

Tbe  chief  effect  of  the  French  Revulution  on  Kuglisli  politics 
was  to  break  up  the  Whig  connection.  One  part  of  it,  led 
by  Burke,  viewed  the  new  opinions  with  unconcealed  terror, 
believing  that  they  would  destroy  the  ancient  liberties  of 
England,  and  ]ead  to  the  establishment  on  the  Continent  either 
of  nnarchv  or  of  some  new  and  strange  form  of  d(«i|»otism. 
Another  part,  led  by  Fox,  Wlieved  the  French  Kcvoliitimi,  not- 
withstanding all  its  excesses,  to  be  the  herald  of  a  new  and 
belter  order  of  things,  and  welcomed  it  accordingly.  The  result 
was  that,  after  long  negociations,  on  the  c<mduct  o(  which  many 
interp&ting  details  are  to  be  fountl  in  these  volumes,  the  first  of 
these  M'clions,  willi  the  llhilur  leader  nf  the  party,  the  Duke  of 
Piirtland,  toalesrcd  with  Fitt ;  while  the  other,  joining  with  the 
Binall  section  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Lunsdowne,  retired  into 
an  apparently  hopeless  opposition. 

On  the  2{Uh  of  October  Sir  Gilbert  received  the  following' 
brief  letter  from  Burke  : 

My  DBAa  FtUKND,  Octnbpr  20, 1790. 

'I  have  ordered  a  book  written  with  a  good  intention  to  bo 
■ent  to  yim.  If  I  euuld  have  bud  yimr  agRiiitaiiee  b,h  I  wunt  on,  it 
would  have  been  tnoro  worthy  of  jour  accoptanco,  as  well  as  more 
osefal  to  those  for  whom  it  waa  intended.'— Vol.  i.  p.  364. 

This  pamphlet  was  the  famous  *  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution.'  'Its  ultimate  result,'  says  Lady  iMinto,  'was  a 
revolution  in  the  politiivil  party  to  which  the  writer  bclongetl.' 

In  this  political  rcvolulitm  Sir  Gilbert,  ihiiugh  nut  ftdlowing- 
Burke  in  the  extreme  violent*  iif  the  expression  of  his  views, 
nor  agreeing  with  him  in  tbe  warlike  remedies  he  proposed, 
nevertheless  in  the  main  adhered  to  his  old  friend.  He  thus 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  o  letter  U>  Mr.  Elliot,  of 
Wells,  written  on  December  5,  1790  ;  .  Barke 
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I  'Barke  tells  me  that  Fox  diaopproTes  in  the  most  nnqnalifind 
'  m&nDer  his  work  on  tlie  French  Rerolatlon,  botli  as  to  inattcir  and 
corapoBition.  An  I  dilTor  bo  untiroly  witii  Fot  uti  tbo  Bubjoct,  I  cannot 
help  approbeiidiii^  that  hU  opiniou  ii  inflaenced  in  some  dogrtio  hj  a 
leaning  to^^nrdfi  Sliuridao  in  Itis  diGTuroucu  with  Biirico,  anil  that  hia 
pntfr^itig  these  opiuionB  iin reservedly  is  an  indioatiun  of  hia  iutoD- 
tioD  to  take  part  openly  with  tihoridan  on  tliis  occaeiou.  I  ueed  uot 
Bay  U}  yuu  huw  miiterablo  I  Khould  UiLuk  such  a  chuico  hotwocn  suoh 
men;  hat  I  regret  the  thing  extremely  also,  becatiso  it  threatens  to 
embark  Fox  in  a  sot  of  upinionH  and  in  a  courao  of  |K>litics  which 
will  not  do  him  credit,  and  in  which  it  will  be  impf«8ibk>  fur  tho 
trnly  rettpRctablo  and  weighty  part  of  bis  eup{>ort  to  follow  him,  I 
should  Togret  it  on  ocooant  of  its  ill-oonseqacoco  to  tho  reputation 
and  views  of  Fox  himself,  of  whom  I  think  most  highly,  aod  for 
whom  I  foul  a  einoere  attachmout,  both  uii  piihlio  grutiuda  and  in 
gratitude  for  many  marks  of  kindoesH  and  [KirtJality  for  mo.  I  regret 
it  also  on  account  of  it«  ill-Bffecta  on  the  public  cause  in  which  wo  aro 
all  ombarked,  and  the  disuaiou  of  tlie  only  body  of  mou  in  the  nation 
who  ever  profess  any  pahliu  good  au  tho  principle  and  basis  of  their 
ABMctation — I  moau  tho  Whigs,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
With  tho  Dnke  of  Portland  in  oar  Oabiue^  and  Fox  in  tho  hcild,  and 
with  the  huarty  union  of  thoHO  cluolii,  and  a  littlo  troop  of  faithful 
Boldiore  round  the  standard,  I  think  onr  party  will  over  be  aerrioe- 
able  to  our  conutry,  even  out  of  power;  and  I  am  KUre,  fur  odo,  I 
should  always  foel  both  proud  and  well  eati^Gcd  whilo  1  fought  in 
Boch  an  army,  even  without  victory.  But  if  that  body  U  to  break  in 
pieoBB,  I  know  of  none  other  that  T  ahonld  choline  to  enlist  with. 
Oertainly  not  ondor  Captain  ShoridRn,  or  Colonel  Price,  nor  General 
Home,  nor  yet  Generalissimo  Lan»io^nie ;  nor  could  I  be  reconciled 
to  any  corptt  umanating  in  any  degriKj  from  thc-m,  ureu  by  tscoing  Fox 
at  tho  head  of  it.  1  am  really  denply  affected  with  tho  general  tone 
of  dejection  in  which  Burke  writcH,  and  at  a  time  wbon  lie  ehonld  be 
borud  in  triumph  with  theae  same  captains,  culouels,  geuorals  and 
gRneraliiisimo  at  his  chariot  wbeelB.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  309-371, 

The  hopes  of  Sir  Gilbert  that  a  rupture  could  be  avoided 
proved  viiiii.  Gradually,  notwithstanding  the  assiduous  elTorts 
of  common  friends  to  plaster  over  differences,  the  rent  grew 
broader  and  broader.  Associations  bc^an  to  be  formed  for 
Parliamentary  Refnrm,  and  thp-te  rereivtvl  the  roLnitimance  of 
Fox  and  CireVi  while  the  hi)rr(irs  perpetrated  in  l*"r«nrG  were 
ninddoning  men's  minds  in  England,  The  Duke  of  Portland 
anil  liurke  had  always  been  opposed  to  Parliamentary  Kcforra. 

*The  former,'  says  Mr.  William  Klliot  to  Sir  Gilbert,  in  a  letter  of 
Jvlj  11,  1792,  *B«eiiu!  to  cimsider  tho  members  of  the  Asstwiiaticm 
as  persons  cntiroly  separated  frum  the  party,  and  enys,  though  he 
may  not  pi»Aitively  iniun  to  slmt  the  door  against  their  rotnin,  yet 
that,  tivou  iu  that  case,  he  ahould  not  raoeivo  them  with  tho  samo 
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r  tlie  inUuence  ol  roj,  shrank  back.     Hw  _ 
He  adiiitttctl  the  justice  of  their  expostu-  ■ 
iileiit,  *n«t  uttering'  one  wonl,  admitting. 


oonltali^  that  aomo  other  penons  miglit  be  gupptMed  to  do.' — ^VoL  u. 
p.  56. 

Tbo  politics  of  the  peeresses  of  the  old  Whig  party  were  more 
explicit.  They  did  not  mince  matters,  or  talk  about  'denying 
cordial  receptions.*  Theirs  was  a  simpler  and  more  drastic 
remedy,  borrowed  from  Paris.  'As  for  Fox  and  Grey,'  aaid 
Lady  Malmcshury,  writing  to  her  sister.  'I  wish  they  would 
utter  treasnn  at  once,  and  be  behearled  or  hanged.'  * 

The  first  idea  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Whig  party  w«s 
to  support  the  Ministers  in  Parliament  in  their  policy  agAiiut 
the  English  reformers,  but  not  to  make  a  union  of  forces,  still 
less  a  Coalition  Ministry.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
»  partiamentarv  declaration  from  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Over 
and  over  again,  to  deputations  i^f  whirh  Sir  Gilbert  was  the 
principal  spokesman,  the  Duke  promised  to  make  such  a  diKrla- 
ration,  and  then,  uuder  the  inUuence  of  Fox,  shrank  back.  Hu 
friends  expostulated, 
lutions,  and  then  sat  si 

howeverT  all  you  say,  and  sobbing  grievously. 'f  He  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords  under  a  solemn  undertaking  to  speak,  and 
then  could  not  screw  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking-point ;  but 
'sat  through  the  debate  as  fixed  as  the  lady  in  "  Comus,** 
enchanted,  1  do  believe,  like  her,  without  uttering  a  syllable. '$ 

'  Our  political  situation  is  uo  bettor  than  it  was/  writoii  Sir  Gilbert 
in  Dfiooiubor,  17S2,  'and  the  Diiko  of  Poxtlaiid  will  find  it  diflicnU 
to  regain  even  m^  gond  opiulon.'  .  .  ,  And  again,  in  Jauuarj  1793 : 
'The  existence  of  our  party  dcpeinds  on  his ^rmnt^f,  decision,  nyour, 
activity,  fomiitency,  liiil/vrniity  of  ccriulnei,  and  ht/TWunible  ruj/fjort  vf  ki$ 
friendg,  as  h(.-ad  of  that  fiarty :  and  unfortimately  tbo  party  is  lilcd 
Snip,  and  would  look  much  bettor  witii<jut  its  head.  It  ia  like  tho 
sign  of  the  Good  Woman.  I  fear  tbo  Dukt>  has  pruvuJ  biiosoU'  ciitirela 
unfit  for  his  statian  both  in  character  and  talents.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  ^~ 
109. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Duke,  as  Lady  Minto  observes,  was' 
never  intended  for  the  part  of  a  leader  of  men ;  *  he  was  in  tUe 
most  literal  sense  un  hommc  drapeau,  for  when  the  storm  raged 
round  him  he  could  only  flutter  in  the  breeze.'  § 

TUe  course,  however,  which  the  timidity  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  for  a  time  delayed,  was  soon  forced  on  by  the  imperious 
hand  of  events.  'This  question  of  the  French  Kevoliition,* 
wrote  Sir  Gilbert,  *  has  been  gradually  approaching  more  and 
more  near  to  us,  and  it  has  at  length  grown  into  jVarou's  rod, 
and  swallowed  up  all  the  other  business  and  concerns  of  the 
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world.'  •  By  the  end  of  1794  the  rupture  between  Portland  ami 
Fox  was  consummated,  and  the  desig^a  originaUy  entertained  bj 
the  friends  of  Burke,  of  giving  an  independent  support  to  the 
Government,  was  converted  into  the  more  luRical  plan  of  an  open 
coalition  U^iween  tliose  who  in  reality  were  separated  by  no 
very  fundamental  difference  of  opinion.  The  friends  of  Vox 
denounced  the  seceilcrs  as  deserters  from  friends  .ind  principles, 
and  it  would  appear  that  Foi  himself  entertained  for  lon^  after 
a  feeling  of  peculiar  bitterness  against  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  for  his 
share  in  these  transactions. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  reopen  the  controversy  as  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  conduct  of  the  various  parties  in  this 
memorable  crisis,  hevond  noticing  the  view  which  Lady  Minto 
in  a  few  carefully-written  sentences  places  before  her  readers: 

*  Two  propositions,'  nays  Lady  Uinta,  *  are  iucontrovertible. 
(1)  That  tlio  French  Rovolotion  did  not  give  liberty  to  Uto 
world.  {'2)  That  ittrongly  repressive  measures  did  not  stifle  liberty 
iu  England.  If  those  iH)iiit8  bo  admitted,  it  ensues  that  Burko  bad 
the  cleuro^  insight  into  the  uUiuiate  cuniicqui^ncua  of  the  French 
Revolution.' 

In  the  new  arrangements,  the  Duke  of  Portland  became  Home 
Secretary,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  Lord  President,  Mr.  Wyndham 
Secretary  at  War,  and  Ij»nl  S|>encrr  Privy  Seal.  To  Sir  Gilbert 
was  onertrtl  the  Governorsliip  uf  Miulras,  which  be  refused ;  but 
other  overtures  from  the  Ministers  soon  followed.  War  had 
bfcn  declared,  and  the  allied  army  was  in  Handcrs.  The  fat! 
of  Dunkirk  was  expected  from  day  to  day.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  to  send  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  as  Chief  Commissioner  to  that 
place.  Unfortunately  Dunkirk  had  the  bad  taste  not  to  fall. 
A  similar  opening  was,  however,  imme<liatety  after  found  at 
l^oulon,  which  place  bad  surrendered  ;  and  thither  accordingly 
Sir  Gilbert  proceeded,  setting  out  on  December  VJ,  17U3. 
Exactly  a  year  after  its  surrender,  Toulon  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated. Sir  Gilbert,  from  bis  first  arrival,  foresaw  the  difficulty  of 
holding  it,  or  of  using  it  as  a  base  from  which  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  armed  forces  of  France.  He  would  have  felt  stilt  less 
doubt  on  the  subject  had  he  known,  that  amongst  the  assailants 
of  the  place  was  the  lieutenant  of  artiUery  who  in  a  few  years 
was  to  render  his  name  so  terribly  familiar  to  the  ears  of  ibc 
potentates  of  Eurojie. 

It  is  worth  obser\'ing  that  on  no  side  has  the  frontier  of 
France  been  proved  to  be  so  little  open  to  successful  assault  as 
on  the  south  ;  and  it  would  be  ditbcult   to  iustauce  a  single 
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occasion  on  whicb,  in  modern  trmcs,  an,v  tcbI  iinprcsstoB  hu 
been  mnde  upon  the  rountry  in  that  dirc^ction.  The  expedition 
to  Toulon,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  mnny  meattinglcw 
adventures  in  which  the  forces  of  Knglaml  were  frittc-red  awav. 
As  Lady  Klliot  &aid,  there  were  innumerable  expeditions  which 
'  sailed  about  and  <lid  nothing.'  Pitt  had  nnt  inherited  the 
genius  of  his  illustrious  father  for  war.  Neither  he  nor  anf 
other  iiicmt>er  of  his  Goveriinieiit  knew  how  to  woffc  it.  Thftt 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  what  was  now  occurring.  It  bai 
been  argued  that  hedid  not  anderstand  the  nature  of  the  atrujer^e 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Revolutionary  France,  it  has  been 
contended,  had  to  be  met  with  revolutinnorv  weapons ;  gigantic 
efforts  by  exertions  still  more  gigantic.  The  argument  is  at- 
tractive. But  were  not  gigantic  exertions  nece-ssary  in  the  old 
itruggles  against  Royalist  France  ;  and  what  weapon,  it  may 
fairly  be  a«kecl,  was  not  used  which  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed? Hurke  would  have  replied,  the  appeal  to  thcmonarcl^ 
leal  sentiment  in  France  and  in  Kumpe : — 

*If  1  understand  nt  all  the  true  Hpirit  of  tlie  frt^Hent  couteet,*  be 
wrote  to  Sir  (iilbert, '  we  ar^  engaged  in  a  civil  wnr ;  hut  on  a  far 
largar  echIo  aud  ou  far  more  important  ebji^cts  than  civil  wars  have 
gene-rally  extended  thf>miiQlveB  to  or  cumprchuuiloJ.  1  (xiusidor  the 
royaliati  of  JlVanco,  or.  aa  they  are  perhapfl  as  properly  cjilled,  the 
aristucr»t8,  as  of  the  i»art  which  wo  Lavo  token  in  this  civil  war.' — 
Vol.  iL  p.  176. 

The  younger  Hurke,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Ins  father, 
declartfd  that  *  the  govcrumcut  was  to  he  resCore<l  that  was  there 
before  1789.'  *     But  in  refusing  thus  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  foreign  nation,  Pitt  was  abundantly  justified.     *The; 
i^nglish  Ministers,'  says  Lady  Minto,  '  were  uf  opinion  that  in} 
adopting  these  views   (of   Burke)   wholesale,   tliey    wuh    theirj 
historical  antecedents  would  have  been  inconsisteiil  and  unjust; 
whereas  the  aggressions  of  France  in    Eurojie,  and  her  repeated] 
declarations  of  the  principles  on   which  she  professed  to  act,' 
made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  England  to  arm  in  fielf-defence.*f  ] 
But  we  go  further,  and  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  appeal  i 
to  the  Monarchical  feeling  would  have  been  a  source  of  strength.] 
to  England  in  the  stiiiggle.      It   is  qiiile   ttertain  th.-it  the  tieliofl 
that  the  allies  had  made  such  an   appeal  in    Xl'A'l  was  an  enor-J 
mous  source  of  strength,  not  to  them,  but  to  France. 

'8ir  Gilbert  Elliot,*  says  Lady  Minto,  'agreed  with  thej 
English  Ministers.'  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to ' 
describe  him  as  niA  entirely  coinciding  with  Burke's  views: — 
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*I  am  tmftble,'  w«  find  bim  writbg  in  April   1793,  'to  go  all 

wDgUis  with  him  od  tho  Bubjtwl  which  most  engruHniB  his  mind — 

mFroDcfa  qneRtinn.     I  ha.ve  fult  no  sousibly  tlio  evil  of  adroicting 

u>7  awftj  OTAT  my  mind  so  powerful  aod  soTorclgn  as  his  wo^,  ana 

We  ftHind  mymlS  ho  often  lul  to  a   fliictimtiou  of  opiuion  on  im> 

portuit  puLots  by  yielding  first  to  the  influeuoti  of  his  anthohty,  and 

than  baring  to  combat  the  tame  point  nith  my  own  reason,  and  I 

Aink  tb»  particular  ntibjcct  of  hiK  prasuut  attention  is  bo  likely  to 

Ittd  to  qnestiong  of  immense  moment  on  which  pvery  mun  kIiuuH 

tonn  an  opinion  of  hi$  own,  ami  regulate  his  conduct  by  an  aubtassed 

ud  temperntc  judgment,  that  I  cunuot  surrender  myaelf  imotmdiiioa- 

»lly  eren  to  Burke.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

Rut  as  events  ripened,  Burke's  authority  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised it*  old  influence,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  though 
Dot  enough  to  satisfy  Burke  himself.  *  We  are  all  running  after 
this  eonquest  and  that  advantage,  instead  of  making  war  on  the 
Fri^Tich  Convention,'  he  writes  fn)m  Toulon  itself.*  And  on  his 
return  to  England  he  defends  himself  in  the  following  terms 
KEr&inst  the  charge  made  by  Burke,  that  he  had  not  been  suf* 
fifienily  Royalist. 

'  He  ia  coraplctoly  wrong  in  the  fact — for  from  the  time  of  my 
*fri-vjil  at  Toulon  nothing  was  heard  there  but  the  purest  ru,vali8n), 
■uid  1  strongly  aolioittid  Govommoot  to  k<t  mo  soud  fur  the  Prinof«i 
uitl  pQt  tbem  at  the  head  of  the  counter-roTolution  at  Toulon  and  in 
llio   South/— Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  Sir  Gilbert  was  sent  to  Corsica. 

^^«s  island  had   long  borne  its  subjection  to  France  with  un- 

*il  lin^ne^s,  and    the   anarchy  which    prevailed    under  the  Con> 

'^■^tinn  tempted  the   islanders  to  a  rising,  which    rrsulled   in  a 

t'**T-sirnn  Plrnipotentiary  being  sent  to  England,  and  in  (ieneral 

'^**li   hiring  authorized   by    his  countrjr'men  to  propose  an  an- 

''*^%«iion  to  the  British  Crown.     The  proposition  was  accepted, 

••>tl   Sir  Gilbert  was  apjiointcd  Viceroy.     From  the   commencc- 

"'^tit  of  tbe  undertaking,  it  bad  been  clear  that  the  island  could 

''**t    be   retained   bv   England,   except   with    the   supiMiit   t>f   the 

i^^lian  Powers,  ami  on  the  condition  that  the  island  of  Sardinia 

*'*-^   prcventPtl   falling  into  the  hands  of  France.     Sir  Gilbert 

sc<-nrdingly  became  inrolved  in  a  series  of  negociations,  having 

AtC9e  ends  in  view  ;  and,   besides  administering  the  island,  he 

l^iid  tu  pay  several  visits  to  the  small  Italian  Courts  on  the  msin- 

Und.     In  these  negociations,  as  io  bis  government  of  tbe  island. 

Sir  Gilbert  showed  remarkable  patience  and  dexterity,  having 

to  contend  with  every  kind  of  intrigue  and  opposition.     Tbe 

irbole  enterprise  was  a  mistake.     In  the  first  place  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  get  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  attend  to  Coraican 
affairs,  which  unfortunately  were  in  the  Duke's  departmenL 
The  Corsican  Plenipotentiary  in  England  was  neglected,  and 
Paoli  was  offended.  A  family  tradition  asserts  that  when  Sir 
Gilbert  returned  to  England  in  1797,  in  his  first  interview  with 
the  Duke,  he  observed  some  of  his  own  despatches  lyin^  with 
the  seals  unbroken  on  the  Duke's  table.  The  difference  of 
Tiews  also  which  existed  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Ministry,  paralysed  their  action. 
Lady  Elliot,  writing  from  Bath  in  December  1796,  says,  *  It 
appears  that  they  never  agree  upon  any  point.  The  jealoos/  ia 
so  great  between  the  old  and  the  new  party,  that  they  hare  no 
commuaication.'  It  was  said  that  Pitt  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  in  the  Duke's  office.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
doubted  if  the  Duke  knew  much  more.  The  Pope  also  had  to 
be  conciliated..  He  was  terribly  frightened  at  the  French,  bat 
he  had  a  claim  on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Corsica,  and 
'  affected  to  believe  that  his  spiritual  supremacy  was  endangered 
by  the  action  in  Corsica  of  a  Protestant  power.'*  Then  Paoli, 
slighted  and  neglected  by  the  English  Government,  went  into 
apposition ;  the  French  overran  Northern  Italy  under  a 
Corsican  leader ;  the  fleet  of  Spain  joined  that  of  France ; 
the  island  of  Sardinia  seemed  likely  to  fall  into  French  hand* ; 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England  la  the  Mediterranean  was 
distinctly  threatened ;  and  the  French  party  in  the  island  began 
to  hold  up  its  head. 

'  You  cannot  keep  Corsica^*  Sir  Qilbert  wrote  to  one  of  the  Uimaters, 
*  E^^inst  the  will  of  the  whole  people.  You  ought  not,  if  you  could ; 
hut  if  yon  can  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  British  troops  to  hold  the 
stroDg  places  of  the  island,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  against  all  ex- 
ternal attacks,  the  knowledge  that  yon  can  do  bo  will  keep  this  people 
steady  to  your  cause.  If  we  are  weak,  we  shall  be  set  at  naught.  If 
we  are  strong,  weak  powers  will  cling  to  us.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

But  nothing  seemed  further  from  the  intention  of  the  English 
Government  than  to  attend  to  Corsican  business.  '  You  ask,' 
wrote  Lady  Elliot  from  the  island,  in  June  1796,  to  Lady 
Malmesbury,  '  whether  Corsica  is  to  be  given  up ;  a  question 
that  can  only  be  answered  at  home ;  from  whence  we  have 
heard  nothing  official  for  eight  months.* 

The  end,  however,  was  not  far  off.  In  September  1796  the 
English  Government  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  or,  as 
the  Duke  of  Portland  paraphrased  it,  '  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
determined  to  withdraw  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution 
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rmcn  the  penple  of  Corsica.'*  The  evacuation  wa»  accompUshrd 
in  safety  and  without  loxs,  mainly  owing  to  the  foresight  of  Sir 
Gilbert,  who,  inim<>diatcly-  on  the  seizure  of  Leghorn  by  the 
French,  onlrred  Lord  Nelson  to  occupy  Porto  Ferraio  in  the 
Island  iif  Klba;  ami  this  place  now  liecame  a  rt^fugc  for  the 
troops,  the  s(on>s,  and  thr  iinfintunate  Cursican  '  hiyalists.'  *  An 
invaluable  port  and  harbimr,'  wrote  Lord  Nelson  to  the  Viceroy, 
'  which  1  have  now  taken  in  execution  of  your  ptan.'t 

Tbe  letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  to  JLady  Elliot,  written  during  his 
Viceroyalty,  contain  mui-h  that  is  of  interest  with  reference  to 
the  leading:  politicn)  personages  of  the  island.  By  PaoU  Sir 
Gilbert  was  unfavourably  impressed. 

'The  innnmeiable  Bilusiuatt  to  his  conduct  and  capacity,'  says 
LtuJy  Mintu,  *  leavo  a  gouonil  iuiprtMniuii  ou  the  mind  of  &  character 
of  nrhicb  tbo  tyjie  was  eHftantially  Gorsiiain.  Nature  hod  unJowod 
him  iu  a  conspicuous  degree  with  a  lively  intelligence,  fjuick  peroejK 
tioDS,  a  fluent  and  graceful  diction :  to  thoeo  not  uncommon  giftfl 
in  Iiis  roco,  ho  added  largo  coDoe))tiuo8,  a  vivid  imagiuatiou,  and  coD- 
mdemblo  acquinjaicuta.  "  Lcs  d^auts  do  sesqualitee  "  weroalao  bin; 
tilt)  livalineits  of  bis  iniaginntioD  bred  a  quick  RUHpiciouKaeHR,  which 
again  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  inttincorily  aud  pusdlauimity 
attributed  to  hia  conduct  by  friends  and  foeB.  The  vury  vividueai 
of  his  ooocuptioua  uf  wluU  should  be  done  fi>r  his  ]k>0}>1(i  s&oub  to 
have  allureil  hiin  into  forgutfuUitistt  uf  thu  fact  that  they  did  very 
little  for  thcmHelvea.  He  sLuwetl  biiuself  truly  one  of  thciu  by  ncror 
puttiug  bimself  into  ooUision  with  tbnir  luoKt  eryuig  fuults— their 
greed  and  spirit  of  revongc' — YoL  ii.  pp.  S28.  329. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  the  secret  emissary  sent  to  Corsica  twenty- 
two  years  liefore,  in  the  time  of  tbe  Duke  of  Grafton,  had 
formed  a  very  similar  estimate  t>f  Paoli's  character.  With  Pozzo 
di  Rorgo,  who  acted  as  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  relations 
of  Sir  Gilbert  were  far  more  satisfactory,  and  laiil  tbe  foundation 
of  a  lasting  friendship.  He  is  describeil  by  Lady  Kltiot  aa  Sir 
Gilbert's  *  prime  favourite,  and  an  uncommonly  sfmsible  and 
agreeable  man.*  *  1  think,*  slie  adds,  '  he  is  the  only  one  of  tbe 
natives  that  is  very  distinguished.'  VVbea  the  English  left 
the  island,  Pozwi  left  it  with  them;  and  when  in  17^9  Sir 
Gilbert,  who  bad  mennwhile  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
MinCo,  was  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Vienna,  Pozzo  accompanied  him  as  a  member  of 
his  suite^  and  began  that  long  career  in  the  service  of  tbe  Allied 
Sovereigns,  which  makes  it  not  impossible  to  describe  thf  great 
Euntpean  stru^le  ol  tbe  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century 
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as  a  vendetta  waged  between  two  Conicans,  the  one  a  soldier, 
the  other  a  diplomatist,  Bonaparte  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  1796  Lord  NelsoD  wrote  to 
Sir  Gilbert,  '  I  very  much  believe  that  England,  who  com- 
menced the  war  with  all  Europe  for  her  allies,  will  finish  it  bj 
having  nearly  all  Europe  against  her.'  *  The  first  Coalition 
was  in  fact  a  failure ;  and  though  Spain,  alone  of  the  European 
Powers,  had  joined  France,  by  the  end  of  1798  England  did 
actually  stand  unsupported  and  single-handed  in  the  strugg-le 
with  hM*  ancient  adversary.  But  the  victory  of  the  Nile  ia  the 
August  of  that  year,  and  the  enforced  absence  of  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt,  roused  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Continent,  and 
on  June  the  22nd,  179.9,  the  second  Coalition  was  signed,  the 
contracting  Powers  being  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
Naples,  PortugaJ,  and  Turkey.  A  series  of  victories  inau^- 
rated  the  campaign.  In  Southern  Germany  the  Archduke 
Charles,  in  Italy  Suwarrow,  carried  all  before  them.  Victory, 
in  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  deserted  the  French  standards ; 
and  after  the  battles  of  Ostrach  and  Stockach,  of  the  Adda  and 
Novj,  both  Italy  and  Germany  w««  practically  cleared  of  the 
invaders,  while  an  Anglo-Russian  force  -disembarked  in  Holland. 
The  centre  of  interest  was  now  the  <»ty  of  Zurich,  close  to 
which  the  armies  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  of  Massena  were 
facing  each  other.  Unfortunately  at  this  moment  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  began  to  paralyse  the  action  and  energies 
of  the  Coalition  abroad,  as  they  had  those  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry  at  home. 

'  AoGing  on  Barko's  doctrine,  that  the  tme  ohjects  of  the  war  were 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  Government  of  France,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  ataiiia  qfto  before  the  Bevolution,  the  British 
Gkivemment  urged  on  their  allies  a  plan  of  campaign  embracing  the 
ezpnleion  of  the  French  iron  Switzerland,  the  advance  of  the  allied 
forces  into  Franohe  Gomt4,  and  the  raising  of  the  Itoyalist  standard 
at  Lyons.  This  coarse,  it  was  said,  would  "enable  the  French 
people,"  who  were  represented  as  weary  of  their  present  rtders,  "  to 
deolare  themselves  openly  against  them."  What  was  to  be  done  if 
they  declared  on  the  other  side  was  not  specified.* — Vol.  iiL  p.  75. 

It  was  to  impress  these  views  on  the  Aulic  Council  that  Lord 
Minto  was  despatched  to  Vienna.  Thugut  was  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  His  ideas  were  widely  different.  He  was  far 
more  anxious  to  check  France  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  than  either  to  deliver  Switzerland — 
a  task  which  he  wished  assigned  to  Suwarrow — or  to  overthrow 
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the  existing  GoTernment  of  France,  ftn  object  to  which  he  was 
indilTerent ;  while  he  viewed  the  possible  progress  of  the  Angli*- 
Russian  expedition  in  Holland  with  ill -concealed  jealousy,  and 
was  acconlin^ly  anxious  to  transfer  the  army  of  the  Archduke 
from  tbe  Upper  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  enter 
the  Netherlands  whenever  events  should  render  it  expedient  to 
do  so.  *  Until  these  points  are  ascei^incd,'  Lord  Miiito  wrote 
home,  'the  Allies  are  as  much  occupied  with  each  other  as  with 
the  enemy.'  He  had  not,  however,  been  long^  at  Vienna,  before 
he  had  to  inform  Li)ni  Grenville,  to  whom  the  Foreipn  Depart- 
ment had  n^cc-utly  Itecii  trarisfi-rred,  that  his  apprehensions  were 
well<fouudcd;  nor  were  they  diminished  by  a  proposition  made 
soon  after  bis  arrival  by  Thngut,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
should  make  a  full  and  precise  communication  to  the  English 
Government  of  their  views  and  intentions,  on  eimdilion  that 
the  communication  should  be  ctmrealed  from  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  This  w.is  followed  by  the  discovery  that 
Thug-ot  had  about  the  same  time  made  a  similar  proposition  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  an  analo^us  condition  in 
regard  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  attached  to  it.  Lord  Minto 
acknowledged  that  Mie  found  it  difficult  to  continue  his  relations 
with  the  Austrian  Minister  on  a  f[«>tingof  courtesy,'  At  length, 
however,  the  raapic  of  patience  carried  the  day,  and  Lord  Minto 
obtained  a  distinct  undertaking  that  the  Archduke's  army 
shouhl  not  be  shifted  from  the  scene  of  operations  in  Swltzer- 
lanil ;  at  least  till  it  was  clear  that  the  c:i>untrv  could  be  safelv 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Russians.  Rut  the  jHdittciaiis  of 
Vienna  were  not  to  be  bafiled.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  and  profiting  by  soiae  possible 
ambiguity  in  the  contract,  orders  were  secretly  issued  to  the 
Archduke  to  withdraw  from  Switzerland.  By  way  <>i"  adding 
insult  to  injury,  the  report  was  ut  the  same  time  industriously 
circulated,  that  these  orders  were  dictated  under  pressure  from  . 
the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The  result  was  soon  apparent.  The 
battle  of  Zurich,  fought  on  \ov,  25,  1700,  ended  in  the  total 
defeM  of  the  Russians  under  Kossakoff  by  Massena  ;  soon  after, 
Suwarrow  himself  was  ilefeateil  ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles 
became  profoundly  prejudice<l  against  England,  and  Pitt  de- 
clared he  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lord  Minto  *  bad 
onlered  bis  chaise  and  had  left  Vienna.'  ' 

Thugut  iiuleed  was  incorrigible.  Undetemxl  either  fay  the 
return  of  Rona[)artc,  who,  like  Cansor,  had  come  to  France 
bringing  the  news  of  his  own  arrival,  or  by  the  reverses  of  the 
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Russian  forces,  he  caused  the  Archdulce  Charles  to  be  veraoreA 
from  his  command,  for  having  declared  that  peace  was  necesaarj. 
It  is  said  that  Bonaparte,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  ezclaimed, 
*Alors  TEmpereur  d'Allemagne  a  perdu  ses  generaux.^ 

Thugut  then  began  to  diplomatize  with  England  about  the 
territorial  cessions  in  Ital^  which  his  Government  was  to  gaio 
at  the  expense  of  its  humbler  neighbours,  and  to  obtain  whitJi 
he  was  discovered  to  be  ready  to  intrigue  with  Talleyrand  for  a 
separate  peace.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  including  Sardinia; 
*  and  he  even  argued  on  the  possibility  of  doing  without  a  Pope^ 
and  of  each  Sovereign  taking  on  himself  the  function  of  head  of 
the  National  Church.*  '  In  the  present  state  of  religions 
opinions,*  says  Lord  Minto,  *and  considering  the  only  altema^ 
tive  which  I  now  saw  in  these  matters,  viz.  the  subsistence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  or  the  extinction  of  Christianity 
itself,  I  preferred,  though  a  Protestant,  the  Pope  to  the  Goddess 
of  Reason.  However,  the  mind  of  Baron  Thugut  is  not  open 
to  any  reasoning  of  a  general  nature,  when  it  is  put  in  competi- 
tion with  conquest  and  acquisition  of  territory.'  * 

And  yet  Lord  Minto  acknowledged  that  Thugut  was  the  only 
person  in  the  service  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  who  since  the 
death  of  Kaunitz  had  the  slightest  claim  to  the  title  of  states- 
man. He  might  perhaps  have  added  Cobenzl,  but  the  Collore- 
dos,  the  Lehrbachs,  and  the  Trautmansdorffs,  *e  tutti  quanti,* 
were  the  merest  Court  pantaloons  playing  at  politics. 

While  the  views  of  Baron  Thugut  were  those  described  above. 
Lord  Minto  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Italy  as  favourable  to  the  plan  developed  in  his  mind 
during  hia  Viceroyalty  of  Corsica — ■ 

'of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  league  for  purposes  of  common 
defence,  to  include  all  the  Italian  states  from  Sardinia  to  Naples. 
At  his  desire  Count  Fozzo  di  Borgo  drew  up  a  paper  stating  the 
military  and  other  resonroes  of  the  different  Powers ;  and  in  thin 
paper  it  is  suggested  that,  if  such  s  federation  could  be  brought 
about,  Bome  should  be  selected  aa  the  proper  place  for  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

He  was  especially  anxious  to  save  the  little  republic  of  Lucca 
from  the  voracity  of  the  Viennese  politicians. 

*  I  confess,' — he  wrote  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  shared  his  somples, — 'one  cannot  see  without  regret  auother 
independent  unoffending  state  merge  in  this  great  Empire ;  nor  the 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  97.  The  recently  pnbliahed  Memoire  of  Metternich  contain  a 
very  mifuvnnrahle  view  of  Tliugnt  ttnd  liis  policy,  Tho  Editor  of  tliat  work, 
however,  demurs  to  the  perfect  juetice  of  it 

people 
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people  of  the  Kcptibltc  of  Lucca,  who  woro  extromolj  happj  tinddr 
tiieir  own  govommcnl,  and  distinguished  among  the  Italinna  for 
tndastiy  and  simplicity,  eipoeed  to  all  th«  domands  of  a  foreign 
•irrereigu.  I  distinctly  intimated  to  Bartm  Thugul  th&t  tlieso  were 
mettsnreH  which  would  not  be  viewed  with  npprohiUion  br  Orf«t 
BritiHD,  though  thoy  might  bo  rccoiTed  with  Bcqaicsconco.' — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  132,  13J. 

It  was  only  when  the  disasters  to  the  HuKsian  arms  had  been 

followed  bv  the  withdrawal  of  the  Czar  from  the  Coalition,  and 

It    tif'gan    to   be   wliisnere*d  that   the  waywartl   and  fanatic  Pnul 

Was  about  to  tbniw  in  his  hit  with  FmncVf  that  Thugut  aban- 

Ebned  his  intrigues  with  Tallevrand.     Uut  it  was  now  too  late. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought,  June  14, 1800.     Till  seven 

in    the  evening;  the  fortune  of  the  day  hnng  doubtful   in   the 

balance.     Then  the  I"'n'nch  carried   all   before  thein.     The  fato 

of  Italy  was  decided.      It  now  became  only  a  question  of  limCf 

i>i>vr  soon  the  Court  of  Vienna  would  be  compelled  to  yield  to 

the  iDevitable,  and  make,  under  physical  pressure,  the  separate 

peacie  for  which  it  had  before  so  dishonourably  intripued.     Lord 

■•'into   struggled    gallant! v,   hut  the   powerful    influence   of   the 

Arclnluke    Charles,    reinstate*!    in    his    rommiind    at    the     last 

moment,  was  against  him.     The  Archduke   knew  only  too  well 

the  hopeless  condition  of  the  Austrian  army.     'I'he  defeat  of  the 

Archduke  .lohn  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlindcn  was  the  finishing 

stroke,  and    in    February   1801  Austria   concluded   a   separate 

P^^cc  Qt  Luneville.     The  Peace  of  Amiens  followed  in  another 

je*ar. 

•»  ben  Lord  Mintn  retumeil  from  Vienna  to  Kngland,  he  fouml 

*"<s  position  of  p(ditical  parties  considerably  changwl  from  that 

wnich  they  bad  occupied  at  his  departure.     Pitt  considered  that 

^     had   identified  himself  too  closely  with   the  claims  of  the 

''^^><&an  Catholics   in   Ireland   fnr  him  to  remain  in  office  when, 

'•P*^n  the   ctfiopletiim  of  the  Union,   the    concession   of   their 

cl^B,,  was  refused  by  the  King.     lie  accordingly  resigned,  and 

***      March    1801    the   Addington   Administration    was   funned. 

■J^^lil  Mintn  had  b(?cn  n  strenuous  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the 

*7**nian  Calhulics,  as  he  had  already  been  of  those  of  the   Eng- 

rK^  Protestant  Dissenters.      His  speech  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords 

C^^areh  19,  lyyy),  delivered  in  connection  with   this  subject, 

***0  dealing  very  fully  with   the  whole  'condition  of  Ireland 

<lU«tion,'  will  still  repay  perusal ;  especially  as  it  unfortunately 

*^^ppens  that  the  problems  therein  discussed  have  not  yet  found 

tV'ir  final  solution. 

'Tbo  Catholics  of  Ireland,*  he  emphatically  reminded  bis  hearers, 
*DOt  only  cUim  a  participation  in  the  civil  franobiscs  enjoyed  by 

their 
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tljoir  Protestant  conntiymen,  bat  they  foster  alums  on  the  propertj 
of  Protestanta,  the  present  poasesBion  of  which  they  treat  as  mere 
ocoopation,  and  these  claimB  are  of  no  trifling  extent.  We  know  tbs 
aspiring  character  of  their  Chorcfa,  or,  if  yon  please,  of  all  ahnrebea, 
or  of  all  bodies  and  descriptions  of  men.  We  must  aboTe  all  reoolleet 
what  is  pediaps  more  ui^ent  than  all  the  rest,  that  the  C*thoIici| 
besides  ^eir  claims,  civil  or  religions,  have  paasions  to  gtuiatj^ 
pasHions  long  irritated,  long  restrained,  and  not  on  that  acoount  the 
less  vehement  or  daugerons.' — Vol.  iiL  p.  55. 

He  therefore  believed  that  the  onlj  safe  waj  to  grant  emanci- 
pation was  to  bring  the  Irish  Catholic  members  within  the  circle 
of  a  United  Parliament. 

The  conduct  of  Pitt  and  Lord  Greaville  in  resigning-  was 
accordingly  such  as  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Lord  Minto. 
Therefore,  when  within  a  year  after^  the  signature  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  war  with  France  again  broke  out,  and  the  earlj 
friendship  of  Pitt  for  the  new  Ministers  had  gradually  changed 
into  distant  patronage,  and  from  distant  patronage  into  overt 
hostility.  Lord  Minto  felt  no  scruple  in  joining  in  the  combined 
attack  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Opposition,  acting  together 
from  a  common  dislike  of  the  *  Doctor '  and  his  allies,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  general  conviction  that,  in  the  face  of  the  public 
danger,  minor  differences  might  without  any  derogation  of  prin- 
ciple be  sunk,  and  a  Ministry  under  the  headship  of  Pitt  be 
formed,  combining  all  that  was  ablest  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  steer  the  country  through  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  it.  The  death  of  Burke,  in  1797,  had  removed  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  conciliation,  which  all  reason- 
able persons  felt  to  be  necessary.  The  fear  of  invasion  was 
upon  the  land.  There  is  a  graphic  account  in  these  volumes, 
drawn  from  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Wauchhope,  *  a  connection  and 
very  intimate  friend  of  the  Elliot  family,'  whose  memory  still 
retains  a  distinct  impression  of  the  event :  of  how  a  false 
alarm  of  the  French  having  landed  one  night  was  spread  along- 
the  Border  ;  how  the  '  fierce  red  light  of  the  blazing  ball '  was 
seen  on  Dunion — 

'  the  first  incredulity,  the  fierce  indignation,  the  gallop  to  the  trysting 

Elace,  through  a  river  in  flood,  and  the  pouring  in  of  men  from  every 
ill,  and  every  dale,  till,  when  the  muster  roll  was  called,  but  one 
name  was  missing  and  he  was  a  lame  tailor.  As  for  those  who  stayed 
at  home,  one  sentence  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Minto  to  a  friend  is 
descriptive  posE^ibly  of  more  than  herself  and  her  daughters :  "  We  sat 
at  the  windows  and  watched  the  fires  with  sick  hearts." ' — Vol.  iii. 
p.  301. 

On  May  11,  1804,  the  Addington  Administration   resigned  ; 

but 
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hut  the  desired  combination  coulH  not  be  formetl  to  replace  it 
The  King  nnulil  mit  hwir  <>f  Fux,  and  L*»nl  Gn'nville  wuutil  not 
accept  office  wittiout  Fox.  Lor«!  Miiiti»  would  bave  hail  a  place 
in  tlie  Coiilition  Ministry  ;  be  could  bnre  li»d  It  in  the  Ministry 
which  was  actually  formed  by  PitC.  But  he  refused,  on  grounds 
highly  creditable  to  bis  sense  of  justice — the  bclici'  that  the 
exclusion  of  Fox  was  unjust,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  act 
difTcrciitlv  from  his  immediate  pnlitiral  friends,  Lord  GrenvillCf 
Mr.  VVymlhain,  and  the  other  *  leading  characters'  who  refused 
office : — 

'  I  cortainlj  stood  on  soparate  ground  inysolf,'  ho  saicl  in  a  letter  to 
bis  BOD,  'not  having  concurred  in  tbo  oo-openitiou  ns  it  is  called,  and 
not  beinn  in  habits  of  friendship  with  Fox,  but  jntt  th^  eontrarif, 
havmg  BiitT'-rutl  tho  duepwat  and  moirt  unmerited  injury  frum  him,  ur 
at  loaat  Irom  liis  partisans,  not  disavowod  ho  fiir  as  I  have  ever  hejird  by 
him.  But  tbti  poict  which  I  considorcd  was,  whether  my  own  friends 
and  couneclioiis  were  doitM  ri-jht.  Was  I  to  eeparato  niygolf  from 
thiini,  mtifely  b<!caQBci  I  might  witbuat  piwitivu  troatthery,  and  when 
tbo  rosTilt  would  have  boea  my  oim  porsuual  advantage?  I  may  ask 
how  yon  would  feol  if  1  had  done  ho,  and  I  feel  eoulideot  uf  what 
yuur  ff4.'liiig  would  have  bucu  by  my  own,  whoiiever  I  only  imagina 
myiw^lf  in  snrh  a  situation.  It  is  much  ensJor  to  bo  too  fond  of  office 
and  fortnite  than  too  indiEFereot  about  tbeui.  I  do  not  profess  any 
Qomeaniug  iDdifiercnco  on  sucb  subjeicts;  but  I  bare  oxporiuueed 
hefuro,  that  it  in  wiao  for  jiriTst^i  happiiitjas  fai  keep  these  deatros  ex- 
tmnely  temporato,  and  not  to  reckon  on  any  of  tho  objects  of  ambilion 
as  our  own  or  essential  to  ns.  Keep  worldly  ambition  enough  to 
fill  Totu*  sails  and  oxeito  oxortiou,  but  do  not  tut  it  drive  the  ship 
before  it.'— Vol  iii  pp.  331,  332. 

Lord  Minto't  selfnlenial  had  its  reward.  The  condilioQ  of 
Pitt's  hcnltb  at  the  moment  be  was  forming  bis  Administratiua 
was  a  stiurcB  uf  anxiety  to  his  friends.  Tbe  words,  '  if  Mr. 
Pitt's  health  does  not  fail  him,*  occur  in  a  letter  fnim  LonI 
Castlereagb  to  Loixl  Wellesley,  of  May  H,  18<>4.*  On  January 
S3,  18Ufj,  Mr.  Pitt  died,  and  tbe  Coalition  Ministry,  lu  which 
the  friends  of  Lord  Grcnvillc  co-o|K.'rati!d  wilh  those  of  Fox, 
succeeded.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  1783  it  had  been  intended 
tu  make  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  one  of  tbe  Commissioners  under  the 
East  India  Dill  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  at  a  later  period  the  post 
of  Governor  of  Madras  was  offered  to  him.  He  was  now 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  position  nf  tbe  Indian  Empire  of  England  at  tbe  moment 
when  Lord  Mlnlo  assumed  tbe  reins  of  power  was  peculiar.  It 
might  be  described  as  one  of  arrested  development.     Its  btiuii- 


*  Stanhope's  ■  Life  t>t  Pitt.'  vol.  UJ.  p.  185. 
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daries  were  ill-defined  ;  the  sjstem  under  which  it  was  ^vcrn 
from  home  was  one  of  the  most  astounding  inventions  in   poli- 
tiL*al    mHrliinerv  which   the    wnrhl    has   ever   seen.      The   Abh^ 
Sii'jL's  liiinseir   could    nol    have   dreamt    it,  evv.a   in    his    inusi 
ingenious  nioineiits;    neither  Aristotle  nor  Montestjuieu   coul 
have  classified  it  in  anj  of  their  systems.     The  ideas  which  wi 
to  direct  the  system  were  ill-uscertaiaed,  and  had  varied  fro 
time  to  time,  acconling  to  the  successive  ehanj^es  of  the  perao 
who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  directed   the  doctsiuns  of  the  Boa: 
of  Contnil,  ami  acoordini;  as  terror  or  anihition  ruled  in  Leaden^ 
hall  Street.     The  views  of  Warren  Hastings  had  been  to  exten 
British  power  in  India,  not  so  much  by  any  direct  tcrritori 
ac'<)uisitions,  as  by  the  conclusion  of  alliancci  and  the  indi 
exercise  of  influence  over  the  native  Courts.     England  was  i 
his  view  to  be  the  paramount  Power,  with  an  acknowled 
position  as  such,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  know 
to  be  able  to  enforce  her  own  awards  ;  she  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
sort  of  Great   Mojjul,  but   with  a  might  which,  since  the  day. 
of  SImh  Jehan,  the  Great  Mogul  had  rease*!   to   hold.     The  n 
negation  of  Henares  was   the  only  clear  extension  of  the  bou 
daries  of  the  British  po$sei>sions  during  the  time  Hastings  w 
GovernoT-(ieneral ;  nor  was  Pitt  ever  more  mistaken  than  wher 
be  allowed  himself  to  be  prejudice<]  against  that  great  man  b 
the  idea  that  his  prime  object  had  been  territorial  conquests. 

The  policy  of  VVnrren  tlitittings  might  perhaps  havp  pnived  tK 
basis  of   a  iiertnanent  system,  if  it  had   lieen  steadily  and   con< 
sistently  followed  up.      But  it  was  nut  consistently  followed  up 
Lord  Comwallis  was  forced  by  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Saib  in 
the    first  Mysore   war.     Large   annexations   followed,   while   th 
treaties  subseiiuenlly  negoctnted,  under  the  influence  uf  the  idei 
then  prevalent  in  ICngland,  with  the  \izam  ami   the  .MahrattasJ 
and    with    Tipp»>o   himself,  were   baseil    upon    the   idea   of  coi 
eluding    agreements   with    equal    and    independent   contractin 
Powers,  not  upon  any  idea  of  asserting  the  influence  of  H)ngtan< 
as  a  paramount  authority,  the  guardian  and  the  keeper  of  the  |»eacc 
in  the  Indian  peninsula.    The  successor  of  Lord  Comwallis  wai 
Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmoutb.      He  exaggerated 
the  policy  of  non-inten'ention.     His  conduct  opened  out  a  nen 
era  in  the  history  of  India,  and  involuntarily  led  up  to  the  very 
wars  and  annexations  which  it  had  bet^n  the  object  of  the  policj 
of  non-interi'enlion  to  avoid.     A  treaty  had  lieen  made  in  1790^ 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mysore  war,  by  which  it  was 
between  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Nixam,  and  the   Mahrattas,  th 
if  Tipptto 'should   attack  or  molest  either  of  the  contractin 
parties,  the  others  should  join  lu  puni»h  hitn  ;'  the  manner  an< 
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conditions  of  effecting  this  object  to  be  hereafter  settled  by  the 
contracting  parties.  Karly  in  17U5  the  Mahrattas  resolved  to 
attack  the  Nizam,  and  Tippoo  announcnl  his  intention  of  join- 
ing them.  The  Nizam  appealed  to  the  English  Government, 
but  Sir  John  Shore  decided  that  the  auux  fa^leris  did  not  arise, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  original 
treaty,  and  his  conjunction  with  the  Power  against  which  the 
alliance  bad  been  made.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  was  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Nizam  at  the  battle  of  Kurdla  by 
the  Mahrattas,  the  conclusion  a(  a  humiliating  treaty,  and,  what 
Was  far  more  important  to  Enj^land,  the  restoratiun  of  French 
influence  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam,  accompanied  by  the  spread 
uf  the  belief  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  that  feebleness 
and  vacillation  were  presiding  iivcr  the  councils  of  the  English. 
It  was  in  (his  condition  of  affairs  that  Lord  Weltesley  found 
India  in  1798,  with  the  further  complication  of  a  threatened 
Afghan  incursion  into  Northern  India  under  Zcmaan  Shah. 

How  Lord  Wellesley  restore<i  British  power  and  influence  is 
one  of  the  best  known  chapters  in  Indian  history  ;  and  we 
had  occasion  lately  to  recount  it  to  our  readers.*  lietween 
17tJ8  and  181)2  the  question  was  settled  in  principle,  whether 
England  was  or  was  not  to  be  the  paramount  power  in  India, 
and,  that  question  being  answered  in  the  afhrmatire,  whether  her 
paramount  power  could  be  exercised  without  large  territorial 
annexations,  or  what  in  practice  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
In  those  memorable  years,  one-half  of  what  remained  of  the  State 
of  Mysore  was  annexed,  and  the  other  half  made  into  a  meilia- 
tlzed  kingdom.  The  principality  of  Tanjore  and  the  ('arnatic 
experienced  a  like  fate.  Cuttach  was  taken  from  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  and  half  the  territory  of  Oudb  from  the  Nawab  Vizier ; 
~  Scimlia  had  to  cetle  the  Dooab  Iji-tween  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  with  other  extensive  territories.  The  treaties  of  1798 
and  ltt03  reduced  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshaw  into  sntelUles 
of  the  British  power,  and  rewarded  them  with  a  p^mion  of  the 
spoils  of  those  bolder  princes  who  had  trusted  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword.  Hotkar  alone  remained  unoonquered.  Such 
was  the  position  of  affairs  in  1804,  after  the  treaties  of  Bassein 
and  Sirjee  Anjengaom,  and  the  battles  of  Assye,  Argaum,  and 
I^swaree.     Rut  a  change  was  about  to  take  place. 

In  onter  to  understand  what  this  change  was,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  bni'k  a  little  in  the  history  of  the  Company.  Territnrial 
revenue  had  formed  no  part  of  the  design  of  its  original  founders, 
Still  less  had  territorial  rule.     When  the  Company  in  1765 
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obtained  the  Dewannj  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Origsa,  it  decided 
that  the  proper  and  politic  course  to  pursue  was  *to  gorge  them- 
selves on  the  revenues  of  the  Dewanny,  and  leave  all  the  respOD* 
sibility  and  all  the  danger  of  its  internal  management  and  its 
external  defence  in  the  hands  of  the  native  power.'  *  The  result 
of  this  system  was  a  frightful  reign  of  peculation  and  oppression. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  May,  1772,  that  the  Company 
determined  'to  stand  forth  publicly  in  the  character  of  Dewan,* 
and  assume  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  emoluments  of 
power.  Nor  was  this  done  without  much  hesitation  ;  and  shortly 
after  the  Court  of  Directors  conveyed  to  their  servants  abroad 
'  a  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all  schemes  of  conquest  and 
enlargement  of  dominion,'  and  prescribed  'certain  rules  and 
boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their  military  force,'  and  enjoined 
*a  strict  adherence  to  a  system  of  defence  in  their  relations  with 
the  native  powers.'  Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  attention  of 
English  statesmen  had  fastened  itself  on  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  originally  chartered  as  a  mere  trading 
corporation,  was  making  itself,  whether  by  design  or  not,  into  a 
sovereign  power,  the  same  views  prevailed  with  them  as  with  the 
Company  itself,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  further  extension 
of  its  territories,  and  both  the  Acts  of  1784  and  1792  declared 
*  that  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion 
in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  policy,  and  the 
honour  of  this  natimi,*  and  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  except  where  hostilities 
bad  already  actually  commenced,  to  declare  war  or  himself  com- 
mence hostilities  without  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  autho- 
rities at  home.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  relations  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  as  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  With 
both  the  authorities  in  England,  but  especially  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  same  pacific  views  still  prevailed  in  1804, 
which  had  inspired  the  Acts  of  1784  and  1792.  These  views 
arose  from  the  clear  conviction,  that  the  preparation  of  a  success- 
ful military  expedition  and  of  a  successful  balance-sheet  were 
wholly  unconnected  operations.  The  Mysore  war  the  Directors 
had  approved.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Tippoo  was 
organizing  a  formidable  onslaught,  and  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion whether  his  forces  or  those  of  the  Company  were  to  have 
the  advantage  of  beginning.  But  the  war  with  Scindia,  com- 
menced by  Lord  Wellesley  without  their  leave  as  a  defensive 
war,  and  followed  by  enormous  annexations  running  directly  in 
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the  teeth  of  the  Acta  of  ITSJt  ami  1703,  was  a  sore  trial  to  their 
patience,  and  n-ben,  after  the  Treaty  ni  Airjee  Anjengaom,  it 
became  known  that  a  fresh  conflict  liiul  arisen,  and  this  time 
with  the  as  jet  unconquered  Hnlkar,  whom  all  tlie  Mahralta 
chiefs  threatened  to  join  in  a  final  struggle,  then  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  determined  to  make  a  stand.  Whatever  doubts 
they  may  have  entertained  were  reniovt-d,  when  the  n(-ws  arrived 
of  the  disastmus  retn'at  of  Colonel  Monson  and  the  cheek  sus- 
tained by  Lcml  Lake  before  Dhurtpore,  The  veteran  Marquess 
CornwaUis  was  summoned  from  the  rest  which  services  rendered 
to  his  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  bad  so  amply  earned, 
and  was  sent  out  *  to  save  India/ 

It  has  frequently  been  the  lot  of  those  despatched  under  similar 
circum^ilances  to  find  upon  their  arrival  that  their  services  are 
no  li>Dger  absolutely  necessary.  Lord  (lOugh,  after  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallab,  was  superseded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier :  Sir 
Charles  Napier  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the  battle  of 
Goojerat.  A  more  recent  instance  in  South  Africa  of  a  similar 
character  is  stiU  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  So  it  was  to 
a  certain  extent  with  Lord  CornwaUis.  lly  the  time  he  arrived, 
the  safety  of  India  was  abundantly  secured,  so  far  as  the  military 
situation  was  concerned,  and  the  only  questions  which  remained 
to  be  settled  were  those  relating-  to  the  terms  on  which  peace  was 
to  be  made.  In  settling  lb(!se  t4.Tins  a  fatal  course  was  entered 
npiii  \  one  Iniund  within  a  few  years  to  pru<luc>(>  the  very  evils 
it  was  intended  to  avert ;  the  course  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  as  that  of  '  dis^ace  without  compensation,  treaties 
without  security,  and  jwacc  without  tranquillity.'  Lord  Corn- 
waUis was  indeed  sjiared  the  responsibility  of  attaching  his 
name  to  the  treaty  containing  them.  How  that  veteran  statesman 
landed  in  India  with  death  upon  his  features;  how,  undeterriHl 
by  physical  sufFerinjf  and  bo<lily  prostration*  be  started  for  the 
North- Western  provinces,  and  struggling  to  serve  liis  country  with 
bis  latest  breath,  sank  into  the  grave  with  his  swonl  bv  his  side 
am)  his  pen  in  his  hand,  forms  onn  of  those  pictures  where  the 
reality  of  history  rises  in  touching  sublimity  far  above  tbe 
creations  of  fiction. 

'  O  qnalid  faoioB  et  quali  digna  tabellA.' 

Whether  Lord  CornwaUis,  had  he  lived  and  reached  the  scene 
of  action,  and  been  able  to  bear  the  arguments  of  Lord  Lake,  Sir 
John  Miilcolm,  and  the  other  eminent  men  then  upon  the  Spot, 
might  not  have  seen  rmsirn  to  alter,  or  at  least  to  modify,  his 
views,  may  be  fairly  doubted.  'J'hat  he  would  have  done  so, 
bad  the  Loitl  ComwalliB  of  1805  been  the  Lord  CornwaUis  of 
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1793,  is  more  than  probable.  These  are  at  beat  but  idle 
speculations.  Lord  ComwalliB  died,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  u 
the  senior  member  of  Council,  reigned  in  his  stead,  pending  a 
new  appointment. 

The  Government  at  home  had  rightlj  or  wrongly  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  unwise  to  appoint  any  local  official  to 
be  Governor- General.  It  was  better,  in  their  opinion,  to  entrust 
the  highest  post  to  some  person  sent  from  England,  by  rank  and 
position  superior  to  those  whose  movements  he  would  have  to 
direct,  and  free  from  the  local  jealousies  and  personal  prejudice*, 
which  a  long  residence  in  India  so  often  generates  amon^  the 
servants  of  the  Company.  Even  in  those  days  the  connection 
between  the  Indian  and  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  empire 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and  it  was  considered  that  the 
cases  could  only  be  rare  in  which  one  of  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  who  had  been  living  for  many  long  years 
without  interruption  in  a  foreign  land,  would  be  able  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  views  of  the  Government  at  home.  Nor 
had  Sir  John  Shore,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  conspicuoos 
abilities,  exhibited  in  many  departments  of  the  State,  been 
so  altogether  successful  as  Governor-General,  as  to  render 
the  appointment  of  a  civil  servant  an  encouraging  experi- 
ment. Therefore,  when  Lord  Wellesley's  term  of  office  was 
expiring,  and  he  recommended  that  Sir  George  Barlow,  one  of 
his  ablest  assistants,  should  succeed  him,  the  Board  of  Control, 
actuated  by  these  feelings,  refused  to  accept  his  recommendation. 
Neither  did  the  Board  find  any  anxiety  to  nominate  him  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  Leadenhall  Street,  then  at  the  fever- 
pitch  of  their  indignation  against  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  school 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  which  Sir  George  Barlow  belonged,  or 
was  at  least  supposed  to  belong.  But  the  real  fact  was  that  Sir 
George  Barlow  was  not  a  statesman  at  alt,  but  a  first-rate  clerk, 
ready  to  carry  out  the  views  of  his  superiors,  and  to  have  no 
opinions  of  his  own.  While  the  views  of  Lord  Wellesley  wei« 
in  the  ascendant,  Sir  George  Barlow  was  Lord  Wellesley  s  most 
ardent  disciple.  When  the  Company  had  thrown  over  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  still  more  when  Sir  George  had  been  made 
aware  that  his  supposed  agreement  with  the  late  Governor- 
General  had  largely  contributed  to  prevent  his  own  succession. 
Sir  George  went  over  bag  and  baggage  into  the  camp  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  he  now  found  himself,  by  the  decease  of  that 
nobleman,  in  the  position  of  Governor-General,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, as  senior  member  of  Council,  and  as  he  hoped  per- 
manently, if  the  authorities  in  England  could  be  brought  to 
decide  in  his  favour. 
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The  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was,  as  he  expresserl  it,  to 
divcxt  England  of  all  right  *  to  the  exercise  of  interference  in 
the  affairs  ot  tbc  native  princes,  where  we  possessed  it  to  almost 
BQ  unlimited  extent  bv  treaty,  and  to  the  withdrawing  from  all 
concern  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  every  state  bevood  the  Jumna.' 
In  other  words,  his  [Mdtcy  was  to  renew  the  course  which,  when 
pursued  by  Sir  John  Shore  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kurdia, 
had  had  such  fatal  consequences.  But  if  the  circumstances  were 
unfavourable  then,  how  much  more  had  they  become  so  now  I 
Since  the  tressiims  made  by  Scindia  under  the  Treaty  n(  Sirjee 
Anjengiu>m,  the  Kngliah  possessions  had  been  laqjcly  extended 
in  Hindostan.  The  result  was,  that  the  states  remaining  under 
the  independent  control  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Nag- 
pore,  the  Feshaw,  and  the  Nizam,  ran,  like  a  wedge,  between 
the  two  great  masses  of  British  territory  in  the  Dec-can  and  in 
Uindoslan.  Tu  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the»e 
territorial  arrangements,  Lord  H'ellesley  bad  forced  Scindia  by 
the  Treaty  of  Sirjee  Anjengaom  to  engage  to  relinquish  his 
claims  on  the  Rajahs  of  the  quasi -independent  states  of  Raj- 
pootana,  claimed  by  bim  as  his  feudatories,  but  with  whom  Lord 
Wellesley  had  concluded  defensive  alliances.  Similarly  in  the 
engagements  Co  be  made  with  Holkar,  it  was  proposed  that  that 
chieftain  should  relinquish  his  claims  over  those  states  west  of 
the  Chumbul,  with  whom  similar  engagements  had  been  entered 
into.  To  the  Rajahs  of  Bnnnelee  and  Jeypore  the  Company  was 
constdennl  to  be  under  peculiar  obligations  for  conspicuous 
faitlifulness  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  ('olonel  Monson.  The 
idea  of  Lord  Wellesley  was  in  fact  to  neutralize  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  by  taking  them  in  the  rear.  But  by  the  treaties  which 
were  now  concludnl,  it  was  not  Scindia  or  Hulkar,  but  the 
British  Government  and  the  East  India  Company,  that  i-ngagi^d 
to  enter  into  no  treaties  witli  the  Rajahs  of  Oody|K)re,  Jey|K>re, 
Juudpore,  and  the  other  feudatories  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootaua; 
while  with  incredible  baseness  the  Rajahs  of  Boondee  and  Jey- 
pore were  left  without  a  single  clause  in  the  treaty  to  protect 
them  against  the  vengeance  of  Holkar,  which  did  not  fail  to  fall 
upon  them. 

In  considering  these  affairs,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
against  merely  prophesying  after  the  event.  Viewed  by  the 
light  of  the  result,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  policy  of  con- 
cession at  this  conjuncture  was  a  mistake.  Ry  the  Mahmttas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kast  Indian  jicninsula  generally  it 
was  not  undenito(Hl,  and  was  siui|>lv  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Nothing  can  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  Rajahs 
of  Boondhec  and  Jeypore.     What  the   Directors  of  the    East 
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India  Companj  failed  to  comprehend  was  that,  having  once 
allowed  those  who  served  them  to  go  as  far  as  they  had  done  in 
the  policy  of  annexation  and  alliance,  having  ceased  in  fact  to 
be  a  mere  trading  Company  and  become  the  rulera  of  con- 
siderable territories,  it  had  become  impossible  to  draw  the  liof 
where  they  tried  to  draw  iL  The  assumption  of  the  DewanoT 
was  the  decisive  step.  By  taking  it,  the  Company  had  erecrted 
its  teats  within  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  as  a  terri- 
tarial  power,  and  had  become  at  once  the  object  of  the  hostility 
of  the  native  powers.  There  was  from  that  time  only  <me 
practical  question.  Would  the  country  powers  be  able  to  cmsh 
the  Company,  or  not?  If  the  answer  was  to  be  in  the  negative, 
then  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  wished-for  result  was  to  crush 
the  country  powers,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  constant 
leagues  and  alliances  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
Peninsula.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  each  abortive  attack  was 
followed  by  fresh  territorial  annexations,  intended  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  attacks  in  the  future.  But  each  annexation 
proved  insufficient  to  attain  that  object,  till  the  day  at  last  came 
when  the  British  arms  had  reached  the  natural  boundaries  of 
the  two  seas  and  of  the  Northern  and  North-VVestem  Mountains. 
But  that  the  Company,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  pulled 
in  contrary  directions  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  commerce 
and  empire,  should  have  shrunk  from  recognising  what  to  later 
generations  are  almost  self-evident  propositions,  can  hardly  be 
the  cause  of  blame  or  even  of  wonder.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
future  of  India  was  as  limited  as  is  our  own,  while  their 
acquaintance  with  the  past  history  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  waa 
very  inferior.  The  labours  of  their  own  servants  were  but  then 
beginning  to  elucidate  it.  Had  they  perhaps  been  able  to 
recognize  what  is  now  clear,  that  the  condition  of  India  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  simply  a  repetition  of  its  anarchic  con- 
dition in  the  fifteenth,  they  would  perhaps  have  been  able  also 
to  recognize  that  Warren  Hastings  was  the  Baber,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  the  Akbar  of  English  rule ;  that  Plassey  was  onljr 
another  Paniput;  and  that  the  Mabratta  principalities  were  as 
certain  to  go  down  before  the  advance  of  the  British  arms, 
as  the  kingdoms  of  Bejapore  and  Golcooda  and  Ahmednuggur 
before  the  attacks  of  the  Moguls. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  Ministers  in  England  had 
to  make  up  their  minds  who  was  to  be  the  permanent  successor 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  George  Barlow  had  been  hitherto 
acting,  first  as  the  senior  member  of  Council  on  the  spot,  and 
then  under  a  temporary  commission  dated  January  1806.  If  ad- 
herence, so  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the  views  of  the  Directors 
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was  to  entitle  anybody  to  the  succession,  Sir  George  had  abund- 
antly earned  it,  and  in  Leadenhall  Street  his  cause  was  now 
fully  gained.     But  the  stars  in  their  courses  still  fought  against 
him.     It   has  been  already  seen   that   the  Board    of  Control 
objected  as  a  rule  to  the  appointment  of  Indian  civilians,  how- 
ever distinguished,  to  the  highest  place,  and  this  objection  still 
stcKKl  in  the  way  of  Sir  George's  nomination.    But,  besides  this, 
a   change  had  taken  place  in  the  Ministry,  which  proved  fatal 
to  him.     On  the  15th  of  February,  1806,  the  Ministry  of  *A11 
the   Talents,'  as  already  stated,  had  come  into   power.     Lord 
Grenville  was  Premier,  and  Lord  Grenville  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesiey,  whose  friend  he  was,  and  whose 
Colleague  he  had  formerly  been.     The  Whigs  had  not  had  the 
clistribution  of  any  patronage  since  their  fall  in  1783,  and  the 
Combined  necessity  of  having   to  satisfy  the   friends  of  Lord 
Grenville — never   very   modest   in    the   matter   of  loaves   and 
&shes — as  well  as  their  own,  caused  many  of  their  supporters 
to   be  left  oat  in    the    cold.     Under   these  circumstances,  the 
■'•'^indfall  of  so  important  a  piece  of  patronage  as  the  post  of 
Governor-General  of  India  was  far  too  valuable  as  the  means 
of  satisfying  a  discontented  adherent,  to  allow  the  thought  of 
giving  it  to  an  Indian  civilian  to  be  entertained   even  for  a 
"noment.     The  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was  imme- 
diately vacated  under   the  *recal'   clause  of  the  Act  of  1784, 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Directors,  who  demurred  to 
"le    interpretation  put  upon  the  Act,  and  his  place  was  given 
*°    Xjjrd  Lauderdale.     But  the  Directors,  already  incensed  by 
"IS     rejection  of  their  favourite,  raised  a  terrific  storm  against 
tiie    new  appointment,  nor  did  they  have  to  go  far  in  order  to 
y^^   grounds  against  the  Earl,  which   satisfied  the   public   of 
^**   impropriety.     Lord  Lauderdale  was  one  of  the  few  English 
P^^*^  who  had  openly  expressed  his  approval  of  the  French 
Involution  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  had  opposed  the  war  with 
ff^nce.     In  the  days  when  the  heated  declamations  of  Burke 
wftTe  ringing  in  the  ears  of  men  like  the  trumpet  of  the  Day  of 
Doom,  and  crowned  heads  were  running  for  their  lives  all  over 
tl>^   Continent    of  Europe,  Lord    Lauderdale   naturally  became 
the  object  of  the  most  intense  unpopularity,  and  was  credited  by 
ifiorant  and  designing  persons  with  an  open  approval  of  all  the 
excesses  of  1792  and  1793.    It  is  difficult  to  make  out  that  Lord 
Lauderdale  went  beyond  the  expression  of  opinions,  which,  though 
held  but  by  few,  were  nevertheless  shared  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  and  cultivated  men  in  the  country.     But  Lord  Lauder- 
dale was  in  addition  a  political  Economist,  in  days,  when  even 
among  the  Whigs,  political  economy  was  a  suspected  and  little 
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understood  science.  There  was  a  vague  belief  that  the  Econo- 
mists had  had  something  to  do  with  the  Revolutionists,  and 
the  Revolutionists  there  was  no  doubt  had  cut  off  Louis  XVl.*s 
head.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  an  Economist.  Therefore  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  in  favour  of  cutting  olf  the  head  of  George  IlL 
Thus  reasoned  the  public,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  to  be  Governor-General  of  India,  the  cry- 
went  forth  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  found  ready 
listeners  in  days  when  the  gibes  of  the  pamphleteer  and  the 
caricaturist  were  too  often  taken  as  representing  the  sober 
realities  of  life.  If  Lord  Lauderdale,  it  was  said,  went  to  India, 
he  would  no  doubt  fraternize  with  the  French,  establish  a 
Jacobin  club  at  Bombay,  plant  a  tree  of  liberty  at  Madras,  and 
be  addressed  as  the  Citizen  Lauderdale  in  Council  at  Calcutta. 
In  any  case,  and  what  was  perhaps  worse,  he  was  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Wellesley*s  doctrines  about  throwing  open  the  trade  to 
India,  and  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
Bill  in  1783.  It  was  concealed  from  the  prophetic  vision  of 
the  Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street,  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
to  die  a  determined  opponent  of  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill  in 
1834.  The  Whig  Ministers  had  to  bow  before  the  storm.  Lord 
Lauderdale's  appointment  was  cancelled,  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  consented  to  go  out  to  India  in  his  place. 

The  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  however,  very  nearly  caiued 
the  reversal  of  Lord  Minto's  appointment,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  made  out.  The  Administration  of  Lord  Grenville  fell 
in  March  1807,  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Fox  in  September  1806,  and  of  the  constant  illwill  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  second  Administration  suc- 
ceeded. It  had  never  been  exactly  settled  whether  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India  was  a  party  or  a  permanent  appointment ; 
whether  in  fact  it  was,  or  was  not,  to  resemble  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  tenant  of  which  high  office  as  a 
rule  resigned  with  his  friends.  The  Duke  of  Portland  set  a 
wise  example,  influenced  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
recollection  that  Lord  Minto  was  an  old  adherent  of  his  own, 
by  not  interfering  with  his  appointment,  while  Lord  Gcenville 
expressly  conveyed  to  him  a  wish  that  he  should  not  resign. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  these 
circumstances,  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  position 
occupied  by  Lord  Minto  during  the  period  in  which  he  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  India.  He  went  out  bound  to  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  insisted  upon  in  Leaden- 
hall Street ;  and,  as  already  stated,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
support  of  Uie  Ministry  which  had  appointed  him,  before  he  left 
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England.  At  the  same  time  the  complications  of  foreign 
politics  had  never  been  greater ;  and  how  much  these  compli- 
cations were  to  influence  Indian  policy  will  immediately  appear. 
Lord  Minto  was  sworn  in  as  Governor-General  on  July  31, 
1807.  On  the  7th  of  that  same  month.  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
had  hod  their  famous  interview  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  part  of  the  scheme  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  autocrats  was  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
a  French  attack  upon  India  by  way  of  the  north-west  frontier. 
French  influence  was  already  very  strong  in  Persia,  whither 
General  Gardanne  and  a  numerous  body  of  picked  officers  had 
repaired,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto 
in  India.  While  war  still  existed  between  Russia  and  France, 
the  assistance  of  the  French  had  been  invited  by  Persia,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  obtaining  the  restitution  of  the  conquests  made 
by  Russia  in  1806.  Since  then  the  interview  at  Tilsit  had  taken 
place,  but  the  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs  was  not  yet 
known  in  Persia,  nor,  even  had  it  been  known,  was  the  French 
influence  likely  to  appear  the  less  formidable  when  supported 
instead  of  being  opposed  by  Russia.  The  English  and  Indian 
Governments  accordingly  determined  to  use  the  arms  of  diplo- 
macy in  order  to  shake  the  position  of  France  in  Persia,  while 
securing  the  gates  of  India  by  an  alliance  with  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  and  a  treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh,  whose  power  in  the 
Punjaub  was  at  that  time  at  its  zenith. 

'If,'  said  Hoantstnart  Elphinetone,  writing  to  Lord  Minto,  *tho 
!Frenoh  were  once  in  posBession  of  Oabnl,  their  invasion  of  our 
territorieB  woold  no  longer  be  a  great  and  desperate  enterprise,  bat 
an  attempt  which  they  might  mi^e  without  risk  when  they  pleased, 
and  repeat  whenever  the  state  of  oar  sffiurs  gave  a  prospect  of 
encoesB.' — VoL  iv.  p.  163. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  three  famous  embassies  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  Persia,  of  Mr.  Monntstuart  Elphinstone  to  Cabul, 
and  of  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  Punjaub. 

Of  the  first  and  second  of  these  missions,  the  most  solid  and 
useful  results  at  the  time,  as  Lady  Minto  observes,  were  the 
*  History  of  Cabul,'  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  that  of  '  Persia '  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  work  on  *  Beloochiatan,' 
in  the  publication  of  which  Lord  Minto  was  himself  largely 
instrumental.  The  issues  involved  in  the  missions  themselves 
have  received  a  new  and  painful  interest  from  recent  events. 
Into  the  diplomatic  imbroglio  in  which  the  Teheran  mission  got 
entangled,  and  wherein  Lord  Minto,  swayed  overmuch  by  the 
-authority  attaching  to  Colonel  Malcolm^s  opinions,  showed  his 
•customary  decision  but  not  his  usual  jadgmeat,  it  is  not  our 
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intention  to  enter ;  nor  to  ndd  to  the  *  reams  of  paper '  containing 
tbp  musty  ^jricvances  of  Sir  Hnrfonl  Jonos  a^inst  Cuhmi-I 
Malculiii,  and  of  Colonel  Malcolm  against  Sir  Jlarlonl  .tones. 
While  the  embassies  were  still  in  progress,  the  coniiition  of 
afTiiin  in  Europe  which  had  necessitatcil  them  had  materially 
altered.  The  great  disturber  of  the  jwace  of  iho  wurld  had 
tronsferreil  liis  attention  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Pyrenees, 
nor  were  K_\iDptonis  even  then  wanting  to  jirove  that  any  Instini* 
agreement  upon  Eastern  nffairs  between  the  Ojir  and  him 
was  impossible.  Persia^  which  had  cnmmencetl  by  summarily 
rejecting  the  demands  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  6nding  that  lite 
French  army  was  ])robablv  not  coming  nt  nil,  and  that  in  no 
case  would  it  arrive  in  order  to  restore  the  Hiissian  cunqucsts, 
mmie  no  diAiruIty  in  at-repling  the  more  conciliatory  proposnls 
of  .Sir  Marford  Jones.  Hut  Lurd  Minto  was  only  too  gomi  n 
prophet  when  he  foresaw  a  source  of  future  trouble  in  the  treaty' 
ncgociaicd  by  Sir  Harford.  The  original  instructions  tiiCuhmcl 
Malcolm  were,  *  if  passible  to  detach  the  Court  of  Pcrsin  frum 
the  [''rrni:h  alliance;  and   tu   j>rerail  on  that  Cuurt  to  rffuse  tlir 

f passage  uf  I'Vench  troops  through  the  territories  subject  to 
'ersia,  or  the  admission  of  I-'rench  troops  into  the  country.'* 
If  that  could  not  l>e  ubiainrd  he  was  to  try  to  induce  the  Shah 
to  ailmit  the  English  troops,  'with  a  t*irw  of  cipjtosing  the 
French  army  in  its  jmigress  to  India,  t<t  prevent  the  cession  of 
any  maritime  port,  an<l  the  establishment  of  French  factories 
on  the  coast  of  Persia.'f  The  Treaty  of  Teheran  converted  this 
tentative  policy  into  a  general  ple<lge  that,  if  any  Euri>)K'.tn 
army  invaded  Persian  territory,  the  Britifih  rjovernmeni  should 
afford  the  aid  of  a  military  force  or  suluidv.  'The  last  p<jint,' 
Lord  Minto  wrote  to  Sir  fJorc  Ouselev,  whom  the  Home  fiuvern- 
ment  had  scot  out  to  supersede  both  Sir  Harford  Jones  nnd 
Colonel  Malcolm,  *is  the  only  one  of  importance;  and  in  my 
judgment  is  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences  anil  may 
.entail  grave  ones.'t  This  opinion  was  fully  justified  by  tlie 
eventit  of  182(i-7,  when,  upon  a  renewed  attack  bv  Hussia  on 
the  Persian  territory,  England  found  herself  unable  to  redeem 
the   pledges   she   had  given    under  different  circumstances    in 

The  expedition  to  Cabul  resulte<l  in  a  treaty  with  Shah 
.Soojah,  *  by  which  the  Indian  Government  bound  itself  tn  assist 
the  Atneer  with  money  against  a  confederacy  of  the  French  and 
Persians,  while  the  king  of  Cabul  was  to  resist  those  p<mers 
while  th«  confederacy  laaccd.'§     This  treaty  ^vas  signed  on  the 
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19tl>  of  April,  1809.     Before  the  end  of  the  month  Shah  Soojah 
was    a  fugitive  from  his  dominions,  and  the  treaty  was   con- 
sequently  abortive.      Lord   Minto  has  been   criticized  for  not 
having  advanced  to  the  Ameer  a  sum  of  from  two  to  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  would  have 
obtained  '  all  the  security  that  promises  and  treaties  could  give 
for    the  King's  co-operation.'*     Ten  lacs  of  rupees  in  1809,  it 
has    been  said,  would,  by  securing  the  Ameer's  position,  have 
saved  fifteen  hundred  in  1839  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Calcutta 
Government  has  been  pronounced  unaccountable  in  sending  a 
costly  embassy  to   a  native  Court,   without  proposing  any  re- 
ciprocal benefit  to  that  Court.    The  despatch  of  Mr.  Elphinstone 
recommending  the  advance  was  written  on  the  20th  of  April. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  embassy  he  had  urged  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  out  some  advantage  to  the  Ameer 
Qiore  attractive  than  that  of  mere  safety  from  the  French. 

*  If,'  he  said,  writing  on  December  14th,  1808, '  that  Bpecions  people 
Und  an  emissary  to  ^e  king  of  Cabal,  he  will  probably  assame  his 
HaJGsty'g  entire  safety  from  the  French,  ofifer  protection  against  the 
designs  of  the  English,  and  promise  in  the  course  of  the  operations 
^gunet  India  to  redace  this  Soubah,  Bhawal  Ehan's  conntry,  and  Scinde, 
^tirely  under  the  King's  authority;  perhaps  he  may  also  promise 
fte  Pnnjaab,  Cutcb,  Guzerat,  or  some  other  country  on  (bis  side  the 
Indus;  or  he  may  engage  to  procure  a  desirable  settlement  of  the 
<^puteB  about  the  Wharaaan ;  getting  over  all  difGcalties,  by  pro- 
°iu>Gd  indemnities  in  India.  Amidst  all  these  dazzling  prospects,  I 
'ear  an  Eastern  monarch  might  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
eposes  his  crown  by  associating  with  such  a  nation  of  military  adven- 
turers, and  would  not  give  a  very  favourable  hearing  to  a  person  who 
could  only  offer  to  destroy  the  illusion.  The  state  of  our  affairs  may 
nereafter  admit  of  our  holding  out  many  attractions  to  the  King  of 
Cabul,  but  at  present  wo  can  only  display  that  of  money.  It  might 
be  expedient  to  instruct  me  how  far  to  offer  pecuniary  aid,  in  case  I 
found  it  necessary  to  counteract  French  promises,  and  what  assistance 
^e  could  give  in  ordnance,  stores,  and  officers.* — Vol.  iv.  pp.  163, 164. 

Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  nevertheless  able  to  negociate 
the  treaty  already  described,  limiting  the  English  guarantee  to 
the  Case  of  a  French  attack  ;  but  Lord  Minto  none  the  less  fully 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  counsel  and  was 
prepared  to  act  upon  it. 

'We  are  aware,'  he  said  in  his  reply,  *and  have  frequently 
o^Tanccd  the  principle  as  a  rule  of  action  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  late  measures  for  the  formation  of  defensive  alliances  against 
>  European  invasion,  that  a  sense  of  conmion  interest  and  common 
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dangor  must  form  tho  basis  of  such  alliances.  At  tlie  samo  tini6^| 
a  rigid  oxclusion  on  our  {>art  of  all  acts  of  conceasion,  aiid  of  all 
iMBifitaDOO  to  tbo  TJows  of  tbu  other  party,  though  not  directly  tuudiit^ 
to  tbo  main  porposca  of  the  allianco,  is  advorso  to  the  sucoeaafid . 
ualtiTution  of  mutual  harmony  and  goodwill.  Suob  acts  of  couceasion  ' 
or  asBtstauoc  may  tuHuonco  a  diiposition  balancing  betireen  tba- 
adrantage  and  the  hazard  of  aocapting  or  rojeutiu^^  tho  propoeod 
cuuuucliou ;  and  a  ruusonablo  aid  may  afl'ord  to  tbo  other  party  that 
latitude  of  choice,  nhich  is  alone-  compatible  witlt  tho  powor  of  action. 
by  cnablin;;  it  to  maintain  ita  indepeudeuce,  and  proaervo  tho  moan* 
of  resiHtAUCti  agaiust  a  foroigu  ftinx!,  whinh,  howcTur  dangeroog  as  an 
ally,  a  ouOBoious  seaae  of  weatniess  and  tho  dictotca  of  a  temporizing 
poUoy  might  compel  it  to  conciliato.' — Vol.  it.  pp.  171,  17li.  ii 

Accordingly,  and  altbougb  the  fear  of  the  Frencb  invasion  V 
M'as  no   longer  pn^ssing,  ihe  Envoy  was  informed  that  if  be  had 
reason  to  believe  tbut  a  sum  of  monej*,  not  exceeding  three  lacs 
of  rupees,  would  produce  a  disposiliun  on  the  port  of  the  king  fl 
of  Cabul  *to  co-opcnite  cordially  at  a  future  season  in  repelling  ™ 
a  contemplated  invasion"   be  was  authorized  to  advance  that 
sum.      Hut    bi-fure   that  despatch    reached  its  destination   tbe 
struggle  in  Cabul  was  over. 

More  solid  results  wi-re  produced  by  the  embassy  t«)  Hunjcct 
Singb.  In  his  ca^e  the  Knglisb  Government  had  a  double  object  : 
first,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  persistent  attacks  on  tlie 
small  principalities  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  :  secondly, 
to  acciire  bis  alliance  against  the  French.  The  absence  of  any 
recipnical  benefit  secmeil  likely  to  make  the  latter  object  as 
difficult  to  attain  aR  tn  the  rase  of  Cabul,  tlie  whole  of  which, 
kingdom  Kunjcet  knew  to  be  between  himself  and  the  Frencb 
in  Persia,  while  he  not  unnaturally  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  Fmnce  making  an  offer  as  favourable  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
that  of  tlie  Rritish.  Hut  when  the  danger  of  the  French  invasion 
bad  passed  by,  the  firm  tunc  of  the  Calcutta  Government,  joined 
to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Metc-alfe,  forced  him  tu 
give  way,  and  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  April,  1809,  made  the 
Sutlej  the  extreme  bnundar)-  of  Runjcct's  dominions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlie  English  bimmlary  was  advanced  from  the 
Jumna  to  the  Sutlej,  as  ibe  treaty  definitely  recognized  the 
petty  principalities  ol  Sirhind  to  be  under  the  prntcttorate  of 
the  Calcutta  Government.  *  This  treaty,'  says  one  of  the 
modern  historians  of  India,  '  which  consists  of  only  6ftecn  lines, 
is  one  of  the  shortest  on  our  records,  and  is  jierhaps  the  only 
one  which  was  never  infringe^l.'t 

llina  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  bad  the  impotsibilitjr 
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been  proved  of  the  policy  based  upon  the  idea  that,  to  use  the 
fWords  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  *a  certain  extent  of  dominion^ 
>cal  power,  and  rercnuc,  would  be  cheaply'  sacrificed  for  tran- 
quillity and  security  within  a  more  contracted  circle.'  But 
Lord  Slinto  had  not  been  long  in  India,  before  the  current  of 
opinion  in  [^•adenhall  Street  was  running  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  it  nuwod  !n  180G.  The  glories  of  Lord 
WellesleT  were  i^collecte<i :  the  risks  of  his  policy  wftre  fading 
out  of  memory:  and  when  Lord  Minto  with  a  vigorous  hand 
reduced  the  warlike  chiefs  of  the  outlying  territory  of  Bundel- 
cutul  to  complete  obedience,  but  spared  the  aggressive  adven- 
turer. Ameer  Khan,  from  suffering  the  utter  loss  of  his  position 
as  an  independent  prince,  the  Directors  approval  his  policy  in 
the  first  instance,  but  criticized  its  moderation  in  the  second. 
Financial  considcnitiuns,  however,  induced  Lord  Minto  to  abstain 
from  anything  except  the  most  strirtly  necessary  operations  of 
war.  His  expeditions  to  expel  the  French  from  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  Mauritius,  and  Java,  and  to  destroy  the  pirates 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  wore  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  securing  the  trade  of  India,  and  the  naval 
command  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  connection  with  these  expe- 
ditions he  showed  rare  qualities  of  energy  and  decision.  1  he 
«>spedition  to  Java  had  been  approved  of  from  home ;  not  so 
those  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  But  realizing  that  the 
former  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  latter,  he  undertook 
.tliem  on  bis  own  responsibility.  The  risk  to  himself  in  any 
»se  was  immense;  the  price  was  certain  loss  of  power  and 
mputatioo  in  the  event  of  failure.  The  expedition  to  Java  he 
aix:ompanied  in  person,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  determination, 
erted  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  naval  commanders, 
to  make  the  passage  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Borneo,  as 
advised  by  Captain  Greig,  that  prevented  a  delay  to  t)ic 
expedition  which  wciuld  pnd)ab1y  have  been  fatal  to  its  success. 
But  success  did  not  deprive  Lord  Minto  of  his  judgment, 
t^pcaking  of  these  events  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  he  thus 
expressed  himself: — 

'  I  do  not  foresee  that  in  what  may  remain  of  my  public  life  any 

lion  can  over  oecor  again  in  which  the  intoresls  confided  to  mo 

f^^all  require  the  assumption  at  mj  own  bazsjd  of  unaDthorixed  powers. 

1  am  far  from  thinking  that  mc-aimrea  uiidertakett  on  responsibility 

■ru  by  any  means  mcriturious  on  that  secouut.     On   the  contrary, 

itself  should  iu  my  judgment  be  put  on  its  dcfcuce,  and  it  is 

^aiot  tin  after  acquittal  that  Uio  irregular  service,  however  important, 

eau  obtain  acknowledgment,  .  .  .  My  dcfcoco  is,  first,  I  know  in  an 

,  antboritatiro  way  (I  include  the  French  ialtnda  in  this  orgoracnt) 
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Ui&t  tlio  olgectfi  proposed  by  the  racosuros  I  hazarded  vrero  doemod 
desirable  bj  (tovurutuuiit.  X  liuotv,  HHtuuilly  :  tlait  tlicy  could  uot  be 
obtained  io  any  other  nny.  Thirdly.  I  had  good  groauds,  siuw 
estebliebcd  by  Buocess  in  each  iitstanco,  to  lielieTO  tl»t  tboy  tnigbt 
thm  be  accomplished.  Fuiirlhly  (and  this  is  the  strong  point  of  my 
defence.  ■wit]iout  which  all  thd  rest  would  be  invalid),  I  woe  iuttinatuly 
convioced,  nml  I  aiu  uoir  (lanctioubd  by  tlie  events,  that  tbo  acrrioe 
would  liavo  become  impracticable  by  delay.' — Vol.  iv.  p.  319. 

Durin{^  hia  stny  in  India,  Liird  Minto  bail  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  must  I'unnidablu  itiilitnrv  risings  which  have  ever 
ahakcn  the  fabric  ut'  the  iCmpire.  The  period  was  one  of 
transition,  in  which  a  system,  which  hod  onglnally  and  frmn 
the  necessities  of  the  situntiou  been  military,  was  dffiniteljr 
becoming  civil.  It  was  hardly  to  be  rxpcctcil  that  the  military 
element  should  victv  the  change  entirely  with  satisfaction  ;  and, 
in  a  despatch  of  Nov.  ^G,  1S07,  Lord  Minto  called  the  atfeotioa 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  spirit  of  tnsuburdtnation  which 
was  prevalent,  csperiallv  at  Madras,  already  the  scene  in  1763 
and  1800  of  dangerous  movements  nf  dilTerent  characters  nmonf; 
the  Companj*8  forces.  The  Governor  of  Mailras  was  at  this 
time  Sir  George  Harlow,  who  had  bct^n  appointed  to  succccxl 
Lord  William  llcntinck.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Minto, 
Lord  VViJIiam  had  been  recalled  in  consequence  uf  the  revolt  uf 
180(J,  which  was  in  no  manner  to  In;  traix-d  to  his  conduct,  bnt 
to  that  iif  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sir  George  Harlow's 
pedantic  and  uu conciliatory  disposition  soon  brought  matters  tu 
a  crisis,  in  connection  with  certain  minor  matters  upon  the 
merits  of  which  he  was  entirely  in  the  right.  A  revolt  ensued, 
which  only  the  defection  of  the  Hyderabad  oflicors  preventcnl 
assuming  the  most  dangerous  proportions.  Sir  George,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  the  most  remarkable  presence  of  mind  and 
determination  in  facing  ihn  daiigi-r,  and  couhl  fairlv  claim  that 
if  he  had  lit  the  conflagration,  at  least  he  had  rxtinguikhed  it 
niso.  Uut  it  was  to  Lord  .Minto's  Hrmne»s,  joined  with  con- 
ciliation, thai  the  complete  disappearance  ol'  any  embittered 
feeling  after  the  mutiny  was  due.  Hurrying  to  the  spot  as  soon 
as  (he  greatness  of  the  danger  became  apparent,  he  supporter] 
the  civil  power  in  every  detail  against  the  arrogant  encroach- 
ments uf  Its  rival  ;  but  when  that  rival  was  cru«lie<l,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  making  nn  exauijile  of  the  ringlciidi-rs,  and  com- 
plete order  and  ronleni  at  length  reigned  In  Matlriu. 

The  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  LonI  Minto  n.% 
Governor-General  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  established  the 
precedent,  that  the  Govcmor^Gencralship  of  India  was  not  oii 
appointment  to  be  changed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  partv. 
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But  Lord  Minto  owed  the  termination  of  his  Indian  career  to  a 
more  ignoble  cause  than  even  the  manoeuvres  of  party.  An 
obscure  royal  intrigue  signed  his  dismissal.  The  Prince  Regent 
conceived  himself  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  assistance  rendered 
to  him  by  Lord  Moira,  who  had  long  been  in  his  special  con- 
fidence, during  the  Alinisterial  crisis  which  ensued  upon  the 
munler  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  and,  by  diligent  pressure  exercised 
upon  a  weak  Ministry,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recal  of 
Lord  Minto  from  India,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Moira  in 
his  place.  The  peculiar  position  of  Lord  Minto  no  doubt 
encouraged  the  Prince  Regent.  While,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Grey  and  his  friends — as  Lord  Minto's  eldest,  daughter  wrote 
to  him  from  England — 'your  measures  are  those  of  the  present 
Ministry,  and  your  honour  and  glory  theirs,  consequently  not 
to  be  promoted — in  the  eyes  of  said  Ministers  you  are  an 
Oppositionist,  and  equally  an  unfit  person  to  be  exalted  by 
their  approbation.'  * 

Faction  was  again  running  very  high  in  England.  Lord 
Holland  and  the  pure  Foxite  Whigs  were  making  themselves 
the  champions  of  Napoleon.  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr.  Horner 
■were  refusing  to  follow  them  in  this  course.  The  Foxite  Whigs 
had  even  stooped  to  make  themselves  the  champions  of  the 
Madras  officers.  The  Court  of  Directors  yielded,  but  unwillingly, 
to  combined  Royal  and  Ministerial  pressure,  and  their  resolution 
of  recal  was  accompanied  by  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Lord 
Minto's  great  services.  At  the  same  time  he  was  raised  a  step 
in  the  Peerage,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
■were  accorded  to  him.  'My  answers  to  the  thanks,'  said  Lord 
Minto,  *  were  received  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  at  the 
same  critical  time  when  ihe  movers  of  the  thanks  were  treating 
me  like  a  criminal.'  t 

Lord  Minto  now  returned  to  England  to  reap  that  reward  of 
rest  to  which  long  and  various  services  had  entitled  him,  and 
to  devote  what  remained  to  him  of  life  to  his  family  circle,  and 
to  those  literary  pursuits  which  had  occupied  even  the  scanty 
leisure  of  public  life.  He  was  a  great  reader,  as  his  correspon- 
dence shows,  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  classical  scholar, 
for  he  perused  the  whole  of  Cicero's  letters  on  his  way  out  to 
India.  There  is  something  very  touching,  when  viewed  by  the 
light  of  what  followed,  in  the  eager  yearning  to  be  at  home,  and 
once  more  to  see  the  craigs  at  Minto  and  the  other  scenes  he 
loved  so  well,  with  which  his  correspondence  abounds  during 
bis  last  year  in  India.^ 
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'  Pourquoi  Ic  prnnoncer,  ce  nom  de  la  pitrie? 
DatiK  son  brilluut  oxil  son  otuur  <iu  a  frimi ; 
II  re«onnc  do  loin  dang  8on  lime  nttendriu, 
C^jnuiie  les  pas  coudub  on  la  toU  d'an  am).* 

Though  fct'Hiiy  (.■xbaii9U*d  by  severe  work  an<I  the  depresaioa 
caused  I>_v  the  loss  of  friends^  above  all  by  tliat  of  Wyndhom,  he 
returDe<t  to  Kngtand,  as  those  around  him  lau^biDgly  said,  with 
a  deal  of  'youth  and  beauty'  left.  Writing  at  sea,  on  his  way 
to  Java»  to  Lady  Minto,  he  had  lold  her  that  he  hopwl  yet  to  tw 
allowed  *  to  twaddle  a  space — 1  have  not  settled  how  long — 
amongst  you  all/ 

'I  allow,'  ho  wont  on,  'that  ilio  gentlcinan  belund  loay  put  ont  a 
little,  and  win  the  race  before  I  intoud  it;  but  this  is  no  part  of  mj 
plan,  and.  I  roally  hupo  he  will  not  In  so  oiiuivU,  nor  such  a  marplot. 
After  all  if  the  fellow  sLoold  be  a  brute,  I  hardly  know  how  I  should 
luTo  the  face  to  complain,  seeing  that  on  March  tbo  23rd  I  turned  tho 
comer  of  threescore.' — Vol.  iv.  p.  253. 

The  words  were  prophetic.  Lord  and  Lady  Minto  never  met. 
l"ew  sadder  tales  exist,  whether  in  history  or  in  fiction,  than  that 
with  which  the  concluding  pages  of  this  book  arc  occupied. 
What  is  there  told  with  touching  and  graphic  simplicity  we 
shall  not  spoil  by  repetition.  Lord  Minto  landed  in  England 
mi  May  the  18th,  1814.     On  June  the  Slst  he  was  no  more. 

Thus  terminatfrd  a  long  and  varied  career.  Those  who  have 
had  the  patience  to  travel  with  us  so  for,  will  not  have  failed  to 
be  struck  with  tho  numbej-  and  different  character  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  passed  rapidly  before  them.  English  party 
politics,  Continental  diplomacy,  Indian  Government,  in  emcn 
and  all  of  these  did  Lord  Minto  play  some  part.  In  the  early 
portion  of  his  mreer  the  natural  modesty  of  bis  disposition 
caused  him  to  subonlinate  his  own  judgment  in  far  too  great  a 
degree  to  that  of  Hurke;  but  this  error  saved  bim  at  least  tmin  H 
falling  into  the  opposite  fault,  in  which  the  Foxite  Wbiga  ™ 
obstinately  persevered,  of  supporting  the  despotism  which  bad 
sprung  out  of  the  French  tlevolution,  bt^ciiuM:  they  had  sap- 
jmrted  the  French  Revolution  itself  in  Its  earlier  stages.  In  his 
Continental  missions  he  did  whatever  could  be  done  to  save 
hopeless  undertakings  fr»)m  the  failure  to  which  they  were 
doomed  ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  independent  sphere 
of  action  was  accorded  to  him  in  India  that  Lord  Minto  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the  world  those  great  qualities  whicb 
Burke  had  early  recognized,  and  to  which  in  one  of  his  last 
letters  he  still  bore  testimony.  *  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,'  liurkc  said,  *  is 
one  of  the  best  men  1  have  ever  known,  and  one  of  the  ablest.'  * 
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5.  Codrx  Diphimatit-ua  jEvi  Saxomci^  opera  Johannis  M.  Kemblc. 
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6.  Calalcffue  of  Mapt,  Flans,  arid  Views  of  London,     Collected 
and  arranged  by  Frederick  Grace.     Londou,  1878. 

0\1K)\^  existed  long  lii'fun^  Middlesex  had  become  tbe 
name  uf  the  land  between  the  Coin  and  the  I..ea,  n  wild 
tgioQ  of  dark  woods,  of  flowing  rivers,  of  vast  unnbulesome 
maribcs,  of  scanty  |>opuliitiuti.  The  Kumnns  made  their  roads 
to  Ldiidun  through  this  region,  because  at  London  Bridge  the 
Xhamcs  could  be  cro8se<i,  but  tbe  ronds  ran  among  desolate  places, 
&nd  were  protected  at  intervals  by  military  stations.  There  are 
Stirring  historical  memories  connected  with  the  places  we  calL 
battle  Bridge  and  Clerkenwell,  with  Brockley  Hill  and  Cowey 
'Stakes.  But  wc  do  nut  propose  to  dwell  on  them  here.  It  was 
not  till  tbe  Saxons  came,  that  Middlest^x  received  ita  modern 
name. 

Of  the  origin  of  thu  Middle  Saxons  wc  know  little  but  what 
their  name  tells  ns.  They  did  not  bear  it  before  tbey  came  to 
England,  because,  like  the  East  Saxons  in  Essex,  and  the  West 
Saxons  in  VVessex,  they  manifestly  owetl  it  to  the  |)osition  of 
tbeir  settlemi-nt  with  reference  to  the  settlements  of  the  olbcr 
tribes.  But,  though  the  other  Saxons  have  their  jilaces  in  the 
chronicle  of  tbe  Coni|uest,  the  Middle  Saxons  are  not  named,, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  conjectured  that  they  were  only  a 
branch  of  the  great  East  Saxon  family.  Tbe  geographical  dis- 
tinction hetween  the  two  provinces  is  not  sufficiently  great  tO' 
acrnunt  for  the  difirrence  ol  name,  unless  some  real  ditTerence  of 
people  eKi&te<l ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  about  them,  they  were- 
very  few  in  numl>cr.  The  6rst  ICnglish  inhabitants  of  the  mtut 
populous  of  English  counties  in  the  present  day  were  a  handful 
of  rude  settlers  dwelling  far  apart  along  the  bank  uf  the  Thames, 
and  still   farther  apart    in  the  valleys   of   the  Brent  or  of  the 
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tributaries  of  the  Len.  A  i"cw  villages  marked  Uip  course  of 
the  nncieiit  roacls ;  but  tlieru  were  iiu  populous  towns,  no  great 
mark(?t-plac(^  no  fortrcsst's.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Noruian 
Conquest,  and  much  later,  Middlesex  rcmaine<I  hut  half  culti- 
vated, and  a  vast  forest  ilourisheil  over  the  face  of  the  countjr. 
The  lanil-spriiigs  of  the  heavy  rlavs  sent  fortli  water-hn>i>ks  in 
abumlanee,  :ind  the  brooks  nourishei]  willows  and  hazels,  oaks  and 
beeches.  Many  of  the  names  which  survive  tell  us  of  this  time. 
The  North  Haw  and  the  South  Haw  were  divided  by  the  Coin. 
Arton  ix  the  town  of  tlie  oak.  XorwcKMl  and  Ashfortl,  Hounslow 
and  W'i  llesdcu,  &iulhgntc,  I  lighgati-,  and  a  score  of  names  besides, 
icslifv  to  the  ancient  condition  nf  the  country.  There  were,  as 
there  still  are,  high  hilU  and  lesser  ones,  but  there  was  and  t* 
but  little  level  jn'ound. 

The  undulatin){^  character  uf  the  surface  of  Middlesex  cannot 
be  better  tested  than  by  taking  the  levels  along  a  line  at  llin 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  river's  bunk.  Tliis  i»  easily 
done  by  followin<i;  the  rour&c  of  a  great  modern  thoroughfare 
like  Oxford  Street.  There  is  almost  a  straight  line  of  roadway 
from  Shepherd's  IJush  to  the  site  of  the  old  City  wall  at  Newgate  : 
but,  in  spite  of  the  levelling  process  which  the  ground  has 
suffered,  there  arc  not  a  hundred  yards  of  really  ilat  ground 
along  the  whole  route.  At  .Shephertl's  Bush  wc  are  only 
21  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  there  is  a  gradual  ascent 
to  Plough  Lane  on  the  lop  of  Nolting  Hill,  which  is  72  icot 
higher.  Onne  S<|uart'  is  34  feet  above  the  ornamental  water 
ill  Kensiugton  Gardens,  whence  the  ground  again  rises  until  nt 
Park  Lane  a  height  of  92  feet  is  reached.  From  Cnmlierland 
Gate  there  is  a  slight  duwnwanl  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Tallcy  through  which  the  St.  Mary  or  T^-lwurne  once  Ihiwed.  This 
is  At  G2  feet;  but  the  ground  rises  imincdiatelr,  and  at  Kegont 
Circus  the  level  of  Notttng  Hill  is  again  almost  attuinetl.  I'roin 
Regent  Circus  to  Farringdon  Street,  in  the  valley  thnmgh  whiih 
the  ojjen  Flwt  Kiver  flnwetl  within  our  memory,  we  find  n 
constant  but  slight  fall ;  and  at  the  site  of  what  us<m1  to  I»>  the 
Hulborn  Bridge,  below  Snow  Hill,  we  are  little  higher  than  at 
Shepherd's  Hush.  Many  such  examples  might  be  given  /rorii  the 
suburbs  of  London.  Thus,  Kcgeiit  Street  falls  ns  niti<h  as 
30  feet  between  Oxford  Stn-et  and  Pircaflrllv,  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  nearly  KM)  feet  between  Westminster  Abl)ey  and 
St.  Mar^'lcbonc.  Along  another  great  thoroughfare,  the  Strand, 
there  are  also  changes  of  level ;  but  they  are  alight  in  com- 
parison, for  the  three  brooks  which  once  cro8se<l  the  roadway 
under  bridges  have  long  since  ilisappeanrd,  and  the  vntlrvs 
through  which  they  ran  have  been  raised  to  the  general    level. 
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It  is  the  same  with  almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  there 
is  likewise  but  little  variation  in  its  geological  features.  Here 
and  there  a  hill  higher  than  the  rest  has  a  capping  of  sand ; 
here  and  there  a  valley  deeper  than  the  others  has  a  layer  of 
peat.  The  glacial  drift  passed  over  it  at  some  remote  period, 
and  fossils  are  occasionally  found.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
Middlesex  o0ers  as  little  to  the  geologist  as  to  the  landscape 
painter,  and  the  suburbs  of  London  rapidly  obliterate  all  the 
more  prominent  natural  features.  Where  are  the  rivers  which 
used  to  flow  by  the  meadows  of  St,  Marybourne  or  Westboume, 
of  Holbourne  and  Kilbourne  ?  The  names  are  still  there,  but 
the  water  is  gone,  to  the  eye  at  least 

Such  was  the  land  on  which  the  Middle  Saxons  settled.  We 
never  hear  of  it  as  a  kingdom,  though  even  Surrey  had  its  petty 
king.  ■  After  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  there  was  no  bishopric  of 
Middlesex,  but  the  Bishop  was  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Essex, 
and  held  the  see  of  London.  The  first  contemporary  mention 
'we  have  of  Middlesex  shows  it  already  owning  a  double  sub- 
jection. The  King  o£  the  East  Saxons — himself  a  tributary  of 
Mercia — granted  in  a.d.  704  a  piece  of  land  at  Twickenham 
to  the  Bishop  ;  and  in  the  deed  he  speaks  of  it  as  situated  in 
*  provincia  Middle  Saxonorum.'  *  The  geographical  situation  of 
Liondon  cut  it  ofT  equally  from  the  counties  on  either  side  of  it, 
bat  the  accident  which,  within  historical  memory,  gave  the 
reclaimed  estuary  of  the  Lea  and  its  delta,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  to 
Middlesex,  may  have  appeared  to  justify  the  idea  that  London 
is  and  has  ever  been  in  Middlesex.  Vet  it  would  be  more 
erroneous  to  say  that  London  is  in  Middlesex,  than  to  say  that 
Middlesex  has  gradually  spread  round  London.  Once,  a  wide 
valley,  filled  at  every  high  tide,  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
City.  On  the  west  was  the  narrower  J?ood,  or  Fleet,  denominated 
in  an  early  charter  '  Lunden  Fen.'  On  the  north  was  the  moor- 
land and  marsh  of  Flnsbury.  And,  looking  across  the  Thames, 
to  the  wide  lakelike  expanse  behind  and  beyond  the  islets  of 
the  Surrey  side,  London  was  indeed,  as  its  name  imports,  a  city 
of  waters,  and  separated  as  much  from  Middlesex  as  I'rom  Essex, 
almost  as  much  as  from  Kent  and  Surrey. 

In  its  first  form,  then,  as  a  county,  Middlesex  was  that  district 
north-west  of  London  on  which  a  small  outlying  family  of 
Saxons  had  settled.  The  older  towns  lie  along  the  river  and 
in  the  track  of  the  great  roads,  but  wide  districts  had  scarcely 
an  inhabitant;  and  we  may  judge  by  the  immense  size  of  some 
of  the  original  parishes,  such  as  Enfield,  Barnet,  Harrow,  that 

*  '  Cwlez  Diploniftticufl,'  lii. 
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thU  ban>ness  continunU  long  after  Uie  first  settlement.  When' 
we  reacli  the  comparatively  clear  period  of  the  Domesday  SurroT, 
we  sec  the  same  thing;  even  more  plainly.  Three  sides  of  the 
■county  were  defined  by  the  respective  courses  oi  the  Coin,  the 
'Xhamns,  and  the  I,ca.  But  the  fnurth — the  noi'thern  SAiXc- — is 
more  irrej^ular.  Tlie  boundary  line  leaves  the  Coin  at  llnrondil, 
and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Colney  Hatch,  where  it  first 
turns  northward  and  then  bends  back,  so  as  almost  to  surround 
Tottcridgc  and  two  of  the  three  Bometa.  Tlicn,  tending  north 
again,  it  takes  in  South  Mims,  leaving  North  iVIims  to  Mcrt- 
furdshirc,  and  runs  ahni>st  in  a  straight  line  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  Enheld  Chase  to  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  just  below 
Waldiam  Abbey. 

The  reason  of  this  irregularity  is  worth  seeking,  giving  us,  as 
it  does,  a  curious  example  uf  ttie  immense  influence  exerted  by 
the  Church  in  slmniug  for  us  this  England  of  ours  as  it  now  is. 
High  Barnct  and  bast  Barnet  were  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albang.  Totteridge  was  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely's  manor  of  Hatfield  ;  so  these  three  places,  though 
almost  surrounded  by  Middlesex,  are  in  Hertfordshire;  while 
Hndley,  South  Mims,  and  linfield,  being  in  other  hands,  were 
left  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  happened  that  both  Hadlcy, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  border,  and  \urth  Mims  beyond  it,  cune 
to  Geoffrey  Mandeville  after  the  Conducst,  and  were  together 
placed  by  him  under  the  influence  of  Walden  Abbey,  to  which 
foundation  he  gave  the  tithes  of  the  Hertfordshire  parish  and  the 
manor  of  Hndley  itself.  To  this  gift  we  owe  the  mirih-rn  name 
of  'Munken'  Haillry,  corrupted  still  further  when  the  site  of 
the  so-called  Battle  of  Bomet  is  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  in 
'  Monkey  Mead  '  on  Glndmore  Heath.  This  irregularity  of  the 
northern  frontier  is  further  instructive  as  pointing  to  a  time 
when  no  exact  bonier-line  had  been  drawn  hi-twcH>n  the  counties; 
a  time  when  the  Churcli  had  not  yet  exerted  her  in6uence  to 
mark  out  the  parishes ;  a  time  when  the  ancient  forest  covered 
all  the  northern  bills,  and  when  Middlesf'x  and  Hertfonlshire 
were  as  indefinite  as  the  great  Lone  Land  of  \orth  America  in 
our  own  day. 

The  position  of  Middlesex  among  counties  may  be  even  now 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  its  shrievalty.  Henr>- 1,  granted  the 
county  of  Middlesex  to  the  City  of  London  to  farm.  The  City» 
that  is,  received  from  the  King  leave  to  gather  the  county 
twenues,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  hail  to  appr>int  a  shertfT 
(or  the  purpose.  There  was  probably  a  sheriff  of  l.ondnn  before 
this,  as,  in  a  charter  of  later  date,  rcricwing  the  grant,  the  citi2ens 
hare  a  confirmation  of  their  powers  of  appointing  sherifl's  both 
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for  city  am!  county.  They  also  claimed,  and  have  occasionally 
-exercised,  a  power  of  tllsmisslag  an  obaozious  or  incompetent 
slieriff ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sheriiff  unlike  the  hig:h 
sherilf  of  an  ordinary  English  or  Irish  county,  was  In  reality 
onlr  the  deputy  or  representative  of  the  wlmlc  body  uf  citizen*, 
lui  cu'wisiiig  in  their  corj*orate  capacity  the  office  of  sherifT. 
If  wp  do  not  mistake,  he  is  never  addressed  as  *  high/  and  is 
rather  a  *  sub-sheriff*  than  a  '  high  sheriflV  The  '  High  Sheriff' 
of  l^ndon  is  the  present  representative  of  the  ancient  Port-recTe, 
namely,  the  Lf>rd  Mayor.  \or  do  we  properly  hear  of  the 
county  of  the  City  of  London,  as  we  hear  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dristolt  or  of  Norwich,  or  of  Dublin.  London  is  not 
the  county  town  of  ^fid<lI(>spx.  This  honour  may  be  saiH  to 
t>elong  to  Brentford,  where  county  eleclions  arc  ratified,  and 
where  the  polling-place  used  to  be.  In  fact,  the  anomalous  coo* 
<lition  of  Middlesex  among  English  counties  may  be  proved  by 
innumerable  examples  ;  and  all,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  take 
their  rise  in  the  fact  that,  while  other  counties,  as  Kent  or 
SuTTey,  had  declined  from  being  independent  kingdoms,  or,  like 
GloQcestershirc  or  Ucrkshire,  had  Ijeen  separated  from  larger 
xlivisions,  Middlesex  was  not  only  very  small,  very  thinly  popu- 
lated and  over-shadowed  by  the  greatness  of  London,  which 
-drew  towurds  itself  all  settlers,  bat  was  also  a  kind  of  borderland 
l>etween  several  quarrelsome  neighltours.  As  the  country  became 
more  settlinl,  the  various  tribes  and  kingdoms  which  bad  fought 
■over  Middlesex  retired  within  tbejr  own  boundaries.  Essex  drew 
back  beyond  the  Lea;  Wessex  beyond  the  Coin  ;  and  Middlesex — 
coveriMl  with  wild  womls,  tin-  happy  hunling-gruunds  nf  priests 
and  burghers  and  kings — having,  for  want  u(  people,  little  voice 
in  its  own  government  (its  soil  owned  by  the  great  merchants 
-or  the  rich  monasteries  of  London  and  the  suburbs),  finally,  by 
the  charter  of  Henry  L,  lost,  if  it  had  ever  enjoyed,  its  local 
independence.  AH  that  tlic  citizens  stipulatnl  to  pay  for  this 
gTi'at  gift  was  the  modest  rent  of  300/.  a  year,  and  they  pay  it 
■till. 

To  show  that  our  estimate  of  the  want  of  population  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  county  is  not  exaggerated,  it  is  only 
necilful  to  refer  to  the  Domesday  Survey.  There  is  no  mentinn 
of  Ltmdon  in  this  account  ai  Middlesex,  a  circumstance  which 
4?annot  surprise  any  one  who  remembers  that  LomliAi  is  not  in 
Middlesex.  There  is  no  survey  of  the  City,  and,  had  one  been 
required,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  thing  wholly  ajKirt 
from  the  survey  of  Middlesex.  The  county  was  divided  into 
six  hundreds.  Three  lay  along  the  river — Spelethome  and 
Honeslaw  and  Osuluestan.     Three  were  wholly  inland— I^lele- 
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tborac  and  Onra  nnil  Delmctone.  O^sulstOD  has  disappean 
from  tbe  modpm  lists,  in  which  Kensington  figures  instea 
Thr  first  Iptt/rr  has  dropped  from  the  name  of  Helthitrne  ; 
Spelthoqw,  an  imprissible  form  so  far  simth,  is  somolim 
written  for  Spulitioni.  Delmet<ine  has  become  Edmonton,  aiM 
Gara  has  been  turned  into  Gore,  or,  as  it  was  spelt  in  i 
last  century,  Goarc.  The  hundred  ol'  Hounslow  is  now  call 
after  Isleworth.  The  number  of  tenants  in  chief  was  onl 
twenlv-four,  and  but  one  English  name  occurs  among'  the 
The  Iviu»  himself,  strangely  enough,  has  no  manor,  bu 
only  some  houses  and  twelve  acres  and  a  half  of  *  No  man* 
land,'  which  probably  lay  close  to  the  City,  and  aftcrwaitl 
formed  |>art  of  the  site  of  the  Charterhouse.*  The  ^^a 
landowners  were  the  Archbishop,  ibe  Bishop  of  London  aa 
bis  cathptiral  church,  the  Abbeys  of  Westminster,  Rarkin^i 
and  ihe  Holy  Trinity  at  llouen ;  the  Karl  of  Mortaine,  Eat 
Roger,  Geoffrey  de  Mandcrille  and  Walter  Fitzothcr. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  King's  almost  landlen 
conilition  in  the  county,  when  wc  remember  that  Edward  thr  Con- 
fessor constantly  lived  at  Westminster,  where  we  might  suppa 
him  to  have  had  a  palace,  besides  the  house  he  gave  Ii>  the  AbltPVi 
It  isf  however,  possible  that  he  reside*]  habitually  in  the  monat> 
tcry,  and  that  Westminster  Hall  and  (he  adjoining  building* 
were  erected  on  a  new  site  in  the  reign  of  William  Hufus. 
The  sul>jc>ct  is  full  of  obscurity,  but  in  a  statute  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Palace  at  Westminster  is  mile*)  the  King's 
manor.  The  land  on  which  it  stands  may  have  l>cen  claimed 
as  foreshore.  Il  was  by  this  means,  no  doubt,  that  Henry  IlL 
look  possession  of  the  whole  estate  which  now  forms  the  manor 
of  the  Sovoy.  Unless  we  allow  for  this,  we  may  lie  puzzlcxl 
to  account  for  tlie  rxist4>nce  of  nnv  land  between  London  and 
Westminster  which  did  not  belong  to  Westminster  Abht'y, 
and  was  not  reckoned  into  the  great  jiarish  of  St.  Margaret. 
So  great  must  have  l>cen  the  alteration  of  the  Thames  bank— 

■  Mr.  FmmanCHiHt'vrrof  IhoN'onnanCnfNpesl.'ToLT.  p.  807")  piiw,  'Of  the 
Tower  wt  Looilwi  itwlf  llieru  is  no  ctcoount  io  tha  Sum]',  bMausc  iLi-ro  is  an 
•■^.-ouut  of  UmhIoii  nt  all.'  Tbia  u  ftn  uns&tufnct>n7  roMio.  'Hie  Toirrr  u  not 
in  Doiiton  but  In  MiiMIr  s^x.  onlT  n  {jcirtinn  of  thn  'tovtt-r  I'Roinrt  hang  vithtn 
%iw  City  txiiiniliuT.  Bril  Mr.  ]''rv«iniui  lilaiiwlf  nu-titJoiu  ou  l)io  Mtoo  page 
ftvrenil  utl)«r  costlM  built  nr  liolij  by  William  wliicli  arc  uot  BKialiiiMNi  iu  tba 
SurT(.->',  null  ha  uuik^a  a^  Mtb-iniit  Ut  lunign  a  rewnii  for  tbeir  cuissinn.  The 
TowtT  llwlf  alinn«t  r<-rta)nly  ittiin>U  <^  for«*hnre  wlilch  was  not  dry  \mvA  hthn 
the  L'-ottnwat.  NntliiDg  but  a  cuQiplolw  rlironolirKu-al  Kt^smjih}-  at  llut  latunrii-n 
of  tbp 'i'[i>mc«M)cl  l.ea  can  nwJvv  Umi  roiifiinltin  an>l  ilillii-iilljr  wliii^U  inuy  bo 
furtliet  itlnstouted  bv  tho  foci  that  part  of  Wn^nitli  in  on  t\w  nnrtli  laiiK,  »n 
that  it  bM  boon  m\i  VM  mora  nealtb  goes  tlirouj;)!  WdoIh-IcIi  tbim  tliniugh 
any  <rtlicr  poriili  ia  Engloiti]. 
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f»ex~liaps  by  the  artificial  deepening  of  the  channel — that  there 

can.   be  little  doubt  that  within  historical  memory  the  whole  of 

St.     James's  Park,  from  Whitehall  to  the  Birdcage  Walk,  was 

t\ie    bed  of  a  tidal  estuary.     In  those  days  Westminster  stood 

on.  Thomey  Island,  and  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  surrounded  by 

water  at  every  tide.     The  Abbot's  vast  manor  is  fully  described 

in    tlie  Survey,  and  its  boundaries  had  been  set  forth  more  than 

a  century  earlier  in  a  charter  of  King  Edgar.*     It  extended  from 

Chelsea  to  the  City  wall,  and  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames. 

In   Domesday  we  are  told  only  of  one  great  tenant,  Bainiard, 

the  same  who  may  have  given  his  name  to  Baynard*s  Water,  or 

Bayswater.     If  so,  his  holding  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  in 

Hyde  Park.     But  it  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Lin- 

<^)n's  Inn,  and  Bainiard  with  the  owner  of  Baynard's  Castle 

within  the  City  itself. 

It  is  very  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  land 

on  which  the  Strand  now  stands  was  not  built  upon ;  that  along 

the  river  bank,  between  the  wall  of  London  and  the  monastery 

™  Westminster,  there  were  few  or  no  houses ;  that  Lud-gate 

opened   directly  on  the   Fleet  River,  as  indeed  its  name  im- 

poTts ;  and  that  even  the  line  of  Holbom  and  St.  Giles's  was 

y^^J^   sparsely  inhabited.      The   church  of  St.  Clement  Danes 

"Indeed   was  in  existence,  and  was   known  by  that  name,  but 

It  belonged  to  the  Abbot.  ■    The    first   considerable  suburb  of 

which  we   hear   in  this  direction  lay  along    the  line  of   Shoe 

^■^Oe,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  City  into  the  great  ward 

o»  Farringdon  Without.     The  rest  of  the  parish  of  St.  Alargaret 

*'***»t  have  been  completely  rural.     We  read  of  cottagers  and 

P'^ughs,  of  cattle  and  hogs,  of  meadow  and  woodland,  but  only 

***    twenty-five    houses    *  of   the  Abbot's   knights   and  of  other 

"^^n.'     If  this  was  the  condition  of  Westminster,  that  of  the 

roore  distant  manors  may  easily  be  inferred.      From  the  data  of 

i^OQiesday  Book  we  have  made   an  estimate  of  population,  of 

***lrse  approximate,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the  period 

"^*  the  Conquest  the  population  of  Middlesex,  even  on  the  river's 

"*nk   and  in  close  neighbourhood  to  London,  was  very  small, 

^bile  in  the  places  which  lay  further  away,  it  resembled  rather 

that  of  one  of  our  less  populous  colonies,  than  even  a  distant 

*Syicultural  county  at  the  present  day.     We  have,  by  a  curious 

Coincidence,  exactly  the  same  number  of  people,  namely  114,  in 

**cb  of  the  three  places — Harrow,  Isleworth,  and  Enfield,  giving 

ADout  2'2i[  acres  to  each   inhabitant  in  Harrow ;    21  acres  in 

*  'Codex  Diplomaticue,'  dixix.     Tbia  clinrlcr  ia  mnrked  by  Mr.  Kemblc  na 
doubtful,  but  the  boaodftrieB  are  in  An^Io-Saxon,  and  ore  certainly  of  tbo  bighi.'Bt 
vitiooity  if  not  actually  of  the  time  of  Edgar. 
Vol.  150.— No.  299.  E  Enfield ; 
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Enfield ;  and  4  acres  in  Islewortb.  The  modem  inbabituti  a 
the  original  parish  of  Harrow,  which  is  by  no  means  &  popoloK 
place,  are  upwards  of  7000.  There  are  fully  20,000  people  ii 
Isleworth  ;  and  Enfield,  taking  the  whole  undivided  paridt, 
contains  not  fewer  than  17,000.  In  short  there  are,  in  rooad 
numbers,  rather  more  than  eight  persons  to  the  ac:re  in  lalewotA. 
nearly  two  acres  to  each  person  in  Harrow,  and  about  tbice 
quarters  of  an  acre  to  each  person  in  Enfield. 

The  result  is  much  the  same  if  we  examine  the  smaUa 
holdings.  Everywhere  we  find  that  few  people  lived  awaj  bn 
the  great  roads  and  from  that  greatest  thoroughfare  of  all,  the  rim- 
Middlesex  in  fact  resembled  parts  of  Surrey  and  of  £aiex,  a 
they  were  within  living  memory.  There  were  bare  heatht. 
like  the  bilUsummits  round  Dorking.  There  were  woods,  lib 
the  remains  of  Epping  and  Waltham  Forests.  Xhe  conntn 
did  not  undulate  so  much,  but  it  was  not  less  wild.  Thoogt 
traversed  by  important  highways,  we  may  well  believe  thit 
little  of  the  comparative  civilization  of  the  adjoining  dv 
was  communicated  to  the  distant  villages.  In  fact,  tber 
were  few  villages  or  buildings,  and  though  along  the  riTer'i 
bank  there  was  a  greater  concourse  of  people,  in  the  more  remoto 
places,  buried  in  woods  and  far  from  the  King's  higbwaj,  tbt 
number  of  inhabitants  was  disproportionately  small  as  compaicd 
with  the  area. 

Where  we  find  very  large  manors  and  very  large  paiiibei, 
we  may  usually  conclude  that  the  population  was  small  snd 
widely  scattered.  The  manor  was  almost  always  contei^ 
minous  with  the  parish,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  SniT^ 
and  for  long  afterwards.  Such  parishes,  then,  as  the  three  o 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  such  others  as  Hanwell,  HendoB, 
Edmonton,  and  Kingsbury,  with  an  enormous  acreage,  jet 
with  small  churches  and  churchyards,  had  but  few  people. 
The  frequent  mention  of  *  pannage/  that  is,  beech-mast  and 
acorns  for  hogs,  gives  us  a  further  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
land.  In  some  places  it  is  enormous.  Thus  Harrow  and'£nfidd 
could  each  feed  2000  hogs;  Hillingdon  with  Colham,  1400} 
Harmondsworth,  500 ;  Hayes,  400 ;  and  Greenford,  with  on\j 
2000  acres,  could  yet  support  300  hogs. 

So  far  we  have  adduced  only  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  eailj 
condition  of  Middlesex.  But  we  are  not  without  testimony-  oft 
more  direct  kind.  Thus  it  Is  recorded  of  Leofric,  who  was  abbot 
of  St.  Albans  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  that  he  cleared 
away  the  woods  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
highway  from  London,  because  robbers  were  harboured  in  them. 
Still  more  to  the  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  FitzStephen,  who* 
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rv-xting^  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  II.,  says  that  on  the  north  side  of 
X<r»Ti([on  Mies  an  immense  forest,  in  which  arc  dens«ly-wooded 
lhi«*keis,  the  co»crts  of  gtiine,  stajfs,  fftlU>w-dccr,  boars,  and  wild 
bisXIs.*  He  also  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  right  of  the 
ci^S^eas  to  hunt  in  Middlesex,  ojid  mentions  their  merlins, 
gr^^haiFks  and  hounds.  This  right  is  frequently  confirmed  in 
clx  Alters,  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  yuc  owe  the  prcscn'ation  of  the 
op>«sn  spaces,  now  laid  out  in  the  parks  for  which  London  is  so 
remix-jarkaidi!.  So  laU'ly  as  two  centuries  ago,  a  hare  was  nlways 
bt^nted  as  part  of  tbe  ceremonial  when  the  Lnnl  Mayor  paid  his 
stcm.cc  Wsit  to  the  conduits  in  St.  Marylehone,  and  the  remains  of 
tli«^  hunting  ground  now  form  the  Ilegcnt's  l*ark.  The  bishops 
heL«Ll  their  hunting-seat  at  Haringbaj  or  Homsey.  Bishop's 
W<3od  and  Ken  Wood  still  mark  the  situation  of  this  ccclc- 
si^Latical  playground,  tri  which  tlie  High-gate  was  one  entrance. 
Afc  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  pension  was  annually  paid  to 
*  <»rtain  Sarah  Gray,  whose  husband  had  been  accidentally 
ki  1  led  during  a  fox-hunt  in  Kensington  Gardens.* 

The  existence  of  such  parks  in  the  immedintc  vicinity  of  the 
City,and  chiefly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Hundred  ofOssuls- 
t(*n,  though  it  mast  have  had  an  influence  in  circumscribing' 
ttke  original  development  of  the  suburbs,  has  been  very  advanta- 
geous to  modern  l»ndon.    St.  James's  Park  belonged  partly  to  the 
A.rchbi«bop  of  ^'ork,  partly  to  the  Husjutal  of  St,  James.     Hyde 
P«.rk  was  the  demesne  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.     Tyburn 
lleath  was  a  possession  of  the  AbbL>ss  of  Harking.      Sl  John's 
*^otid  was  annexed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  the  house  of  the 
knight*  Hospitallers  at  CIcrkcnwell.     The  country  scat  of  the 
"riorof  St.  Bartholomew's  was  at  Canonbury;  and  several  smaller 
■■•tates  were  held  by  other  religious  houses  and  the  prebends  of 
«*e  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul's.     The  Bi-*hop  of  Umdon,   in 
""lition  to  Tulham   and  Homsey,  each  with   parks  adjoiningi 
held  alio  the  great  manor  of  Stepney.     The  growth  of  the  City 
into  the  county  of  Middlesex  was   thus   retirded,  but  for  many 
J^turies    tliere    was    room    and    verge    enough,    first     towanis 
'■olbarn,  and  later  along  the  Strand.      It  was   not   till   after  the 
"Oppression  of  the  religious  houses,  an<l  the  wholesale  confisca- 
'*Oli  of  episcopal    estates,   that   any  encroachments   took    plact? 
"*^yond  these  limits.     Westminster,  at  first  only  a  n»mastery, 
*••»  pnibably  in  existence  long  before  it  became  the  scat  of  the 
l^nrt.  and  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  till  the  reign  of 
Henrj- Vlli.      In  the  same  reign,  the  strip  of  foreshore  on  which 
"IP  palace  was  built  was  held  to  contain  Whitehall  in  the  royal 
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manor.  The  see  of  York  was  despoiled  of  the  town-home  of 
the  Archbishops,  and  the  King's  palace  at  Westminster  wm 
made  by  Act  of  Parliament  *  to  include  the  building  erected  br 
Cardinal  Wolsey  between  New  Palace  Yard  and  Chajing  Crom 
Meanwhile  London  itself  was  advancing  slowly  westward  ti 
meet  it. 

It  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Ossulston  that  the  gntM 
overflow  from  the  City  took  place.  This  hundred,  the  origioo^ 
whose  name,  Oswulf 's  Town,  has  been  long  forgotten,  was  Tcfj 
early  divided,  but  the  exact  limits  of  some  of  the  orig'inal  diii* 
sions  do  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  ascertained.  Wenlakesbin 
has,  indeed,  wholly  disappeared  from  our  maps ;  bat  a  hundicd 
years  ago  Kensington,  Finsbury,  Holborn,  and  the  Town 
Hamlets,  were  the  divisions  indicated.  Of  these  all  but  out 
seem  now  to  have  been  obliterated  from  the  lists,  and  Kensing- 
ton by  itself  docs  duty  for  Ossulston.  The  Tower  Hamleb' 
division  consisted  of  the  original  parish  of  Stepney ;  but  most  ai 
the  hamlets  have  become  separate  parishes,  such  as  Wappiog, 
now  called  St.  GcorgeVin-the-East,  Limehouse,  Stratford-le- 
Bow,  Hoxton,  and  Bethnal  Green.  There  are  few  remains  of 
tlie  green  country  among  them,  but  Finsbury  is  not  yet  all  baih 
over,  and  in  the  western  division  wc  have  still  whole  parisbei 
very  slightly  contaminated  with  streets  of  villas.  \Villesda 
and  Acton,  Drayton  and  Ealing,  linve  shady  lanes  and  thonr 
hedges  in  abundance.  But  the  division  of  Holbom  is  covenA 
with  houses,  except  where  such  artificial  breathing-spaces  as  the 
Regent's  Park  are  kept  open.  Mnny  attempts  were  made  br 
legislative  enactments  to  stop  the  growth  of  London.  Three 
such  decrees,  at  least,  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth ;  and  her  successors  down  to  Oliver  Cromwell  mtde 
proclamations  to  the  same  effect.  A  history  of  the  Hundred 
of  Ossulston  would  be  a  history  of  this  growth,  but  the  dif- 
cultics  of  the  task  have  deterred  antiquaries :  even  the  in- 
dustrious Lysons  declined  it,  and  commenced  with  the  enriiou 
outside  a  four-inilc  radius.  Mr.  Thome  has,  in  this  respect 
followed  his  example,  a  course  the  more  to  be  regretted  becanie 
in  his  excursions  further  afield  he  has  shown  how  entertaininr 
he  can  make  details  relating  to  the  descent  of  estates  and  the 
peculiarities  of 'eminent  inhabitants.* 

The  exodus  of  high  life  from  the  City  began  at  a  very  early 


•  28  Henry  VIII.  cup.  12,  ciititlwl  'An  Act  for  dcclariiip;  tlio  limita  of  tlu 
(New  Kiiig'e  Palace  ut  WesUninsttT.'  Sue  lleport  of  tlic  Trial  of  a  nult,  Bundl 
V.  Xic-lioliiOD,  respecting  4Ll-  Partx-liiiil  Itatea  of  St.  Murjiurct's,  WeBtminster,  in 
1833,  piiiitud  in  tlie  following  ycur  by  J.  B.  Nicholn  i^  Sou.  It  contaiua  aaanf 
(nirioiu  portioulara  of  the  history  of  ^VliitchaU. 
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period.     If  we  merely  traced  the  mirations  of  fashion  for  a  few 

*"i?Ars,  this  would  afford  us  a  complete  history  of  the  suburbs  of 

L«)iifl<m  daring  that  tiinp.      Even  the  East-end  was  not  always 

ilestitotc  of  nubility.     The  Belgravias  of  one  age  bi>came  in 

unceasing  succesaiou   the  St.  Gileses  of  another.     A  hundred 

vpnrs   agY>,  Soho  was  beginning  to  decline;  learned,  rather  than 

fnKhinnable,  people  lived  and  moved  within  its  precincts.     Less 

than    thirty  years  ngo  the    iioiiiiuIh  iti  gutMl    society    moved   to 

Pimlico.     Thirty  years  hence  what  will  Pimlico  be  like?     Yet 

tl>«Te   is  nothing  capricious  in  this  constant  ebb  and  flow.     A 

EtsAHl  laWf  not  very  diflicnit  to  find,  will  account  for  all  the 

pUonomenn.     The  City  itself  is  the  centre  at  once  of  attraction 

and  of  repulsion.     The  former  force  is  chiefly  active  by  day, 

but  at  night  the  City  ts  deserted.      At  no  time  perhaps  for  five 

hundred  years  was  the  |iermanent  population  of  London  so  small 

»»   it  is  now,  and  it  rapidly  decreases.     But  even  two  hundred 

jears  ago  business  men  lived  over  their  counting-houses,  and 

ibe  suburbs  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  rich  nobility  and  their 

ilcpt-ndcnts. 

Bcfurn  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  such  a  thing  as  fashionable 

'»*f,  according  to  the  mmlorn  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  hardly 

»«-■  said   to  have  existed.     The  beginnings  of  Parliament,  the 

increase  of  middle-class  wealth,   alt    that  is  reflected  of  con- 

'<^«i|w»rary  manners  in   the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  drew  men,  busy 

*"d  idh',  togpther  peri<Nlicallv.    The  great  men  built  themselves 

""uses  as   ncrar  the  Clly    as  possiblp,  and   the  little*   men    lived 

ofidtT    their    shadow.     Outside    Uisbopsgate,    at    Stepney,   at 

^-lerltenwcll,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  along  Holborn,  but  psprcially  in 

*he    Strand,  were  the  palace*  of  |>ecrs   whose  prrdwcswirs  had 

I'l-'eu piitl  houses  within  sound  of  How   bells.      The  new  quarter 

in  Kleet  .Street  lind  Iwcoinc  accessible,  some  timt-  in  the  reign  of 

'itnry  II.,  by  a  direct  communication  from  Ludgate  Hill,     The 

*'*v<>y^  halfway  between  London  and  VVestminster,  was  founded 

'**  tlie  reign  of  Henry's  grandson,  and  before  long  a  complete  row 

"*'  ""iver-side  mansions,  beginning  with  .-Vrundel  House,  extended 

^*_    the  way  from  Teuipk'  Bar  to  Wcstin luster.     The  roadway 

?^Uotning  them,  after  lying  in  a  disgraceful  stale  till  the  time  of 

^'*ihard  11.,  was  repaired,  three  little  brooks  wen-  bridged  over, 

****!     the    thoroughfare,   previously   a  mere  footpath,  was    made 

***^ilable  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Abbey. 

I*he  openinjf  of  the  Strand  had  an  immediate  effect  on  West- 
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buildings  could  be  erected,  was  very  small.  The  villa^ei  of  St. 
Martin  "  in  the  P'ields,"  with  its  chapel,  and  Charing:,  roanl 
Queen  Eleanor's  Cross,  s<M>n  covered  this  space,  divided  fron 
each  other  only  by  the  King's  jNlews.  Security  for  propntr 
without  the  wall  had  become  greater,  though  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade  showed  how  ensily  anything  stronger  than  a  mere  band  of 
burglars  could  take  possession  of  city  and  suburbs  togrether. 

All  the  best  sites,  however,  and  almost  all  the  freehold  land 
were  held  by  various  religious  houses.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
the  great  monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew's  blocked  the  wav  at 
Smithfield  ;  the  Hospitallers  were  at  Clcrkenwell,  the  Tenij^in 
at  the  Temple,  the  Cistercians  at  the  Charterhouse,  the  White 
and  Black  Friars  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  river,  besides  Grer 
Friars  and  Austin  Friars  in  the  City,  These  institutions  were  for 
religious  men  ;  those  for  religious  women  were  almost  aa  numer- 
ous. St.  Clare's  in  the  Minories;  St.  Helen's,  Bishops^te;  the 
Benedictine  Priory,  Clerkcnw'ell ;  and  many  smaller  foundationi, 
were  appropriated  to  various  orders  of  nuns.  There  were  alms- 
houses and  hospitals,  with  fraternities,  at  St.  Giles's-in-tb^ 
Fields;  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegatc;  St.  Mary's,  Spital  Fields,  and 
several  other  places.  On  tbe  site  afterwards  ocmipied  by  St 
James's  Palace  there  was  a  lazzaretto  for  fourteen  femtle 
lepers.  There  was  a  hermitage  at  Charing  Cross.  Even  the 
Savoy,  the  only  suburban  manor  not  held  by  tbe  Church,  wu 
devised  by  Count  Peter,  its  first  grantee,  to  an  alien  frater- 
nity, and  barely  escaped  by  being  purchased  for  her  son  by 
the  tenant  for  life.  Queen  Eleanor.  What  little  land  the 
monks  loft  belonged  to  the  bishops.  Ely  Place  still  exists,  in 
name  at  least,  at  Holbom,  and  commemorates  a  long  episcopal 
tenancy.  The  river-side  palaces  were  nearly  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  occupied  by  bishops.  Arundel  House,  the  nearest  to 
the  City  boundaries,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath. 
Close  to  him  lived  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  site  of  Somerset 
House  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  Bishops 
of  Worcester,  Lichfield  and  Llandaff,  Tbe  Bishop  of  Durham 
had  a  town-house  immediately  west  of  the  Savoy.  Between 
him  and  Charing  Cross  there  were  palaces  for  the  Bishops  of 
Carlisle  and  Norwich.  When  the  Archbishops  of  York  lost 
Whitehall,  they  migrated  to  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  it  was  while  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
rented  York  House  from  Archbishop  Heath,  in  1561,  that  hii 
famous  son,  Francis,  was  born  there. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  the  suburbs  may  be  denominated 
the  ecclesiastical.  It  lasted  until  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries^ 
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r-x^B,  when  a  complete  clmnj^  timk  place,  not  only  in  the  land- 
owners but  in   the   lands.     Tbf   rivpr-side  pnlarps  bemmc  tlie 
houses,  not  of  bishops,  but  of  earls  and  dukes.     Wherras  up  to 
Chixt:   time  the  Savoy  had  bc«n  the  only  residence  occupied  by  a 
»yi»ian,  it  now  became  n  religious  foundation,  while  the  adjoin- 
n^    mansioDS,  hitherto  held,  as  we  have  seen,  by  bishops,  passed 
nto    thtf   hands   of  the    King's    courtiers.       One   by   one,    these 
is^nsions  have  all  disappeared,  Northumberland  Ilouse  having- 
t>eeTi  the  last.    The  Savoy,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  destroyed 
o    make  way  for  the  approaches  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  last 
■■•"ag'inent,  a  wall   with   a  few  windows,  having  survived   to   the 
aine  year  which   saw  the  downfall  of  North  um  her  land  House. 
It  lias  thus  happened,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  earliest 
nd    latest  of  a  row  of  ma^j^nificent  suburban  residences  finally 
■«1  is  appeared  together.     Only  the  little  church  with  its  adjoining 
S«2-tb  is  left  to  remind  us  of  the  days  when  Chaucer  sang  in  the 
gM^rdens  of  John  of  Gaunt,   when    Wycliffe  ministered    in    his 
chapel,  when  the  King  of  France  rode  out  from  London  with  his 
<^fitor,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the  villas  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Strand. 

The  greatest  changes   took   place,   however,  not   along  the 

saoje    of  the   Xliames,    but    on    the    summit    of   the    ridge    to 

northward.       Here    the    conRsratiun    of    the    monastic    estates, 

throwing  manor  alter  manor  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  nobles, 

"olale  less  by  descent  than  by  newly  arquirwl  titles,  broke  up 

the  ring  of  green  fields  and  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  afforded 

ipttxc  on  which,  first,  great  mansions,  and  afterwards  crowded 

ntburbs,  sDccessively  arose.     There  was  one  nnminni  exception. 

i  lie  estates  nf  the  C'nntms   of  St.  Paul's,   along   Holliorn    and 

»«irthward  to  Cauiden  Town  and    Kilburn,  remained  to   them, 

ftocl  in  a  sense  remain  to  them  still.     Bat  all  have   been  so 

lea.!ird   and  re-leaBp<l  through  the  cupidity   of  successive   lifc- 

tenaots,  that  prebends  which  should  be  the  wealthiest  are  among 

«*«  poorest  in  England.       One  of  them,  Portpool,  is  practically 

tl*«  freehold  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Ion.      Cantelows, 

*nothcr,  forms  the  rich  endowment,  not  of  a  cathedral  stall,  but 

®*  ft  marquisate,  and  the  very   name  is  lost  in  Kentish  Town. 

Sottiprs  Town,  like  (^^amden  Town,  takes  its  name,  not  from  the 

P'*b«ndary  of  St.  Pancras,  but   from   the   Earl  who  receives  its 

"^nt&I,     1  otlenhalt  is  obscured  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 

^^  lessee  is  a  nobleman  whose  title  of  Southampton  indicates 

""  ancestral  origin.     Of  all  these  prebendal  manors  the  greatest 

P*'bap8  was  Ruggcmere.      It  would  prohabU   puzzle  even   its 

P'^^ent  incumWnt  to  say  where  it  was  or  is.     There  is  reason, 

**wcver,  for  identifying   it  with  Lomesbury   or  Btoomsbury, 

and 
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and  the  lessee  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  grts 
Wriothcslcy,  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  heiress  of  the  VVtio^ 
leys  Has  Lady  Rachel,  the  <levotod  wife  uf  William,  Lotd  Ruidl 
She  survived  him  until  17:^3,  when  Bloomsbury  became  nnitti 
with  the  Bedford  Estates.  The  name  of  Wriotheslej  was  dk 
utilized,  fur  obvious  reasons,  in  the  street  nomenclature  of  ^ 
district,  and  even  Southampton  Square  has  been  renamed  aftn 
the  manor  itself. 

If  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's  alienated  their    own   manoA 
without  much  help  from  King  and  Parliament,  the  abbots  ud 
priors  were  despoiled  still  more  effectually  by  legislative  into- 
icrcnce.     The  estates  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  particular,  vert 
parcelled  out  among  numberless  owners.     Paddington  was  madr 
part  of  the  endowment  of  Henrv  VIIl.'s  new  see  of  Westminster, 
and  at  its  suppression  went  to  the  sec  of  London.      Westbounie, 
ii  subdivision  of  the  original  manor  of  the  Domesday  Sumj. 
was  confirmed  to  the  new  collefriate  establishment,  when  the  Dnn 
and  Chapter  were  exchanged  for  the  Abbot  and  monks.      That 
arrangements  still  subsist.    Bishop's  lioad,  and  a  series  of  street) 
called  by  the  names  of  eminent  prelates,  commemorate  the  oos- 
nection  uf  Paddington  with  the  Bishops.    The  great  manor  of  Eii 
had  been  granted  by  Geoffrey  dc  Mandeville  to  the  abbey,  uhI 
was  afterwards  divided  into  three  parts,  known  respectively  u 
Neyto,  Eybury,  and  Hyde.     To  a  corruption  of  the  name  Nejtr 
wc  owe  the  modern  designation  of  Kntghtsbridge,  for  which  so 
many  chivalric  legends  have  been  invented.     The  great  Abbot 
Litlingtun  died  in  138(),  *  at  his  manur-housc  of  Neyte,  near 
Westminster.'     Henry  VIll.  took  Hyde  by  a  mock  exchange, 
according  to  his  royal  pleasure,  from  Abbot  Boston    in  1536. 
Hyde  Park  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  site,  together  with 
portions  taken  from  the  adjoining  manors,  and  has  ever  since 
continued   to  be  Crown  property.     Neytc  and  Eybury  camej  in 
the  shape  of  two  farms  and  a  piece  of  disputed  'Lammas  land,' 
to  be  the  property  of  a  certain  Thomas  Davies,  but  how  do« 
nut  clearly  appear;  and   in   H')7(j  the  marriage  of  Mary  Davies 
to  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  carried  what  is  now  the  greatest  estate 
in  England  into  the  family  of  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster. 

The  Hospitallers'  manor  of  Lyllcston  or  Lisson,  which  formed 
the  western  half  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Bone,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  Thomtis  Hubsun,  who  also  leased  Tyburn,  the 
eastern  half.  Had  Thomas  Hobson  been  wise  in  his  generation 
he  might,  like  Thomas  Davies,  have  become  the  ancestor  of  a 
family  of  dukes,  but  he  kept  his  hohl  on  neither  Lisson  nor 
Tyburn.  Lisson  jNlanor-house  is  now  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying- 
in  Hospital.     St.  John's  Wood  and  Lisson  Grove  are  broken  up 

into 
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into  small  holdings,  and  the  richest  portion  of  the  divided  estate 
forms  the  great  inheritance  of  the  Portman  family.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  manor  of  Tyburn.  This  also  had  been  Church 
property,  having  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Abbey 
of  Barking.  Thomas  Hobson  bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  who 
sold  it  to  the  Crown.  Part  went  to  make  what  is  now  Regent's 
Park,  and  part  became  the  property  of  a  certain  Sir  John  Austen, 
who  sold  it  in  the  reign  of  William  lU.  for  17,500/.  The  buyer 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  early  history  of  Chelsea  is  somewhat  obscure,  although 
it  has  generally  been  identified  as  the  scene  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  in  785  or  787,  of  which  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle '  says, 
*  This  year  there  was  a  contentious  synod  at  Cealchythe.*  At 
a  later  period  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  partitioned 
between  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  among  whose  vast  posses- 
sions one  part  of  it  disappears  from  history,  and  a  private 
individual.  The  modem  owners  of  the  second  portion  have 
included  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The 
present  possessor  is  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Hans. 
Kensington,  remarkable  among  Middlesex  parishes  as  containing 
two  houses  which  date  from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  still  better 
known  as  lending  its  name  to  a  p^ace,  Holland  House  is  on 
the  site  of  the  manor-house  of  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,*  who 
owned  some  three  hundred  acres  in  the  parish,  together  with  the 
advowson  of  the  Church,  whence  the  name  St.  Mary  Abbots. 
The  rest  of  the  manor  belonged  for  many  generations  to  the 
Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  whose  residence  has  left  its  name  in 
Earl's  Court  Road.  Their  land  included  three  acres  of  vineyard 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Campden  House,  built 
about  1G12  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  has  been  sadly  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  much  by  restoration  as  by  fire  and  neglect. 
Here  the  Princess  Anne,  with  her  little  son  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  lived  for  five  years  before  her  accession ;  and  here 
the  Kensington  lads  were  trained  in  martial  exercises  by.  the 
youthful  Duke,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  miniature 
regiment  was,  we  read^  on  constant  duty  at  Campden  House. 
Kensington  Palace,  the  birthplace  of  our  gracious  Queen,  is  not 
in  this  parish,  but  in  that  of  St.  Margaret.  At  the  time  of  his 
daughter's  birth,  the  Duke  of  Kent  occupied  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  the  south  sidc^  facing  towards  Kensington.  The 
gardens,  which  are  larger  than  Hyde  Park,  being  in  fact  three 


*  The  Inter  history  of  Holland   Honsn    has    already    been    traced  in   the 
*  Quarterly  Review '  (Oct.  IS'S}. 
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miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  were  laid  out  by  Queen 
Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  H.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
note  that  the  palace  which  some  'persons  of  taste*  call  nglj, 
was  designed  by  Wren  for  William  HI.  At  all  events,  it  has 
the  air  of  domestic  comfort,  and,  reversing  Pope's  epignin 
on  Blenheim,  is  not  only  a  *  house,'  but  a  'dwelling.* 

We  have  thus  accounted  fur  most  of  the  estates  in  the  noTtheni 
and  western  suburbs  which  deserve  the  name  of  manoiB.    Some 
of  the  smaller  holdings  were  of  equal  importance.    The  estate  (d 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  gradually  pieced  together  by  the  Black  Fiian 
after  their  arrival  in  England  in  1221.    In  1287  they  removed  to 
the  site  which  still  bears  their  name,  and  sold  the  Holbom  hooie 
to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.     A  few  years  later  it  became 
what  it  remains,  an  Inn  of  Court.     The  house  of  the  Templait 
had  also  been  removed  from  Holbom  to  a  site  upon  the  rivn, 
jind  this  too,  about  the  same  time  as  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  appro- 
priated by  the  lawyers.     The  Clcrkenwell  house  of  the  order  of 
•St  John  subsisted  until  the  suppression,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay,  though  the  gate  erected  by  the  last  lord  prior 
still  stands  as  one  of  the  few  relics  of  Gothic  London,  and  has 
a  later  fame  in  connection  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Care,   and  the 
'Gentleman's  Mngazinc.* 

The  emigration  of  the  upper  classes  from  the  City  westward 
was  several  times  checked,  but  only  to  run  more  rapidly  after- 
wards. The  defences  of  London  under  the  Commonwealth,  of 
which  maps  remain,  show  us  bow  far  the  suburbs  had  advanced 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Instead  of  adding 
wards  *  without,'  the  City  abandoned  all  care  of  her  wandering 
-offspring,  and  the  regulation  of  suburban  districts  was  literally 
of  the  kind  now  often  denominated  in  ridicule  '  parochiaC 
The  line  of  the  fortifications  tended  to  consolidate  these  outr 
lying  parishes,  and  we  may  now  wonder  that  more  was  not  then 
done  to  bring  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  municipal 
institutions.  A  ward  of  St.  Giles  or  one  of  the  Strand  might 
have  been  as  easily  governed  from  the  Mansion  House  ai 
Farringdon.  The  new  ditch  commenced  in  Tothill  Fields, 
where  there  was  a  small  fort.  Thence  it  ran  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  a  large  fort,  often  mentioned  in  contemporary 
literature,  guarded  the  western  road.  From  Hyde  Park  Comer 
to  Wardour  Street  the  wall  ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
an  earthwork  called  Oliver's  Mount  is  said  to  be  commemorated 
in  the  motlem  name  of  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  There 
were  similar  redoubts  at  various  points  to  the  north  of  the  City, 
the  largest  being  at  Islington.  The  lines  ceased  at  the  river 
near  Sbadwell,  and  traces  of  the  earthworks  were  still  visible  a 
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iew  years  ago  near  the  London  Hospital,  in  the  Whitechapel 
Road.  This  circumvallation,  of  which  there  are  several  maps 
in  Mr.  Grace's  collection,*  gives  the  outer  limits  of  the  suburbs 
«s  they  were  before  the  Restoration.  They  did  not  include  any 
part  of  St.  Marylebone,  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
migrations  of  fashion  in  that  direction  were  impeded  by  the  ex- 
istence of  Tyburn  as  a  place  of  execution.  It  was  impossible  for 
people  of  quality  to  live  near  the  gallows.  For  sixty  or  seventy 
jears  after  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Oxford  Street — so  called  from 
the  earldom  conferred  on  Robert  Harley,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
■of  Tyburn,  in  1711 — extended  no  further  west  than  Hanover 
Square.  Beyond  this,  all  was  open  country — not  perhaps  quite 
as  lonely  as  it  had  been  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  St.  John's 
Church,  at  the  foot  of  Marylebone  Lane,  where  the  parish  vestry 
still  stands,  was  removed  on  account  of  its  remote  situation. 
The  new  church  was  not  dedicated  to  St.  John,  but  to  St.  Mary, 
for  the  manor  then  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at 
Barking ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  bourne,  or  brook,  added  the 
appellation,  usually  so  greatly  corrupted,  by  which  St.  Mary- 
te-boume  is  distinguished  from  the  next  parish,  St.  Mary 
Abbot's.  Tyburn  had  already,  no  doubt,  an  evil  significance, 
and  when  the  gallows  were  removed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond 
the  brook,  near  where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  the  Tybumians  had  no  objection  to  forget  their 
old  name  in  that  of  St.  Mary,  Tyburn  thus  disguised  the 
rustic-sounding  name  of  Lylleston,  and  finally  by  a  fresh 
migration,  made  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  conferred  itself 
upon  a  district  further  west.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our 
own  day  Tyburn  is  not  the  district  about  Cavendish  Square, 
nor  yet  the  district  about  Portman  Square,  but  is  situated  in 
4he  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Paddington. 

In  the  more  distant  parts  of  Middlesex  the  great  changes  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  less  distinctly  felt.  There  were  no 
.great  monasteries  in  the  county  outside  the  suburbs.  It  made 
kittle  difference  to  the  farmer  at  Harefield,  whether  his  rent  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  or  to  Master  Robert  Tyrwhitt. 
The  inhabitants  of  Feltham  knew  little  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  except  that  it  received  their  money.  The 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  were  no  better  or  worse  landlords  at 
Cranford  than  the  Astons  and  the  Berkeleys.  It  was  not  until 
the  new  owners  of  the  estates  went  out  to  live  upon  them,  until 
the  deserted  houses  of  the  abbots  and  priors  became  the  country 

*  CataloKue,  p.  7,  N'oe.  38,  39.  We  see  with  great  satUfoctioa  the  announce- 
ment, that,  br  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grace,  his  unique  collection  has  been  seoorcd 
toi  the  Bhtish  Museam  at  mnoh  lew  than  its  estimated  value. 
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seats  of  wealthy  squires  or  the  villas  of  City  merchants,  that  the 
wooded  Middlesex  of  the  middle  ages  began  to   look  like  ibt 
other  English  county.     Besides  the  Tower  of  London,  there  ii 
not  an  old  castle,  there  is  hardly  an  old  manor-house,  withia 
its  boundaries ;  and  the  existing  antiquities  date,  almost  witboot 
exception,  since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  oentniT. 
Even  old  churches  are  rare ;  and  the  well-meant  but  terribU 
destructive  efforts  of  restorers  ha\'e  reduced  their  number  in>> 
terially.      To  restore  an  ordinary  Middlesex  church  would,  in 
truth,  be  an  impossible  task.     Where  building  stone  was  scuce, 
where  congregations  were  small  and  pour,  where  rent  and  tithe 
alike  went  to  clothe  the  monks  of  some  distant  abbey,  or  to 
provide  a  festival  for   some  founder's   anniversary,    the  &brir 
of  the  church  was  neither  large  nor  of  lasting  materials.    In 
these  cases  restoration  has  meant  enlargement,  and  enlargement 
has  meant  a  complete  destruction  of  all  the  charm  which  hu 
made  such  a  place  as  Stoke  Pugis — Gray's  Stoke — in    the  neit 
county  so  famous.     There  are  a  few  ivy-mantled  towers  still 
left  in  Middlesex.     The  yew-tree's   shade  still  dwells   on  the 
heaving  turf  in  villages  not  an  hours  walk  from  the   madding 
cmwd   of   Edgewarc   Road   or  Iiishopsgate    Without.      As   on 
example  of  the  history  of  a  Middlesex  church  we  may  take  one 
which  points  a  good  moral  to  '  restorers.* 

Stanmore  became  a  possession  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albani 
some  time  in  the  thirteenth   century.     At  the  Conquest  it  was 
well  endowed,  for  we  read  in  the  Survey  that  the  priest  had  halt 
a  hide  of  land.     It  is  still  a  rectory,  but  the  population,  which 
eight  hundred  years  ago  was  very  small,  perhaps  consisting-  of  a 
dozen  families  or  less,  had  risen  at  the  beginning  of  thiscentui}' 
to  some  seven  or  eight  hundrctl  persons,  and  has  doubled  since. 
The  church  which  had  suflicetl  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  was 
not  large  enough   in   1630,  and  was  besides  too  far   from  the 
village.     A  new  church   was   built  in  a  better  situation,  and 
Nicholas  Stone  designed  the  tower  and  porch.     It  was  coiAe- 
crated  in    1632    by  Archbishop  Laud,   at  that  time    Bishop  of 
London.     In   1849   good    Queen   Adelaide,    who   then    rented 
lientley  Priory  in  the  adjoining  parish,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  third  church,  not  far  from  Stone's.     AIL  but  a  monument  has 
disappeared  of  the  first  church,  which  was  probably  little  better 
than  a  log-house ;  but  the  second  still  stands,  Its  red-brick  tower 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  its  quaint  semi-classical  aisles  filled  with 
monuments.     The  new  church  is  a  fine  structure,  and  age  may 
add  picturesqueness  to  it.     In  any  case,  we  must  hope  for  the 
best ;  and  as  the  parishioners  have  left  the  old  church  standing 
for  its  picturesqueness,  they  may  be  permitted  in  future  cen- 
turies, 
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tunes,  if  they  are  so  minded,  to  keep  renewing  the  new  church. 
Such  a  course  as  this  was  impossible  at  Kensington ;  but  it 
would  have  been  not  only  possible  but  in  every  way  prefer- 
able at  such  places  as  Bedfont,  or  Drayton,  or  Heston,  where, 
to  use  the  feeling  words  of  Mr.  Thome,  all  interest  has  been 
swept  away  with  the  look  of  antiquity,  but  where,  no  doubt, 
a  little  land  might  easily  have  been  obtained  for  entirely  new 
structures. 

If  the  county  is  thus  deficient  in  ancient  churches,  it  is 
equally  deficient  in  medieval  monuments.  With  the  exception 
of  Enfield,  no  rural  parish  has  a  brass  or  an  effigy  of  any 
importance  dated  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  few  mentioned  by  the  older  antiquaries  have  nearly  all 
disappeared.  Though  Finchley  boasts  of  seven  brasses,  the 
most  interesting,  as  described  by  Norden,  is  gone.  It  com- 
memorated the  conjugal  affection  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century  : — '" 

'  Joan  le  feme  de  Thomas  Frowicke  gist  icy, 
Et  le  dit  Thomas  pense  de  giser  avec  luy. 

The  inscription  at  Hornsey  under  the  brass  representation  of 
a  *  Chrisom  Child '  is  equally  quaint — 

'  Jbu  Christe  llfary  is  Son — have  meroi  on  the  soole  of  John 
Skevington.' 

This  recals  the  epitaph  on  Lady  Dacre  at  Mereworth : — 

'  O  Lord,  my  Saviour  and  heavenly  Slaker, 
Have  mercy  on  Elizabeth  Qreystock  and  Daore.* 

At  Harrow  they  still  preserve  the  brass  of  John  Lyon,  yeoman, 
the  founder  of  the  school,  but  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  in 
fact,  part  of  the  endowment  left  by  this  public-spirited  Middle 
Saxon  to  his  foundation  consisted  of  an  estate  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  At  Enfield,  however,  there  is  a 
monument  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  county 
in  this  particular.  It  is  an  altar-tomb  bearing  the  brass  effigy 
of  Joan,  Lady  Tiptoft,  mother  of  that  Earl  of  Worcester  who  is 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  for  his  cruelty, 
his  learning,  and  his  tragical  fate.  Lady  Tiptoft  wears  a  mantle 
richly  dight  with  ramping  lions  and  guanlant  leopards — the 
delight  of  heralds.  The  arch  above  the  tomb  is  also  rich  with 
coat-armour,  and  seems  to  commemorate  her  grandson  and  heir. 
Lord  Rocs. 

Of  later  monuments  Middlesex  has  no  lack.  The  quaint 
epitaphs  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  half-heathen  senti- 
ment of  the  eighteenth,  have  many  representatives  in  suburban 
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churches ;   hut  we  must  not  be  drawn    aside  to  a  subject    so 
interesting  in  itself  as  the  lit<*niture  ofopitaphs.  J 

Just  as  few  fine  churches  and  fine  monuments,  except  ofl 
modem  date,  exist  or  ever  existed  in  Middlesex,  so  were  there 
few  fine  houses,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  No  great  abbey  existed 
within  the  countv,  except  Westminster ;  the  RmalteT  himaes 
cluBtered  round  the  Citv  walls.  Until  lon^  after  the  Dissfjlution 
there  were  no  pood  towns.  Kven  a  hundred  years  ago  fiarrow 
and  Ealing:  and  Acton  were  little  better  than  villages.  Strmnge 
to  say,  there  are  still  quiet  little  place-S  to  be  found,  a  few  houses 
clustering  round  a  shingled  spirtr,  or  a  long  straggling  street 
with  gardens  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  cottages.  At 
llanworth  there  is  only  a  churcb  and  a  park.  Iladley  is  made 
up  of  two  or  three  little  villages,  with  part  of  the  town  of 
Darnct.  Deyond  the  immediate  suburbs,  as  at  Marylcbone 
or  Hackney,  there  ia  not  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  counlr. 
Populous  as  it  has  become,  its  increase  has  been  within  the 
few  years,  and  only  dates  from  the  spread  of  railways. 

There  was  however  a  period  in  the  history  of  Middlesex  when 
it  became  essentially  a  land  of  villas.  That  period  is  now  passing' 
into  a  second  stage.  The  great  country  houses  like  Canoos 
are  disappearing,  and  districts  of  small  country  houses,  like 
Soutbgate,  are  taking  their  place.  But  manv  fine  parks  still 
remain,  ami  not  a  few  palactrs.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  county 
has  not  been  affected  by  noble  families,  and  the  estates,  unen- 
tailed  on  tiiles,  have  changed  owners  with  strange  frequency. 
We  have  noticed  how  the  vast  majority  of  the  manors  were 
held  hrfore  the  Keformation  by  the  religious  houses  and  the 
higher  clerj^r.  Hut  a  few  estates  always  remained  in  lay  hands, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  divide<l  and  subdivided, 
sold  and  bought,  forfeited  and  granted,  with  startling  rapidity. 
Lyscms  rrmarks  more  than  once  on  the  scarcity  of  old  county 
families,  ami  the  storv  of  Stanwell  is  tvpical.  This  manor  had 
beloQgcd  to  the  Windsors  almost  from  the  ('onqucst ;  but  in  an 
evil  hour  Henry  \'UI.  look  a  fancy  to  it.  Lord  Windsor  had 
entertained  the  King  magnificently,  and  the  Kin^  retumcHl  bts 
hospitality  by  coveting  his  house.  In  I'ain  Lord  VVindsor 
plradrd  that  it  bwl  beni  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  many  aces. 
In  vain  he  begged  tliat  the  King  would  not  lake  it  from  bun. 
In  rain  he  tirmblinglv  hoped  '  His  Highncst  w«s  not  in  earnest.* 
The  King  sierulr  rcfertrd  him  to  the  Attomey-Gcoeral,  who 
l^Knrad  him  the  dr«d  ol  exchange  aliradr  made  nut,  and  Bor- 
detley  Abbey  in  Woroestonbire  was  sulMtituted  fnr  the  ancicol 
tobentance  of  the  Windsnra.  Hut  the  Baron's  Christmas  far« 
Vfts  ftU  laid  in,  bis  furniture  prepared,  his  hall  wanned,  befutv 
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hti  Icftf  for  he  s;ud  that  the  King  should  not  at  his  coming  to- 
take  possession^  *  find  it  barcSunwell.' 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Henry  ever  did  Lake  possc-ssiun  or  visit 
the  pince  ngain;  and  within  a  few  years  wc  find  it  leased  to 
various  persons.  In  IfiOit  James  I.  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Knyvet,  and  here  the  Lady  Mary,  the  King's  daughter,  die<l 
ill  1(>07.  Knyvet  left  Staan'ell  to  his  grand-nephew,  John 
Cary,  and  his  grand-niece,  Elizabeth  Leigh,  and  tlie  family  ob- 
tnlne<l  a  decree  in  Chaiiecry  slaying  its  partitiun,  that  the  cousins 
might  marry  and  unite  the  moieties,  uut  Elizabeth,  when  she 
came  to  an  age  to  choose,  did  not  choose  her  cousin  ;  and  in  1678 
her  husband,  Sir  Humphrey  Tracey,  joined  Cary  in  a  deed  by 
which  partition  was  once  more  avoided.  Undeterred  by  the 
example  of  his  own  fate,  John  Cary  at  hJs  death  left  Stanwell  to 
his  grand-niece,  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  on  condition  she 
married  Lord  Guildford.  Once  more  an  heiress  of  Stanwell 
asserted  her  right  to  please  herself,  and  Elizabeth  Willoughby, 
like  Elizabeth  Leigh,  refused  to  fulfil  the  engagement  made  for 
her.  After  long  litigation  the  House  of  Lords  so  far  supported 
her,  tlmt  she  retained  a  life  Interest  in  the  manor,  but  at  her 
death,  in  1715,  it  went,  under  the  will  of  John  Cary,  t<»  Lord 
I'nlkland.  He  sold  it  five  year.^  later  to  Lord  Duninore,  who 
died  in  possession  in  1702,  when  it  was  again  sold,  and  the 
present  owner  descends  from  the  last  purchaser. 

In  this  case  we  have,  within  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
not  fewer  than  six  families  successively  in  possession  of  a  single 
estate;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  every  other  estate  in  (he 
county  are  very  siniilar.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  there 
are  no  old  families  in  Middlesex,  but  none  are  old  as  age  is 
counted  in  Cheshire  or  Suffolk.  Mr.  Shirley's  list  of  families 
which  have  held  land  from  Ijefnre  the  sixteenth  cenlurv  gives  no 
Middlesex  names.  In  fact,  every  landowning  family  now  in  the 
county  came  into  jiossession  of  its  estate  sinci;  the  sujipressiou  of 
the  monasteries.  Lysons  remarked,  in  the  last  centurv,  of  the 
Clithcrows  of  Boston  I  louse,  that '  this  family  is  to  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  been  resident  upon  the  same 
estate  for  more  than  a  t-entury.'  Mr.  Thorne,  quoting  this  sen- 
tence from  Lysoiis,  adds  that  '  another  century  has  passed,  and 
Boston  House  is  still  the  residence  of  a  Clitherow.'  Of  the 
Xewdcgates  of  Harefield,  Lysons  observes  that  their  estate  has 
descended  by  intermarriages,  with  the  exception  of  a  tem- 
jHirnry  alienation,  in  regular  succession  through  the  families  of 
iWhewnrth,  Swanland,  ond  Newdegate,  since  the  year  1284, 
M'hen,  by  the  venlict  of  a  jury,  it  appearetl  that  Roger  de 
Bachenortb    and    his   ancestors    had  then    held    it    from    time 
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immemorial.  Lysons  goes  on  to  sav,  '  It  is  the  onlj  instance  ii 
which  I  have  traced  such  remote  piissession  in  the  couDtr  d 
Middlesex:*  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken;  the  manor  of  Eofirid 
has  descended  at  least  as  regularly  since  the  time  of  the  Domn- 
day  Survey,  when  it  belonged  to  Geoffrey  Manderille  or  'de 
Manncvilla.'  Geoffrey  FitzPiers  married  the  grand-daugfatn 
and  heiress  of  Mandeville,  and  had  Enfield  with  her.  Hii 
descendant,  Maud  FitzPiers,  otherwise  Mandeville,  married  one 
of  the  many  Humphrey  Bohuns  who  were  in  succession  Elarlsoi 
Hereford.  This  was  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Eofidd 
continued  to  belong  to  the  Earls  of  Hereford  till  the  eod 
of  the  fourteenth,  when  it  went  with  other  great  estates  ta 
Henry  of  Bolingbrokc  with  his  wife  Mary,  the  mother  d 
Henry  V.  It  was  then  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
belongs  at  the  present  day  to  the  royal  lady  who  sometimes 
travels  incognita  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  descent  of  J<!nficld  may  have  been  looked 
upon  by  Lysons  as  rather  analogous  to  that  of  an  episcopal  or 
official  estate,  than  to  the  succession  of  a  private  family ;   and 
practically,  it  leaves  untouched  our  original  position,  that  the 
more  ancient  Middlesex  houses  only  date  from  the  Dissolution. 
The  Woods  of  Littleton  and  the  Taylers  of  Staines  have  held 
their  respective  estates  for  two  centuries.     The   succession  to 
Syon  House    has  passed  through   the  Pcrcies,  Seymours,  and 
Smithsons  by  heiresses,  and  the  Lyllcston  estate  has  descended 
from  Sir  William  Portman  through  the  Rerkeleys  to  its  preseot 
owner.     To  find  the  oldest  Middlesex  families  in  the  male  line, 
we  must  seek  much  nearer  the  City,  and  in  a  very  exalted  rank. 
The  Russells  have  held  Covent  Ganlcn,  with  the  great  est^e 
once  belonging  to  the  West-Minster,  since  1552.     The  Cecils 
built  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand  in  1002,  and  have  owned 
its  site  ever  since.     The  Howards  succeeded  the  Fitzalans  in 
Arundel  House  and  the  surrounding  land  in  1G03.     The  Duke 
of  Bedford  may  claim  therefore  to  be  the  head  of  the  oldest 
family  in  Middlesex,  while  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  come  next,  but  with   an   interval  of  half  a 
century.      James  1.  made  his  Lord  Treasurer  Earl  of  Aliddlesex 
in  1(522,  and  Lord  Tankerviile  has  a  barony  of  Ossulston  among 
his  minor  titles;    hut  neither  the  Cranficids  nor  the  Bennetts 
appear  to  have  been  lords  of  manors  in  the  couuty. 

Though,  for  these  reasons,  there  is  not  a  single  house  in 
Middlesex  to  compare  with  Knolc  or  Haddon  or  Arundel  for 
antiquity,  there  are  many  which,  begun  before  the  Tudor  style 
had  been  forgotten,  were  added  to  under  Queen  Anne  and 
scarcely   completed  till  our  own  day.      An  exception  on   the 
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of  antiquity  must   he   mnde  for  Folham    Manor  House, 

jttor  known  as  the  palace  of  the  Disbops  of  London.     But  the 

ecktT  for  iincicnt  architecture  will  be  tlisappointed  at  Fulham. 

|iikc  so  tniiiiv  cteric&l  residences  all  over  Knglanil,  it  i%  at  once 

je  newest  and  the  oldest   of  mansions.     The    l.-tw  of  dilapida- 

ions,  wUicli   has   endued   country    rectories   with  a  perennial 

|routb,  has  constantly  destroyed  in  such   places  as  Fulham  the 

■mains  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  old  age.     A  gale  in  the 

irden,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  a   prelate  of  the    fifteenth 

sntury,  is  perhaps   the   most   venerable    feature ;    and,   though 

le   arclia'ologi.Ht  of  the   future  may  he    puioEled  whether  to 

aingn  Bishop  Tait's  chapel   to   the  thirteenth  century  or  the 

nineteenth,  there  can  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the 

main  building. 

Perhaps  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  timfi  the  finest,  of 
Middlesex  houses,  is  the  Falace  of  Hampton  Court.  True,  the 
Tower  of  London,  Westminister  Hall,  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
various  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  arc  in  Middlesex  and 
without  the  Citv  hnundaries.  Rut  treating  the  county  as 
country  rather  than  as  town,  ne  may  overlook  these  suburban— 
jierhaps  we  should  say,  iii  strictness,  urban— edifices,  and  go 
further  afield  for  our  examples.  Hampton  was  a  quiet  little 
rivcr-sidc  village,  belonging,  like  so  many  other  estates  in 
Middtcscx.  to  the  Knigbts  of  St.  John,  who,  on  the  suppression 
oi  the  order,  granted  a  lease  of  the  manor,  Jan.  11,  1515,  for 
nitiety-nine  years  to  Thomas  Wolscy,  Archbishop  of  York,  for 
a  yearly  rentJJ  of  50/.,  out  of  which  there  was  to  be  an  allow- 
ance of  21/.,  '  towanls  and  for  the  exhibition  of  a  preste  for  to 
mvnistcr  divine  service  within  the  Chapel!  of  the  said  manor,* 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Thome  obscn-cs,  Wolsey  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  good  bargain. 

*  When  he  porchjued  Bhimptou,  Wolsey  was  in  the  picnitade  of 
his  powor.  He  was  created  Cardinal  in  September  of  the  sam«  year, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  anticipation  of  his  indreasu  of  dignity 
that  he  bought  Hampton  in  order  to  convert  the  manor  house  into  a 
palace.  Without  delay,  and  at  a  vast  cost,  Wolsey  raised  so  largo 
and  statoly  a  paUoe  that,  as  Stow  KayK,  *'  it  exeitBil  much  envy,"  which 
the  magnificenoe  of  hia  style  of  living  in  it  was  not  calculated  to 
loasen.  Skeltoo,  though  his  bitter  enemy  and  satirist,  probably  only 
gave  uttoruucu  to  what  many  full : — 

**  Why  come  yo  nat  to  courto  ? — 
To  whyche  court  ? 
To  the  Kynge's  oourte, 
Or  to  HwDpton  Court  ? — 
2^ay,  to  the  Kynge's  court : 
Vol.  150.— iVb.  299.  F  Tfcft 
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Tho  Kjmgoa  coarto 
Sbuldo  hauo  the  cicollonco ; 
Bnt  ITamptoTi  Court 
,  Hatli  tho  prcein^once, 

And  Yorkee  Plac«, 
With  my  lordos  grace, 
To  wboso  mogiiiiyoonce 
Is  all  tho  confietrenoe, 
8utyB  null  napplycaoyonB, 
Embftssiules  of  all  niicjoas."* 

In  common  with  almost  all  the  neighbouring  partsliPS,  Hamp- 
ton conlaine<I  large  tracts  of  wood,  of  which  at  the  prrs<-nt 
day  Ilushy  Park  and  Hampton  Park  itself  arr  remains.  At 
length  the  covetous  Tudor  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  Wolaej, 
always  on  the  alert  and  experienced  in  watching  the  expression 
of  his  master's  face,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  King 
asked  him  why  he  had  built  so  rostly  a  house.  He  had  now 
enjoywl  it  for  cirvrn  years.  TVrhaps  lie  hail  tired  of  it,  perhaps 
he  had  all  along  known  its  inevitable  destiny.  Unlike  Lord 
Windsor  at  Stanwell,  ho  immediately  answered  Henrj'a 
question  :  *  To  show  how  noble  a  palace  a  subject  may  oflcr  to 
his  sovereign.*  He  probably  knew  the  King  too  well  to  hope 
the  gift  would  be  refused.  Certainly  Henry  had  no  false 
moilesty  alniut  accepting  it,  and  assigned  to  his  Minister  in  its 
stead  the  right  U*  use  the  neighbouring  palace  at  Kicbmoml, 
when  he  pleased.  Mr,  Thome  quotes  from  Cavendish  the 
touching  tale  of  how  the  hard-hearted  tyrant  received  the  news 
of  tiis  old  servant's  fate  in  the  palace  thus  acquired  ;  how  be 
'  s|KMil  a  g(M)d  deal  of  his  time  at  Hampton  Court,  Iieing  in  these 
early  days  much  given  to  hunting,  hawking,  fishing,  shooting 
at  the  rounds,  hitwls,  and  other  outdoor  diversions  in  fair  weather, 
and  tennis,  backgammon,  and  similar  games — at  which  he  staked 
heavily  and  lost  much — in  wet  weather  and  on  long  evcDings,'! 
and  how  '  Anne  Boleyn  presided  as  Queen  at  superb  banquetings, 
with  masques,  interludes,  and  sjwirts.*  Here  Henry  kept  Christ- 
mas in  great  state,  and  it  w.is  at  one  of  these  festivals  that  Surrey 
became  enamoured  of  bus  Geraldine  : — 

*  **  Bright  is  faor  huu,  and  Qeraldiuc  sho  hig^t. 
Hampton  mo  tsoght  to  wish  hor  first  for  mine ; 
And  Windsor,  alas!  doth  chose  mo  from  hor  sight") 

Not   satisfied   with    bjs    fallen    favourite's   enforced   gift,  the 


*  8k«lb»i'a  Toetioal  Woika,  Dyce't  etl.,  vol.  u.  p.  S9,  '  Why  Cons  jv  Nal 
Ocnuter  lines  3fl8^II2. 

t  t^  H.  Nioftla*.  Privy  Pai*P  CxpcnuM. 

X  8an«7,  Dvsetiptiwi  and  TniH  of  bis  Lore,  QcnMEoc, 
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Arbitrary  King  augmpntcd  the  estate  by  one  of  the  most  mon- 
strous appropriations  attempted  by  an  Eng^lish  sovereign  since 
William  the  Xorman. 

'Henry  added  largely  to  the  bnildingB  and  grounds  of  Hampton 
Conrt,  "  so  ne  to  mnJio  it  u  goodly  uamptuons  and  beantiful  manor, 
-deoont  and  convenient  for  u  King,  an<i  did  ornate  the  same  with  parks, 
gardona,  and  orclninbi,  and  utliur    thiiig«  of  groat    commodity  aud 

51eoeure  thereto  adjoining,  meet  and  pertinent  to  his  Royal  Mujosty." 
'hose  aro  the  temw  of  the  prcamhle  of  the  Act  for  creating  the  Uvnour 
of  Ha mptoit,  1^38;  Irat  the  Order  of  tbu  Privy  Cuujicil  issaed  in  the 
next  reign  for  declwising  the  honour,  explnins  that  thin  time  "  Hih  High* 
nc68  waxod  heavy  with  Bicknesa,  age,  and  corpnlcncc  of  body,  and  might 
not  trarol  so  readily  abroad,  but  vas  constrained  to  seek  to  have  his 
game  ami  pletunnro  really  and  at.  hand."  Thin  niyal  himtiug-^^und 
comprised  not  merely  the  manor  of  Hampton  Court  as  "  the  chief  and 
•capital  place  and  port  of  the  said  Honoor,"  vrith  the  a^jotient  manors 
on  Iho  Mtddlcisex  sido  of  tho  Thumos,  hut  oIho  the  juriaboH  and 
manors  of  Walton-apon-Thames,  Oatlands,  Weybridgo,  Byfleol,  Oob- 
ham,  Either,  Thames  Ditton,  and  East  aud  Wo&t  Molesey.  iu  Surrey, 
the  wliulo  buiug  surn>uudi>d  by  a  wooden  paling  aud  stored  with  doer. 
Only  two  honours  had  been  thus  croatod,*  and  this  was  tho  last.' 

All  these  manors  were  made  into  a  great  hunting-ground,  the 
iamous  Nonsuch  being  intended  as  a  lodge  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. For  this  purpose  churches  and  houses  were  pulle*! 
■down,  villapes  depopulated,  farms  given  up  to  wood,  meadows 
and  pastures  covered  nith  henls  of  deer.  In  thp  next  reign 
the  Gorcmment  seems  to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  piece  of 
legislation.  An  order  of  the  Frivy  Council  decreed  the  '  dc- 
cliasing*  of  the  honour,  and  alcindof  apology  was  made  tx>  public 
-opinion.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  in  spiti*  of  anychiiig' 
-done  under  I'Mwanl  VI.  f«r  milifipitinj;;  the  severity  of  the  Act, 
it  bas  never  been  formally  repealed,  and  the  district  enclosed  by 
Henry  continues  to  be  a  Royal  Chase  controlled  by  the  Steward 
of  the  Honour,  the  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  ul  Hampton  Court. 

The  associations  connecting  Hampton  Court  with  the  history 
of  our  country  at  large  need  scarcely  lie  detailed  in  this  place. 
The  favourite  residence  of  so  many  jiioaarcbs  cannot  fail  to 
have  witnessed  many  historical  events.  It  was  the  place  of 
Kilwnrd  VI.'s  birth  and  his  mother's  untimely  death  ;  the  scene 
of  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Clevcs  and  the  display  of  Catherine 
Howard  as  queen  ;  of  the  marriage  of  Katharine  Parr ;  of  the 
CoancU  which  In  1568  agreed  to  the  execution  of  Mary  Stewart ; 
of  the  conference  of  Hishops  and  Presbyterians  under  her  son ; 
-of  the  captivity  of  her  grandson  Charles  I. ;  and  the  place  where. 
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in  1647,  the  King  had  those  conferences  with  Cromwell  whidi 
decided  his  fate.  Here  the  Protector  held  his  Court  and  mi 
stricken  with  his  mortal  fever.  Charles  11.  remodelled  thr 
gardens,  and  sauntered  in  the  '  parterre  which  they  call  Pan- 
dise,  in  which  is  a  pretty  banquetting-house  set  over  a  cave  or 
cellar.'*  William  of  Orange,  who  replaced  two  of  Wolaeji 
courts  by  Wren's  new  buildings,  had  his  fatal  fall  while  ridug 
in  the  park  ;  and  it  was  still  a  favourite  residence  of  Quea 
Anne,  of  George  I.,  and  especially  of  George  11.  It  has  now 
for  many  years  boasted  of  no  royal  inhabitants;  but,  from  the 
appropriation  of  its  noble  apartments  to  the  objects  of  the 
Queen's  gracious  bounty,  it  will  always  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  science  as  the  residence  of  Michael  Faradaj,  who 
died  within  its  precincts  in  1B67.  The  noble  park,  with  Boshj 
Park  close  adjoining,  and  the  famous  gardens,  an  enduring- 
monument  of  the  taste  of  a  period  which  has  still  many 
admirers,  combine  with  the  palace  and  its  galleries  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  favoured  resorts  of  the  modem  sightseer. 

A  strange  fate  has  connected  Osterley  with  Syon.  Both  be- 
longed to  the  same  sisterhood  of  noble  nuns  which,  exiled  under 
Elizabeth,  after  the  second  and  final  suppression  of  their  house 
at  Isleworth,  long  found  a  refuge  in  Portugal,  and  returned,  wsy 
lately  as  1861,  after  an  absence  of  three  centuries,  to  a  countiy 
which  has  forgotten  religious  intolerance,  and  were  received 
into  the  convent  of  Spettisbury,  in  Dorset.  When  the  nuns- 
migrated  from  IsleworUi  (we  arc  told  by  Mr.  Thorne),  they 
carried  away  the  keys  of  their  old  house,  as  an  assertion  of 
their  right  of  possession,  just  as  the  Arabs  of  Morocco  are  said 
still  to  preserve  the  keys  of  their  ancient  houses  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Spanish  Sierra. 

'  A  late  Buke  of  Northumberland  visited  the  Lisbon  oonvent,  anA 
presented  the  nuns  with  a  silver  model  of  tho  lost  keys.  '*  We  still 
hold  the  keys,"  said  the  Abbess.  "  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  DukOr 
**  but  we  have  altered  the  locks  since  then." ' 

Both  Syon  and  Osterley  became,  in  the  days  of  his  protec- 
torate, the  property  of  Kdward  Sej-mour,  the  first  Duke  of 
Somerset.  On  his  execution,  both  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  grant  of  Syon  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  made  it 
the  well-known  scene  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  reluctant  usurpation. 
Syon  again  acknowledged  a  Seymour  as  its  lord  when  the 
*  Proud  Duke,'  in  1682,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Perciea, 
already  twice  widowed  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  but  the  inherit 
ance  passed  within  sixty  years  to  a  third  family,  the  Smithsons, 

•  Evelj-n's  'Diar}','  quoted  by  llr.  Thorac. 
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representative,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  its 
?nt  possessor.  Though  the  house  is  substantially  that  built 
ay  the  Protector,  it  has  been  so  often  remodelleil  and  improved, 
lat  little  or  nrtttiing  remains  (if  Iiis  time.  Just  a  century  ago 
>tb  Syon  and  Osterlev  underwent  the  finishing  touches  of 
ic  accomplished  Robert  Adam,  on  whose  work  Horace  W'al- 
>le  dilates  with  rapture  ;  but  his  sneer  at  the  well-known  lion 
iteway  and  screen,  gives  Mr.  Thnme  occasion  for  a  wcll- 
"^timcd  criticism.  VValpnle  rails  the  work  'Adam's  filagree,* 
adding^, 'grandeur  and  simplicity  are  not  yet  a  fashion';  on 
which  Mr.  Thorne  obsen-es : — '  Times  change,  and  tastes 
change  with  them.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  ifraiuk'ur 
or  tbc!  want  of  it,  Adam's  filagrtw,  if  compared  teiUt  recent  wrh^ 
would  he  pronounced  simplicity  itself,* 

The  interior  of  the  house  shows  no  traces  of  its  occupation  by 
the  Bridgeiines,  although  the  grounds  boast  some  fragments  of 
an  ancient  building,  and  the  old  mulberry- trees,  now  kept  alive 
with  difliculty,  once  stwrtl  in  the  convent  garden.  Columns  of 
verd  antique,  found  in  the  Tiber  and  purchased  at  an  enormous 
price;  mosaic  tables;  a  vase  of  Irish  crystal  mounted  in  gold  ; 
portraits  by  Holbein  and  Reynolds )  animal  pictures  by  Snyders 
■and  Landseer;  prints,  drawings,  and  books,  to  say  nothing  of 
*  fittings,  furniture,  and  decorations  of  the  most  sumptuous  kind,* 
render  the  house  worthy  of  its  owner's  rank  and  wenllh.  Mr. 
Thome  takes  us  through  halls  measuring  66  feet  by  31,  along 
galleries  which  must  be  measured  in  yards  rather  than  feet,  and 
out  upon  terrace<l  lawns  sloping  gently  to  the  Thames,  '  which, 
as  the  boundary  wall  is  sunk  and  concealed,  appears  to  flow 
through  the  grounds,  Kcw  Gardens  on  the  opposite  bank  forming 
in  semblance  a  part  of  the  domain,' 

Few  such  nlnces  as  Synn  now  remain  in  Middlesex,  but 
Ostrrley  was  long  thought  to  run  it  clusn.  Roth  houses  were, 
as  we  have  said,  remo<Ielled  by  Adam  in  the  last  century.  The 
older  Osterley  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  well-known  story,  '  Her  Majesty,' 
says  Fuller— himself  rector  (if  Cranfnrd,  not  far  off — *  Her 
Majesty  found  fault  with  tli(>  court  of  this  house  as  too  great; 
affirming  that  *'it  would  appear  more  handsome,  if  divided  with 
a  wall  in  the  middle.'"  What  doth  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the 
night-time  sends  for  workmen  to  London  (money  commamls  all 
things)  who  so  speedily  and  silently  apj'ly  their  business  that 
the  next  morning  discovered  that  court  double  which  the  night 
had  left  single  before.'  Fuller  adds  the  opinion  of  some,  with 
special  reference  to  disputes  in  the  Gresham  family,  that  any 
bouse  is  easier  divided  than  united  ;  and  certainly  Sir  Thomas's 
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was  no  exception.     Ostcrley  went  to  the  son  of  his  wife  bj  ha 
first  husband :    afterwards  to  Sir   li^mund  Coke ;    then   to  i 
descendant   of  Lady   Gresham,   the   wife   of  Geoi^e,   Earl  of 
Desmond ;  and  lastly,  after  a  few  intermediate  owners,  to  Frauds 
Child,  the  banker.     His   successor,    Robert    Child,    called  b 
Adam's  help  to  rebuild  the  now  dilapidated  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  no  bad  judge,  pronounce*  the 
result  a  '  palace,  sans  crown,  sans  coronet/     The  double  portico 
is  '  as  noble  as  the  Propylcum  of  Athens.'     The  drawing-room 
is  '  worthy  of  Eve  before  the  Fall.'     The  staircase  has  a  ceiling 
by  Rubens,  there  is  a  menagerie  full  of  birds,  a  gallery  130  fai 
long,  <  and  then  the  park  is  the  ugliest  spot  of  ground  in  the 
universe.'     So  sneering  Horace  returns  happy  to   his   beloved 
Strawberry  ;  and  lapse  of  time  has  blunted  his  parting  shot.    A 
century  has  imparted  antiquity  to  the  trees,  the  lake  divides  the 
park  and  pleasantly  varies  the  view,  and  except  for  its  flatnen 
Osterley   would  vie  witli  many  a  more  admired  place.     The 
coronet,  too,  was  not  long  wanting.     Mr.  Robert  Child  seenu, 
we  know  not  exactly  why,  to  have  had  little  ambition  for  s 

E!crage  in  his  family,  but  his  only  daughter  fell  in  love  with 
ord  Westmoreland.  Perhaps  Mr,  Child  knew  too  much  about 
the  state  of  the  noble  Earl's  account  at  the  bank.  There  was  no 
hope  of  obtaining  his  consent,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  asked.  Dining  one  day  at  the  bank,  Lord  Westmoreland 
asked  his  host  what  he  should  do  were  he  in  love  with  a  girl  whose 
father  would  never  consent.  *  Run  away  with  her,  to  be  sure,' 
answered  the  incautious  banker.  The  young  couple  took  him 
at  his  word ;  and  it  seems  hardly  fair  of  Mr.  Child  never  to 
liavf?  forgiven  them.  He  left  his  fortune,  however,  to  their 
daughter,  Lady  Sarah,  who  carried  the  rich  inheritance  to  the 
.fcrs(;y  family,  and  tlie  Earldom  of  Westmoreland,  apparently, 
was  little  benefited  by  the  runaway  match. 

When  Waljiolc!  sneered  at  Osterley,  he  did  not  know  that 
Strawljcrry  was  destined  to  become  a  great  house  in  its  turn. 
I  Ii.s  stat(!-rfM)ms  are  state-rooms  still,  but  others  have  been  added ; 
and  the  place  has  acquired,  or  maintained,  a  fame  for  garden 
jiiirtics  wliich  many  can  remember  with  pleasure,  but  which  axe 
aintuly  things  of  the  past.  It  is  not  long  since  Strawberry  Hill 
was  the  subjfrct  of  an  article  in  these  pages,*  but  the  gracious 
h(fst«;ss,  who  h:ul  revived  its  glories,  is  already  gone  from 
uiiinng  us. 

Ciurden  parties  have  also  been,  and  are,  among  the  special 
alliiu.'tifiiisof  two  other  Middlesex  houses,  Iwth  so  near  town  now^ 
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that  they  must  be  described  as  suburban.  Holland  Huus<'  has  had 
full  justice  done  of  !atc  to  its  claims  to  noticr.  Thr  iiieuiories 
of  George  III.  and  Lady  Sarah,  of  the  Napiers,  of  Macaulay  and 
Sydney  Smith,  of  Rogers,  and  the  other  wits,  poets,  historians,  and 
heroes,  who  congregatetl  there,  are  intermingled  with  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  house.  Of  all  the  remarkable  persons  the 
family  has  g-ii'en  to  England  the  greatest  is,  undoubt<-dly.  Charles 
James  Fox.  Not  at  Holland  House,  nor  even  at  liia  beloved 
Kt.  Ann's,  did  Fox  draw  bis  latest  breath,  but  in  the  villa  of  a 
friend.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  another  and  even  greater 
statesman  also  died  in  Cbiswick  House.  But  Mr.  lliomc  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  both  Fux  and  Canning  'looked  their 
Inst '  on  the  world  from  the  same  chamber.  In  the  s<?cond 
volume  of  the  late  accomplished  Earl  Stanhope's  *  .Miscrllanies/* 
ail  interesting  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Dpvon-shire  w'ts  the  matter 
beyond  the  pale  of  controversy.  Fox  died  in  August  IHOti,  ia 
B  bedchamber  which  opens  off  the  Italian  Saloon.  He  watched 
with  his  dying  eyes  the  glowing  clusters  of  a  mountain  ash 
which  grew  tiiitside  his  wlmhiw.  As  they  ripened  he  waned. 
Canning  died  in  a  nyam  up^itairs.  It  is  small  and  low,  and 
from  being  built  in  a  kind  of  wing  apjiears  to  look  into  a  court- 
yard. *  Nothing,'  says  Lord  Dalting,  'can  be  more,  simple  than 
'its  furniture  or  decorations.'  Below  it  is  the  nursery,  which 
gives  the  same  biographer  oecasiun  for  ah  apt  quotation  from 
an  almost  forgotten  |K)et — 

*  A  little  rule,  a  little  Rwuy, 
A  BUDboom  ou  a  winter's  day, 
Ib  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Betwoea  Uie  cradle  aud  the  grave.' 

Tliere  arc  brighter  memories  than  these  aiwut  Cbiswick 
House,  but  few  so  interesting.  Ruilt  Wforn  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  by  the  *  architect'  Kurl  of  Burlington,  it  has  always 
been  admired  for  its  correct  proportions  and  fidelity  to  a 
Pallndian  mfnlel.  But  it  cannot  be  described  either  as  r«n- 
venii-nt  or  as  an  adequate  scat  for  the  exaltPil  rank  of  a  iluke. 
It  is,  bowt-'vur,  a  jH:rlect  villa ;  small,  beautiful,  as  cjasgical 
critics  count  beauty,  and  full  of  evidences  that  not  only  its 
huilder  but  Its  successive  owners  have  been  endued  with  a 
large  measure  of  good  taste.  Lord  Her^'ey's  witty  remark,  that 
it  is  too  small  to  inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  one's  watch, 
quoted  by  Walpole,  amidst  his  high  praise  of  '  the  taste  that 
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reigns  in  the  whole,*  is  not  without  truth.*  InOrd  Barling 
ton's  villa,  as  it  stood  originally,  must  have  been  Little  better 
than  a  magnified  summer-house,  and  the  wings  added  bt 
Wyatt  in  1788  were  necessary  to  save  it  from  deatmctioa  u 
a  too  costly  toy.  It  has  from  the  first,  however,  been  regarded 
as  an  occasional  summer  residence  onl}-,  *  and  the  garden  sod 
grounds  were  treated  as  part  of  the  design,  and  lavishly  decontad 
with  urns,  obelisks,  sculpture  and  buildings.'  It  is  in  fact  for 
its  gardens,  rather  than  its  architecture,  that  Chiswick  is  famed; 
and  few  sightseers  forget  that  here  Joseph  Paxton,  a  day* 
workman  in  the  adjoining  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
was  discovered  by  the  late  Duke,  and  first  obtained  an  opening 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  genius.  The  grounds  fully  merit 
all  that  has  been  said  of  them,  and  justify  Thomson  when  he 
wrote  of  Chiswick  that  here  are 

*  Sylvan  soeues,  where  Art  alone  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  channs.' 

Some  of  the  statues  are  true  antiques  from  old  Arundel 
House.  Others  are  in  the  best  classical  style.  Scheemaken 
carved  the  lions.  Inigo  Jones  designed  the  gate,  which 
origiflally  stood  at  Beaufort  House  in  Chelsea.  In  these 
gardens,  ujed  of  late  years  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  same 
purpose,  brilliant  assemblies  have  been  gathered  by  successive 
Dukes  of  Devonshire ;  and  here  the  late  Duke  received  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  when,  as  his  diary  records,  '  the  scene  was 
dignified  by  the  presence  of  an  immense  elephant.' 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  principal  function  of  great  nobles  to  foster 
genius.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
what  long  before  the  Duke  of  Chandos  had  been  to  a  still 
greater  man.  Canons  has  disappeared,  and  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  among  the  palaces  of  Middlesex ;  but  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  hard  by  at  Edgwarc,  is  associated  still  with  the  name  of 
George  Frederick  Handel,  sometime  organist  to  the  Duke.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  may 
have  performed  in  the  very  house  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  But  if  there  is  nothing  left  to  connect  his  name 
with  Chiswick,  there  is  much  both  of  tradition  and  authentic 

*  'Lord  Hervey,'  adde  Mr.  Thome,  'not  wintcut  wilh  tlic  lion  mot  quoted  l^ 
■Walpole,  cxtcniiforizcd  au  epigram  from  Martial  on  Cliiuwick  Houi«  : — 
' "  FoBscw'd  of  one  great  Hall  for  sUte, 
Without  one  room  to  Hlcep  or  eut : 
How  well  you  build  let  tlattc-ry  tell. 
And  all  mankind  how  ill  you  dwell."' 

(Loid  Kerrey's  '  Memoirs,'  vol,  ii.  p.  145.) 
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;  to  tell  U8  of  liis  sojourn  at  Whitchurch.  Tra<tition 
^t  of  tliL'  better  kind,  tnak(>s  William  Powell  the  HarmH- 
piackstnith,  and  Idpntifies  liim  with  n  nnrish  clerk  of 
Airch  who  died  in  1780.  The  humhlv  rail  which  marktHl 
ire  has  lately,  with  questionablp  taste,  bcnn  made  to  give 
ID  a  substnntinl  stone,  bearing  among  its  inscriptions 
f  the  iintnortul  air,  which  has  lately,  it  is  said,  been  traceil 
ild  German  source,  adopted  and  impnjved  by  Handel. 
tic  history  and,  what  is  oft(>n  even  more  usi^ful  to  the 
J  contemporary  satire,  are  frequently  concerned  with  the 
K  of  Handc!  at  Canons. 

pjirticulors  of  its  magnificence  arc  given  by  Lysons,  and 
centlv  by  Mr.  Thonic,  whow-  narrative  of  its  fate  reads 
tng  lesson  : — - 

^ory  of  Canons  was  of  brief  doration.  Fopo  oonoludo^l  his 
^  a  proiihc-ey : — 

'  **  Another  age  shall  sco  the  golden  car 

I       Imbmnm  the  81o[n;,  and  nod  on  the  partotro, 

Dec-p  harvosts  bury  all  his  pride  has  planu'd. 

And  laughing  Coros  reasBame  the  laud." 

fturton,  in  a  note  to  this  passage  in  his  Ist  edition  of  "  Pope," 
Had  the  pott  lived  three  jftarn  longer  he  Lad  seen  this  pro- 
Jfillcd;"  but  pcrceiring  how  damaging  it  was  to  his  frietid's 
tne,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  power  of  vaticination,  modified 
lanheequcut  edition.  Tlio  fact,  however,  was  8f>.  TIio  Dnko 
loa  had  engaged  largely  and  uuHuecessfully  in  the  MiAAisHippi 
b  Sm  Mhomcs,  and  though  he  continued  bia  state  at  Canons, 
lath  in  174-1,  his  Buocessor  found  tbe  cstablishmont  far  bey(>iid 
b  or  UGftUS.  After  trying  in  vaiu  to  dispoeo  of  it  euliro,  the 
kud  atatnoB,  faruiture,  and,  finally,  the  materials  of  the  build- 
t  sold  by  auction  in  tho  &umuior  of  1747  ;  the  LiuldiiiiT,  which 
tOOO/.,  brutight  1 1,000/.  I  Tho  columns  of  tho  portico  were 
for  (he  abnuBt  cqnally  splendid  and  HburtdiTcd  Wansteod 
[Tfae  gnmd  staircase  was  bought  by  the  n-itty  Borl  of  Ohestor- 
I  Chesterfield  HonRO,  Sonth  Andley  Street,  whoro  it  Rtill  ib. 
jltrian  statue  of  Goorgo  I.,  one  of  tho  oniomonts  of  tho  grounds, 
tvcd  to  Leicester  Si)tiure,  where  it  stood  till  1851,  when  it  vras 
torn  and  buried,  but  replaced  in  a  tiiutihi.tf:d  (xtnditiou  in  18CG, 
pear  finally  in  1873.  Gibbon's  fumous  carving  in  relief,  of 
ISg  of  St.  Stephen,  went  to  o^Inm  tho  great  hall  of  Bush  Uill 
Miehmore  Hill.  The  iron  rniliugs  of  the  giu-d«n  (described 
i»)  were  purchased  for  tho  ganlens*  and  (juadrangle  of  Now 
Oxford,  The  pulpit,  carved  by  Gibbons,  altar,  font,  and 
'iho  private  obapel,  were  bought  by  Sir.  Frcoman,  of  Fawloy 
set  up  in  Fawluy  Church,  Buekiughomebire.     Tho  organ, 
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by  Harris  and  Byfield,  went  to  the  charoh  of  St  John's,  S<i||| 
l^  Lewcfl,  Siueex.'*  ^| 

Hut  a  memorial  associntcil  with  its  really  enduring  preK 
sun'ives  in  a  very  remarkable  cilifirc- — one  far  too  lillle  kn 
to  the  London  excursionist  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  1 
is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  called  '  Whitchurd 
name   singiilarly  inappropriate    for  a  red-brick    building*, 

*  Little  Stanmore'  is  commonly  substituted.     The  church 
remarkable  example  of  what  wc  so  often  bear  erroneoiuly  CI 
the   'Queen   Anne  style,"   and   should   be   better   known    to 
modem  school  of  architects.      Hut  Little  Stanmore  could  ha 
bi!  less  visited  if  it  stood  a  hundred  miles  from  London, 
described  by  Mr.  Thome  as: — 

'  A  quiet  agrioultural  pu-tsh,  lying,  except  tho  Edgwiure  poi 
away  from  the  main  rmul ;  the  surface  gently  undulating,  miK 
the  land  pasture,  the  loues  idtadod  by  tall  old  trcc«i  and  vaned  ni 
wortts  by  the  broad  opcu  Blopcs,  and  aTennce,  which  still  bear  wi' 
to  the  past  glory  of  Canons.' 

The  church  is  close  to  the  park.  Without,  it  ii  atni 
cinssicnl ;  within,  not  only  stately  and  convenient,  but  ol 
unusual  design.  *  It  ccnisists  of  a  nave  without  aisle*,  tX 
small  chancel  raised  by  three  steps  from  the  nave,  and  sepft^ 
from  it  by  richly-carved  oak  column*.*  There  is  a  g« 
al  one  end,  and  behind  tbe  altar  is  the  organ-^Handel't  01 
How  sucl)  a  church  escaped  '  restoration  '  into  Gothic  da 
the  ^eat  medieval  movement,  is  Httlc  short  of  a  miracle, 
remoteness  would  not  tiave  saved  it,  and  we  can  but  sUjl 
the  existence  of  some  influence  in  the  parish  superior  U 
common  cr)',  and  able  to  appreciate  originality  and  bcaaty 
in  an  unfashionable  style ;  as  the  like  influence  has  lately  s 
I'lampstcad  church  from  destruction.  The  most  curious 
interesting  feature  of  Little  Stanmore  Church  is  the  decora 

*  Walls  and  ceiling  are  alike  resplendent  with  paintings 
<:arved  work.'  Figures  of  tbe  Evangelists,  the  cardinal  vii 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  other  subjects  in  monochrome  < 
the  walls.  The  ceiling  is  blue,  powdered  with  gold  stirs,  U 
the  side  panels  are  paintings  of  events  in  the  New  Testa! 

*  "TIiIb  u  the  rc<«JTiMl  Of  oonnt,  and  it  ia  so  stated  ftt  p.  94  ofThA  Olf* 
Ilopkitu  ttud  RimUult :  but  nt  i>.  Ml  nf  llie  mdu)  work.  Dr.  Rhnbfuilt  stain 
tli«  Chuiutu  orgmi,  "  l>7  tin-  Juruon*,  i«  mid  tu  lie  in  8pB  Fields  Oba|iel.** 
an  tlie  fscD  nX  it,  u  imlibply,  mm]  appean  the  more  so  vboa  it  Is  reuoK 
that  Spo  Fields  Clutpcl  ira«  not  opened  aa  a  place  of  wonhlp  till  177^  1 
fortj  Jtan  oXlet  tfan  wle  st  Canrms.  Dul  Junliui's  urgun  was  not  Uie  I 
orgui,  but  that  tn  Iho  cliurcb,  where  ft  Mill  mtuuiiut.' 
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hiBtorv.  On  the  north  side  is  thi;  trhjijK;]  of  the  ChanddS  f;uii!ly. 
Hcr<.'  ihe  Duke,  in  KomAn  armour  and  a  flowing  wif,  is  sup- 
port<*<l  by  two  of  his  wives — for  he  had  thrpr — on  a  magnificont 
cenotapii,  lately  repaired  by  the  Duke  i)f  niu'kinghain. 

-VII  lliis  magnificence  was  due  tu  the  pii"!j"  ur  jirldt-  of  the 
•Oraml  Duke.'  Me  desireil  that  when,  as  De  Foe  tt-lls  us  was 
his  <:u8tumt  he  attcndc<l  church,  walking  surrounded  by  the 
«ght  Chelsea  pensioners  who  were  nicknamed  his  Swiss  g-iurds, 
the  sacred  nlifice  shotiUl  he  .suited  to  his  rank  and  Instr.  So  he 
pulled  down  the  old  cliurt-h  to  make*  way  fur  this  one,  luul 
would  no  (h)ubl  have  also  pulled  down  the  lower,  but  lUat  the 
parishioners,  anticipating  his  munificence,  hastened  to  &ell  the 
peal  of  bells  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  neighbouring  parish. 
Tlie  communion  plate,  which  is  still  used,  was  of  silver  gilt^ 
antl  was  given  by  the  Duke,  that  all  things  mjghl  conform. 

*  The  Korvico  at  the  Baku's  chaiKiI ''  iras  porfotmcd  with  all  the  aid 
oC  the  best  Tocnl  ttjid  instni mental  miisic.  Handol,  who  roftiilcd  at 
Canons  ui  chapcl-mafitcr  (having  quitted  tho  service  of  I'npc'a  frJciid, 
Uie  Kurl  <■!'  Bui'liugtou,  fu£  the  purpose),  composed  the  anthems,  and 
PcpUKch  tho  moniing  and  evening  8ervic«»,"  but  Poixj,  with  "no  ear 
for  mnaic,"'  and  more  familiar  with  the  older  and  more  nionotonoiis 
Botnaii  (^tholic  chants,  might  easily  regard  tho  oompositionii  of 
Bftxtdol  and  Pepusch  oa  "broken  and  uneven,"  thongh  "q^uirka  and 
jig«  "  wcro  rather  strong  words : — 

' "  And  now  the  chapel's  eilver  boll  you  hear, 

That  aummouii  yuu  to  all  tho  prldo  of  prayer: 

Light  qoirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven 

Make  ^e  aonl  dance  it|H)n  a  jig  to  Huaveu. 

On  pokintcd  coUiuga  you  devoutly  stare, 

Wherd  gprawl  tho  eainta  of  Verrio  or  Laguorro, 

Or  gUdoi)  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie, 

And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 

To  rest,  the  cnshion  and  soft  doon  invito. 

Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  eus  polite." ' 

'fhc  senice  is  described  with  rapture  by  Gildon— 

'  Hark,  hark  I  what  holy  melody  is  this  'i 
See,  seo,  what  radiant  scenes  of  opening  bliss  I 
All  Huavun  doKouuds,  u  thousand  sompas  oome. 
And  with  a  buist  of  glory  fill  the  room.'  • 

l''ipe  denic<l  the  applicability  of  the  satire  on  Timon's  villa 
^  Cinons,  but  they  fitted  so  well  that  doubt  almut  them  would 
^   tlnrcasonable.       Mr.  Thome,  verj-  carrful  to  prove  that  Fope 

,  *  Tin,  lines  are  quQt^'U  by  Mr.  Tli"nw  fr.ini  the  pOEnpona  bat  lons-forROlten 
^^^Qotit,  or  the  Vinloa :  a  I'oem  luldmMrd  to  tlw  Blj^lil  Hon.  Uiu  KurL  of 
**»»n(in'CfoL  1717). 
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intcnJcd  Canons,  points  out  that  the  paintings  arc  by  Lapicr-TK 
ami  nellucci,  and  the  fact  gives  point  to  the  satire,  thna^ti 
Verrio  was  long  dentl.  Defoe  also,  in  his  *  Tour  ihniu^^ 
England,'  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  services ;  but  ihlt  uialj 
prores  that  tiandel  was  not  valued  when  he  first  appeared. 

The  list  of 'eminent  inhabitants '  at  Canons  does  not  stop 
with  these  great  names.  A  celebrity  of  a  very  difltrmt  ki  >iil 
from  either  I  landel,  the  Duke,  or  the  lllarksmith,  died  in  tlje 
villa  which  was  buHt  on  the  sjt*;  of  tlic  palace.  This  wns 
Colonel  O'Kelly,  the  owner  of  Erlipse.'  The  Colonel  died  in 
17t!8tand  is  buried  in  the  church.  The  horse,  the  •  swiftest 
that  ever  ran,'  is  buried  in  the  park.  In  the  adjoininj^  parish 
of  Great  Stanraore  13  the  park  of  Renlley  Priory — the  hous* 
is  in  Harrow — where  Sir  Walter  SiTolt  uns  slaying  with  LoTti 
Abcrcoru  when  be  addt^  to  the  pi-uof  sheets  of  'Marmion'  tlie- 
fine  verses  on  Fox.     Here  Queen  Adelaide  dieii  in  1649.  _        1 

There  is  in  fact  scarcely  a  village  in  the  county  without    iw 
memories  of  some  one   who   has   made  himself  famous  in   t.uf- 
great    neighbouring    city.      Sometimes    the    same    character      »* 
found   in  different  jdaces,  as  Lamb  at  EnGeld  and  Edmonton  ; 
Goldsmith  at  Dawlev  and  at  the  Hyde  on  the  Edgwarc  Koo-u  ; 
Pojxr  at  Chisttick  and  Twickenham;  Dr.  Johnson  at  Hainp- 
stead   and   at   Topham    Bcauclcrck's    villa    on    Muswell    }iil'- 
Though  we   may  stand   wlicn-   Krats  composed  the  *  Ode  t*"*    * 
Nightingale,'  the  view  is  s)i  changed  that  very  little  of  what  t  n*^ 
poet  saw  can  be  recalled.      Though  Hnmpstead  is  so  much  bu.^^* 
over,  wc  may  still,  from  '  Byron's  tomb,*  at  Harrow,  look  over    ** 
fair  a  vale  as  he  can  have  seen  from  the  spot      It  is  interests  ■'f^ 
to  see  the  room  in  which  Lady  Cbtrcndon  gave  birth  to  the  futv**'*' 
<iueen   Anne,  at   York   Mouse,  Twickenham  ;  or  Wrotbam,   «  ^*" 
house  built  by  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Dyng ;  or  to  trace  ^^^h 
march  of  General  Monk  and  his  last  halting-place  at  Fincbl^^^H 
There  is  in  fact  only  too  much  association  with  great  men  »■  *^ 
great  events  ;  but  very  often  the  visitor  has  bis  early  enthusia  ■^■* 
damped  by  finding  out  that  he  has  been  imposcil  upon  by  un 
IMirted  traditions.     The  'Bell'  at   Edmonton  dis.ippeared   li^ 
ago,   and   another  *Bell'  has   since  vanished.     The  bnaie 
which    Bacon   died    at   Highgate    was    polled   down  in  1 
Wbittington's  milestone  has  been  moved  about  to  several  t^t-    " 
ferrnt  places.     Poj»c*s  Villa  at  Twickenham  was  never  PopiS^'-^ 
having   been   built  in   the  pn>sent  century-.      But   tlir  house 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newtun  died  at  Kensington  is  still  called  af^^*^ 
him  ;  and  not   far  off  is  Holly  Lo<lge,  where  Lord  Macaat^     ^ 
lived    in   his  declining    rears.      William    Wilberforce   lived 
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IsiiD  mnv  sllll  be  iilcntifieiJ.  And  mure  than  enough  of 
fcctljr  authentic  scciivs  rciiintiif  whi>n>  a  visit  miifers  the  hcMin 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  snine  great  historical 
ct,  or  with  the  meaning  of  a  poet's  words,  or  the  ioUuences 
Ich  cuntrolled  the  destinies  of  a  remarkable  character.  The 
[it  which  Hampton  Court  shtMls  on  the  history  of  two  such 
n  as  Canlinal  \Vots4.'y  and  William  III.;  the  intorcstinj^ 
iblems  suf^gested  by  the  position  of  BrentfoiYl,  us  determining 

plan  of  Edmund's  campaign  against  the  Danes ;  the  pleasure 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  Coleridge  on  Highgatc  Hill ;  of 
lung  into  the  *  little  court*  which  lighte<l  Gibbon's  library; 
aectiing  for  the  red-brick  house  at  Laleliam,  in  which  Arnold 
Ml  his  first  years  of  labour ; — such  associations  are  not  to  be 
tpiied  as  merely  sentimental.  It  may  even  add  to  the  zest 
iich  flavours  the  enjovment  of  a  fiue  afternoon's  excursion 
stward,  to  know  that  the  villoj^  inn  at  Bedfont  was  once  kept 

the  immortal  Han-ey,  the  discoverer,  not  of  the  circulation 
the  blorKl,  hut  of  the  fish-sauce  which  bears  Ins  name. 
The  charms  of  natural  beauty  and  varied  assoriations,  which 
t  have  now  passed  in  quick  review,  arc  enhanced  by  one  source 

sltmc'tion,  which  Miihllescx  shares  with  the  other  counties 
U  surround  London, — the  (^ver-ri^ady  rt'sources  of  interest  and 
fO^mcnt  which  they  ofTer  to  the  toiling  myrinils  pent  up  within 
s  busy  and  noisy,  smoky  and   io\r^^  wilderness  of  houses. 

the  country  defined  hy  a  radius  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
les  round  St.  Paul's — including  the  whole  of  Middlesex, 
^  portions  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Herts,  and  smaller 
tk  uf  DcrkK  and  HurkinghamBhiru — ^Mr.  Thorne  docs  not 
*k  too  warmly  when  he  says  : — 

Xho  district  thus  marked  out  is  prolnhly  unrivalled  in  scones  of 
torical  interest  (uid  personal  and  literary  associations;  in  existing 
ices,  manor-hini8(!«,  and  mansions,  and  tlw^  sites  of  tlia'ie  which  hare 
H  swept  anny  ;  iu  ubhcya  uiid  churchos  ;  the  homes  and  graves  of 
i^rkahle  uuju ;  in  boantiful  and  characteristic  acenory ;  in  coUoc- 
9  of  picturos  and  works  of  art ;  in  imtional  worksliops  and  arean&U, 

Ilaace  of  popular  amusement  and  resort.' 
\  these  varied  scenes  of  recreation,  pleasure,  and  mental 
pvomentt  Mr.  Thorne  has  now  supplied  a  guide  such  as 
pve  not  bad  hefort^  in  his  two  hiindy  volumes,  arranged  in 
ibctical  order,  full  and  yet  compendious,  and  uniting  the 
Encc  of  the   best  authorities  with  the  results  of  personal 
lation  and  enquiry,  from  visits  paid  to  every  place  de- 
J,  and  to  most  of  them  several  limes.     We  may  safely  say 
kus  book,  *  The  wayfaring  man  shall  not  err  therein.' 

Abt. 
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Art.  III.— 1.   The  Works  of  Thomai   Cfiatfrrhn.      WOk 
hip,  by  G.  Grp^ry,  D.D.      3  vol*.      London,  1803.* 

2.  Thf  PtMfinil  Works  of  Tliomas  Ckatterton.  fflth  an  E» 
on  the  Rmcley  Poems.  b_v  the  Re\-.  Walter  W.  Skcat,  M. 
late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  and  a  Mem 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Aldine  button  of  the  British  Poets.  2  vols.  Lond 
1875. 

WITH  the  publication  of  the  *  Aldine'  edition  of  Cfc 
trrton's  ivnrks  n  King  lalMJur,  rrncwrd  thmugli  mi 
years  and  under  variuus  conditions,  may  be  held  to  be  wnnb 
rrbwed.  These  volumes  do  not  furnish,  indeed,  nor  do  U 
nrelend  to  furnish,  so  complete  a  collection  as  that  formed 
douthey  and  Cottle,  but  tliey  omit  no  one  of  his  compositif 
which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment 
his  powers,  and,  as  far  ns  may  be  possible^  of  hii  life  i 
ehararter.  The  ehronological  arrangement  of  the  poems 
prolmbly  ns  complele  a^  it  it  possible  to  make  it,  and  in 
ease  of  the  acknowledged  poems  such  an  arrangement 
been  attempted  for  the  first  time.  Another  alteration  of  { 
ticulnr  importance  has  alao  been  effected.  The  Rowley  Poa 
— by  which  title  are  to  be  understood  all  the  pieces  in  pr 
and  rerst*  whicli  Cbattertou  declared  to  W  transcrllted  fr 
the  old  manuscrijHs  found  in  the  Bristol  Church,  whether 
Howler,  Can\nee.  Turgot,  or  any  other  forgotten  or  (ictitii 
worthy — are  here  printed^  ai  far  as  the  rhyme  and  rfayi 
will  allow,  in  the  lang;ti«g«  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
laogtwgp  in  whirh  it  is  clear  Cliatterton  first  wrote  tb< 
Iwfon  aummoning  Bailer  and  Speght  to  his  aiiL  Long  ■ 
indeed,  Kuh  bv  Warton  and  bv  Walpole,  the  propriety 
such  an  experiment  was  suggested,  and  on  isolated  passagu 
had  bf^n  trietl  at  various  times  bv  various  crllics  with 
happiest  result.!  But  to  the  editors  of  these  volumes  Ijelongs 
credit  of  being  ttie  first  to  perfect  bo  simple  and  jet  so  o 
vincing  a  ptxxif  of  the  true  date  and  complexion  of  th 
p»iem»,  and  iherrby  to  enable  the  mileamed  or  indolent  n 
tn  drtrrmine  thrir  quality  for  himself,  unharasaed  by  the 
tiwrliims  of  lixitntitrs  and  glossaries.      From  aoioc  of  Mr.  Ska 


*  TUs  k  tiW  SMst  awaplalo  editiae   tkat  has   baen   ytH.   mUiabtd. 
«arfN«e*a  ««>wt  acMlKhMtka  to  th*  Loodcn  psrioakais  that  bM  tcon 
dttttortM*!  iMiri,  bdidliv  mmu  with  wtueti  U  to  tbt  doaWtal  tk 
«anr«U«Ktada.    Tka  Wattamn  adttad  kp SMtber  aaJOaMk:  the 
k  b]r  Dc  Qf«(«fy. 

t  6«a  t)M  iratb  of  FtakMon  KsMOQ  nd  VDms,  Mwm. 
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<^nc)uiioiu  we  shall,  imlccd,  vrnture  to  di^er,  but  on  the  wboln 
[lis  rasAV  is  »  ptTspieuous  ami  iinpartini  suinmarj  of  tlie  case, 
R'Lile  Xmt  much  pmise  ciin  start-ely  bt^  given  b<ith  to  tlio  fulni^ss 
and  the  ilistri  mi  nation  of  hia  notes.  Mr.  Hell's  Memoir  Is  care- 
ful, complete,  and  clear.  He  has  enjovcd  tbe  i'ruit  of  a  century's 
rig^ilvit  research  and  acute  conjecture,  ami  he  has  used  his 
wlvaala/fc  wl-II.  TTiat  he  could  bring  to  light  any  new  fart,  or 
throw  fresh  colour  on  those  already  known,  was  scarcely  to  be 
cipectMl.  But  he  h.ns  diligently  ex.-imined,  verified,  and  di- 
irested,  both  the  theories  and  the  facts  of  his  predecessors,  and, 
*!iile  omitting  no  detail  of  importance,  he  has  cleared  the  truth 
flf  much  supcnibundant  matter,  with  which  careless  or  ignorant 
writers  had  orerloaded  it. 

And  in  truth  there  has   been    enough    of  both.     From  the 

itay  when   it  was  first   truly  known,  the  melancholy  tale   has 

never  ceased  to  interest  and  to  perplex  all  classes  of  society. 

Divines,  phllosopliprs,  historians,  piets,  critics,  wits,  have  all  at 

I'ariinis  times  emp!oyef<l  their  hirst  energies  on  the  mysterious 

riddle  of  the  poor  poet's  life.      With  the  e<lition  of  1803,  a  list 

^'OLs  printed  of  all  the  works  that  up  to  that  time  had   been 

wsued    on    the    subject:    editions    of   Chatterton,    editions    of 

Rowley,    and    conlrilnitinns    to    that     remarkalile    controversy 

wbicii,  even  more  than  his  own  original  and  striking  powers, 

""s  hplp'<I  to  keep  the  name  of  Chatterton  grec^n.      In  tliat  list, 

*uic[i   ranges  over  a  periotl  of  twenty-five  years,  nu  less  than 

t»vpQtj-_eigijt  such  works  appear,  many  of  which  ran  rapidly 

'atijugh   several   editions;    and    this,    even    if  complete    of  its 

'^ind,    tlocs    not    include    an    innumerable    and    nameless    host 

"/  •'lagazinc  articles,  tributary  (hIcs,  critical  and  moral  disijui- 

•ttiojis.      And  since  that  time  the   list  has  been  steadily   in- 

P'^awng.     Within  the  last  forty  years  three  new  editions  of  Chat- 

■^■"ton's  works  have  been  published,  two  in  England,  and  one  in 

^'^erica.*     To  attempt  a  complete   catalogue  of  all    his  bio- 

iy^pbcrs  and  cntics  would  be  a  task,  compareil  to  which  Mr. 

"^xton's  '  History  of  Human  Error'  would  be  the  diversion  of 

'     summer's  day.     Campbell   has  censured   him  with   singular 

^^litlcness,  and   Scott  perhaps   with    still    more   singular  seve- 

^^y~       Chalmers     has     incurrnl,     nor    alt/jgether     unjustly,     a 

**  1  tation    from    the    pen    of   Southey,    that    m i ght    have    wel I 

'l^J>«nscd  the  proud  and   injured  ghost  of  Chatterton  himself, 

'*^<X  Dr.  Maitland  has  safTered  scarce  less  severely  at  the  hands 

'*■   X«Uer  critics.     Among  a  cmwd  of  inferior  names  appear  those 

Aq  odition  was  pnbIuEie<l  ftt  Cnnbrid^,  in 

of 


:    *     Iwladtng  tbc  Aldiiiu  Kdilian. 
■•*-*a.i»d(«ent  Boston,  in  I8S7. 
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of  Davis,  the  American  traveller;  of  Dix,  the  mut 
and  persevering  of  chroniclers;  and  of  Henry  Nede, 
*  Romance  of  History '  Macaulay  reviewed,  and  whose 
trious  and  blameless  life  deserved  a  happier  dote.  Wid 
recent  years  the  lively  imagination  and  pictnresqne  stjle 
Professor  Masson,*  and  I'rofessor  Wilson's  f  generous  enthnoHl 
and  unwearying  research,  have,  each  in  their  turn,  contribditl 
to  adorn,  if  not  always  to  elucidate,  the  subject.  It  xi,  induLl 
of  a  piece  with  all  the  circumstances  of  this  strange  and  m^l 
choly  history,  that,  despised  and  rejected  as  he  was  in  li&,iil 
death  Chatterton  should  have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  ^1 
world's  notice.  But  in  truth  many  far  greater  and  mstl 
splendid  lives — lives  that  have  filled  an  ampler  page  in  ^1 
world's  history,  and  left  behind  them  memories  of  sweetCT  u^l 
nobler  repute — can  neither  boast  a  tithe  of  the  romantic  intoril 
that  belongs  to  those  short  and  troubled  years,  nor  point  a  moG^I 
at  once  so  painful  and  so  true. 

Thomas   Chatterton    was    bom   at   Bristol    on    the   20th  i 
November,  1752,  and  dietl  in  London,  by  his  own  hand,  od  At 
24th  of  August,  1770,  within  three  months  of  completing  hii 
eighteenth  year.     He  was,   indeed,  a  plant,  that,  in  Johnna'i 
phrase,  flowered  early.      His  first  poetical  composition,  whvt 
took  the  shape  of  some  lines  upon  the  *  Day  of  Judgment,*  m 
produced  at  the  age  of  ten.     They  are  not,  indeed,  verr  sit<^ 
nishing  verses,  even  for  a  boy  of  that  tender  age.      Xhey  aR 
much  less  astonishing,   for  instance,  than  the  *  Pjramus  ti^ 
Thisbe  *  of  Cowley,  written  at  the  same  age,  but    they  are  tf 
good  as  Pope's  '  Ode  to  Solitude,'  composed  at  twelve,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  Milton's  Paraphrases  from  the  Psalms,  which 
were  the  offspring  of  his  sixteenth  year.      But   these  planti, 
though  they  flowered  early,  attained  a  full-blown  and  luxuriant 
maturity.     The  best  of  Chattcrton's  work — the  work  which  hu 
secured  him  his  place  among  the  poets — was  done  before  hii 
seventeenth  year  had   passed   away.      And  when  the  superior 
advantages  of  birth  and  education  enjoyed  by  Milton,  Cowler, 
and  Pope,  are  contrasted  with  the  mean  condition  of  Chatterton*i 
circumstances,  the  latter  is  fairly  entitled  to  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  precocious  geniuses,  whose  early  lispingm  assumed 
the  harmonious  form  of  numbers. 

His  parents  were  of  bumble  birth  and  obscure  station.     Hit 
father,  a  clever,  idle,  dissolute  vagabond,   was  dead   when  bt 


•  '  Chatterton ;  a  Story  of  1770,'    A  new  edition.     London,  1874. 
t  '  CIiattcrtoQ  :  a  Bio^phical  StuJ}-.'    Hiondou,  1900. 
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came  into  the  world,  aod  such  educatioo  as  he  possessed  he  owwl 
in  the  first  instance  to  bis  molbcr.  His  early  training  was 
sizigailarlj  characteristic  of  his  later  studies.  He  learnt  lita 
letters  from  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  manuscript,  and 
a  Ijlack-lelter  Uible  taught  bim  to  read.  Though  at  the  agt*  of 
five  he  had  been  pronounced  by  his  schoolmaster  an  incorrigible 
duncf>,  and  for  some  time  after  that  even  bis  mother  had 
despaired  of  him,  when  once  the  gate  of  learning  was  unlocked 
h-ls  progress  was  marvellously  rapid.  When,  in  bis  eighth  rear, 
he  was  admitte«l  into  that  charitable  institution  which  for  upwards 
of  a.  century  and  a  lialf  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  its  founder, 
Elcltvard  {,'olstnn,  he  compl.iinnd  that  he  could  not  learn  so  much 
as  at  homCf  for  his  tutors  had  not  lH>oks  enough  to  teach  hini. 

At  this  school  be  remained  seven  years,  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  formed  the  only  recognized  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  hut  a  aitahigur,  drawn  up  in  bis  own  hand,  oi  the  books 
he  liad  rtwd  before  completing  his  twelfth  year,  is  said  to  have 
revealed  a  wider  and  more  varied  range  of  information.  Such 
partial  witnesses  to  character  must  always  be  regarded  with 
•uspieion,  hut  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  an  early  agi* 
CUa.ttertou  was  a  voracious  and  insatiable  reader.  The  course 
"f  his  reading  was  determined  at  first  probably  as  much  hy  ibe 
"Rlits  uf  his  choice  as  by  any  fixed  purpose  of  study,  but  his 
passion  for  the  antique — a  passion  which  with  him  was  even 
ttronjfer  than  that  »vhich  sent  Scott  to  the  legends  and  ballads 
*>f  tlje  Border — began  soon  to  declare  itself.  Nor  did  he  confine 
nioisL-If  to  reading  onlv.  His  first  verses  were  <|uickly  followed 
'^y  other  pieces,  mostly  of  a  satirical  turn,  direeted  against 
Obscure  individuals,  who  were  cither  objects  of  local  notoriety, 
or  liuJ  contrivnl  in  some  fashion  to  offend  his  boyish  prcju- 
I'icej.  They  arc  still  extant,  and  may  be  read  in  any  of  tlic 
lator  editions  of  his  works,  but  they  arc  of  interest  only  as  inili- 
^*ing  the  earlv  bent  of  bis  mind  towards  that  class  of  compo- 
sition, in  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would,  we  are  inclined  to 
|'*>nk,  hare  attained  his  chief  distinction.  But  be  had  now 
"*^P:un  in  earnest  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  that  remarkable 
^^nception,  which  was  destined  to  confer  so  strange  and  so 
"Qenviable  an  immortality  upon  his  name. 

-     "hence  and  when  the  phantom  of  Rowley  first  took  shape  in 

yhatterton's  brain,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  I>c  precisely 

^*^**i-mined.     It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  be  himself  could 

*Vft   pven,  if  he  would,  an  exact  answer  to   this  perplexing 

j*?'^*'^""-      One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  be  left  school  in  his 

'^Ontb  year,  in  July  1707,  and  before  he  left  school  he  had 

**ie  liis  first  essay  of  the  credulity  of  Uie  world. 

Vol.  ISO. — JSo.  299.  G  Among 
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Among  his  acquaintances — for  he  was  quick  to  moke  ■*Mp*i* 
ances   among    his   superiors    in    age   ana    condition — m*  m 
Rurgum,  n  pewtcrcr  br  trade,  an  honest,  illiterate  fellov,  wit 
liad  risen  by  hia  own   pxertinns  irom   th<;  lowest    ranks  of  lik. 
hut  who  afTuctcil  n  |>olitp  nlui^ation  anil  n  taste  for  the  litenair 
of  antiquity.     He  had  hL-cn  kind  to  the  boy,  had  lent  him  boob 
and  occasionally  contributed  small  sums  of  money  to  the  fara» 
tion  of  his  scanty  library.    Him,  therefore,  Chatterton,  widicW 
mcteristic  shrewdness  and,  it  must  be  added,  with  cbaractctitt 
ingratitude,  selected  lor  his  first  cx|M-Timcnt.       The   astoililhil 
tmdesman     was    one    day     iafiirmed    that    he     was     desoaiU 
from  a   Norman   family    that   bad  settled   in   Cnglnnd    io  th 
train  of  tlic  Conqueror.       The  proofs   vouchsafed    of   tlm  » 
markabic  discovery  may  be  read  in  the  British  MuseunL,  inik 
shape  of  a  pedigree  styled  '  An  Account  of  the  L>e  Berghm 
from  the  Norman  Conquest   to  this  Time.'     No   questions  ml 
asked  as  to  the  source  of  this  information.     The  ennolilrtl  prv 
terer  accepted   without  hesitation  the  greatncsa   thus  auddcolt 
thrust  upon  him,  presented  the  young  herald  with  five  shilling 
a  larger  sum,  we  may  he  sure,  than  he  had  ever  had  in  bis  pos- 
session before,  and  there  the  matter  ended  for  the  time.      In  dol 
production  it  is  to  he  noted  that  Howley  makes  his  first  appcsr' 
ance,  though  not  in  his  later  and  more  familiar  guise.      Anul 
a  crowd  of  nobles,  statesmen,  and  warriors  of  the  Oe  Berghan 
blood,  stands  out  the  name  of  one  John,  a  Cistercian  monk  of 
Bristol,  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was   accounted 
one  o(  the  greatest  wonders  of  his  age.    As  a  prof>f  of  his  taleni 
his  descendant   was  asked  to  examine  the  lines  now    known 
*The  Komaunte  of  the   Ctiyghtp,' dntinl    liJ20,  and   transcribed 
in  all   their  *geniiinc'  orthography,   but  accompanind,    out  of 
consideration   for  Hurgum's  ignorance,  with  a  modern    vltuod 
in  Chatterton's  own   schoolboy   hand.     Shortly  after   this  sue* 
cesshil  essay  the  boy  left  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  one 
LamlMTt,  an  attorney. 

His  worst  enemies  could  scarcely  have  doomed  him  to  a  moit 
cruel  fate.  If  his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  recoiled  from  the 
routine  of  a  cliarity-school,  it  may  well  have  revolted  with 
disgust  at  the  drudgery  of  a  lawyer's  office.  The  hnura  of  work 
were  long,  the  work  itself  distasteful,  tlie  society  rude  ami  uncon- 
genial. By  the  terms  of  the  contract  Lambert  was  bound  to 
supply  lM>th  boani  and  lodging,  and  Chatcerton  ate  his  meals  in 
the  kitchen,  and  slept  with  the  footboy.  His  whole  nature  rote 
up  against  such  a  life.  He  complained  to  his  mother  tbat^ 
cxi:>tence  was  intolerable;  that  his  master  insulted  and  illused^ 
Uim  ;  that  the  studies  with  which  he  sought  to  alleviate    the 
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MiTcriQen  of  his  dnily  task  brought  him  into  disgrace  and  con- 
'^"ipt;  and  that  apit-s  were  set  upnn  his  actions  at  liome  nnd 
abroad.       That    there    was    some    truth    in     these    complaints, 
('^g^tfaer  with   much   exaggeration,  will  he   easily   understood. 
The  science  of  the  law,  and  particularly  that  side  of  it  which  is 
to     be  seen    in   an    attorney's   chambrrs,  has  rarely,  we  believe, 
''ceti    found  favourable  tu  tlif  cultivation   o(  the  Muses.      It   is 
"tie  likely,  therefiin;,  that  Lambert   would  show  much   sym- 
pathy with  a  clerk,  whose  heart  was  bent  on  penning  stanzas 
irlien  his  business  was  to  engross.     Vet,  though  a  hard,  he  was 
not  an  unjust  master.     He  allowed  that  his  pupil  did  his  work 
^dl»  that  he  was  punctual  and  diligent,  wrote  a  neat  hand,  aodt 
tor    aught  he  knew   to  the  contrarv,  was  ci^irrect  and  decent  in 
his     behariour.     Nor,  querulous  and   discontented  as   the   boy 
Was,  ca,n  he  have  been  altogether  unhappy.     The  office  was  but 
little  troubled  with  clients,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day    his  time  was  prnctically  his  own.     His  body  was  indeed 
Compelled  to  take  its  seat  on  the  clerk's  stool,  hut  his  spirit  was 
freo    to  wander  whithers<»evpr   it  listeil.      His  mind  was  his  own 
k-lng^om,  a  kingdom  peopled  with  strange  fantastic  forms,  with 
a-rmed  knights  and  barons  bold,  with   long-robed  priests,  and 
•tore  of  bright-cycd  ladies,— 

*  And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antjfjtic  pagcnntry ; 
Such  sighta  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  eummor  crce  by  haunted  stream/ 

And  now  the  lime  had  come  when  these  disembodied  fancies 
vvere  to  take  name,  and  shape,  and  substance,  when  this  autique 
ptt.gTaatry  was  to  be  marshalled  in  order  due,  and  to  each  actor  was 
to  te  assigned  his  proper  place  and  part.  On  Lambert's  shelves, 
among  a  crowd  of  hateful  law-books,  was  one  priceless  volume, 
a  copy  of  Camden's  *  Britannia.'  From  a  bookseller  in  the  City 
^e  had  borroweil  Speght's  bUck-leticr  edition  of  Chaucer,  from 
Wrhich,  and  from  the  dictionaries  of  Kersey  ami  Bailey,  he  has 
***?<?n  proved  to  have  compounded  that  heterogeneous  diction, 
^hich  in  the  opinion  of  so  many  leameil  critics  det<;rmined  the 
""c^Uity  of  Rowley.  He  had  access,  moreover,  to  the  Bristol 
~fhmry^  whrre  he  could  consult  such  works  as  Geoffrey  of 
"■'^n mouth's  *  History  of  the  Britons,'  Holinslicd's  •  Chronicles,' 
***U  fVyUpj-'g  4  Church  Historv."  Every  spjire  moment  was  now 
**<*Votpd  to  the  nlnboration  of  his  great  idea,  either  in  the  office, 
**'  *H  the  more  ixtngcnial  secrecy  of  his  own  little  garret,  during 
J^'^  few  hours  he  was  permitted  to  pass  under  his  mothei^s  roof, 
^'»  powers  of  application  were  indeed  something  cxtraordinarv. 
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While  itill  a  lad  at  school,  his  mother  complained  thtt  h 
could  never  entice  him  even  to  his  meals  from  him  mjtbeam 
studies.  It  was  known  that  he  would  often  work  far  into  it 
night.  His  room  was  in  a  perpetual  litter  of  papers  and  n 
scripts,  which  none  were  suffered  to  examine  or  disturb ;  khixb 
his  own  handwriting,  and  some  bearing  to  inexperienced  eyad 
the  semblance  of  a  venerable  antiquity.*  What  was  the  paipai 
of  this  work,  so  eagerly  pursued  and  so  jealously  gnuw. 
neither  his  mother  nor  any  of  his  family  seem  to  have  im^ 
it  their  business  to  discover.  Though  in  after  jreart  thne 
details  were  paraded  as  proof  of  the  early  conception  and  exita- 
tion  of  the  Rowley  scheme,  the  only  idea  his  family  seem  b 
those  days  to  have  entertained  was  a  fear  lest  from  the  itiia 
visible  on  his  face  and  hands,  stains  which  they  do  not  seem  in 
any  way  to  have  connected  with  his  studies,  he  had  conceind 
the  notion  of  joining  himself  to  a  gang  of  gipsies. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  prosecution  of  the  schew 
thus  secretly  and  laboriously  matured.  Opportunity  only  mi 
wanting,  and  an  opportunity  was  at  band. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1768,  a  new  bridge  was  with  maA 
parade  opened  for  public  traflic  at  Bristol.  A  few  days  after 
wards,  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  inauguration  of  the  origiul 
structure,  which  had  spanned  the  Avon  since  the  days  of 
Henry  II.  In  a  short  note,  signed '  Dunhelmus  Bristoliensis,*  thii 
account  professed  to  be  a  literal  transcript  from  an  old  parchjnent 
of  that  date.  Such  a  document  at  such  a  time  naturally  aronied 
the  keenest  curiosity.  It  was  soon  traced  to  Chatterton.  An 
explanation  was  demanded,  and,  after  some  preliminary  evasioni, 
was  vouchsafed.  The  parchment,  he  said,  was  one  of  many  ba- 
mcrly  abstracted  by  his  father  from  a  chest  in  the  muniment- 
room  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  which  had  lately  fallen  into  his 
hands.  This  explanation  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  heie 
the  enquiry  ended !  The  wiseacres  of  Bristol  were  content  to 
leave  these  valuable  records  of  their  ancient  city  in  the  hands 
of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  without  any  curiosity  as  to  their  nature,  <»T»rf 
were  satisfied  with  his  bare  word  for  their  existence,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  discovery ! 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  Had  the  enqoirr 
been  at  once  pushed  home,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  woula 
in  all  human  probability  have  been  changed.  But  bis  story 
passed  unchallenged   and    unsuspected,   or,   if  suspected,    su^ 

*  For  tlic  raetliod  employed  by  Chatterton  to  prodtic«  this  aemblaQCQ  of  a&ti- 
quU;  see  Dix's  'life,'  ^ppondix,  p.  313;  and  Miller's  'Bowley  Poems,'  p.  436^ 
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OD,  at  least  In  his  lifetime,  never  poinlecl  to  the  truth.      It 
U'a^      Intk'etl    averre'd,  mnay    jears    afti-rwanls,    that    all    Chal- 
tertou's  acnuaintanctf  were  not  cfjuatly  credulous,  and  even  that 
h«?     liimwlf  had  voluntarily  conlesse<l   the  imposture  to    more 
tKnn  one  person.     U  these  stones  are  true,  it  is  clear  that  much 
of*  lli('  censure  that  pisterity  has  passed  on  Chatterton  belong* 
pr<^j"»rrl}-    to  <ithers,    wlio    indi--pd,   \iy    virtue   of  their   age    and 
I>«*sitiun,  must  be  pronounced  the  greater  culprits.      But  on  these 
8101*168,  and  indeed  on  most  of  the  stories  circulated  after  his 
dottth,  we  have  always  looked  with  grave  suspicion.     It  is,  we 
tiling,  in   the  highest   degree  unlikely   that   Chnttcrtnn  would 
lan.ve  so  freely  iniiwrted  a  secret,  which  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  him  to  keep,  bolh  as  a  source   of  present  income 
ikn<J,  as  he  conceived,  a  step  to  future  distinction,  or  that  in  a 
nri<3i3nent  of  vanity,  or,  it  may  be,  of  confusion,  ho  should  have 
thus  prematurely  disclosed  a  scheme  so  carefully  and  deliberately 
plf»nnfd.      On  the  other  hand,  nothing  Is  more  lively  than  that 
the'    rewards  liberally  nflcred  at  a  later  period  for  any  information 
e<>n«^rning  those  remarkable  productions,  which  had  set  all  the 
wr<*«-ld  of  letters  by  the  ears,  should  have  marrcllously  inspired 
th«s    memory  of  a  host  of  friends  and  contemporaries  of  him  who, 
aotrcirding  to  the  spirit  of  the  enquiry,  was  either  author  or  dis- 
co'vcfCT.     Nor  is  it  likely  that,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
*'t»crc  admitted  its  falsity,  he  would  have  so  stoutly  adhered  to 
"is    first  story,  at  a  time  when  a   full  confessi<m  would  probably 
D«>t  only  have  sa^'cd  his  life,  but  have  raisiKl  him  for  ever  above 
tbo  wretchedness  and  disappointment  of  his  existence* 

Tliat  in  this  story  there  was  an  original  foundation  of  truth, 
****^  in  our  opintnn  be  no  longer  denje*!.  Indeed,  the  com- 
p'*?t<*ness  of  the  triumph  won  over  the  blindness  or  obstinacy 
'•*_  those  who  still,  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  main- 
'"**'e(i  their  conviction  that  the  poems  of  Rowley  were  the 
p*'»Uine  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  in  its  turn,  as  we 
liavn  always  thought,  sitmewlmt  disturbed  the  judgment  of 
|*«sterity.  Clintterton,  it  is  argued,  has  been  proved  to  have  lied 
?"  one  instance  ;  is  it  not  therefore  cleai  that  he  lied  jn  every 
instance?  It  is  certain  that  the  poems  be  professed  to  hare 
'^'storered  among  the  contents  of  the  old  chest  were  the  work 
^.  l»ls  own  band;  is  it  not  therefore  equallr  certain  that  he 
?*"crorere<l  nothing?  The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  argument 
*  *'«>ry  simple.  In  the  muniment  room  over  the  north  porch 
"*  tlae  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifTe  had  long  stood  certain 
cho^^j  one  of  which  had  been  known  from,  time  immemorial  as 
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'Mr.Canynge'scofre.*  About  the  rear  1727  the  locksofUuidrtl 
were  forced  and  a  Ta>t  mass  of  parchments  discovprcd.  Sochal 
ininiediatciv  related  to  the  cburcb  were  removed  by  the  aiitlMB>l 
tics,  but  the  rest  were  left  to  the  curiositv  of  any  penoovlfl 
in!s:bt  hnpptm  to  find  liis  wav  into  the  rcM^m.  rrom  tUBfUl 
time  Cltatterton's  father,  whose  family  connections  DatnnUTpill 
him  free  access  to  any  part  of  the  buildinfr,*  carried  oalnpl 
quantities  of  these  parchments,  some  of  whicli  he  otiliM 
According  to  the  tcstitnony  of  his  neighlwHirs,  as  «ov«rs  for  ill  i 
copybooks  of  his  school.  At  his  dpnth  the  remainder  i 
transferred  by  his  widow,  along  with  the  other  gootls  of  her  scuO  i 
household,  to  her  new  home,  and  here,  in  process  of  time,  tl«i 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  son. 

it  is,  of  course,  in  the  character  of  these  documents  that  tbi ' 
real  gist  of  the  question  lies.     That  they  were  not,  as  the  ba] 
declared   them   tii   he,  the  literary  remains  of  Thomas   Kovlej 
and  William  Canynge,  iSristfd  worthies  of  the  fifteenth  centon  I 
all   sensible  persons  have  long  ago  been   agreed.      Canynge  W 
know  to  have  existed  ;  it  is  not  impossilile  that  Howley  n^ 
have  existefl ;   but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  manuscripts,  wbrtkcf 
in  prose  or  verse,  exhihit^l  hv  Chattcrton  as  literal    transcriptl 
of  these  old  jmrchments,t  were  the  M'ork  of  no  human  being  btf 
Chatterton  himself,  as  it  is  certain  that  V'orttgcm  was  the  wad 
of  Ireland,  that  the  rants  of  Ossian  were  the  work  of  Macphenoo.  [ 
and  that  the  Episth-s  of  Phataris  were  not  tlie  work  of  the  Tyiwrt 
of  Agrigentum.     Tliat  tlicy  were  not  mere  blank    parcbmcotj, 
but  contained   matter  i>f  some  value  in  the  judgment    of   thmr 
who   originally   deposited    them    in    the  chest,  may    with   eqosl , 
safety    be    assumed,    while    some    of   them    were    at    least   eoE^j 
sidercd  worthy  to  be  placed   by  their  first  discoverers   among] 
the  archives  of  llieir  Church.     And  there  is  yet  another  pr<>*tf  to] 
hand.      Among  the  Rowley  Manuscripts  in  the  British   IVIuseam' 
is  one  containing  four  rude  portraits  from  Chatterttrn's  untiitomi 
pencil.     These  portraits  arc  pastetl  over  a  piece  of  parchment 
containing  a  quit-claim,  or  receipt,  dated  in  the  tenth  year  tX 
Henry  IV.,  and  given   by  Will.   Fcnesford   to  Thos.    Hotiller, 
burgess   of  Bristol    in   Temple   Street.      From    this    discovery 
Mr.  Skeat  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  if  Cliattcrton  ever  sav 
any  genuine  documenU  of  the  date  assignL-d   lo  Rowley,    they 


*  The  bmilr  of  the  ChattertoRS  hnd  fttr  npwuds  of  a  eeatarjr  and  a  half  luild 
lbs  port  of  sexton  to  Bt  Harr's  Chtirch.    See  PrafeMtor  WiLwni,  nh.  i.  p.  2, 

i  Put  of  tbe'Storie  of  W*  Ca»yi]^«,'  xod  ft&otber  uliDirtcr  piece  worn  the  ontj 
poenu  tTcr  Bhown  hy  Clinttertou  in  tlidr '  Diiginnl '  fvcui.  The  reit  won?  priDtca 
vitbcrfnin  tisiucripts  in  liinowu  Ii(uid,orfronioopk-tiDfHiali  Lreiuoiipt«  furuiAbed 
bj-  hit  frfonds. 
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wcro  of  B  Ic^t  character  which  he  would  have  heen  unable  to 

d«^:rxX^hirr.*     That  he  saw  one  genuine  document  of  a  leg-al  cha- 

ra^zrt^r  lUis  discovery  has  estnhlishcd,  and   that  ho  ctinsidi-rwl  it 

of     little  account  may  be  inferretl  from  the  use  to  which  he  relt^- 

gxklexJ  it,  though  we  shrewdly  suspect  Thos.  Botiller  stood  god- 

infctier  to    bis   hero  Syr  Botelier   Humsie,  who   figures  in  the 

f«-=«.gincnt  of  the  *  Unknown  Knight.'     But  the  inference  that  it 

*v-i»-s    wholly  unintelligible  to  him  is  less  easily  justified.     All 

tLic-      parchments  were  naturally   at  first  sight  beyond  bis  c<jm- 

pre-hension,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  be  entered  Lambert** 

ebetmbers  be  had  acquired   such   a   knowledge,  however  rude 

and     imperfect,  of  the  ISaxon  phraseology  and  character,  as  to 

ci3a.l:i|e  him  to  form  at  least  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  trca- 

siir<^s.      Nor  does  the    fact   that  some  of  these  were  of  a  legal 

"n-tljrc  strike:  us  as  a  ctmclusivr  proof  of  their  incomprehensiblc- 

n«?s«  to  a  clever  youth,  who  for  nearly  three  vears  of  his  life 

pn^sed  twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

■A-g^n,  Mr.   Skeat,  forgetting   apparently  what  be  has  himself 

■■aaiste*!  to  establish^  asserts  (hat  Cliatterlon  never  set  eyes  on 

a.ay  genuine  manuscript  of  tlir  fifteenth  century,  from  the  blunders 

ix>n.<Je  in  those  of  his  i»wn  fabrication,  t      But  in  truth  Chatterton 

vvn.s,  as  he  could  not  but  have  been,  the  clumsiest  of  forgers.    Had 

fae  not  at  the  outset  met  with  critics  more  ignorant  than  himself, 

fae     could  not  have  escaped  detection  for  a  single  day.     But  he 

"yv^LS  shrewd  enoug'h  to  discover  at  a  very  ciarly  date,  that  tlic 

pulilic  (if  which  he  was  to  make  bis  first  trial  could  not  claim 

«ven  bis  own  slight  smallering  of  knowledge.   That  he  blundered 

lo    more  thau  be  did,  is  in  itseli,  to  our  mind,  no  insignificant 

proof  that  he  copied  from  genuine  mixlels,  the  niceties  of  wliich 

"^     had    not  the    learning  to  appreciate.      When  we  delect  the 

■auJts  in  a  schoolboy's  Latin  essay,  we  do  not  rush  to  the  con* 

elusion  that  he  has  never  read  a  single  line  of  Cicero  or  Livy. 

C(in>-ngc,  the  patron  of  Rowley,  was,  it  must  never  be  for- 
■E***t*;n^  no  mere  creation  of  the  brain.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
'Bristol,  a  wise  and  active  man,  who  rose  to  great  fame  and 
•^tate,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  city  in  ]4(»1,  an 
^^*^e  wbicb  he  fille<l  on  no  less  than  four  subsequent  occasions. 
f  roofs  of  his  liberality  and  benevolence  bxist  to  the  present  day 
'^  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  and  in  the  noble  edifice  of  St.  Mary 
*^*^*icli(re,  where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen.  One  other,  at  least, 
^'  tJhatterton's  heroes  had  in  tlie  past  a  linbitation  and  a  name. 
?*'■  CTliarie.s  !iawclin,lhe  hero  c»f  the  '  BristoweTragedie/  has  been 
***c:ntifie<i  by  learnc<l  antiquaries  with  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  a 


*  See  Aldjne  EcUtioD.  to).  !.  p.  876. 

t  &W  bis  Essaj,  Aldine  Edftwo,  vol.  U.  p.  xi. 
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zealous  cbampion  of  the  House  of  Lanouter,  who  was  execnll 
at   Bristol    for  tn-oson   in   the   first    vcur  of   Hdward    IV,     T^| 
Kpiscopnl  run^isters  ttl  Wells  anil   Exeter  prot-c    how  conu&oti 
those  days  the  oame  of  Ron  lev  was  in  the  West  coantij,i 
on  a  braxs  plate  in  St.  John's  Church  might  havp  heeu  R>4l 
Cbattcrton's  day.  and  for  aught  vte  know  may  be  read  now, 
epitaph  of  Thomas  Rowley,  a  merchant  of  i3nstoI,  who  ilt«d«| 
the  23rd  of  January,  1478. 

Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  uuiong  the 
stored  in  the  church  peculiarly  sacn^d  by  tradition  and 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Canynge,  might  hare  heou  fuuod 
memorials  of  that  worthy  citijccn,  of  his  conlotnporai'it^s,  aadi 
his  native  city?  The  date  »>f  Clmtterton's  first  intriMlui'tiotI 
them  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  that  bis  passion  for  cverr  aofti 
reading  was  strong  in  bis  eighth  year,  an<l  we  know  that  therWl 
heen  in  his  mother's  possession  before  his  birth.  Wv  may  faidj 
conclude,  then,  that  he  bad  some  acquaintance  with  thein,  ifw 
more  than  a  child's  acquaintance  wilb  its  toy,  long:  before  b 
conceiveil   tlie  notion   ol*   utiliiting  thein.      His    favourite   pkl< 

^'ground  was  the  noble  churcli,  with  wliicli  his  ancestors  bM 
been  for  so  many  generations  aisociatctt :  his  favourite  pU** 
mates,  not  the  children  of  his  age  and  station,  but  the  uaindas 
phantoms  of  a  dead  and  forf^otlen  world  :  his  favourite  restiof- 
place,  the  tomb  of  the  man  with  whose  memory  the  building  ttal 
he  loved  was  imperislmbly  linked.  Every  chancre  and  evm 
circumstance  of  bis  chitilliund  united  with  bis  taste  and  with  bii 
dis]K»ition  to  sh;Lp(>  tlie  fatal  cMiirsr  of  his  lib".  T'his  cbun.'^i 
and  this  tomb  nere  nnt  to  hiin  a  ini-rr  solemn  pile  of  senselesf 
stone,  a  mere  recepLicIe  for  a  handful  of  dust,  but  an  inex- 
banstible  storehouse  of  romance.  This  marvellous  resurrecUoH, 
these  memorials  thus  strangely  resrucd  from  the  oblivion  of 
three  hundred  years,  spoke  to  liiin  like  a  voice  from  the  ^frave. 
They  came  to  him  iniin  the  vi-ry  land  of  his  4]reamB  ;  thej 
sbuwcfl  him  the  reality  of  his  romance.  He  did  not  at  first 
understand  the  voice.  It  spoke  to  him  in  a  Uiigunge  he  bad 
never  beard,  and  of  things  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  save  that 

Itbey  were  assuredly  symbols  of  that  strange  deail  past,  wbicb 
Was  vet  to  him  more  real  and  lifelike  than  the  dull  unsyropo- 
Uietic  present.  But  his  brain  was  quick  and  keen,  his  energy 
untiring,  his  deti-nnination  dauntless.  And  thus  the  fictloa 
grew.  Day  by  day  some  fresh  acquisition  was  aililed  to  that 
Wonderful  fabric,  of  which  his  unaided  fancy  had  laid  the  first 
■tune.  That  be  ever  completely  mastered  the  riddle  of  this 
myateiioas  revelation,  it  is  idle  to  pretend.  Many  a  clever 
thought  was   fathered    by  the  ardent  wish :    to  him  knowledge 
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cr%Tnc,  a  liltlt?  ami  a  ilangernus  knowliKlge,  but  wisdom  lingerpd. 
He  safTerLi),  indeed,  the  folt'  (if  ibc  slave  who  dared  to  coojure 
with  hit  master's  wand.  Tlie  spirits  that  he  raised  he  couI<l  not 
control,  and  they  lore  him  in  pieces. 

Wv  bold,  then,  that  in  these  manuscrijits,  whose  secret  it  is 
lo  our  mind  clear  that  he  had  Cdiiliivc'd  in  part  to  master,  Chat- 
tor-tc»ti  found  certain  materials  ftn'  his  design:  names  of  peopio 
^rid  places,  records,  perhaps,  or  memorials  of  events  lung  since 
forg^oiten,  of  usages  and  customs  as  dead  and  done  with  as  the 
m«>n  who  had  recorded  them  :  that  from  these  the  restless  fancies 
of"  liis  brain  took  shape  and  substance:  from  these  came  many 
of  tliosc  shrewd  touches  of  reality,  those  patches,  to  usn  a  vulgar 
pHt-Eue,  of  local  colour,  which  have  sadly  porjdexcd  so  many 
l<?«.TTied  commentators.  They  were,  in  short,  to  Chaitcrton  in 
■otinc  measure  what  the  old  chronicles  and  Italian  romances  were 
t«»  Shakspeare :  and  such  a  belief  detracts  no  more  from  the 
tn«?ik«ure  of  the  young  nupl's  fame,  than  the  knowledge  nf  the 
**»imTce  of  'Othello'  l(;ssens  our  admiration  for  that  masterpiece 
of  tlie  human  intellect. 

.Among  the  literary  society  of  Bristol,  not,  we  may  reas<mahly 

suppiwH?,  a  very  acute  or  learneil  society,  Chattcrton  had   now 

l>^c*jn)e  a  jierstmage  of  some  importance.      George  Catcott,  Bur- 

g'l^xxi's  partner  In  trade,  hut  considered  his  superior  in  intellect ; 

l>ia    brother,  the  Kev.  Alexander  ("atcott,  accounted  one  of  the 

^*«5»t  Hebrew  scholars  i>f  the  day;    Barrett,  a  surgeon,  of  some 

proieijsions  to  literature,  and  at  the  time  engaged  on  a  history 

*'f  Xfristdl ;   nnd  Clayfield,  n  wealthy  distiller; — arc  those  whom 

tho  boy  has  rendered  (H>nspicu<ius  among  his  patrons.     lie  foole<l 

tb*»in  all   to   the  top  of   their  bent.      Mr.   Canynge's    'Cofrc' 

■**^ca[nc  a  very  purse  of  Fortunalua.     Week  by  week  some  fresh 

'*'onilfr  was  brought  to  light ;  now  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  Cat- 

*^***-'»,  now  some  strange  scnips  of  antiquarian  lore  for  Barrett;  and 

***l    Wtrre  received  with  equal  faith,  rend  with  the  same  aslonish- 

^'^•'t,  and  paid  with  solid  pudding  no  less  than  with  empty  praise. 

*^*>    despite   his   success,  the  young   impostor   still    remained 

■  f^^'^sy,  irritable,  and  discontented.      His   6ts  of  despondency 

'~*^^^Tne  longer  and  more  frequent,  his  temper  more  imperiaus, 

^^^Mranl,  and  diselainfni.      The  worst  feature  in  his  character— 

^^  •**'ange  and   peculiarly  odious  feature  in  the  charjicter  of  one 

^^     >uung — was  his  ingratitude.      To  confer  on  him  a  benefit 

^VJt"*'  •*»*  to  have  made  of  him  an  instant  and  a  bitter  enemy. 

v^      *tli    ((](.  exception   of   his  mother  and    sister,    he   spared    no 

^Y-*^**"^  being.      To  them,    indeed,    he   was  always   gentle  and 

^      ^'<^tionale,  and   his   behaviour  to  them,  even   in    his  last  and 

*'*t«^i    hours,   forms   one   of  the   few   bright  pictures   in    hi* 
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unhappy  life.      But  on  all  his  otlicr  fricndB,  and    pnrticuUHt 
on  tbosc  til  whom  he  was  under  the  strongest  obligntiuns,  hn 
powers  of  niillerv  and  invective  were  indiscriininattilj  rxcrrised. 
In  truth,  however  much  we  may  pity  Chatterton,  liowever  tntui 
we  may  admire  his  talents,  his  spirit,  and  his  industry^  whatercr  | 
excuses  wc  may  make  for  his  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  shv 
our  eyes  to  the  peevishness  and  malignancy  of  his  tlisposiiina 
That  ho  might  have  been  different  in  diffcront  rirciuustancvs  ii 
very  probable.      Restless,  ambitious,  dissatisfied,  and  impaticnl; 
a  child  in  years,  but  lu  tUou|a:ht  and  intellect  far  older  than  tb 
men  around  him  ;  a  genius  among  fools,  a  poet  among-  clerks  aad 
tradesmen,  it  may  well  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  ^racKl 
than  him,  that  lie  requiretl,  if  ever  man  required,  the  firmest  uJ 
most  Judicious  training.      It  would   not  indeed  be  difficult,  ile> ' 
spite  th<^  differences  of  birth,  of  the  condition  of  their  lives,  and 
of  the  qualities  of  their  genius,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Bmw  1 
and    Chatterton.      fiotli    entered    prematundy  on   what    one  lus 
styled  the  heritage  nf  woe:    in    IhiIIi    thi;  p»ctieal    faculty  w»' 
strongly  nml  early  developed :    Iwith   required   the  most    cardol ' 
supervision,  ami  both  lacked  it:  both  Lad  an  unsound   spot  isj 
thnir  mintls :  both  had  strong  passions  and  keen  susceptibilities;] 
both  lived  unhappily,  and  both  died  befi^irc  their  time. 

Twice  in  his  sixteenth  year  Chatterton  nttempttKl  to  resCMl 
himsrir  from  this  hateful  servitude,  mid  each  time  he  oinployvdi 
the  same  methotl  tliat  he  had  hitherto  found  successful  in  attractil 
notice.  The  first  attempt  was  practisefl  on  Dodsley,  the  publii 
of  the  'Annual  Register ;'  the  second  on  no  less  a  personage  tha 
Horace  Walpolc  himself,  then  in  the  fulness  of  his  twofold  fftroe 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  n.  man  of  fashion.  It  is  doubtful  whether] 
any  answer  was  received  from  Dodsley,  but  the  correaj»ondcncei 
with  VV'alpole  is  one  nf  the  most  familiar  episodes  in  the  storj- 
VValjHjIe's  behaviour  has  been  strongly  censured  by  some,  who 
hare  not  even  hesitated  to  impute  to  him  the  responsibility 
of  Cbatterton's  death.  A  more  unjtist  accusation  was  ne%'er 
made.  He  seems,  indeetl,  to  us  to  have  shown  more  good  sense 
and  consideration,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  vain 
and  selfish  a  trifler.  Unpalatable  as  his  advice  of  course  was, 
it  was  indisputably  dictated  by  prudence  and  conveyed  with 
gemleness.  We  may  "How  that,  but  for  Cbatterton's  confession 
of  his  birth  and  condition,  he  would  have  been  regnnled  with 
difrerrnt  eyes,  without  allowing  that  W.ilpide,  in  permitting 
himself  to  bi;  influenced  by  that  confession,  acted  in  any  harsh 
or  contemptible  xnanncr.  The  imposition  was  revealed  to  him, 
not  the  impostor,  tor  aught  he  knew,  this  poor  widow's  son 
was  but  the  tool  of  some  clever  and  unscrupulous  rogue,  some 
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new  Macphcrson  of  the  West,*  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  he  could, 
in  the  circumstiinres,  have  divimtl  the  truth.  It  is  surely,  then, 
as  ridiculous  ns  it  is  uncharitahk*  to  hlame  him  fur  not  under- 
taking to  uiake  a  poet  out  of  a  lawyer's  clerk,  of  whom  all  he 
knew  w:ls  that  Ue  himself  had  very  nearly  become  his  dupe. 

Stilt,  though  baffled  twice,  Chatterton  did  not  despair,  and  n  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  at  this  juncture  precipitated  matters. 
He  hot!  been  forced  to  apply  to  Hurgum  for  the  loan  of  bnlf-a- 
crown,  and  Burgum  had  refused.  Angry,  humiliated,  aud  revcnge- 
iul,  he  ftat  down  and  campos«t  that  extraordinary  document  known 
as  his  Will,  in  which  be  poured  out  on  bis  illiberal  patrons  all 
the  spite  of  a  diseased  and  disappointed  mind.  At  the  same  time 
he  addressed  to  Clayfield,  for  whom  alone  among  them  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  any  sentiment  of  respect,  a  letter  annount^ing, 
with  much  parade  of  detail,  his  purjHtn;  to  destroy  himself.  The 
terrible  reality  which  this  sorry  piece  of  jesting  was  aftcrwanis 
to  assume  has  induced  many  people  to  invest  it  with  a  signifi- 
cance, which  the  document  itself,  no  less  than  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  ccimpositiitn,  tiMids  immediately  to  refute. 
Whatever  may  bare  been  the  writer's  religious  convictions  at 
that  or  any  subsequent  time,  it  is  obvious  that  bis  action  was 
nothing  more  than  the  wcll-€onsidere<l  device  of  an  unprincipled 
^y't  to  gain,  by  practising  on  the  fears  of  his  friends,  what  he 
saw  he  could  not  gain  by  appealing  to  their  sympathies.  The 
issue  proved  his  judgment.  Lambert  declined  to  keep  any 
longer  in  bis  service  so  dangerous  and  intractable  a  pupil :  his 
patrons,  whose  patience  and  liberality  he  had  by  this  time  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  contributed  a  small  purse;  and  on  tbc  24tb  of 
April,  1770,  be  bade  a  glad  farewell  to  Bristol,  and  set  his  face 
hopefally  towards  London. 

The  few  guineas  in  bis  pocket,  and  bis  bundle  of  manuscripts, 
were  not,  he  flattcretl  bimsi^lf,  Iiis  only  means  of  subsistence. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  become  a  contributor  to 
more  than  one  London  periodical,  of  which  there  was  in  those 
■ilays  an  even  more  t>pwild(>ring  number  tli.in  in  our  own.  In  ihc 
May  number  of  the  '  Town  and  t'ountry  Miigazine '  for  1  7*19  bad 
appeared  one  of  the  finest  of  the  shorter  *  Kowley  I'oems,"  the 
*  Eclogue  of  Elinoure  and  Juga,'  and  this  had  been  followed  by 
other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  including  some  very  tolerable 
imitations  of  Macpherstm's  impudent  bombast.  But  he  was 
soon  to  be  attracttrd  to  a  now  species  of  com|)08ition.  The 
terrible   Junius  was    then  in  the  full   tide  of  bis   mysterious 

*  Walpole,  It  wiU  be  remembered,  bsd  been  one  of  the  Srst  and  most  udont 
cImiDpiaits  of  the  legitimiiry  at  Omima.  For  this  {Murt  oT  the  alorjr  SM  Or. 
Jdnaeon'i  book,  pp.  60-70. 
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power.     Towards  the  close  ol'  the  year  his  celcbntcd  addrpM      to 
the  King  had  ajijwan-tl  in  the  rohiinns  of  the  'Public  Advcrtise^r.' 
Thi'  stir  this  lettrr  paused  in  Ixmdon,  added   to   the  report  tbKZki 
Wuodl'all,  the  publisher,  was  to  be  brought  to  answer  for  it  ir%    a 
court  of  law,  spread  U)  the  farthest  corner  of  the  kinfcdom.     .^^n 
action  for  libel  was  then,  as  now,  regarded  by  ncwKpa|KTs  o€"    a 
certain    class  as  the  high   road    to  fortune.     Accorxlingly  t^n* 
Edmunds,    the   editor   of  the   'Middlesex   Journal,'  a   paper      c»f 
much  the  same  calibre  as  the  '  Advertiser,'  maile   hastt?  tu  invito 
the  same  distinction,  with  the  announcement  that  every  com- 
munication to  his  columns  should  be  considered  sacred,  ami  tHn.'. 
neither   threat   nor   bribe  should    persuade  him  to  reveal    tX»e 
identity  of  his  correspindents.     The   bait  caught  Chatteriura's 
eye,  and  the  result  was  a  series  nf  letters,  uniler  the  si{riiaiure-  of 
*  Derimus,'  fulminating  in  mirnic  thunder  against  the  Court  an<i 
the  Ministry.     The}' are  fair  imitations  of  the  great  original  ; 
imitations,  of  course,  rather  of  the  form  than  the  spirit  of  Juntas 
and  such  perhaps  as  any  clever  youth  with  a  taste  for  politic*! 
writing,  and  vrreeil  in  the  popular  style,  might  have  !>cen  expecti^* 
to  produce.    For  some  time  piditirsand  poetry  went  hand  in  ba""- 
To    this    perifKl    may   be   safely    assigned   his    longest   satirirw 
pieces,  '  Kew  Gardens,'  the  '  Whore  of  Jtabylon,'  which  is  pnK^' 
tically  but  a  re-arrangement  of  the  former,  the  '  Rcsignnlion,'  aO" 
the  '  Consulind.'     Coarse  and  scurrilous  ns  these  pucms  loo  fi""^ 
queiitly  art!,  they  yet  contain  many  passages  whicb,  in  rigo** 
and  facility   of  expression,  ami    in  harmony  of  verse,  prove  tl»*** 
he  had  not  studteil  in  vain  the  masterpieces  of  Drydcn,  Pol>^t 
and  Churchill,  and  strengthen  the  8upp<J8ilion  that,  had  he  live-*^ 
be   in   his  turn  might    have  won  no  obscure  position    ajnoK"** 
Knglish  sutirists. 

Me  took  up  his  quarters  at  Sbnreditcb,  in  the  house  of  a  pi 
terer  named  tValmsley,  where  also  lodged  one  Mrs.  BallattC^ 
relative  of  his  mother,  and    the  only  one  of  his  relations 
London  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  any  degrees 
friendship.     Ilis  first  visits  were  to  the  publishers — to  Ilamilt* 
of  the  *  Town  anil  Country  Magazine,'  I'Uimunds,  of  the  '  Mid<» 
sex  Journal,' and   Fell,  of  the  •  Freeholders'  Magazine,'  a  po^ 
btely  started  in   the  interests  of  Wilkes.     Nor  was    Dod^*-*- 
forgotten — Dodsley,  to  whom  his  name  was  familiar  only"  ^^ 
that  nf  an  impudent  boy  who  had   tried  to  cheat  him  out  t^*"  . 
guinea   by  a   lame  story   of  an   old    manuscript.      From   all.^ 
wrote  to  his  mother,  his  design  n?ec?ired   the  greatest  cncourf*-  ^^ 
ment.     The  amount  of  encouragement  with  which  the  cauL*  *--^ 
and  prospering   Dodslcy  received  his  sanguine  visitor  vr^»  tf^-T 
bably  not  large,  but  the  others  were  doubtless  more  cordial.  , 

Edmi^*^" 


jiuads  and  HnmiJtDn  his  work  wils  already  known,  and  Fell, 
(  had  yet  liis  way  to  make,  and  was  not  particular  bow  he 
te  it,  was  naturally  glad  enuugli  to  enlist  ttie  services  of  any 
ft  young  fellow,  with  on  itch  for  writing  and  too  poor  to 
rain  for  terms. 

Then  he  wrote  of  his  design,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  he  conld 
f  assigned  any  meaning  to  the  word,  ht^yond  a  general  dcter- 
frtion  to  take  the  world  of  letters  by  storm.  He  had  brought 
I  him  to  London,  besides  his  satirical  poems,  all  the  cherished 
Kcations  of  Uowley — '  /KUa,'  which  he  consiilercd,  and  justly 
fidered,  as  his  masterpiece,  the  ^  Hattle  of  Hastings,'  the 
Istowe  Tr.igi!<ly,'  the  '  Tountament,'  and  many  another  piece 
antique  pageantry '  in  verse  and  prose ;  but  what  action  he 
Aosed  to  take  with  regard  to  them,  or  whether  he  bad,  indeed, 
lived  on  any  action,  is  alike  uncertain.  It  is  not  even  certain 
j  he  ever  turned  bis  band  to  the  wcirk  during  his  lilr  in 
jdon.  It  is  known,  iudertl,  that  the  '  Dalade  of  Charitie,'  one 
he  finest  of  his  writings,  was  rejected  by  Hamilton  for  the  July 
iber  of  his  magazine,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  date 
|us  poem.     It  has  been  at%o  surmised   that  among  the  frag- 

fts  of  manuscript,  with  M'hlch  hts  mom  was  found  strewn 
■  his  deudj,  may  have  been  those  works  to  which  reference  is 
e  in  his  own  notes  to  Rowley,  and  of  which  liarrett  pni- 
td  to  have  seen  some  portions,  hut  of  which  all  traces  have 
Uhed.*  But  this  is  conjecture  only.  It  is  certain  ttmt  be- 
ll a  vogue  allusion  to  some  secret  source  of  wealth,  to  be  used 
^clination  or  opfwrtunity  prompted,  he  mode  no  mention  of 
te  compositions  to  any  of  his  new  friends,  nor,  after  his  failure 
h  Walpole,  did  he  engage  in  anv  fresh  attempt  to  force  them 
m  public  notice.  The  truth,  we  suspect,  is,  that  he  had 
(on  to  lose  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  his  original  design.  He 
k  beginning  to  realize  that  it  was  not  Rowley  who  must  in- 
duce Cfaatterton,  but  Cbnttcrton  who  must  introduce  Kowley ; 
t  tlie  present  must  first  be  won,  before  such  as  he  conld  clum 
fcrance  for  the  past.  Like  many  a  better  man  before  and  since, 
began  to  recognize  that  genius  is  not  always  so  marketable  a 
HmoiUtv  as  industry:  that  if  he  wished  to  live  to  write,  he 
It  first  write  to  live,  and  that  to  earn  his  daily  bread  he  must 
iKside  for  the  time  the  pride  and  amplu  pinion  on  which  he 
\  boped  to  win  the  upper  air,  and  stoop  to  some  biuiibler 

|e  set  himself  bravely  to  the  task,  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
^pcct  brightened,      neckford,  the  famous  father  uf  a    more 
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famons  ton,  in  the  j«ar  of  his  mayoralty  was,  next  to  WUk^s^i, 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  City  of  London.  The  town  ra^ne^ 
with  bis  daring  cli  am  pi  unship  of  the  imprisuncU  faToarit^t  bk.  ■■ 
frequent  petitions  to  the  throne,  ami  rmally  his  personal  rvmt^n- 
strance  to  the  King  himself.  On  him,  therefore,  Chaltert.«:aii 
fixed  his  eyes.  He  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  Bec^k- 
ford's  conduct  was  dcscribc<l  as  meriting  the  warmest  thanLs  ^x% 
Englishman  could  g'ivc,  and  in  a  few  days  he  followed  ap  Itxls 
letter  in  |>erson.  lie  was  graciously  received,  praised  for  wbaakt 
he  had  already  UTitten,  and  allowed  to  address  to  his  Lordship  s 
•econd  letter  on  the  same  subject.  This  letter  was  to  appear  an 
no  less  a  paper  than  the  *  North  Briton,*  a  resnsciution  of 
Wilkes^s  famous  periodical,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  seditiovzA 
printer  named  Bingley. 

Chatterton  was  in  a  ferer  of  anticipation:  and  indeed  !:■< 
might  fairlv  thc^n  have  thought  that  the  tide  of  evil  fortune  w^k-5 
on  the  turn.  The  favour  of  Bcckford  meant  the  favour  of  cIkc 
Corporation  and  the  City  of  London,  and  the  favour  of  the  Cc»r- 
poration  and  the  Ctty  of  London  might  well  be  construed  C-^ 
mean  certain  emplnyntent  and  lucrative  pay  to  a  young;  fello*^^ 
with  a  smart  turn  for  political  writing,  and  willing  to  go  laXBj 
lengths  iu  the  pupular  cause. 

At   this  juncture  Bcckford  died.      His  death    caused    gr»«M 
excitement  and  great   disappointment  among  many,  but   on    no 
one  dill  the  blow  fall   heavier  than   on  Chatterton.     For  »osr»* 
days,  it   is  said,  lie  was   as   one  out  of  his  mind,  and   could    cSo 
nothing  hut  cry  that  ho  was  mined.    Yet,  even  before  IJrrkfnr*^  ' 
death,  it  is  clear  that   he  had  contemplated   the   possibility  of    * 
reaction,  and  made  his  preparations  for  a  change  of  front.    Tlx*^"** 
may  be  read  among  his  works  »  letter  luIdrcHsed  to  LonJ  N"o*~t  «*» 
gravely   rulngizing   the    fiuvernmcnt    for    rejecting   the    mn«^»*''j 
strance  of  the  City.     This  h-ttcr,  which  is  signed  *  Mitdi-rat*:^'' 
was  never  published,  but   it   bears  the  same  date  as  that  stgw^^ 
'  Probus,'  which  was  to  have  made  his  fortune  in  the  *No^*~^ 
Briton.'  ^^m 

For  this  letter  Chatterton  has  been  severely  censured  ^B 
moralists,  who  appear  to  linve  forgotten  bolh  the  age  and  '^^^^ 
condition  of  the  writer.  That  their  censure  is  justiHed  bv  '^^ 
strict  code  of  morality  we  do  not  dispute,  nor  that  the  identifw 
lion  of '  Probus  *  with  '  Moderator  *  would  be  sufEcieat  in  nrdin  = 
rin-tim stances  to  establish  a  very  serious  charge  of  political  ^ 
honrsty.  But  the  circumstances  in  which  ihese  letters  w^ 
written  were  not  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  ridiculous 
di^ify  the  unf(»rmi>d  fancies  of  a  bov  of  sevt-nteen  by  the  t~  -^ 
of  a  political  faith.     That  Chatterton's   predilections  wei«^ 
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i^vour  of  what  was  known  as  the  Popular  or  Patriotic  party  U 
nident.     Such  nearly  olwavs  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  pre- 
dilrctiont  of  people  in  his  class  of  life,  nor  arc  precocious  young- 
ports  in  any  class   of  life  generally  to  be  found  in  the   ranks  of 
the  Tories.      But  his  object  was  not  to  lulvance  the  interests  of 
men  who  did   not  rare   the  value  of  one  numl>cr  of  the  *  North 
Brttcm '  whether  he  lived  or  star^'cd.    His  object  was  to  advance 
himself  and  his  own  interests.       If  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  effect  this  object  was  to  Inmpoon  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
well  &nd  good.      But  he  was  nirtrady  beginning  to  lie   doubtful 
of  the*  advantage  to  be  derived  from  espuusinjr  the  cause  of  the 
Patriots.      'I^e  Ministers   had   bestirred   themselves   lately,  and 
after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  a  regular  crusade   bad   beca 
coanroencp*!    against   the   Oj»p»sitinn    press.      Wood  fall,    of   the 
•  PtebUc  Advertiser,*  Alnion,  of  the  '  London  Musimin,'  Miller, 
of  the  *  Evening   Post,'  were   all    within   a   short   time  of  each 
oiber  brought  up  before  Lord  Mansdetd  to  answer  a  charge  of 
circulating  seditious  libels.     The  newspapers  became  cautious. 
Their  prtiprietors  were  in  no  mood  to  earn  |x>litical  martyrdom, 
in  order  that  a  young  and  unknown  scribbler  might  put  a  few 
•hillings  into  his  empty  pockets.      Had  Beckford  lived,  it  it 
proboihle  that  'Decimus*  and  'Probus*  would  have  continued 
|0  write  ;  but  Beckford  died,  and  the  occupation  of  '  Decimus' 
and  '  Probus  ^  was  gone.     Chatterton,  in  short,  was  determined 
Dot  to  starve   if  he  could  help  it :  bis  pen  was  the  only  means 
he  potscssed  to  procure  him   his  daily  bread,  and   that    pen  he 
determined  to  employ  in  any  way  that  might  be  found  to  furnish 
ibe  most  regular  and  abundant  supply.     It  is  easy  to  apply  hard 
names  to  this  resolve.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  less  keen  appre- 
cTOtinn  of  interest,  and  a  more  keen  appreciation  of  principle, 
would  have  been  more   becoming  to  one  of  his  years.      But  tho 
sternest  political    moralists  are   mtistly   those    who   survey    the 
strife  of  parties  from  the  serene  table-land  uf  a  rich  and  elcf^nt 
leisure :  the  most  inOexiblc  patriots  those  who  have  least  to  lose 
by  their  patriotism.     It  is   related  uf  Sheridan  that,  being  once 
present  when  a    brilliant    company  were  extolling   the   honesty 
and  firmness  of  the  Whigs,  he  passionately  exclaimed  with  tears 
that  it  was  easy   for   rich  men  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and 
keep  aloof  from  temptation,  but  what  was  to   be  said  fur  those 
who  with  equal  pride  and  equal  talents  bad  never  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  shilling  of  their  own? 

AVittt  Becklord's  death  ended  Chatterton's  career  as  a  political 
wnier.  'All  must  now  be  Ministerial  or  entertaining,*  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Carey  at  Bristol  on  June  29th  ;  and  as  it  was 
uecessary,  he  had  discovered,  for  a  Ministerial  writer  to  publish 
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at  his  owa  expense,  Iir  resolved   to  put   politics  asii[p   for  Ui 
time,  and  devote  himself  to  l>cfing  c!iit«rtainit)g.      His  efforts  il 
this  direction   may  still  be  read.     'I'bey  consist   tor  the  inoi 
part  of  short   papers  nftcr  the  fashion  Brst  made  popular  by  the 
exquisite*    wit  and   inaldijcss  style  of  Addison,  Ijut  aftt^rwart 
broU{;ht  inti>   ooiitetnpt    by  a  host  of  iiainc-less  scrilihlL-rs,    whc 
tnistook  duliicss  for  wisdom  and  indect-ncy  for  wit,  nor  whollj 
redeemed    by   the    keen    sense  and  grave    nioralilv  of  Jobnsoi 
Cbnttcrtun  went  for  his  m<Klels  to  the  later  rather  than  theearliei 
•chool.      His   knuwiedifc    of   English    literature    had    not,  w( 
suspect,  increased  much  since  lie  first  luid  out  his  pence  amoni 
the    circulating    libraries    of    l3ristol.       Camden's    '  Uritanniaf 
Holinshed's  '  Chronicles/  and  Geoffiev  of  .Monmouth's  '  1  listoryj 
of  the  Uritons."  were  unquestionably  valuable  books  to  any  one 
engaged  on  such  a  work  as  then  occupied  his  attention ;  bu( 
they  were  not  the  books  from  which  a  boy  was  likely  to  nct^uii 
a  very  perfect  style  of  English  composition,  or  a  very  soun( 
idea  cf  the  copiousness  and   variety  of  the  English  language. 
That  he  had  read  Drydcn,  Pope,  and  Churchill,  his  verses  abun- 
dantly prove :    it  is  no  less  obvious   that    he    Iiad  a  tolerable] 
acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  and  Gray,  nnd  a  slight  smattering! 
of  Cliaucer  and  Spenser.      But  n(  Ktiglisli  prrjse  ('<>mp<isition  of] 
the  belter  kind  he  seems  tu  have  be*-n  as  coni]>leteIy  ignoranti 
as  the  Tory  squires  whose  votes  annulled  the  Middlesex  ele<:tion. 
and  far  more  ignorant  than  the  honest  citizens  of  ISristol  whoi 
dulness  and  illiljemlity  he  so  bitterly  resented.    Vet  of  the  models] 
he  sclecled  he  managed  lu  produce  very  lairropics.'      They  are, 
indeed,  quite  as  good,  which  is  to  say  t[inlc  as  bad,  as  theirj 
originals.     They  arc   as  easily    written*  as  lllppant,  as  coarse,' 
and,  it  must  be  added,  as  dull,  as  though  they  were  the  work  of 
one  who   had  grown   grey  in    Grub   Street.     Vet   they  affoi 
additional  evidence,  were  such  needed,  of  his  unrivalled  piwcrs^ 
of  imitation,  of  his  extraordtnarv  mastery  over  his  pen,  and  uf  j 
his  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  any  style  uf  composition   he] 
chose  to  select.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  one  so  quick  tO] 
inform  himself  with  the  spirit  and  personality  of  others  might,  j 
in  happier  circumstances,  have  produced   some  great  original 
work  of  his  own. 

\or  was  this  the  only  form  of  entertainment  he  attempted. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  had  picked  up  in  the  pit 
of  DruTj-  Lane  an  acquaintance,  from  whom  in  his  letters  homo 
he    professed     the    highest    expectations.      Translating    these 

*  Bomot[mes  bis  ccndea  deserve  a  diflarvat  opitlict.  Ouv  ot  theoi,  the  '  81 
of  Haria  Frfcndleaa,  is,  in  many  pasaaces,  sl  almost  litvral  timaaGri|it 
JohniOD's  '  8tor;  of  MUells,'  ia  the  *  Batnbler,'  Not.  170,  tTI. 
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loes  into  the  language  of  common  sense,  it  should  seem 
tiis  new  friend  wns  in  some  way  concerned  with  a  music- 
isher  who  had  an  interest  In  the  M.-irylebone  Gardens ;  that 
^tertoaf  who  had  a  quick  ear  for  music,  had  written  some 
%  for  him,  and  that  one  or  two  of  these  being  set  to  a 
7  tune,  and  sung  by  Bannister,  or  some  other  favourite  of 
day,  had  become  popular  witb  the  town.  Klated  by  his 
Hs,  he  determined  on  a  more  elaborate  composition.  Among 
oanuscripts  he  had  some  portions  of  a  musical  extravajvanza, 
lo  in  the  previous  year.  This  he  now  unearthed,  corrected, 
thed,  finished,  and  sold  to  the  mana^r  of  the  Gardens  for 
^ineas.  LiJie  alt  his  later  work,  there  is  nothing  original  in 
lut  the  versification  is  easy,  and  if  set  to  lively  music  vrimid 
ably  have  bt-en  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  place  and 
It  is  certainly  beyond  all  comparison  superior  in  every 
t  to  the  pieces  of  the  same  class  which  are  found  so  attrac- 
at  the  jin!sent  day. 

bese  five  guineas  constitute  the  whole  of  his  recorded  cam- 
for  the  month  of  July.  About  this  phase  of  the  story 
;  is.  indeed,  but  little  mystery.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
nitely  his  particular  share  in  the  various  periodicals  for 
ih  ho  wrote  during  his  L^indon  career.  He  did  not  always 
ioy  the  same  signature  vwn  in  thn  same  paper,  nor  was  it 
many  years  aftt*r  his  death  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
le  these  poor  remains  from  their  dusty  and  forgotten  graves. 
Kcrtain,  however,  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  was  miscr- 
giaid,  when  j>aid  at  all.  Thus,  for  the  'Consuliad,*  a 
t  of  two  bundled  and  fifty  lines,  he  received  from  Fell  but 
ihillings  and  sixpence;  and  the  same  sum  from  Hamilton 
lo  less  than  sixteen  songs.  It  has  been  calculated  on  good 
nds  that  bis  entire  earnings  for  the  months  of  May  and 
■  did  not  exceed  twelve  pounds  at  most. 

[lis  fact,  more  than  volumes  of  charitable]  hypotheses,  dls- 
s  of  thr  theory,  advanced  by  certain  biographers,  that  it 
not  neglect  that  drove  Cbatterlon  to  starvation  and  suicide, 
is  own  dissipated  and  immoral  habits.  How  much  he 
It  with  him  to  London  is  not  known,  but  we  may  be-  sure 
was  very  little;  of  the  miserable  pittance  his  pen  pro- 
lim  we  have  the  clearest  evidence.  Vet  he  contrived  to 
limself  out  nf  debt,  to  provide  himself  with  decent  clothes, 
_ren  from  lime  to  time  to  make  presents  to  his  family  and 
itIs  at  Bristol.  In  his  living  he  was  abstemious  even  to 
tuism,  drinking  nothing  but  water,  and  rarely  touching 
nal  fof>c).  Of  his  industry  there  can  be  no  question.  Ample 
iny  is  forthcoming  of  the  mode  in  which  he  passed  bis 
150. — No.  299.  H  time 
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lime  wben  lodging  at  the  Walraslcys.     The  moraing  wm  s;^ 
in  writing,  a  ramble  through  the  slrwls  followed,  or  a  riiit  to  t' 
Chapter  Coffee-house  or  Tom's — the  favourite   rewjrU  tn  tlio 
days  of  the  booksellers  and  their  workmen  :  sometimes,  but  v 
rarel}',  he  would  treat  himself  to  a  seat  in  the  pit  of  D 
Lone,  or  a  glimpse  of  the  fashionable  -world  in  the  ganiens 
RaneUgh.     But  on  most   evenings  he  was  back   in  his  li 
room  at  an  early  hour,  and  there  he  would  sit  plying  hit  bi 
pen   far  into  the  night,  and   often  till  the  mnmlag  dawned, 
Walmsley's  nephew,  who  sh.ired  his  room,  might  well  woi 
what  manner  of  being  was  this,  who  cared  neither  tn  eat  di 
sleep.     Where  then  did  he  find  cither  the  time  or  tlie  moi 
for  the  riotous  living  or  loose  behaviour  with  which  he 
liccn    charged  ?   and    without   time   and   money   evt-n   ihe  woi 
intentions  are  apt  stimetimps  to  miscarry.     To  s|)eculate  gnVi 
on  the  religious  convictions  and  moral   qualities  of  a  \iA 
seventeen  seems  to  us  an  idle  thing.     Like  many  other  yoi 
fellows,  Chatterton  no  doubt  thought  it  fine  to  talk  freely  i 
jestingly  on  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
are  unqueslimiahly  many  passages  in    bis  writings  of  douh 
morality,  ami  sometimes  even  of  gross  indecency.      But  it ' 
both  a  free-thinking  and  a  free-sj>eaking  age.     His  hero,  the 
bauched  and  shameless  Wilkes,  was  a  bad  guide  for  a  youi 
poet  and   philosopher  to  follow.      His  own  religious  educfttt4 
hod  been  of  the  slightest,  and  from  an  early  age  he  had  beeilti 
to    his    own    devices,   to   ke4?p  what  company  and  think  wh 
thoughts  he  pleased.      To  the    allusions  in   his  letters  to  li 
amorous  adventures  among  the  girls  at  Bristol  we  arc  incUnl 
to  pay   little  attention  ;  they  are,  we  suspect,  much  on  a  p 
with  the  confessions  of  deep  drinking  and  high  plays  with  wliif 
Byron  delighted  to  shuck   his   female  correspondents  when 
lad  at  Cambridge.    A  boy  who  talks  irreverently  about  religio 
or  indecently  about  women,  descr\-es  a  sound  flogging,  but  I 
does  not  deserve  to  be  branded  as  an  atheist  or  a  libprtll 
What  Chatterton  might  have  been  in  different  circumstance*, 
is  idle  to  conjecture.      Hi*  passions  were  strong,  his   in 
tion  quick,  his  appearance  manly  and  pleasing.     He  mig! 
proved,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  greatest  rake  and 
the  time,  more  ingenious  in  wicke<lness  than  Uashwood, 
constant   than  Sandwich,  more   brazen  than   VV'ilkes.      He 
have  liecn,  for  anght  we  can  tell,  in  theory,  all  and  more 
all  his  rncmies  maintain ;  but  that  he  was  not  such  in  pnicti 
is  as  certain  as  anything  in  his  life  is  certain.     To  a&sen 
a  boy  who  had  rarely  a  abiUing  in  his  pocket,  who  within 
troubled  years  produced  more  work  than  many  a  distingui 
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man  hag  left  behind  him  after  a  long  life  of  studious  ease,  who 
lived  on  bread  and  Wiiter,  and  who  tlli-d  bi-fore  be  was  eighte<'n, 
was  an  idler  and  a  proHif^ate,  is  to  assert  what  is  contrary  alike 
to  rbaritj,  tu  reason,  and  to  common  sense. 

Early  in  July  be  changed  his  lodging  fmm  Sborctlitch  to 
Brook  Street,  Holborn,  The  house  still  stands,  the  first  on  the 
wen  side  of  the  street,  within  sound  imd  sight  of  the  roar  and 
buttle  of  the  great  thoroughfare.  Till  a  very  recent  period  it 
inhabited,  but  it  is  now  empty  and  fast  falling  to  decay.* 
e  assigned  oo  reason  tn  the  Walinsliiys  f«ir  bis  departure. 
He  had  not  quarrelled  with  them,  though  Mrs.  Ballance  had 
nllied  him  on  what  slic  wus  pleased  to  term  bis  '  poetings,'  telling 
biat  that  a  poet  was  one  who  lived  upon  other  people  till  he 
starved,  and  urging  him  to  give  up  playing  the  6nc  gentleman 
ajid  take  to  si>me  honest  profession.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
t^n  to  realize  the  fart,  that  he  had  undertaken  a  work  beyond 
t)i)  powers,  and  that,  unless  some  good  genius  interv'ene<l,  he 
"as  not  unlikely  to  afford  a  practical  illustration  of  his  relative'* 
(definition  of  a  poet.  His  pride  forbad  confession  to  the  only 
friends  he  had  m  London,  nor  could  it  bear  the  thought,  that 
'liey,  who  bad  been  the  first  in  that  new  world  to  learn  his 
!!"lden  dreams  of  wealth  and  fame,  should  be  tho  first  to  detect 
'I»R  fading  of  the  he.iutiful  vision.  Without  a  word  of  warning 
"f  excuse  ho  left  them,  to  hide  his  struggles,  and  it  might  be 
"l*  shame,  elsewhere. 

F*cir  his  heart  was  now  failing  him  fast.     In  those  days  tho 

*^il<lon  season  began  and  ended  moch  earlier  than  now,  anil  by 

IJ"^  cud  of  June  the  town  was  as  empty  as  it  is  now  in  September. 

"*rliainont  had  long  been  up;  the  weather  was  sultry;  every 

""e  who  could  afford  the  time  or  the  means  was  away.     Ilia 

P'tj-oiis  were  growing  tired  of  him  and  of  bis  writings.     His 

■^tlies  were  shabby  ;  bis  shoes  in  holes.     l-le  could  show  him- 

*'f    no    lunger  in   the   Coffee-houses  or  at  the  Gardens.      Hit 

i^>'«  were  passed  in  long  and  aimless  rambles  through  the  hot, 

!**ty  streets,  or  in  the  deserted  parks ;  his  nights  in  melancholy 

^*><jding5  over  broken  hopes  and  wasted  energies.     If  he  wrote 

'.  ^11,  it  was  from  sheer  habit,  or  to  dull  the  morbid  fancies  of 

r'*    uneasy  brain.      The  publishers  had  as  much  of  his  work  on 

^*»d  as  they  cared   for ;    they  would  take  no  more ;    it  was 

"'^Vi.btful  whether  they  would  print  what  they  had  already  got, 

^^O  it  was  very  certain   that  they  would  pay  for  nothing  that 

^''^^^j  had  not  printed. 

l3ut  though  his  heart  was  breaking,  his  pride  remained  erect 

^   Maes  thi*  iutlcle  was  vriltea,  tUu  tiouse  Itu  giren  mj  before  tlm  laatcli  ot 
■Oqtia  iDprnrcmimt 
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nnd  (ainclcss,  and  with  Lis  pride  soractkiDg*,  we  wuuUl  faia  h»pe, 
of  a  better  and  a  kiadlk-r  foc-liag.  lie  still  continued  to  send 
home  letters  full  of  high  resolve  and  confidence,  of  great  thinp 
achieved,  and  greater  yet  to  come,  and  these  letters,  read,  as 
thev  arc  now  to  be  read,  by  the  light  of  fact,  form  one  of  cbe 
witd(*st  and  most  painful  chapters  of  Ms  life.  Toirards  the  cod 
of  Julv,  when  all  liope  almost  had  gone  from  him,  he  tells  his 
sister,  *  I  am  about  an  oratorio  which  M'hcn  finishcxl  will  pur- 
chase you  a  gown.  ...  1  have  an  universal  acquaintance;  laj 
company  is  courted  everywhere.'  He  promises  to  be  amoog 
them  without  fail  by  the  first  of  the  new  year,  when  his  *  Histtr»- 
of  London,*  to  be  published  in  monthly  numbers,  shall  bar^ 
been  fairly  started.  A  short  while  previously  he  had  sent  tJiftli 
with  the  last  of  his  poor  earnings  a  littli-  present — some  cbin» 
for  his  mother,  for  his  sister  a  pretty  fan,  some  snuff  for  his 
grandmother.  None  of  them  arc  forgotten.  *  Be  assured,"  h^ 
writes,  *  whenever  1  have  the  power,  my  will  will  not  be  waatin^ 
to  testify  that  I  remember  yon.'  We  cannot  blame  him  forUi*' 
dtfiieit,  niir  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  smile  at  these  *  wil**j 
and  whirling  MOrds.'  We  must  allow,  indeed,  for  the  existcflC 
of  another  and  less  generous  motive;  for  a  mallciotu  satisiac — 
tion  in  the  thought  that  the  tale  of  his  success  would  go  ahnuifl  - 
and  that,  while  comforting  those  he  loveil,  he  was  confoumlin^S 
Ahisc  whom  he  haled  with  a  hatred  to  which  the  sense  of  full 
added  fresh  bitterness.  Vet  where  there  is  so  little  that 
possible  to  approve,  and  so  much  that  it  is  im]>ossible  to  exc 
charity  demands  that  all  that  can  be  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  i 
the  sinner,  nor  can  morality's  self  refuse  to  this  unhappy  boy  son*.  ^ 
extenuating  eireumstaoces  in  this  the  lust  itii{>oslun-'  uf  his  1ife_ 

The  letter  tu  his  sister  from  which  we  have  ijuotcd  is  date^« 
July  20th,  and  if  not  the  last  received  from  him,  is  the  Is-s^i 
that  has  survived.  There  is,  however,  extant  one  of  later  da-**" 
addressed  to  George  Catcott.  It  is  confused,  bitter,  ar»d 
desponding,  the  expression  of  n  mind  at  war  with  itself  ars" 
all  the  world.  The  most  important  passage  in  it  is  the  fs-^*' 
lowing,  at  the  close:  'I  intend  going  abroad  as  a  surgeon.  \^i-_ 
Barrett  has  it  in  his  power  to  assist  me  very  greatlj  by 
ginng  mc  a  physical  character.'  When  this  notion  6rst  cntd 
into  Chatterton's  head,  or  what  qualifications  for  the  posC 
conceived  himself  to  possess,  it  is  ilinicult  to  guess.  Whil*^ 
Lambert's  office  he  had  turne<l  over  some  of  the  medical  w«^**** 
in  Harrett's  library,  and  among  the  few  friends  he  had  mad^ 
London  was  one  Cross,  an  apothecary,  who  lodged  near  hiir* 
Drtx>k  StrccL  From  the  latter  he  had  probably  learned  C 
the   qualifications   of  a    ship's   surgeon,   and    particularly 
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in  of  a  ship  bound  to  Arrica^  were  nut  very  curiously 
.mtnecl.  From  Barrett's  books  we  may  suppose  he  had 
iDwcd  a  smattering  nf  medical  phraseology,  ami  with  this, 
t  his  glib  tongufl  am)  rnnfulent  l}eanng«  he  linil  (lijubtlnss 
trired  to  persuade  the  simple  apothecary  that  such  quaJifica- 
is,  St  least,  he  possessed. 

Surett  refused,  and  very  properly  reiusetl,  for  it  is  clear  that 
Uterton's  claims  were  even  less  than  Goldsmith  was  able  to 
ancc  in  very  similar  circumstances.  Wo  cannot  blame 
irett,  but  we  must  ]iity  Chatterton.  It  was  his  last  attempt 
Jing  to  life,  and  it  failed. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  or 
tt  of  August,  he  supprd  with  Cross  on  oysters,  and  was 
lerved  to  eat  vorarioiialv,  as  onp  who  had  imt  tasted  fuud  for 
ing  lime.  There  is  reason  to  sujipusc  lliat  he  never  tasted 
Lj^in.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  his  landlady  begged  him 
dine  with  her.  He  declined  with  all  his  old  haughtiness, 
Eging  that  he  was  not  hungry,  though  his  looks,  as  she  after- 
rds  declaretl,  showed  Uini  to  be  three  partH  atnr^-ed.  Shortly 
nwards  he  left  the  liouse.  He  was  heard  to  leturn,  to  ascend 
■■  stairs,  to  enter  his  room,  to  lock  the  door.  The  next 
iming  be  was  not  seen  at  the  usual  hour,  nor  was  any  sound 
kid  within  his  room.  The  door  was  broken  open,  and  he 
I  foond  stretched  ujMm  his  bed,  cold  and  stiff.  A  pinch  of 
euic  in  a  glass  of  water  had  released  him  for  ever  from  the 
derablo  himlen  of  life. 

Ln  inquest  was  held  on  the  following  day,  a  rcnlict  of  insanity 
1  returned,  and  on  the  28th  the  body,  wrapped  in  a  pauper's 
II,  was  laid  privately  in  the  gniund  attachcil  to  Shoe  Lane 
rkbouse,  on  which  Farringdon  Market  now  stands.*  Early 
the  present  century  a  report  was  rirculateil  by  George 
Dberland,  a  relation  of  the  dramatist,  that  the  body  was 
med  from  this  common  canh  and  sent  down  to  Bristol, 
We  it  was  secretly  interred  by  night  in  the  churchyanl  of 
Idary  KedcIifTe.  The  tale  rests  on  no  substantial  foundation, 
it  is  une  which  few  would  Ih*  sorry  to  believe.  There  is 
otimful  pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  after  the  fitful  fever  of 
brief  life,  the  poor  boy  sleeps  at  last  within  the  precincts  of 
-  noble  building,  beneath  whose  shadow  he  was  born,  and 
ti  whose  name  his  own  will  remain  for  ever  linked. 


fitter  llint  noonlt  Clinttrrt'^Q'H  turiul  r^coriJs  nlao  the  Wptisai  nf 
,  burn  acvciily-rour  yuura  rttrliii  in  u  pirKt  id  Fox  CoiDi,  nut  a 
IhD  girrM  in  Bmok  6trc«l.     Nor  does  the  roiDridctiM<  (jiid 

led  in  the  Ocbtor  s  jail  of  tiiii  Tery  city  wlicro  utn«  jttn  Ulcr 
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Even  in  the  immediate  neif^hbourhood,  Chatterton*s  deatb' 
attractRil  at  the  time  but  little  if  any  notice.  In  the  two 
QDmbers  of  tlu*  'Town  and  Country  Magnxlne'  iinmiH]i»tHv 
following,  several  of  Iiis  pipres  appcnnxl,  but  not  a  word  uf  llir 
wriwr'i  untimely  end.  At  last  the  stranee  silence  was  broken. 
The  thin!  number  contained  an  elcg;y  'To  tbc  Memory  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cliatterton,  late  of  Bristol/  from  the  pen  of  Carey,  tbc 
best  loved  and  most  faithful  of  bis  friends.  Poor  as  the  tribute 
it,  it  ii  yet  no  jNH>rer  than  most  of  those  with  which,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  dav,  a  host  of  nameless  poetasters  made  hute  l'> 
inscribi?  their  names  on  the  tomb  of  departed  genius.  But 
Chatterton  has  not  always  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  encomisats* 
His  name  and  fatt!  uill  last  as  long-  as  the  Kuglisb  laogiogv 
lasts,  enshrined  in  the  verse  of  two  of  the  great  masten  of 
EDj!;lisb  poetry. 

lint  though  the  author  wa«  left  unheeded  in  death  as  in  liffs 
the  interest   in  his  works  was  daily  incrensitig'.     As  earlr  a* 
1773,  ■  juirtial    and   very  Imperfect  collection  of  the  Rowley- 
Manuscripts  %Tas  shown  toVVarton  by  the  linA  of  LiclifieM.  sntl 
some  of  them,  though  he  declined   to  vouch  for  their  antbn'* 
ticity,  the  Professor  incorporated  in  the  second  volume  of  bis 
'  History  of  English  I*octry.'    While  this  volume  was  still  in  the 
press,  a  complete  and   accurate  version  of  all   the   rnanuseripts 
that  could  be  collected  at  Bristol  was  g'iven  to  the  public.    I* 
ran  rapidly  through  three  editions,  and  to  the  third  was  appenttcd 
a  minute  and  critical  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  at  usn^' 
which  may  be  said  to  have  practically  dealt  Rowley  bis  drttl>*' 
blow.    Tyrwhitt,  it  was  soon  known,  was  both  editor  and  ctiU' 
and    all    whf»   have   followed   Tyrwhitt   have   had   reason   to 
thankful  that  a  work   so  difficult  was  first  undertaken   by  >oc 
competent   and    skilful   hnmls.       In   truth,   he  was,   of  nil 
engaged  in  the  controversy,  the  most  competent,  if  not  the  oo\ 
one  competent,  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  for  he  alone  am" 
them  could  claim  a  critical  knowledge  nf  the  language  in  wh* 
such  a  pprson  as  Rowley  wouhl  have  written  ;  and  all  suliseiiO*^" 
research,    though    by   the   discovery    of   fresh    material    it    ^*^h 
grt;atlv  widi-ned   the   field   uf  criticibm,  has  only  served  to  C<^^ 
firm  the  truth  that  Tyrwhitt  was  the  first  to  establish. 

Public  curiosity  was  now  fairly  rouse<l.     It  was  known    t**^ 
there  had   Iieen  S4>me  correspondence  Ijctween  Walpolc  and   * 
extraordinary   Imy,   and    hard    things    began    to    be   whisp*?'^ 
about    the    former.       Walpole,   serious   for   once   in   hit    I 
published  a  full,  spirited,  and  dignified  vindication  of  his 
duct,  which  was  then,  and  ever  tiiice  has  been,  cunsideretl 
pletely  satisfactorv  by  all  save  those  who  believe,  or  profes 
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r,  tbat  it  if  the  privilege  of  the  rich  to  gnaH  the  faces  of 

c  poor.     Walpolc,  however,  though  he  told  all  he  knew,  had, 

tmth,  very  little  to  tcH,  nor  was  it   till  the  year  after  the 

iblication  of  his  letter,  in  1780,  that  the  full  storj-  in  all   its 

Blind)oly  details  was  given  to  the  world. 

fiarlj  in  177*J,  all  classes  of  society  had  been  startled  to  hear 

XI  the  beautiful  .Miss  Keay,  known  to  half  England  as  the 

stress  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  then  sat  at  (he  head  of 

Board  of  Admiralty,  had  been  shot  in  the  piazza  of  Covent 

m  by  a  clergyman  <if  the   name  of  Harkman.      With  a 

pistol  the  murderer  had  attempted  his  own  life,  but  the 

was  sllfrht,  and  he  rccovpre<l  to  pay  the  last  penalty  of 

Iw  at  Tyburn.      Before  taking  orders,  ilackman   hail   hren 

lin  in    the    t»8th  Foot ;    while  w\    recruiting    service    at 

3gdan  he  had  met  jMiss  Keny,  had  fallen  violently  in  love 

Her,  and,  according  to  some,  had  not  htved  in  vain.     The 

tr,  and  the  romantic  circumst;iiices  attending  the  murder, 

the  greatest  sensation  in  i.ondon.     The  magazines  were 

of  it  ;    W'aljMiIe,   the  great    master   of  scandal,    had  every 

ail    at    his    fingers'  ends;    Iloswcll    sat  by    the  side  of    the 

rderer  in  the  fatal  cart ;  among  the  crowd  at  the  gallows  was 

rl  of  Cni'lislc,  commissioned  to  report  on  the  proceedings 

friend  George  Selwyn.      I5ut  the  most  remarkable  issue 

whole  nfiikir  was  the  publication  in  the  following  year  of 

ime  bearing  the  strnngr  title  of  '  Love  and  Madness,'  and 

ssiog  tn  eoiitiiiii  a  ciirr(-s|w>ndL'nc'i->  helween  Ilackman  and 

victim.     The  letters,  whieli  were  ul  first  accepted  as  genuine 

feny,  including  Walpole,  were  soon  known  to  he  the  in- 
n  of  Herbert  (afterwards  Sir  Herbert)  Croft,  a  dabbler  in 
i-oture,  who  is  remembered,  if  remembered  at  all,  for  a  very 
I  life  of  Young,  inserted  among  Juhnsoo's  famous  biographip-s. 
vy  are  vignrously^and  sometimes  more  than  vigorously — 
itten,  and  may  be  Supposed  to  present  with  some  truth  the 
■djjtion  of  a  mind  driven  to  madness  by  unsatisfied  though  not 
Buite<l  passion.  Bntlheonlv  interest  the  book  now  pnsstrsst^s 
wK.  from  the  minute  and  ample  memoir  of  Chatterton  con- 
*pd  in  one  of  the  letters,  and  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
Jiackm.in  at  the  lady's  n>quest.  Of  all  persons  then  living, 
'ft  was  in  possession  of  the  best  opportunities  for  arriving 
I  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for  he  happened  to  he  the 
lUord  of  the  house  in  Shnrediteh  in  which  Chatterton  b.id 
3ged.  r)i>m  W'almslcv  and  Mrs.  Uallance  be  learned  all 
py  could  tell  him,  and  by  them  be  was  put  on  the  right 
for  pursuing  bis  enquiries  both  in  London  and  Bristol. 
fklory  be  was    thus  enabled   to  disclose   has    remained  ii 
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substance  tlio  story  thnt  nil  Ltter  gcnerntions  have  learned,  and 
subsequent  biographers,  tlioug-litbe}' bave  ampliticd  and  adorned 
ilie  raateiials  lie  first  collected,  have  added  little  and  corrected 
nothin}^. 

Despite  the  sober  and  exact  reasoniug  of  Tyrwhltt,  supported 
as  it  was  by  the  influence  of  Wartuii's  learning  and  position, 
iie  was  not  sufTercil  to  liold  the  lists  unchallenged.  Bryant 
reviewed  the  whole  question  with  q  vast  parade  of  archrcological 
and  pbilologicfil  lure,  and  came  to  the  solemn  conclusion  that 
the  poems  of  Howley  were  genuine  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thereupon  arose  a  furious  controversy,  which  exceeded 
in  duration,  if  not  in  heat,  the  famous  quarrel  between  Bcntley 
and  the  Scholars  of  Cbristchurcb,  and  which,  indeed,  has  even 
within  our  own  time  shown  signs  of  a  languid  survival,*  Into 
the  evidrnrrt?  with  wliich  the  rlmmpliins  of  Howley  endeavoured 
to  support  their  cause  it  is  unntfcessary  to  enter.  Vet  time^ 
though  it  has  not  robbed,  and  never  can  rob,  the  name  of  Chat- 
tertUD  of  its  own  peculiar  and  melancholy  interest,  may  have 
somewhat  dulled  the  point  of  that  wonderful  irony  of  Fate 
which  forced  uptm  the  empty  skull  the  wnralh  rejected  by  the 
living  head.  To  recal  briefly  some  of  the  most  swiishing  blows 
by  which  the  fabric  of  Howley  was  demolished,  may  still  per- 
haps be  found  interesting,  and  shall  not,  we  promise,  be  found 
twlious. 

Kowlcy,  writing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
employs  sometimes  the  Pindaric  metres,  and  sometimes  blank 
verse ;  two  forms  of  rbytbm  as  fumijiar  to  that  century  bs  phot 
grapby  or  the  steam-engine.  The  first  English  poet  to  use  blank 
verse  was  the  unfortunate  Surrey,  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
later:  the  first  to  employ  the  Pindaric  measures  was  Abraham 
Cowley.  Howley  indulges  in  the  most  flagrant  plagiarisms  from 
Spenser,  Sbahspeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gray.  Gower  aO' 
Lydgate,  to  leave  Chaucer  out  of  tlie  question,  may  still  be  read. 
Their  language  and  sentiments  are  barbarous,  tlieir  verse  rugged 
and  unmusical.  Rowley,  who  though  somewhat  their  junior,  may 
stitl  be  styled  their  contemporary,  was  master  of  a  luxuriance 
of  thought  and  enei^y  of  expression  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced Dryden,  while  thr  harmony  of  his  numbers  may  in  many 
passAgns  he  compared  not  unfavourably  with  the  sweetness  of 
Waller,  or  even  of  Pope.  Many  of  the  words  employed  by 
Howley  did  not  come  into  use  till  some  years  after  his  <leatb ; 
others  bad  grown  into  disuse  long  before  he  was  bom. 
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His  dialect,  even  where  it  is  not  manifestly  Cfaatterton's  own 
uiTcotion,  is  not  the  dialect  of  one  people  in  one  age,  but  of 
wa^ay  people  In  many  u^tts.  Here,  we  tliinlc,  we  may  be  content 
Co  stop.  But  in  truth  any  reailirr  uf  these  poems,  pt>sscsse(l  of 
»Q  average  knowledge  of  English  literature,  should  be  able 
beneath  their  fiimsy  veil  of  archaism  to  detect  for  himself,  even 
vithout  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Skeat,  the  hand  not  of  the  fifteenth 
bnt  the  eighteenth  century.  \vi  the  leaders  of  the  forlum  ho|ie 
Coog-ht  bravely,  despite  the  terrible  array  against  them,  T^rwhitt, 
MaluDe,  Johnson,  Stevens,  Gray,  Mason,  Gibbon,  Percy,  the  two 
Wartons,  all  cased  in  armour  of  proof,  and  invulnerable  from 
bead  to  heel.  On  the  other  side  the  names  of  Jacob  iiryant, 
Matliiiu,  I^^nghomc,  and  MilEes,  alone  survive.  Of  these,  the 
laM  publislipil,  five  years  after  Tyrwhitt,  a  magnificent  edition 
of  the  poems,  containing  a  glossary,  n  large  variety  uf  notes,  a 
fDcagre  bit^aphy  of  Chatterton,  and  a  voluminous  and  Irium- 
pbant  dissertation  on  Rowley ;  but  he  will  probably  survive 
only  in  the  contemptuons  phrase  in  which  he  has  been  gibbstted 
fay  Coleridge,  as  an  nwl  tnan^ling  a  driul  niglitingHle. 

The  noise  of  the  hatLk*  has  long  sinter  died  away:  the  phan- 
taca  of  Rowley  has  faded  into  thin  air.  But  the  name  of 
Chatterton  still  lives.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  who  have 
a  gcacral  knowledge  of  his  life  have  never  read  a  single  line  of 
the  works  which  give  that  life  its  interest  and  its  worth.  Some 
iMve  doubtless  been  repelled  by  indifference  for  the  matter ; 
AOme  by  disgust  for  the  manner,  though  this  is  an  excuse  which, 
nace  the  publication  of  the  Aldine  Edition,  can  be  no  longer 
allowed.  Bat  no  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  English  poetry,  and  indeed  of  English  literature,  can 
afford  to  omit  the  '  Rowley  Poems '  from  his  course  of  study.  If 
before  sitting  down  to  read  them  he  first  informs  himself  of  all 
that  has  1>e£n  written  on  them,  he  will  in  all  probability  be 
grieroasly  disappointed,  for,  in  truth,  more  foolish  things  have 
beeo  said  about  Rowley  than  about  Chatterton.  Some,  who 
flAeadily  set  their  fares  against  the  truth,  have  not  hesitated  to 
ptacs  the  poems  above  the  works  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of 
Spenser,  even  of  Shaksjtcarc  ;  others  again,  less  obstinate  or  less 
ignorant,  bare  yet  rated  them  above  their  -real  value.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  extravagance,  thai  by 
some  critics  thev  sliould  have  been  treated  with  a  contempt 
which  assunrdly  they  do  not  deserve.  Drspite  their  originality — 
and  notwithstanding  their  frequent  and  audacious  plagiarisms, 
there  is  much  in  them  that  is  original, — despite  their  vigour  and 
felicity  of  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  their  numbers,  their 
chief  claim  to  distinction  must  still  lie  in  the  circumstances  ol 
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their  composition.    The  dawn  they  may  be  of  a  brillmut  genius^ 
but  it  is  the  dawn  only.     Had  ttiej  been  the  work  of  a.  man  io 
the  foil  maturity  of  his  intellect,  well  nurtured,  well  taught,  and 
well  read,  thej  would  have  dcscn-cd  to  endure  only  as  a  painful 
monument  of  wastefl  industry  and  abilities  meanly  misapplied. 
But  when  it  is  ronsideretl  that  they  were  written  bv  a  boy  who ' 
died  before  he  had  complptcd  bis  pigbteenth  year,  who  wanted 
every  advantaf^c  of  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  and  whose  only! 
patrons  were  his  own  ambition,  talents,  and  energy,  they  must' 
ever  rank  among;  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  assure  their  author  nn  mean  position  ninnng  the 
sons  of  Knglisli  song. 

Thus  lived   and  died  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  victim   not  of] 
a  cohl   and   heartless  world,  but  of  his   own   ill-re^ulatcd  and" 
devouring  passions.     The  world,  it  is  true,  denied   him  bread, 
but  it  was  his  own  unsound  and  malicious  dispusitiun,  bis  own' 
misptarrd    pride,  his    own    diaCortcd    am  bit  ion,    cliat    daikfiied 
the  wurld's  (ace  against  hJm.     Vet,  sotreniendiius  was  the  penalty 
he  paid  for  his  errors,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  one  while  we 
shudder  at  the  other.     Sympathy  must  not  be  suflcred  to  over- 
ride justice,  if  we  would  reail  aright  the  soh-mn  lesson   of  his 
fate ;  yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  his  unhappy  life  are  ^ 
recalled,  from  the  day  when  fin>t  lie  donned  the  cliarity  boy'afl 
gvwn  to  the  day  when  lie  was  found  dead  in  his  garret,  it  it  ^ 
difficult    to    decide    where    sympathy   sliould   end   and   justice 
begin.  A 

'  Chatterton,'  wrote  Hyron,  '  I  believe  was  mad.'     Many  ai^- V 
ments  hare  been  raised  against  this  charitable  hypothesis,  but 
none  have  ever  satisfied  us  that  it  is  not  the  true  one.     Indeed,  ^ 
the  chief  objection  to  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  thfrfl 
number  of  difficulties  it  removes.     Men  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  " 
of  too  simple  a  solution  of  any  question.      \\c  are  not  disposed 
to  rest  our  conviction  nn  the  Ijarr*  fact  of  his  suicidf.     That  at 
the  precise  moment  when  a  man's  hand   is  rai^^l  against    his 
own   life,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  balance  of  reason  has  ■ 
swung  awry,  may,  we  suppose,  be  affirmed  without  much  risk  of  ■ 
contradiction.     But  with  Chatterton  the  art  was    less,  we  sus- 
pect, the  sudden    impulse  of  a  brain  unbing<>d   by  bodily  and 
mental   suffering,   than   llie   deliberate  purptist*  v{   an    unsound 
mind.     It  is  for  science  to  determine  its  exact  quality  and  pro- 
portion, but  a  less  critical   eye  can  detect  the  presence  of  the 
disease.     The  curse  was  upon  him  from  his  birth.     The  strange 
'pid  character  and  eccentric  habits  of  the  father,  bis  love  of 
tcmating  with  his  love  of  low  dissipation,  liis  craze  for 
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the  occult  arts,  and  hU  belief  in  Cornelius  Agrippa,*  the  fits  of 
mentaj  aberration,  if  not  of  (Inwnright  insnnitj,  to  wliich  his 
sister  was  subject  during  the  lutter  _years  of  her  life  ;  from  surh 
evidence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  deduce  thnt  the  hoy  was 
bom  with  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  madness.  His  own 
wBvward  childhood,  his  fits  of  silence,  his  fits  of  weeping,  his 
love  of  solitude,  his  passionate  cravinjE^  for  distinction,  his  aver- 
sion tn  all  the  ouWnnry  pleasures  and  appetites  of  his  age,  prove 
nill  more  clearly  the  unsound  spot  in  his  own  mind.  That 
under  strict  and  wholesome  control,  and  in  a  wider  and  more 
iibcral  range  of  circumstances,  he  might  have  been  purged  of 
liiis  taint,  and  have  grown  to  a  ripe  and  honourable  old  age — is 
pc>»sible.  But  with  such  a  temperament,  such  a  beginning  could 
»carc(»ly  have  had  n  different  end. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  there  was  no  lack  of  method  in  bis 

madness,  nor  can  this  hvpothesis  defend,  though  it  may  partially 

explain,  his  conduct.     On  the  measure  of  his  culpability  an  im- 

nen«-  variety  of  opinion  has  been  express^],  Ry  s<imc  hi-  has  been 

ensured  in  terms  which  would  not  be  thought  lenient  if  applied 

10   a   Fauntleroy  or  a  Iloupell :    by  others  he  has  been  gently 

welded,  as  we  scold  a  mischievous  schoolboj-for  a  prank  played 

"Q  a  disagreeable  visitor.     One  of  his  latest  biographers  has  set 

"p  the  excuse,  that  he  was  forced  Into  deceit  by  the  ignorance 

>nd  obstinacy-  of  his  patrons.      It  is  scjircely  necessary  to  expose 

™E     fallacy   of  such  an    argument.      Ily    a  parity   of  reasoning, 

^^    Suppose,  no  man   must  be  convicted  of  obtaining  money 

uo<ler  false   pretences,   if  it   can    be   proved  that  he  has   ci- 

••^Uated   every  means  of  earning  an  honest   livelihood.     That 

Bia     deceit  was    not    the    deceit    of    the    vulgar    impostor,  who 

"ttns    onlv  at  the  pocket,  may  be  admitted;  yet  he  employed  it 

**    tt    means   of  obtaining    money,  and    from   the  moment  he 

***    Employed  it,  the  mischievous  schoolboy  is  forced  from  the 

'^^^^'le.      But  though  he  took  what  he  couid  get  greedily,  and 

"^'nplnined  bitterly  that  it  was  not  more,  it  is  tolerably  clear 

'hat    lie  neither  loved    money  for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  the  sake 

?^    '^hat  to  a  common  appetite  it  could  bring.      We  question, 

'Qdocd,  whether  it  was  to  him  at  any  time  more  than  a  stcjiplng- 

*^>tic  to  fame.      What  action  he  would  have  taken,  hml  he  found 

—^"^Islcy  or  W'alpole  as  cn'dulous  as  the  wiseacres  of  Bristol,  or 

^*«1    he  raised  himself  by  legitimate  exertions  to  an  independent 

Position,  it  is  imj«>s8iblc  to  do  more  than  guess ;   but  there  ts  at 

;*****  u  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  when  once  he  had  succeeded 

***   Commanding  the  car  of  a  discriminating  audience,  he  would 
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have  tbrown  off  his  disguise,  and    avowcJ    his   identitj  w  -*-*■* 
Rowley,  as  there  is  ui  suppose  a  motive  ibr  inauy  other  octic^^*** 
of  his  life  which  have  been  construed  without  anv  hcsitali*^^^*^* 
For  faine  he  hud  longed  from  childhood  with  a  wild  unreason!  -^v^ S 
passion,  and  he  could  scarcely'  have  been  unconscious  that  t- 
fame  he  would  have  acquired  by  confessing^  the  authorship  of  t 
tragedy  of  *  ^'Ella '  or  the  '  Balafle  of  Charity '  would  have  iinin 
surably  surpassed  all  that  the  acknowledged  labour  of  bis  M 
fTOuld  win.     I3ut  his  quick  wit  snon  showetl  him  how  little  su 
a  confession  was  likely  to  profit  him  in  Bristol.      By  such 
audience  as  he  would  there  command  the  poems  of  RowL  ■< 
were  valued  only  as  the  poems  of  Rowley  ;  as  tbc  poems 
Chuttertoa  they  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  wc^ 
written.      Litptary    itnpnaturrs    were    the    fashion    of    thr    dj^ 
Walpolff  had  played  the  paint*  luinsc-lf:    many  clever  men 
lieveil    implicitly  in   .Macpbcrson's    '(^ssian/     'I'hen   from   t  • — ^"^ 
false  was  born  the  true,  and  'Chevy  Chace'  followed  the  TdJXiiwr^^S 
»on  of  Fingal.     The  public  mind  was  slowly  awakening  to  t^-^e 
splendid   heritage  of  the  j>ast,  that  just  of  which  the  boy  h. 
socn  vifiioDB  ami  had  dreamed  dreams,  long  before  it  had  ^lawm 
upm  him  that  there  lay  the  way  to  that  proud  temple  of  FaK:"''*^ 
which  shone  before  his  longing  eyes,  so  splendid  and  so  inacc« 
stble.     Who  would  believe  his  report?  wbo  would  listen  to  C 
poor  foster-child  of  charity  ?     But  who  at  such  a  time  wou 
turn  from  the  learned  priest  and  jwet,  who  thus  marvellous*' •>" 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang  from  Ibe  dust  and  silence  of  th*:"^^* 
hundred  years?     And  thus   bis  interests  went  hand  in   hft.  ^^ 
with  his  task.     The  subjects  of  which  he  loved  to  write  w^r^'^ 
the  subjects  of  which  his  patrons  affected  to  love  to  read.     C^^  *^ 
of  their  afTectation  and  their  ignorance  he  might  carve  for  hi 
self  a  path  into  an  ampler  and  more  generous  worlds  a  wa 
which  should  road,  and  prais«,  and   reward,  not  Rowley 
Chatterton. 

Whether  he  ever  measured  his  work  by  the  correct  standards 
morality  may  well  be  doubted,  but  that  he  did  not  at  first  rei 
nize  the  impntpriety  of  his  design  may  reasonably  be  believ 
That  neither  his  education  nor  his  disposition  were  such 
ensure  very  strict  ncftioru  of  morality,  is  evident ;  but  be  was 
without  some  notions  of  honour,  and  it  is  one  of  the  stron 
proofs  of  his  want  of  moral  perception,  that  it  did  not  seen^ — 
bim  a  dishonourable  thing  to  accept    money  under   fals« 
tenccs.     And  stranger  yet  it  Is  that  his  pride  would  suffer  hi 
stoop  to  such  an  action.    The  strongest  and  most  distinct  feu 
in  his  characltT  was  a  pride  which  would  have  been  remarka 
in  a  man,  and  in  a  boy  was  something  altogether  unwholcso 
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»ni1  almormal.  Yet  even  in  liis  pride  tliere  was  .1  strange  con- 
tniliction.  It  bade  him  bide  his  sufferings  iVom  those  at  whose 
huidf  he  had  a  rir^ht  to  demand  relief;  it  bade  him  stan'e 
aoaaer  than  be  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  meal.  But  it  could 
not  hinder  him  from  bcgf^in^  favours  from  strangers,  nor  from 
tnming^  on  them  with  insolence  when  refused  ;  it  could  not  hinder 
Lim  from  earning  money  by  dishonest  means,  nnr  from  sroflrmg 
at  the  kindly  ftiols  he  defraudcil.  It  mny  be,  as  !>oina  have 
lannised,  that  in  bis  last  days  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
cair  more  clearly ;  that  his  unbroken  silence  on  the  old  impos- 
tvre  during  hia  career  in  L4>nil(>n,  and  bis  discontinuance,  after 
his  failure  with  Walpole,  to  find  fresh  dti|te3,  may  have  arisen 
fniin  a  aetise  nf  jirojHT  shame,  and  a  dctiTininatiim  to  walk  no 
longer  in  the  crooked  path.  This  would  indeed  be  a  cliarilable 
■olutioo  of  a  somewhat  dilhcult  qnestion.  But  the  shame,  we 
saspect,  arose  tuit  from  a  new  ami  clearer  moral  view,  but  from 
the  old  familiar  pride.  Kepentanco  would  have  brought  humility, 
and  the  sling  would  have  bt*ij  taken  from  confession.  Confes- 
doa,  if  it  came  at  all,  must  come  independent  and  unforced ; 
it  iras  an  instrument  to  confound  his  enemies,  not  to  save  him- 
self. It  is  probable,  too,  that  among  the  conBicting  passions 
that  «raye<l  within  his  whirling  brain  as  he  lifted  tlic  poison 
til  bis  lips,  the  same  feeling  stitl  held  a  foremost  place.  In  that 
sad  anil  shameful  end  to  all  his  struggles  and  his  hopes,  it  may 
well  be  that  he  saw,  not  what  we  see,  the  last  despairing  act  of 
a  miud  abandoned  alike  by  God  and  man,  but  a  glorious  triumph 
orer  a  blind  and  selfish  world.  He  died  not  conquered,  but 
nmqaering :  theirs  was  the  loss,  not  his.  There  yet  should 
oime  a  time  when  they  should  recognize  the  value  of  the  treasures 
tbcr  had  reject<Kl,  and  when  in  unavailing  humiliation  and 
remorse  they  should  mourn  the  genius  of  which  they  were  not 
worthy,  ^or  is  it  impossible  that,  in  that  supreme  hour,  his 
■pirit  may  have  passed  the  bounds  of  time,  and  contemplated 
wilh  a  bitter  satisfaction  the  legacy  of  <Ioubt,  perplexity,  and 
strife  he  had  beriueathcd  to  posterity. 

The  question  of  the  degree  of  guilt  he  attached  to  the  crime 
of  suicide,  or,  in  other  words,  the  question  of  his  religious 
opinions,  is  as  difficult  to  decide,  as  any  other  question  that 
presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  this  strange  character. 
To  him,  in  common  with  all  who  have  sought  a  similar  relief 
frotn  the  misery  of  life,  may  be  allowed,  we  repeat,  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  whether  at  the  instant  of  its  commission  he  was 
»ble  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  act.  But  whether  at  any  time 
his  mind  had  formed  a  correct  perception  of  the  crime,  or  whether 
sDch  a  perception  would  have  had  strength  to  stay  his  hand,  is 
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a  different  matter.     To  the  ]cvlly  with  which  he  wuuttl  «^ 
times  treat  religious  subjects,  and  to  his  professions  of  icpj 
cism,  we  attach,  indeed,  no  more  weight  than  we  are  incU^v 
to  attach  to  the  occasional  p-ossncss  of  his  writings  as  iod-S- 
tions  of  a  practised  immonilitj'.     Both   are,  to  our  mind,     1 
little  more  than  the  idle  boasting  of  a  vain  untaught  bo;, 
wished  to  be  talkc<t  about,  and   earl;  discovered  that  he  ^w »% 
most  likely  to  attain   his  wish  by  a  bold   departure  from     c  S^ 
commonplaces  of  religion  and  of  decency.     Vet  in  such  matters— s, 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded  how  short  and  easy  is  the  stage  fr«:»  -sn 
folly  to  sin ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  Chatterton's  mind  there  iv  r»-  s. 
if  not  a  dreary  void,  at  le.ist  a  painful  confusion  of  idle  a.x'^d 
tiangcrous  fancies.     The   fashionable  cant  of  Atheism,  inde^=-«l, 
he  never  affected,  and  in  one  of  his  poetical  pieces  he  is      ait 
particular  pains  to  forestal  the  charge,  should  it  at  any  time    B-jl* 
hroitght  .i;;aiiist  him.      *I  am  no  Christian,*  he  wnite  in  the  Ism-at 
letter  hi^  L-vt-r  jienncd,  yet  a  short  while  lM-f<ire  his  death  he  bf&il 
composed   some  verses   breathing  the  very  ess<?nce  and   spirit     ■of 
Christianity.     His  religious  doctrine  appears,  in  short,  to  iia.'^''' 
been  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other  inconsistencies  of  his  cl:»a- 
raeter.      He  pnifesscd  at  one  time  to  scrolT  at  Divine  Rcvclatios^ : 

*  reason,  and  not  faith,'  so  ran  lus  silly  talk,  *  must  be  man's  t:z~ue 
guide;'  at  anolhrr,  he  confesses  that  the  *  mystic  mazes*  of   t-tic 
Divine  Will  are  beyond  the  re.-ich  of  human  thought ;  and,  iwi*l> 
Pope,  he  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is,  is  ri^^^t. 
That  he  doubted,  we  mny  well    believe ;    it  is  the  natore       *^ 
such  minds  to  doubt.     Uut  that  be  had  satisfied  himself  of  ^^ 
correctness  of  bis  doubts,  or  that  his  doubts  had  ever  ttlc-*" 
any    definite    shape^    much    less    that    he    had    constructed        ^^ 
himself  a  faith  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  offi? 
him,  it  i«  impossible  to  believe.      It  seems,  indeed,  to  us  to 
out  of  all  reason  to  assign  such  a  precocity  of  thought  and  d^^ 
sion  even  to  so  precocious  an  intellect  as  Chatterton's.     Vet  ^^^ 
among  us  can  do  more  than  conjecture,  or  pretend  to  read  i^^ 
certainty  the  riddle  of  this  strange  life?     All  speculations 
end,  only  where  they  began.     After  every  argument   has  l^ 
exhausted,  wc  can  turn  only  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to 
wnnls  he   himarif  deslrrd    to   have   place*!    upon    his    tomb,     - 
which  may  now  bi*  read  im  the  simple  monument  which  wiC^  ^P^ 
the  last  generation  bis  native  city  has  raisefl  to  his  memc^'^^' 

*  Reader,  judge  not.     If  thou   art  a  Christian,  beliere  tba 
shall  he  judged  by  a  Supreme  Power,     To  that  Power  a 
he  now  answerable.' 
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AWT,  IV.— 1.  The  Antic  Voyaget  of  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskiiild 
1858-1879.     By  Alex.  Leslie. 

2.  The  Thresfiald  of  ffie  Unknown  Rfgxon,  Bj  Clements 
R.  Markham,  C.B.     Fourtli  Edition.     Lfinilon,  1876. 

3.  Ikfimoire  snr  la  Potunbilite  de  la  Navignlhn  Commerciale  dans 
la  Mfr  GJatdale  de  Sib^rie.  Par  A.  E.  NonlRnskitild.  Stock- 
holm, IS'V. 

4-  ExpMition  Folaire  Suedoite  de  1  STS^/Wsa^e  du  Nord-Est. 
A.  E.  yorkenakidld,  Trtuluit  da  Sttedois.  Par  F.  Sthultess. 
Upsaln,  1879. 

r!E  leader  of  a  Swedish  exploring  expedition  has  lately 
pcrfiirtned  tbe  feat,  hitherto  unaccomplUhed,  of  sailing 
from  ihe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  Circampolar  Seas. 
The  Nortb-VVest  parage,  so  lon^  the  dream  of  navigators,  has 
faaffied  us,  and  bailies  us  iilill.  The  still  earlier  enterprise  of  tbe 
sixteenth  centiiry  in  search  of  Cathay  by  a  NorCh-East  passage 
hu  at  length  been  accomplished  at  a  single  eilbrt.  The  voyage 
is  nnpreccdented,  and  Sweden,  in  the  person  of  her  explorer, 
•cores  tbe  honours. 

It  is  nntural  tliat  wc  should  look  with  curiosity  for  the  earliest 
occotint  of  this  preat  success,  and  welcome  the  earliest  oppor- 
toaity  which  presents  itself  of  olToring  our  eongratularions  to 
Professor  Nonh'nskiuld  who  hns  achieved  it.  Tbe  appearance 
(if  Mr.  I^slie's  volume  gl%'es  us  the  required  ojiportuuity,  but 
the  book  itself  is  disappointing.  The  North-lCast  passage 
uccupies  but  a  single  chapter,  and  that  chapter  contains  no 
material  particulars  which  have  not  already  been  given  to  tbe 
world  in  the  pages  of  magazines  or  in  the  proceedings  of 
Ge^^niphiral  Societies.      Mr.  Leslie  says  in  his  prcfa<re : — 

'With  ProfesBOT  NordcnskiOld's  kind  permission,  1  had  undertaken 
ki  prepare  frum  tho  abuudaut  materials  that  were  arallahlo,  a  jKtpular 
accoont  of  his  Aretic  vojageH,  before  tlio  North-east  PasRago  Rxpedi- 
tioa  was  planned ;  and  not  to  Icavo  my  work  incomplete  I  have  added 
a  alntch  of  ttie  history,  as  far  aa  it  is  yet  known,  of  this  ineniorablo 
TOJTBge,  by  n'hi(!h  wlmn  it  is  fiui(<hed  thn  Vrt/a  will,  for  tlio  lirBt  time, 
}m.it  circnmnavigatcd  the  twin  conticeuts  of  Kuropo  and  Asin.  The 
■light  oatlinc  here  givrnwill  I  trust  increase  the  reader's  appetite  for 
tb«  fnller  details  of  thu  uarrutivu  which  the  illuHtrious  explorer  will 
write  on  his  return  home.* 

After  so  modest  a  disclaimer  it  may  seem  harsh  to  be  too 
critical,  hut  a  slight  outline,  as  Mr.  Leslie  calls  it,  of  Professor 
Vordenskiold's  explorations  is  hardly  up  to  the  requirements 
u(  the  time.  Several  accounts  of  them  already  exist,  and  if  any 
freah  narrative  at  all  it  given,  it  should  at  least  be  distinguished 
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bjr  completeness  and  accuracy  from  those  which  have  heretofor 
been  written.  This  is  by  no  means  tbe  case  as  regards  the  booi 
before  us. 

Nordenskiohl's  Arctic  expeditions  of  1858  and  18fl4  ;  his  at 
tempt  to  reach  the  Pole  in  1868;  and  bis  expedition  to  ihi 
interior  of  Greenland  in  1872,  are  already  well  Known  to  thosi 
who  care  about  Arctic  affairs.  Tbey  liave  been  read  both  in  tb< 
firipnal  reports  of  Proffswjr  Nordenskiold  himself,  and  in  ai 
English  dress  in  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markliam's  *  Threshold  ol 
the  Unknown  Region.' 

Tbc  latter  work  is,  indeed,  such  a  magazine  of  useful  infor- 
mation as  regards  the  history  of  Polar  discovery,  that  to  readi 
who  bare  not  tbe  time  or  inclination  to  go  to  tbe  fountain-heat! 
and  ppruse  tbc  original  narratives  of  the  explorers  tbcmselvci 
it  contains  almost  everything  that  ran  be  (Irsired. 

Kven  to  those  who  have  from  rirruinslanres  become  familial 
with    the    voluminous     literature    of    Arctic    exploratttm,    IVfr* 
Markham's  book  is  an  invaluable  companion.     It  treats  Arcti< 
exploration  in  the  way  such  a  subject  should  be  treatefl,  as  aj 
whole.      It  is  not  a  mere  record   of  adventures — the  interest  ol 
such  n  record  would  sfjrwi   fadt; — but  it  keeps  the  main  objects^l 
of  polar  exploration  steadily  in  view.      Without  tbeni,  voyage»l 
in  the  dismal  icc-fields  uf  the  North  would  be  a  useless,  notf 
to  saj  an  unjustifiBble,  risk  of  life.      With   them,   sufTerings 
endured  become  not  the  mere  rcwnr<l  of  folly,  but  the  heroism^ 
of  jierils  encoun(er(?d   for  duty's  sake.      We*  i-ordially  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Markham.     The  dates  of  voyages' 
and  the  names  of  innumerable  ships  and  explorers  cannot  easily 
be  retained  in  the  memory,   and  when   referring  for  them   to 
Mr.  iMnrkham's  book,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  we  found 
ourselves  impclle<l  by  the  interest  of  the  narrative  to  read  on 
by  no  means  for  the  first  time.     We  closed  the  book  with  fresh 
admiration  of  the  skill  which  had  extracted  the  very  pilh  and 
marrow  of  tbe  narratives  of  the  old  sea-dogs  whose   writings 
Mr.  Markham  has  epitomized.     One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
that  a  reader  can  enjoy  is  tbe  consciousness  that  he  may  give 
himself  up  to  the  interest  of  the  subject-matter,  secure  in  the  con- 
scientious accuracy  of  his  author;  and  the  reader  of  Mr.  Mark- 
barn's  n'ork  feels  at  every  turn  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Si:ientific 
geographer,  willing  and   anxious  to  prevent  him  from  falling 
into  the   pitfalls  of  false  names,  distorted  maps,  and  asserted 

firioritles  of  discovery.  Of  such  the  geographical  student 
cams  bftimcs  tti  be  wary,  for  lie  knows  by  bitter  PX|>erience 
how  difhcult  it  always  is  to  unravel  tbc  tangled  skein.  Too 
often  the  map  accompanying  a  volume  of  travel  or  exploration 
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if  a  wjnc  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  roughly  layinj;  Jown  on 
itt  lorfsrr  the  moin  direction  of  the  traveller's  route.  But  In 
a  tnir  geographer  »u('h  a  mnp  is  anathema.  To  ailopt  (with 
^MUtion)  an  ohl  saying,  *  It  is  wors«  than  a  fault,  it  is  a  crime' 
Ml.  Markham's  maps  are  not  only  well  executed,  but  are  a  real 
oxainentary  on  the  text. 

To  Mr.  Leslie  we  cannot  with  truth  pay  similar  compliments. 
His  hnok,  ilcaling  with  well-known  matter,  had  no  legitimate 
WMPw  iTrtre,  unless  it  gave,  not  a  mere  detail  of  nilventurous  or 
creo  of  srieatilic  achievement,  but  the  means  uf  forming  what 
tfae  French  call  a  tableau  ifassein/'iai/e,  a  general  view  of  the 
ssbject  of  which  the  particular  vov.igr  or  srienlific  investiga- 
tion is  one  of  the  features.  Four-ftfths  of  the  book  are  occupied 
with  Nonlen&kiiild's  examinations  of  Spitzbergen  ;  the  voyages 
ntniJ  orcr  twenty  years,  and  have  been  often  published  ;  there 
ii  therefore  absolutely  no  excuse  for  a  new  account  unless  the 
aamtive  were  exceptionally  complete  and  accurate,  and  the  illus- 
miions  well  executed.  But  tbonarrntive  fails  in  both  particulars, 
laii  the  maps  are  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  help — they  are 
rate  and  incomplete  toanurprising  extent.  Harbours  into 
-^.i....  the  ships  arc  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  even  those  in 
vkidk  exploring  parties  winter,  arc  not  entered.  And  when,  as 
v«s  Bstially  the  case,  a  numbrr  of  exploring  parties  went  forth 
fratn  aame  central  depot,  m.-ipping,  genln^i^ing,  and  botanizing, 
{iring  names  to  every  unnamed  hp.idlaml  or  prominent  hill,  the 
fesJer  at  last  becomes  snmewliat  indignant  at  finding  all  these 
^taiU,  without  which  the  book  is  of  no  interest  whatever,  un- 
oociced  on  the  map.  If  the  book  should  ever  attain  to  the  dignity 
Wa  second  edition,  we  strongly  advise  Mr.  Leslie  to  tear  up  his 
■  if  Sniizbergf-n,  and  adopt  the  spirit,  if  not  the  W(>r«l8,  of  the 
■■Ir.  Fniilf,  who,  when  a  customer  justly  (•mnplained  of  the 
Li'ulil  of  a  garment,  handed  the  offending  article  to  his  foreman, 
Ttih  the  remark,  'Take  this  thing  away,  and  make  Mr.  So-and- 
so  a  mat.' 

Inaccuracy  in  maps  which  are  designed  to  illuatrnte  F-xpIoring 
Kipeditions,  and  to  give  the  late&c  informati<m  n>garding 
cDoxts  not  finally  surveyed,  is  not  inconvenient  onlv  :  it  is  often 
the  means  of  perpetrating  injustice.  We  do  not  speak  only  of 
injostice  inllicted  on  the  reader,  by  putting  him  out  of  temper 
aod  wasting  his  time:  these  are  minor  evils.  But  when  the  face 
of  a  map  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sides  in  a  keenly 
coateited  dispute  without  rlue  notice  of  the  fact,  it  becomes  more 
than  mere  carelessness,  and  is  distinctly  unfair.  To  give  an 
instance  in  point;  the  reader  will  find  on  Mr.  Leslie's  map, 
in  latitude  78"  G'X  and  longitude  26^  30'  E.,  a  coast  marked 
fnlc*  land.  Mr.  Leslie,  ihougli  ho  marks  Giles  land  on  his 
Vol.  lb(X—M.  S&9.  1  muv. 
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map,  does  not  know  wbat  Giles  I»nd  Is  «ir  where  it  is.     It 
not  for  want  of  waruing,  for  he  has  himself  transcribed  a 
of  Professor    Nordenskiuld's   journal,    in    which    the    professol 
assigns  his  reason  for  assigning   the  name  of  Giles    land 
the  large  island  which  English  geographers  know  as  VViche'i 
Island,  after  a  worthy  citizen  of  London.     Mr.  Leslie  also  trui<i 
scribes    in   another   part    of  his  book  a   passage   from    Norden- 
skiiiltrs  jnumal,  in  which  he  retracts  his  name  *  Giles  land/  nnc 
adopts  a  different  appellation.     Itut  though  Mr,  Leslie  rails  thi 
island  Giles  land,  he  does  not  remember  in  his  text  where  b< 
has  stationed  Giles  land  in  bis  map.     On   page  150  be  sayi 
that  Xordenskiiild  in  one  of  his  voyages  '  intended   to  make  fat 
the  Sovpn  Islands,*  ami   thenre  to  undertake  excursiuns  t«i   th( 
north    and   east    to    the   alluring   Gilrs   land    "das    s:igenhafti 
Land   im  Osten,"  as  it   is  calleil   by  the  (Germans.'     Now  Noi 
deoskicild   never  intended   anything  of  the   kind.     The   \i 
north-cast  of  the  Seven  Islands,   if  it  exists  at  all,  which, 
Nunlenskiold  tells    us,    is  uncertain,    is   not    the    place    wkichi 
Mr.  Leslie  has  called  Gilis  land    in   his  map.      Mr.   Leslie  hi 
made  a  mistake  of  some  200  miles  in   latitude,  if  he  supj 
*das  sagenhafle  Land    im  (islen'   to   be  his   Giles  land.      Bm 
let  that  pass;  the  matter  we  complain  of  is  much  more  scrions. 
Mr.  Leslie  in  giving  (on  bis  map)  the  name  Giles  land  to  tbej 
land  we  t^nglisb  call  Wichcs  land,  has  sided  with  foreign 
graphers  against  even  his  own  author,  and  decided  a  question! 
of  priority  of  disooverv   without  (as   is  usual   in  CiLses  wbei 
names  of  semi-explored  countries   are  in  dispute)  giving 
two    rival  names  till  one  or  other  is  adopted  by  the  gem 
consent  of  geographers.     It  is  probable  that  Mr.   Leslie  onlj 
blundered.     But  then,  as  wc  shall  show»  Nonlcnskiold  biauel 
Warned  him  not  to  blunder. 

The  story  is  this.     In  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  English  and  Dutch,  then  active  rivals  at  sea,  sent 
a  succession  of  orpeditions  to  the   Spitsbergen  waters.     'J^hSi 
edge  of  the  ice  which  stretches  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Green-J 
land  to  Spitzbergen  became  the  resort  of  a  large  whaling  fleel^l 
Amongst  other  adventurers,  the  Muscovy  and  East  Indian 
panics  sent  in   1617  'fourteen  sayle  of  ships,*  as  old  Porcbasj 
tells  us,  to  kill  whales  in  the  Spitsbergen  seas.     Amongst  them^ 
was  one 'of  sixtic  tons,  with  20  men   in  Jier  who  discovered 
to  the  eastward  of  Greenland,!  and  as  far  north  as  sevcntie-ninej 
d^rees,   an   island   which    he    4-n]l(*d   Wicht's    land,  and    divers] 
other  islands   as  by  the  map  appeareth.     'J'hey   killed  store  nf 
sca-horscs  there,'  tScc.    Kichard  VViche  or  VVyche  was  a  merchaat 

*  IslAiifb  t>  tli«  K.B.  of  Bpitiber^on. 

t  Oraenlaod  wu  Uie  luuiiu  tltou  givoa  to  Ihu  Spttzbur^D  group. 
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of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Sklimors'  Company.     lie  bail 
been  one  of  the  promotent  of  the  first   East  ludia  vo_j'agp,  in 
1599,  on  which  occasion  he  had  subscribed  200/.,  and  undcr- 
1ak4*n  the  contract   for  beans  and  mustanl.     When  the  India 
Company   received    its    chai-ter,   VViche    was    one   of   the    215 
Jcni^bts,  ahlcrmen,   and   mercliants,  who  wore   incorporated  by 
It,   and   he  was  one  of  the   first    dlreclors.     When,    therefore. 
Captain  Edge  pave  the  name  oi  Wiclios  laud  to  his  island,  he 
Commemorated  a  name  which  the  Knj^lish  bare  every  reason 
to   Iw  proud  of,  and  to  wish  to  see  retained.      The  whole  of  the 
nortJi-west  and  north  sides  of  Spitzbcrgen,  with  their  fiords  and 
on-l\in{i    islands,    wen;  ihdineated   .ind    named   as  the    KngUsh 
tnariners  of  the  seventeenth  century  rielineated  and  named  them, 
till    about  1870.     Nordonskiold  in  bis  various  voyages,  thoujrh 
be     corrected    and    added    tu    the    old    maps,    confirmed    their 
l^ncral  accuracy.    IJut  Wichc's  Island  not  having  been  again 
ttJvisited,   drop{>cd    into    the  category    of  doubtful    lands,    and 
(M?eupied  a  similar  position  of  questionable  authenticity  to  that 
nniv  held  by  (jilics  or  Giles  land,  which  is  said   to  lie  ti>  the 
t»orih  of  it.     Coriielis  Oilies*  was  a  Dutch  ski]i]M.T,  who  sailed 
north  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  afterwards  turned  lo  the  south. 
In  this  southerly  journey  lie  saw  to  the  north-east  of  Spitsbergen 
a  land  which  has  not  yet  been  verified,  but  which  lay,  according 
*»  him,  some  hundred  mites  to  the  north  of  the  northern  part  of 
""iches  land.t     The&c  two  discoveries,  Gilics  land  and  Wichcs 
•wid,  became,  in  the  maps  of  geographers  who  saw  neither  of 
^orn,  cxmfuscd  together,  and  finallv  ilisapj>eared,  or  only  appeared 
■itli  a  query  in  the  maps.     Tlius  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
p^seot   century,   Norwegian   walrus-hunters    again   discovered 
w  ichcs  land,  '  the  position  of  which  is  more  southerly,'  says 
■VordcnskiiildjJ    '  than    that    given    in    the   Dutch    chart,§  the 
Norwegians  called  the  land  Giles  land.'     Thus  VViche  dropped 
altogether  out  of  the  map.     In  ISG-l  Nordenskiiild  himself  saw 
^V'icbea  land,  and,  following  the  Norwegian  walru»-)iunters,  and 
Pprhaps  knowing  nothing  of  Captain  Edge  and  bis  VVicbes  land, 
■Vordcnskiold  called  thu  land  Giles  land.     But  a  new  compli- 
cation arose.     Dr.  Pctermann,   the  great  German  geographer, 
^»Ut   1870,   incited    his  compatriots    to  join    in   the  army   of 
^5**^*^  explorers.     One  of  the  expeditions,  under  the  command 
"  Haron  von  Hcuglin  and  Count  Zcil,  in  an  exploration  of  the 
•^st  coast  of  Spitzbcrgen,  sighted  the  Wicbes  land  of  the  English, 


j„^  ^Veplioald  rncntioii  tkit  tliu  oU  inuiour  Comulii  Qilin  vpelt  bisnoiac, 
imj     *■  "P^l*  ^'  *>'"'• '"  "'^".'^  *'">■».  o*«  Gcilw,  GUen.  tiUlw,  ti  well  u  (iiU 
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the  Giles  lain!  nf  NonlfiiskitiKI ;  llip  account  lliey  gave  of  U 
was  sucb  lliat  Pftermnmi  decitiwl  tbut  it  was  part  of  a  Rreftt 
continent,  and  ignoring  all  previous  discorcrers  called  it  Kinj 
Carl's  land.' 

NordenskiOtd  was  not  disposed  to  submii  to  tins  disregard  of 
his  observations.     He  imirkei)  tlic  land  Giles  land  on  hit  map.] 
The  result  wiis  a  dispute,  wliicli  is  thus  referred  to  by  Norden- 
ski(5ld : 

•  Wo  wcro  violently  attacked  on  the  subject  by  Potormann,  wbo] 
expresflly  doclarcd  that  our  n;markM  originfttod  in  envy  and  ot 
dificrcdiiablo  motiroB.  The  great  extenaiou  which  Yod  Heuglin  g&Tel 
the  land  tu  tbo  nmith  led  tlm  English  also  to  wish  to  identify  it, 
with  tliat  marked  Wiclics  land  in  Purchas's  map  to  tbo  East  of  Spitz-J 
bei^cn,  and  to  claim  it  accordingly  as  an  Engliidi  diseorcry.  This] 
fdaim,  however,  wa«  also  resistwT  iu  tlio  iiiost  |ii>aitivc  manner  by  Peter-] 
mann-t  Finally  the  qtiPRtJon  of  the  extont  of  the  new  or  old  land] 
was  completely  settled  in  1872,  whon  three  Norwegian  whalers,  i 
Altman,  Johnson,  and  Nilsou,  aaitod  round  it  and  determined  its 
extent.  The  oliKprvationn  of  tlio  NnrwogianH  were  ainingud  by  Pro-1 
fessor  Mohr  of  CLristianiB,  who,  to  put  on  cud  to  tbo  dispute  abovt^ 
the  name,  proposed  to  call  tho  land  after  the  King  of  Sweden,  Kingj 
Cart'ti  laiid.  A  settlement  of  the  namo  question  against  which  pooplaj 
in  SwedeD  at  least  have  no  remark  to  mi^o.'{ 

Here  wc  have,  then,  Professor  NordenakiolJ  expressly  assent- 
ing to  the  name  King  Carl's  land,  and  yet  in  defiancp  of  the 
warning  contained  in  his  own  text,  IVlr.  Leslie  must  needs  in  liis 
map  perpetuate  the  old  error  of  cnlling  the  land  Giles  land.  If 
he  has  finally  determined  to  decide  against  the  English  claim, 
he  might  at  least  have  given  us  the  grounds  for  his  opinioa ; 
but  instead  of  tiiis,  he  has  decided  against  the  English  without 
rf^ason  given,  and  has  assumed  the  rather  ridiculous  position  of 
<lisreganling,  without  comment,  the  npininn  of  tlie  man  whose 
voyage  he  was  deFcribing.  J 

The  blunders  of  mnp-makers   are  a  constant  source  of  di^l 
turbance  to  geographers,  and  entlless  stories  could  be  told  of  the 
damage  that  can  be  inllicted  by  inaccuracy  or  carelessness.     One  _ 
instance  occurs  tu  our  recollection,  which,  as   it  concerns  cbc>se  ■ 
very  seag,wewill  mention,    Niccolo  /eno,  a  member  of  a  noble 
Venetian  family,  went  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery    into    the    Northern   Seas.       lie  was  wrecked  on  the 
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■  Vnxi  •  Rdiuf'ii  Tiiich  rUni  Vorrlpolnmiocr  in  ((on  Jiitmm  1879-71,  too  M,  TIu 
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^1  Pelonnxiiii  liiup- ib(.<i],  uh  he  ttiou^lit,  of  tliu  Ku^'lJih  cUim  liv  anying  that 
"  've  vi|{litfnl  liu  lauil  ilue  eiij<t  from  t^tmie  FureLunl;  uml  tbut  thoro  fs  nn  luid  ia 

dtrt-rti'tn.     Tlie  (]w»1attoii  from  riUYluin  Rivea  ahoire,  and  tbo  1atitad«  70*' 

I  br  Kiic?,  provw  thnt  thin  objwiioii  ia  fiiiiU-. 

U»U«.',  ■  -N'yrdcu»kioIJ'«  Arctic  Kxiiiidition,"  pp.  2tr>,  216. 
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Faroe  Islands,  and  took  st-r\-icc  with  Sinclair,  tbc  then  powerful 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
bis  brother  Antonio  Zeno  ;  and  frum  tlic  letters  of  the  two 
bntthers  to  a  third  brother,  Carlo  Zeno,  a  man  well  known  in 
\  enctian  history,  a  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  the  twn  explorers 
was  compiled  and  published  in  Venice  in  1558.  It  seems  that 
Nicooltt  Zeno,  the  writer  of  this  compilation,  when  a  boy,  and 
i^ooiaot  of  the  value  of  his  family  archives,  had  torn  up  the  full 
Mooont  which  Antonio  Zeno  had  written  of  his  adventures, 
sod  in  the  account  which  he  afterwards  published  Niccolb  bod 
Co  rely  only  on  the  letters  to  his  ancestor  Carlo,  which  fortu- 
nately had  escaped  destruction.  While  Niccniu's  literary 
Ia.bours  were  in  progress,  there  was  fnund  in  the  palai*e  of  the 
7.tm  an  old  map,  rutlenwith  age,  illustrative  of  Antonio  Zeno*s 
voyages.  Niccolb  Zeno  took  the  unfortunate  resolution  of 
sapplyiog  from  his  own  reading*  the  details  of  the  ancient  ma|), 
ud  by  this  means  threw  into  inextricable  confusion  the  very 
clear  text  be  attempted  to  illustmte.  The  ciinseoucnce  was  that 
be  caosed  to  be  lost,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  all  traces  of  the 
4ftual  situation  of  a  colony  which  had  been  planted  on  the 
shorn  of  Greenland.  The  patient  investigations  of  modem 
scientific  criticism  have  only  lately  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
brtween  the  sophisticated  an<l  unsophisticated  portions  of  Anto- 
nio Zeno's  map,  and  the  site  of  [he  lost  colony  is  now  known. 
Knt  the  storv  remains  as  a  lasting  warning  to  careless  and 
iterant  map-makers. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  complain  of  an  author  that  he 
ailberes  too  closely  to  the  subject-matter  of  bis  work,  but  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  general  sketch  of  Arctic  exploration 
uodonbledly  prevents  the  reader  from  appreciating  the  peculiar 
port  ithicb  Professor  Nordcnskibtd  has  played  in  it.  A  dozen 
pages,  passing  in  rapid  review  the  various  objects  which  former 
Aretic  explorers  had  proposed  to  themselves,  and  pointing  out 
whew  they  had  succeeded  and  where  they  had  faileil,  would 
Slave  enabled  any  one  who  tjikes  Mr.  I^>slie's  biKik  in  band  to 
'"How  Nonlenskiiild  with  intelligent  interest,  as  one  successful 
in  a  particular  direction  amidst  many  failures. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Leslie  prefaces  the 
account  of  the  Swedish  Arctic  F\xpeditinns  of  1858  and  1861 
with  a  short  notice  of  what  bad  been  done  up  to  that  time  on 
the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  but  he  leaves  unnoticed  the  rest  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Those  whose  main  interest  lies  in  seeing  how 
the  real  problems  of  Arctic  explorations  have  been  solved  by 
inccrssive  explorers,  wish  rather  to  see  Nordenski old's  place  as 
an  Arctic  voyager  definetl,  and  his  success  compared  with  that 
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of  others,  than  to  have  another  account  of  bis  iilFcnHy  sufficient 
known  adventures. 

Injustice  is  done  to  the  reputation  of  Nordenskiold  himscl 
by  this  fragmentary  way  of  dealing  with  his  labours.  He 
been  an  Arctic  explorer  for  years.  As  f;ooh)<;ist,  mineralogi 
botanist,  astronomer,  surveyor,  naturalist,  he  knows  nil  thi 
jioints  of  difficulty  that  are  offered  tn  an  inqtiircr.  nnd  he  1 
done  much  to  throw  light  ujion  tliem  nil.  Ihit  hr  has  never  los 
sight  of  the  fact  ihat  his  own  iahours  were  but  contributions  t 
a  f>:eneral  stork,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  endeavours  of 
nomber  of  observers,  workinj*  concurrently  at  difft^rent  pain 
tliat  the  whole  Arctic  mystery  will  eventually  It'  n-aolve*!.  W 
Icam  this  from  hiH  journals,  nn<l  from  llm  (rjaburate  iiiL-inuirs  i 
wliich  h(^  sketchcil,  for  the  Cjovernment  he  served,  his  plana  fo 
each  successive  expeditiun. 

No  accurate  idea  of  Arctic  exploration  taken  as  a  whole 
be  formed,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  peculiaritii 
irhich  mark  the  thmtre  of  opcmtiona.     The  Polar  Seas  arc  a.* 
vast  lake,  of  which  the-  ]\ile  is  the  cenlre.      Land  surrounds  it 
at  the  average  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles.     One  part  o: 
the  shore  is  formed  by  the  northern  coasts  of  America ;  lurthcr 
to   the  west  comes  the  long  and  dreary  coast-line  of  the  tw 
Sibrrius,  then   the  northern   shores   of   European   Russia,  oni 
Lapland.     Greenland  completes  the  circle.      The  shore  of  till 
great   basin   is  continuous    round  the  circle,  except   for   three' 
outlets.      First,  there  are  narrow  sounds  leading  into  Baflin  Gay 
between  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  America;  secondly, 
there  is  Behring   Strait    between   America  and   Siberia ;    an 
thirdly,  a  wide  opening,  partially  closet!  by  Spilzbcrgcn  and 
Franz  Joseph  land,  between  Lapland  and  the  eastern  coast  o' 
Greenland. 

The  mainland  round  two-thirds  of  the  polar  b.asin  terminates 
about  KXlO  or  1200  miles  from  the  Pole;  that  is,  speaking 
grncrally,  along  the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude.  But  in 
many  places  the  fontinental  land  is  continued  by  islands 
lying  closely  iiackt-d  tiigr-lher,  which  run  up  a  gre.it  deal  farther 
towards  the  ^orth.  To  the  north  of  MudiKin's  H.iy,  and  tu  the 
north  of  Greenland,  land  stretches  polewards  at  least  as  far  as 
84"  north  latitude,  and  possibly  (this  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
polar  exploration)  to  tin-  Pole  itself.  Grernlnnd  may  be  part  of 
a  polar  continent,  hut  it  is  more  pnihably  a  gigiintic  island. 
The  neighbouring  land,  from  which  it  is  separiited  only  by  a 
narrow  sound  some  few  miles  wide,  covers  a  large  expanse  of 
surface,  but  is  broken  up  by  narrow  channels  into  a  perfect 
labyrinth    of   islands.      This   cut-up   continent,    or  cluster   of 
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ctowdcd  islamls — either  Dame  is  equally  appropriate — plays  a 
great  pari  in  Arctic  history.  It  has  formed  a  trap  into  which 
many  have  sailed  and  nut  returned.  But  until  comparatively 
ftceat  times  it  was  considered  the  most  hopeful  field  for  polar 
plomtion.     It  is  called,  indifferently,  the  Parry  Islands,  or  the 

ic  Archipelag:o. 
It  ii  a  curious  ("act,  ascertained  hy  the  concurrent  testimony 
«f  a  crowd  of  explorers,  that  thn)ugh  each  of  the  three  outlets 
we  have  mentioned — namely,  through  Smith  Sound  into  Baffin 
Bay,   thniugh    Kflhnng    Strait    into    the    Pacific    Ocean,    and 
throD^h  the  East  Greenland  Sea  into  the  Atlantic- — ^a  cum^nt 
sets  constantly  southwards  from  the  Pole.     The  (Julf  Stream, 
after  warmiuf;  the  shores  of  the  Hritish  Islands,  and  running 
opwarda    north-east    alonp'   the    coasts  of   Norway,   enters   the 
polar  basin  and   runs  towards  the  east.      Drift-wood   from   the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  seeds  and  fruits  from  the  Caribljcan  Seas, 
•re   found  in  Spitzbergen,  as  Nonlenskiiild  mentions  in  many 
of  his  journals.     What  then  bect>mes  of  it?     A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that,  entering  the  polar  basin  as  n  warm  cur- 
rent, it  must  b4?ciime  Gradually  cold  liy  contact  with  the  ice,  and, 
•Her  passing  eastward  nlons  the  coasts  of  the  twu  .SJberias,  part  of 
It  TtiMil  flow  southward  throujfh  Behriug  Strait,  and  part  must 
continue    the   circle   along   llie   shores    of  Alaska   and    North 
America,  till   it  reaches  the  Parry  Islands.     There  part  must 
flow  into  Melrille  Sound,  and  finally  reach  Baffin  Boy.     Part 
*nu»t  tlow  through  Smith  Sound  into  Baffin  Bay,  and  what  be- 
*'Omes  of  the  remainder  ?     That  dciiends  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question,  is  Gitrenlaiid  an  island  ?    If  it  is,  the  downward  current 
which  runs  along  Greenland's  eastern  shore  is  part  of  the  gulf 
*^tTcDt  which  has,  when  it  reaches  the  Greenland  seas,  performed 
•iie  whole  circuit  of  the  polar  basin.     Of  course  long  before  it 
o«vs   completed  the  circuit  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  warm  current ; 
*t  has  sent  branches  in  various  directions;  it  has  been  diverted 
hj  counter-currents  due  to  other  causes  in  various  local  ities ;  and, 
*«    some  pretend,  it  has  dived   beneath  opposing  currents,  and 
•^n  as  an  under-current  in  its  own  coiu"sc,  while  its  temporary 
opponent  runs  as  a  surface-current  in  the  opposite  direction.      If 
^feenland  be    not    an  island,  the  south-going  current  of  Kast 
J^rieeuland   must    be  a   branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which,  split 
^y    the  Spitzl>crgen  Islands,  impinges  on   land  near  the  Pole, 
^*\  i»  turned  by  it  southwards  along  the  East  Greenland  shore. 
"1«  unsolved  problem   is  one  of  great  interest  ;  geographers 
*|UarTel  aljout  it  as  fiercely  as  if  they  had  more  conclusive  data  to 
***    Upon    than   they  actually  possess.      It  was   hojied  that  Com- 
'^^^tidcT  Beaumont  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  1876;  and 
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but  for  the  breakdown  of  the  health  of  his  partj  he  would 
bably  hare  done  bo. 

The  whnip  of  thr  polnr  basin,  S"  far  as  it  is  known,  is  tbickly' 
studded  M'ilh  lElaiids.     S>me  of  thrm,  sut'li  as  the  Spilzbiri^; 
^roup  and  Novaja  Zeinlya,  are  of  great  extent,     The  Aufttri 
expeditiuns  of  1872-4  tend  to  show  that  Franz  Josef  Lan 
which  is  nearer  the  Pole  than  either,  is  also  uf  important  size. 

Now,  putting*  tcigetlier  the  tesliradnj-  of  explorers  uf  all  natio: 
and  all  tiuii's,  it  a|i|Krar!>  that  fruni  whatever  direction  the  Pol 
is  approached  a  field  uf   Ice  is  roat-lioil,  at  the  distance  of  SOtD< 
400   miles  from  the  Pole,  which  diflbrs  entirely  in  charac 
from  any  ice  seen   elsewhere.     It  would  scem^  though  this 
is  an  uniiolved  polar  problem,  that  this  vaiit  ice-field  is  a  solid 
floating  cap  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  world.      It  does  not 
split    up,   as  other  Ice-fields  do,  into  lanes   and    channels,  and 
so  admit  the  passage  of  a  ship.      It  offers  a  solid  barrier,  along 
the  edges  of  which   the  mariner   miji^ht   sail  mund  and  round 
the  Pole  for  ever  if  lie  were  not  stopjicd  by  lateral  obstacles  ; 
but  through    the  impassable  ice>cap  be  would    never  force  his 
way.     Sir  George  iVarcs  gave  it  the  distinctive  name,  whifdi 
has  since  been  adopted  by  acclamation,  of  '  Pala'ocryKtic  ice. 
This  ice-field  appears  to  sway  to  and  fro  within  very  narrow 
limits.      It  is  very   thick,  and  for   that  reason   it   floats   deep 
and  grounds  at  some  distance  from  liin<l.      A   channel   is  thua 
usually  furniMl  in  which  n  ship  can  sail  lictwren   the  pack  aiul 
the  land.      Sumetimes,   when   the  wind    is  nlf-shore,   the   pack 
floats  away  for  a  few  miles,  and  the  navigable  channel  between 
the  edge  of  the  pack  and  the  land  is  broad  and  free  from  encum- 
brance.    But  a  change  of  wind  always   brings  it  back.     Tbe 
channel,  even  while    it  exists,   is  not  always  navigable.      It  is 
closed  by  drifl-ice,  or  di-tached  pack-ice,  or  even  ice  that  forms 
round  tlie  ship  itself.     Dut  ihcfic  latter  kinds  of  ice  are  not 
permanent :    they   shift,    and   eventually  give   the    mariner   * 
chance  of  advance  or  escape.     But  the  impassable  polar  pacJt 
gives  htm   no  chance  for  his  ship,  and  is  too  rough   for  hi* 
sledges.     This  it   is  which  forms  ihe   true  difhculty — we  will 
not  say  tbe  impossibility — of  reaching  the  Pole. 

It  may  be   remarked    that  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration 
divides  itself  into  ]wriods,  in  each  of  which  the  attainment  of  a 
different  object  was  proposed.    As  one  set  of  questions  become  de- 
cided, genernlly  after  years  of  patient  and  persistent  endeavour, 
explorers  by  general    consent  turned  their  attention  to  another. 
2U0  years   the  attention  of  adventurers  was  din^^ted  to  tbe 
ibcrgen  seas:  thenceforward  up  to  the  time  of  I'Vanklin,  or 
rof  Maclure  and  the  other  brave  commanders  who  searched 
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for  Franklin,  liic  nccuinplUliinent  nf  a  Xurth-West  passage  was 
the  general  aim  of  all.  After  FrankHu's  disaster,  tUe  North-West 
passage  was  tacitly  abandoncti  as  impracticable ;  and  the  third 
phase  of  Arctic  exploration  bo-gan.  In  it  successive  expedi- 
tions were  equlppc*!  for  the  purpose  of  local  and  systematic 
exploration  of  limitMl  ureas  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

I'liis  third  period,  too,  has  been  succeedetl  hy  a  fourth,  in 
which,  principalU-  under  Lrik  Nordenskiuld,  attempts  have 
been  made  at  a  passage  North-East,  instead  of  Nortb-West, 
throDgb  the  Arctic  seas.  We  think  that  we  shall  best  perform 
the  Xsksk  we  have  set  before  ourselves,  namely,  that  of  assigning 
to  Erik  \onIenskiold  his  true  place  among  Arctic  explorers,  by 
JciviDg  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  way  in  whirli  these  perimls  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  the  reasons  which  led  the  maritime 
nutiuns  of  the  world  to  successive  modifications  of  their 
plans. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  have   collected   for  ns  the    voyages  of 

*^*"Iy   adventurers   to  the  unknown    region,      liarents,  the  great 

Outch  pioneer  of  Arctic  travel,  discovered  Novaya  Zcmlya  in 

lo94^  and    the   Spitzbcrgen  group  in   IS'JG.       Dr.   Bekc  gave, 

"*    t-he  riukluyt  Smriety's    publication   for  1853,   an  account   of 

'^^  great  mariner's  life  and  work.      It  is  astonishing  how  nccu- 

"^'^^J'l  with  only  the  rude  appliances  of  cross-stafT and  astnilabe, 

^e   old  sailor  fixed  the    positions  of  the  plai-cs  he  discovered. 

Mttrents  passed  the  winter  of  l.'i'JG  on  tlie  shores  of  Novaya 

^'-Qilya,  and  we  believe  he  was  the  first  civilized  European  who 

^^  ever   recorded  to  have  endured   a  winter  within  the  Arctic 

*-*^«^e.      Perhaps,  iudeitl, 

*  Vixore  fortes  ante  Againomnoua,* 
.   ***    of  them  we  have  no  record.      Barents  was  more  fortunate. 


^^'cl,  wintered  on  Novaya  Zemlya.  He  built  a  house  there, 
i-  '*'**t.ly  of  drift-wood  and  partly  of  planks  from  the  deck  and 
J. -^ *'^'«astlc  of  his  ship.  A  chimney  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
1**^*  nmf,  a  Dutch  clock  was  set  up  and  made  to  strike  the 
_^**Ats;  bcd-placcs  were  made  along  the  walls,  nnil  a  winocask 
^'^-  converted  into  a  hath.  There  '  they  matle  merrie  on  twelfth 
X,  ^lit  with  a  little  sack  am)  two  pounils  nt'  niea.1.'  Oerrit  de 
1  ^^r  gives  a  woodcut  representing  •  the  exact  manner  of  the 
-  ^***8e  wherein  we  wiplered.' 


'I'his,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 


^    ^596.    Spring  came,  and  the  early  summer  of  loi)7.    Suddenly 


ice  broke  up,  the  gallant  Dutdimcn  left  their  bouse  standing, 
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left  tliPir  ship  imiiiav.il>ly  (raxim  in,  and  took  to  their  boats;  Wldj 
aftrr  inniiv  uilvcntures  n>Hi'l](.'U  buniL'. 

No  one  ever  sailed  to  tbc  desolate  shore  for  two  huDdrcd  mid 
scTcnty-cight  years.    Thro,  in  1 871,  a  Norwegian  cnptain,  Kltin^j 
Carlscn,  snilcd  for  tlie  first  time,  as  lie  U-licved,  into   the  bay. 
Hnrents's  house  Has  sLandin;;  as  the  builders  bud  Ictt  it.      Tbej 
clock,   silent    for   near   three  centuries,  was  in   its    place,  the 
bath    in    its   comer,    the    bcd-placos   against    the   wall.      The^ 
halberd  and  muskets  were  in  tlieir  old  places,  and  strewed  about 
were   the   carpenter's    to'ds,    the   drinking-vessois,    the   instru-( 
rocnts,  the  books,  and  a  patr  of  little  boots  that  had  belonged  tal 
the  ship's  boVi  who  for;iied  one  of  the  rompany,  and  who  dl( 
durinf;  the  winter.     The  reltcii  are  all  carefully  preserved  in  tht 
Naval  Museum  at  the  Ha^^ue,  where  a  house,  open  in  front,  inj 
exact  imitation  of  Gerrit  de  Veer's  engraving,  has  been  built  to| 
receive  them. 

On  Mtinry  Mudsnn,  an  KngUsh  sailor,  descended  the  mantle  o( 
Barents.     He  followed  the  polar  ice  from  (xrecniand  to  8pitx-| 
berg<?n.     His  voyajfcs   were  commercially  of  vast  importance,! 
for  they  opene<l  out  the  wbalc  fishery  in  tlie  Spitxlwrgen  seas. 

Discovery    and     enterprise     were     mainly     confined     to     the] 
Cireenlnnd  and   .Spilzberij^pii  s^as  for  200  years  nfter  the  time  of  I 
Hudson.      Wbalrrs  and  scalers  wtnt  every  yciir  along  the  edge," 
of  the  polar  pack.     KxjKrience,  .is  time  went  on,  taught  tbeml 
the  best  position  for  pursuing  their  fishery  at  different  tiioes  ofj 
tbc    year.      Rut    though    hundreds    of    vessels,    making     in    nil: 
probably  thousands    of  vuyagrs,    presswl    up   to    Itie    wtgc,    not] 
one   ever  j>t*netrate<l  far  beyond  the  wlge.      The  jloaliug  mass 
sometimes  pushed  a  few    leiignes  to   the  south,  in  some  years] 
it  retreated  a  little  to  the  north.     But   in  1^27,  it  occurred  to) 
Sir  Edward  Parry  to  use  his  ship  merely  as  a  base  of  opcratioiUf  I 
and  to  start  across  the  Paltrocrystic   ice  in  sledges.      Sled(^ 
travelling,  wbicli  has  since  bt-en  reduced  to  a  science,  was  thcn'j 
comparatively    unknown.     Sir   Edward    Parry   was  its  pioneer. 
He   started,  leaving    bis  ship,  the  'llecia,'  in  lat.  S\^  5  on  the* 
north  coast  of  ypitzbcrgcn.     He  attained  a  very  high  latitude : 
nearer  the  Pole  than  any  man  has  ever  since  attained,  till  Mark- 
ham  beat  it  in  his  wonderful  sledge  journey  from  the  '  Alert,'  ia 
Sir  George  Nares's  expedition  of  1875.     Parry  would  have  gone] 
much  further,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that  at  tbtt] 
time  of  their  journey  the  whole  ice-field  on  which  his  sledges 
were  travelling  drifted  towards  tbc  south,   so  that  in  propor- 
tion  B3,  with   incredible  toil,  they  a<lvanced  towards  the  north, 
the  very  ground   beneath  their  feet,  so  Co  speak,   carried    them 
south  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  day.     Wtn^n  they  turned  home-] 
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they  had  travelled  over  292  miles  of  ground,  bat  were 
172  miles  frum  their  ship. 

Ftiileti  ia  this  ntti'mpt,  disrnverers  accepted  the  defeat  of 
PiiTTf  apd  turned  their  allRntion  in  aniither  din>ctIon. 

Then  began  what  we  have  c:iUed  the  second  prriod  of  Arctic 
cxptonittdiK  It  was  thought  that  guuncr  or  later  a  practicable 
vaj  would  be  dtaeuvercd  ninong  thi?  straits  tind  islands  of  the 
Anrtic  Aictiipelagu,  bv  which  a  passage  iiurth-west  from  the 
Atlantic  waters  to  the  Pacific  nii^ht  be  aL-couiplibhed.  A  glance 
ii  the  globe  was  enough  to  show  that  if  a  channel  could  be 
iuand,  h\  meatis  of  which  a  ship  ojuld  pass  from  the  Atlantic 
acmss  or  near  the  Pole  to  the  Pacific,  an  enormous  saving  of 
dittaacCt  amounting  to  near  two-lhirds  of  the  uhole,  would  be 
eSectcd,  Already  in  1819  Parry  had  letl  the  way  along  this 
nMitc  as  far  as  Melville  Islands,  where  he  was  stopped  by  the 
P»I*ocTystic  ice. 

Many  geographers  believed,  some  indeed  still  believe,  that 
ibere  is  opi-n  water  at  the  Pole  ;  and  whether  there  is  open 
•Met  or  not,  cuminunication  of  some  kiml  certainly  exists. 
'  "  ,!i  there  was  aiujile  pnwtf :  wlmles  struck  by  harpooners  in 
^ireenland  seas  had  been  more  than  once  killed,  with  the 
harpoon  still  sticking  in  them,  in  the  Pacific,  under  circum- 
Stuocs  and  at  dates  whirli  rrnderr^:!  it  certain  that  the  nnimnU 
oold  not  have  pursued  the  known  course  round  the  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Caood  Hope.  Some  enthusiastic  mariners  still  to 
this  day  declare  that  the  North-West  passage  is  practicable. 
IT  them  the  name  of  Captain  Sir  Allen  Voung  must  be 
'  :rnhly  mentioned.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  even  granting 
that  under  exceptional  circumstances  of  ice,  in  some  especially 
broarable  year,  a  single  ship  inav  make  the  passage,  it  is  clear 
that  it  can  never  becfime  one  of  general  use.  The  investigations 
of  the  search  \-essels  for  the  relief  of  Franklin  settled  that 
puint.  Tlic  cluster  of  islands  near  the  magnetic  pole,  which 
»as  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  IbSl,  can  be  approached 
with  romparativc  ease,  either  from  the  east,  through  Smith 
Sound,  or  from  the  we-st,  through  Behring  Strait,  but  in 
ibr  narrow  passages  between  them  lie  heaped  up  miics  of 
ice.  which,  ID  ordinary  years  at  least,  are  impassable  for  ships. 
These  islands,  which  lie  north-west  of  Greenland,  stretch  up 
far  In  the  north,  and  form  by  far  the  nearest  land  a])proac]i 
to  the  Polo  which  is  known  to  geographers:  hut  h»r  that 
*«7  reason  they  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  c:ist>going  current 
*tuc4  runs  along  the  northern  shores  of  America.  The  con- 
■RjDCDCc  is  that  broken  ice  from  the  west  blocks  them  up, 
*iul  the  whole  mass  forms  an    ice-block    which  has  never  yet 
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bt'cii  known  to  open.      But   in  the  fourth  decode  of  the  pre-1 
st*nt    century   this  had    not  bi-en   pnivt-d,  and    the   truth  of  the] 
opinion  which  afTinneU  it  was  denied.    After  the  return  of  Sii 
John  Ro&s  from  the  vov^ge  made  famous  hy  the  discovery  of  tb( 
north    magnetic   pole   (1829-1833),    the   coast    line  of   Northi 
America  was  traced  by  Dcanc  and  Simpson.     Arctic  cxplora-j 
tion  now  lanj^uislied,  but  a  time  was  coming   in   which  effort' 
was  destined  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spur  of  a  great  disaster. 
Sherard    Osbom,   the  biographer   of  Sir  John    Franklin,  and] 
himself  one  of  the  most    intrepid  of  Arctic  officers,  tells  a»| 
that  in  1844,  Sir  John  Barrow,  licaufort.  Parry,  Sabine,  Ross] 
and   Sir    John    Franklin   himself,   expressed    strong    opinioni 
in  favour  of  another  attempt.     The  Uoyal   Society  urge<l  thai 
any    expedition    that    wr-nt    forth  should    he    under    the  flirf^rtj 
authority  of  the  novernment  and  the  Admiralty,     Two  ships,] 
the  '  Krebus '  and  '  Terror,'  were  fitted  out  with  all  the  appli< 
ancca  then  known,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Joboj 
Franklin,  wh<i,  if  we  rrrapmbcr  rightly,  surrendered  the  |Hist 
fiovernor  of  Van  Dicmen's  Lnnd  to  take  command  of  the  jiarty. 
Whether   he  actually  rcsignctl  for  the  purpose  or  not,  he  bad^ 
just  returned   from  his  government,  and  glndly  sought  in  thtl 
resumption  of  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  relief  from  thi 
uncongenial  labour  in  which  his  life  had  lately  been  spent. 

In  May,   1845,  the  expedition  set  sail  with   its  full  compic 
nient  of  men  and  officers.     In  July  it  was  seen  by  the  crew 
a  whaler  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  through  the  Ice  ii 
BafKn  Bay.     Not  one  soul  of  all  the  expeilition  was  ever 
again  alive. 

It  was  not  till  1847  that  public  opinion  in  England  be-| 
came  seriously  alarmed  at  their  prolonged  absence.  From  that 
time  until  1854,  when  the  fate  of  Franklin  was  finally 
tained,  n  succession  of  expeditions  were  sent  forth,  which,  if 
they  failed  in  the  primary  object  of  finding  Sir  John  Franklin, 
at  least  added  much  t^>  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  tb( 
unknown  regitin  ;  and  Mnrliire's  voy.Tje  from  Ueliring  Strait 
to  Banks's  land,  in  1850,  reached  a  puliit  only  severeid  froi 
Parry's  winter  quarters  in  1820  by  an  ice-hlocked  strait. 

\Ve  now  know  that  the  commander  of  the  expedition  died  in] 
the  second  year  of  his  absence,  after   beitig  driven  down,  en- 
closed in   the    ire,  fnun   Burrnw  Stmit  to   n  jiositiun  near  thi 
magnetic  jM)le.      In    1854  Dr.  Uae,  an  official  of  the  Hudson's] 
Bay  Company,  brought    home    intelligence  that    when  he  was! 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  he  had  fallen  in 
with  natives,  who  told  him  that  a  party  of  Kuropeans,  subse- 
quently identified  with  the  survivors  of  the  F'ninklin  es^pcditinn. 
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IukI  dinl  of  buo^r  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River. 
MClurc  and  Cullinwjn  sought  him  frf>in  tliv  ivost  hy  wny  o( 
Bthiiog  StmiL  Manj-,  ntiioiig  whom  Sir  Leopold  M'ClJiitock, 
ta  tbr  lilUc  steam  vocht  '  Fox,'  was  pre-eminent  for  his  disoo- 
ttzy  of  the  record  of  his  fate,  sought  him  from  the  waters  of 
in  Bay.  But  though  the  tracks  of  the  searchers  often  over- 
!  each  other  in  respect  of  ionpitudc,  and  though  the  two  ends 
af  liir  thread  were  twice  joined,  when  Franklin  from  the  east, 
tad  M'CIurc  from  the  west,  reached  points  attained  by  other 
tojigers  from  the  opposite  side,  and  so  virtually  discovered 
(he  \i>rth-West  passage,  yet  the  ice  piled  up  in  land-locked 
eiwmels  has  hitherto  effectually  prevented  the  passage  of  a  ship. 

It  will  be  well  understood  that  the  information  thus  nrquired, 
tboagh  it  came  too  late  to  !iave  Fmnklin,  gnvr  us  a  tliorough 
knowleilge  of  the  Arctic  Archipehifro.  All  its  turnings  are  now 
vtTCTed,  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  as  a  practicable 
punge  the  way  through,  the  Archipelago  must  be  definitively 
■fasndoned  as  useless. 

It  is  this  c«i!ivictiirn,  now  |H.'rfectly  estiiblished,  and  received  as 
pDvrd  by  all  interested  in  Arctic  geog^raphj-,  that  renders  a 
proposal  which  has  been  lately  started  by  retired  Commander 
Chtxtke,  R.X.,  so  utterly  chimerical.  U  is  not  that  he  pro- 
mes  lo  go,  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  the  Po1l>,  in  a  bulloon. 
Thil  would  not  be  a  fair  or  complete  description  of  his  project. 
b  is  true  that  he  proposes  to  use  balloons,  and  that  proposal 
^ves  tl  first  sight  a  certain  air  of  wildness  to  bis  plans;  but 
they  nef-d  not  be  rejected  peremptorily  for  that  reason  alone. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  great  future  fur  bailuon- 
raj,  thuugh  probably  not  in  the  first  instance  at  the  Pole ; 
bm  the  rent  reason  why  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge 
Jisapprore  of  Cnptnin  Cheyne's  proposal  is,  that  he  ignores 
what  is  ni>w  the  very  A  H  C  of  Arctic  exploration.  Like  all 
other  tentative  sciences,  the  method  of  ice  navigation  and  ice 
(WdgiDg  has  advance*!  by  slow  ilegrces  and  by  numerous  failures. 
The  man  who  rashly  n!Je«-t3  llir  stored-up  wisdom  of  n  host  of 
predcciTssirs  is  not  properly  destrrilu'd  a&  ndvrntunius,  but  as 
oawise.  If  there  is  one  thing  better  entablidhed  than  another,  it 
is  that  a  man  might  as  well  try  to  sail  to  the  Pole  through  the 
Inhmns  of  Panama,  as  through  the  Sounds  of  the  Parry  Islands. 
Yet  this  Commander  Cheyue  proposes  lo  do.  Again,  it  is 
llDowQ  that  if,  owing  to  exceptional  conditions  of  the  ice,  a  ship 
itpoihed  lot>  far  into  the  fissures  and  channels  of  the  prdar  pack, 
it  will  he  cm  off  from  retreat.  It  follows  that  no  commander 
would  risk  his  men  in  an  attempt  to  push  far  into  the  polar 
pack  unless  he  had  a.  second  shin  established  in  some  conve- 
nieat  spot   to  fall  back    upon.     Hut  Captain  Cheyne  expressly 
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declores  tliat    he  *  Intends   to   c&tnblish    no  depots  ja   riue      «r 
failure.'     This  is  n<il  fiiUTprise.  but  fuolli.-inlincss.     UCnpt^iti 
Chemc?  c'lujosfs  to  ri>k  liis  own  lifL-,  and   if  iilbLTs  who  frr:»in 
edueation  ond  reading'  art*  able  to  appreciate  the  chances  og&inai 
ihem  cbuosc  to  sb»rc  the  risk  with  him,  let  them  do  su;  onir 
let  all  who  hnrc  the  opportunity  tell  the  uncducAte<]  snllors  whu 
would  form   the  rank  an<l  file  of  the  exjiedition,  thnt  Capt&^ 
Oievne's  is    not  one  of  the  expeditions  in    ivhich  science  bas 
jirovided  all  thnt  }iiiinnn  forp.st;;ht  ran  do  for  nttntning  succras, 
if  success  be  possible,  and  in  nhich  provision  is  matle  ogalcui 
disaster  in    case   retreat    should   be   necessary.      Let    the  poor 
sailors  at  least  be   told   that  the  expedition  is  one  in   which, 
humoniy  speaking,  success  is  almost  impossible,  and  in  which 
failtiro  means  certain  nntl  terrible  death. 

We  should  not  prrha]»  think  it  wortli  while  to  say  sO  macb 
about  BO  wild  a  project,  were  it  not  that  Captain  Cbeyne  seenu 
to  have  enlisted   in  his  project  powerful  advocates  from  whom 
one  might  naturally  have  expected  more  common  sense.     T*he 
Karl  of  Derby,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  heads  the  sabscriptton 
list.     And  as  part  <»f  the  plnn  is  to  induce  ihft  Government  to 
lend  a  ship  for  the  voyage,  it  is  as  well  that  men  should  koon 
that  the  robust  common  sense  for  which  the  noble  Earl"*  coun- 
trvracn  g;ivc  him  iTcdit  has  on  this  occasion  not  been  bniu^li^ 
into  play  so  fn'cly  as  usual.      Captuin  Cheync's  j>a|wr,  isftur<I  otk 
the  authority  of  his  Committee,  says :  *  Xo    exjiedition  since 
that   of   Franklin   has  been    lost,   or  has  sufTered   any   serious 
casualties.'     That  is  quite  true.     But  it  is  because,  till  now,  <i'> 
expedition  has  neglcctc*!  ordinary  precautions.    Captain  Cheyne* 
proposals  have  been  circulatcvl  far  and  wide,  and  have  forP>**^ 
the  basis  of  discussion  at  scores  of  meetings,   from    Mansi*''*' 
house    meetings,   with   a   l^rd  ^!ayor  in   the   chair,    to    lo*^ 
gatherings  of  the  'sixty  Arctic  Committees,'  which  we  Ic^"" 
'are  formed  in  the  chief  towns  of  England.' 

There  is  one  sentence  of  Captain  Chevne's  paper  which  wc  c^*^ 
not  help  commending  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  sixty  -A  T<^ 
Committees,  and  of  those  tc»  whom  they  npplv  f(>r  subsrnptio*~*'j 
'  IJy  no  means  would  it  be  desirable  to  return  to  England  by 
same  route,  even  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pole,  which  wouUl- 
a  barren  result  comparatively  to  what  a  lawful  ambition  vrO 
Iqoil  me  to  prosecute ;  therefore   I  should   have  left  no  ilPiHft^-^ 
vieir  of  Tcirrat.^     Hoes  Captain  Cheyne  think  that  the  imniix*^  ' ' 
from  disaster  which  has  distinguished  Arctic  cxplorati<m  »i*^  . 
the  time  of  Franklin,  would  have  been  so  complete  if  they    •  "*  j;; 
gone  ujM)n  this  plan  of  pniriding  no  depots  in  virw  of  retr<^^^^B 
We  commend  this  one  sentence  to  the  sixty  committees.     T"^^^^^ 
need  not  ask  their  fricnfis  to  read  any  more. 
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Tba  prosjMCtof  bcin^  landed  from  a  balloon  at  tlie  Pule,  alone, 

uid  with  no  depots  to  fall  )>iick  upmi,  }ias  such  a  irn^tc  side  to 

it,  tbftt  wc  cantint  avoid  Ivttiug  our  imagiimtioii  dwell   upon  it 

•  ItttU'  longer.    '  Wbctbcr  three  bulloons  will  act  in  combination, 

or  free  of  e-acli  other,  vill   be  determined   by  a  Balloon  Com- 

-.*     So  says  Captain  Cbeync.     This  sounds  as  if  all  the 

.14  of  the  scheme  had  bnrxlly  yet  been  worked  out.     And 

certainly  they  du  not  seem  to  advance  very  quickly    toward* 

BMtnrity,  for  this  sentence  about  referring  the  details  of  bal- 

kioaiag  to  a  committee  occurred  in  the  first  edition  of  Captnin 

Cbeyne's  papeTt   which  was    sent  to  us  Inst  January,  and  the 

sune  sealence  remains  in  the  latest  edition,  which  watt  forwarded 

lo  as  a  icvr  days  ago.     Possibly  the  Ilalloon  Committee  is  still 

what  is    vulgarly    rallnl    in    nuhihiis.      Indeed,   a    Ualloon   Com- 

nitlee  may  well  be  more  diflieult  to  form  than  the  c.xtstinij;'  sixty 

cwnmittees,  'eicbt  of  which  arc  ladies'  committees.*     Suppose 

titat   the  balloons    reach    the   Pole,  it  is  a   liberal   concession 

xiy  sMome  that  the  ship  of  the  expedition  will  reach  the  highest 

lujtude  ever  yet  nttain<!d,  namely,  82^  24'  X,,  if  si),  when  th(? 

IttllfMins  rraeh  the  Pole,  the  ship  will  be  4.'ifi  geographical  miles 

Htav  ;  and  that  way  lies  over  the  Paljciicrystic  ice.    In  the  Ejcpe- 

■.:  of  1ST5,  under  Sir  George  Nares,  the  'Alert '  and  *Dis- 

■.^'-i.ry'  were  manned  by  the  very  pick  of  our  sailors.     They 

■ere  provided  with  every  appliance  that  could  be  imagined  for 

ihc  successful  prosecution  of  their  eaterprise.      Sledge-travelling, 

mloced  by  OslNini  and  M'Clintftck  to  a  scieuci.*,  and  thought 

Mil  in  all  its  details,  had  been  learned   by  them  as  a  matter  of 

naral  drill.     They  kncn'  all  about  it,  and  starte<l  with  every 

adrantagc.    As  soon  as  the  sledging  season  commenced,  three  of 

nor  smartest  young  oDiccrs  led  parties  from  the  ships  In  diHcrent 

ilireclions.     Jieaumont  led  a  party  to  the  east;  Markham,  one 

to  the  north ;  and  Aldrich,  one  to  the  west.     A  few  miles  of 

Falcocrystic  ice  broke  down  every  party  irrecoverably.    One  by 

one,  the  men  succumbed  to  disease  brought  on  by  the  sev&rity  of  a 

Ubour  that  is  literally  killing.     There  is  nothing  in  naval  story 

more  striking  than    the    pertinacity  with   which  those   gallant 

swn  straggled    no,  with    their   sledges  laden  down  with  sick 

ivA  dying  men.     When  at  last  they  came  to  the  end  of  their 

powers  and  tamed  homewards  towards  the  ships,  it  was  only 

by  timely  aid  from  relief  parties  sent  to  meet   them  that  they 

^^eieahle  In  get  back  alive.    These  men  hail  relays  nf  comrades  ; 

fcVip  behind  ship  to  fall  back  upon.     (*(imi]iauder  Cheyne  tells 

us  that  he  will  have  no  depots  to  full  back  upon.     Markham's 

men  broke  down  after  a  few  miles  of  advance.     Cheyne  would 

he  hundreds  of  miles  from  succour,  and  with  no  depots ;  the 

prospect  before  hkm  would  be  some  50<1  miles  of  Pala'ocrystJc  ice 
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Ut  travrrrse,  niiil  a  surrourlrss  ship  jaininft)  up  nincmg  the  Pnrry 
islaitds  trt  reacU  if  he  could.  Sir  Oeorjre  Nares  ami  Stppht'iisiin 
had  their  men  under  the  strictest  nav»l  discipline.  Choyiie's 
would  not  be  in  that  condition.  Movvever  great  might  be  the 
personal  influence  of  the  commander,  and  wc  willingly  gire  s 
feterun  companion  of  Sir  James  Ross  credit  for  all  seamnnlikc 
qualities,  the  men  of  a  private  expedition  could  not  be  under 
nnval  discipline.  Grave  was  the  warning  wliich  was  addresced 
to  Congress  by  the  Sccrctarv  of  tlic  United  States  Xavy,  in  his 
report  on  the  fate  of  the  'Polaris'  in  these  very  seas.  VWiiiny 
with,  that  horrible  tragedj  iu  his  mind,  Mr.  Robeson  said,  *  expe- 
rience has  confirmf^d  me  in  saving  that  there  is  little  of  either 
success  or  safety  in  any  trying  dist.int  or  dangernns  enterprise 
which  is  not  organized,  prosecuted  and  controlled  under  the 
sanction  of  military  discipline.'  It  is  for  this  reason,  and 
iiecausp  we  believe  that  brave  but  ignorant  men  wciuUi  be  led 
to  certain  death,  that  we  lift  up  nur  vww  against  a  plan  whicb 
is  being  persistently  puffetl  into  notoriety. 

When,  in  1B50,  the  fate  of  FrankHn  was  definitely  de- 
cided, and  the  aeveral  expeditions  sent  to  search  for  him  had 
settled  the  practicability  of  a  North-W  est  passage,  Knglish 
Arctic  exp^litions  were  discontinued,  and  the  third  jH_'ri<id 
of  Arctic  e\phimtion  began.  Explorers  of  several  maritime 
nations  devoted  themselves  to  the  solution  of  problems 
nearer  to  their  hands,  which  the  increasing  demands  of  sci- 
ence brought  yearly  inttt  greater  prominence.  Scarcely  tD 
year  has  passed  since  1850  without  some  carefully  equipped 
scientific  band  going  fortli  from  one  or  other  of  the  I^nrtli 
European  ports,  but  still  many  of  these  problems  remain 
unsolved. 

It  is  almost — we  dare  not  say  quite — proved  that  the  opinion 
pertinaciously  held  by  Dr.  Petermann,  the  great  German  geu- 
grapher,  is  erroneous,  and  that  there  is  no  open  sea  at  the  Pole 
itself.  But  it  is  not  yet  certain  whttther  Greimland  is  or  is  not 
an  island.  Nor  is  tt  known  what  land  or  island  may  exist  to 
the  north  and  north-cast  of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlva. 
It  is  possible  that  a  chain  of  isl.tnrU,  or  even  a  great  continent 
may  stretch  awav  to  the  very  Pole  itsrlf  in  tliat  direction.  But 
even  setting  aside  these  greater  mysteries  of  the  unknown 
region,  which  will  doubtless  some  day  yield  to  the  united 
ardour  of  cf>snHipulitan  searchers,  there  are  magnetic  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  the  direction  and  nature  of  circum[>oIar 
currents  to  he  estnblishral,  mysteries  of  ice  to  be  elucidatetl ; 
for  the  Arctic  n-gions  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  surviv.il 
of  the  glacial  epoch  which  once  covered  all  Kuroj>e  with 
glaciers  and  icc-5elds.    And  there  are  geological  and  astronomical 

problems 
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pcoblemi  to  be  worked  out ;  for  unOer  tlic  ice  and  id  the  very 

anffaboorhood  of  the  Pole,  lie  coal  measures  and  other  remains 

rf  tropical    ve^tation — do  nil   these  cnal-fields  belong    to    the 

V   furmatiiins  of  geology — as   some  iif  thpm   certainly  <Io, 

-'    thev  evidences  of  tropical  climate  at  the  Pole  in  ages 

UDtoe-asorably    more   remote?     The   flowers    and    shrubs,   the 

Ikbens  and  ferns,  and  the  beasts  and  birds  that  live  on  them, 

air  all    strange,  and    afTunl  a   wide  field   for   investigntion   and 

rnnuiry.      And    no  one   will   renuiro  much   pnK)f  tliat   th^re   is 

unple  «»ppnrtunity   fur   the    study  of  nieteorolog-y,  and   climate 

ia  its  con4lition  of  lowest  temperature.     These  then  were  the 

poblems   attarked   during   thn  thinl   pt-nod  of  which    we   have 

ijhtken.     England  rested  on  the  laurels  slit-  had  won,  tlic  Germans, 

lOr  Swedes,    and    the    Austro-IIun^arinns    ti>uk    up   the    task. 

Amung  the  most  remarkable  cflforCs  was  that  of  the  Germans  in 

146^.     Two  ships,  the  'Germania^  and  the  'Hansa,'  were  sent 

to  explore  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and,  if  possible,  reach 

a  hi^  latitude   from  that  country.     The  expedition  was  com- 

■snded  bv  Captain    Koldcwev,   and   among  his  scientific  staff 

«as  Lieutenant  Payer,  who  afterwards,  as  second  in  command 

o(  the  Ausiro-Hungarian  Expedition,  assisted  in  the  discovery 

vlYnax  Josef  Land.     Koldewcy  on  Lis  return  from  Greenland 

ackwirledgcd  that  he  had  been  cnrrled  away  by  Dr.  Petermann's 

flpinioD,   constantly    and   ronfidentlv   aflirined    in   his  '  Geogra- 

|luicbe  Mittbeilungen,*   that    It  was    possible  by   following   a 

Bonberly  line  of  co.iBt  to  penetrate  by  ships  far  into  the  Arctic 

npoQs,  and  thence  make  way  to  the  Pole.     A  winter  among 

the  Pendalam  Islands,  high  up  in  East  Greenland,  and  careful 

esanuoation  of  the  mighty  masses  of  ice,  their  movements  and 

bnnation,  *nulirallv  (runnl  me  and  alt  my  t^ocnpaniims  of  this 

idea.*      In    this   exp-tliti<m    the  '(lermania'   brcame  sejKirated 

from  her   consort,   the  *  Uansa,'   and   those  on  board   the  latter 

»nsel  experienced  one  of  the    most  extraordinary  voyages  on 

ncord.      The    *Hansa'   was  caught   in   the   ice,    which    finally 

erusbed  her  to  pieces.      The  crew,  left  homeless,  built   with 

plteot  fuel  and  fragments  of  the  wreck  a  house,  in  which  they 

pUMd  the  winter  on   a   floating    island  of   ice.     The    wreck 

nappnied  in  October  ;  by  the  end  of  December  they  had  floated 

on  ibeir  iceberg  halfway  bctw<K"n  Greenland  and  Iceland.     Soon 

after  Chri&tmns  the   floe  split  and   ruined   their  house,  and  they 

took  la  their  boats ;  but  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  ice,  and 

on  it  floated  back  again  towards  Greenland.     On  January  3rd, 

IS"0,  they  were  close  to  the  coast.    Spring  and  summer  brought 

them  Do  relief;  by  .May  they  had  drifted  llOO  miles.     It  was 

not  till  Uic  I'lth    of  June  that    they    arrlveil    in   their   boats  at 

VoL  150.— Wo.  S'J9.  K  Iha 
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the  Moravian  Mission  Station  of  FrcUriksthalt  near  C» 
Farewell.  This  expedition  added  but  little  to  geognpbic 
knowledge,  for,  with  the  exceptiou  of  exploring  a  6ord  «hi( 
extends  to  an  immi^nsc  distance  into  the  loterlor  of  GrecDl&oi 
their  whole  energies  were  necessarily  deToted  to  secure  tin 
own  lives. 

The  voyage  bad,  however^  the  effect  of  ino<'u]ating  one  i 
the  vojragers  with  that  passion  for  Arctic  exphiration  nliit 
seems  so  strange  to  lookers-on.  An  ^old  Arctic'  is  altr»' 
ready  to  return  and  confront  the  old  dangers  once  more.  Chr 
less  winters,  nights  of  many  weeks  in  duration,  cold,  frost-bi 
and  hunger,  have  no  cETect  in  driving-  one  from  bis  pursuit  w 
has  once  expcriencc<l  the  fascination  of  Arctic  travelling. 

Lieutenant  Fayer  h:ul  no  sooner  f^^ot  lioine  than  he  began 
organixe  a  fresh  expedition.  Though  Koldcwey  was  *■  radical 
cured'  of  bis  idea  of  an  open  polar  sea.  Payer  was  not.  I! 
plan  was  to  follow  the  Gulf  Stream  into  the  supposed  pol 
basin,  by  going  north  to  the  eastward  of  Spitzbtfrgen.  E 
was  joined  in  a  preliminary  voyage  by  Captain  Wcjpnxi 
and  from  it  the  two  rciurnctl  with  pro|>osaJs  for  on  Austc 
Hungarian  expedition,  having  for  Its  object  to  reach  the  Ptw 
or  if  that  were  found  impracticable,  to  make  the  '  \»n. 
East  passage '  uloug  the  shores  of  the  two  Sibcrias  to  Bebrii 
Strait.  The  command  of  the  uew  exjicdition,  which  H^ 
sjieedily  decided  on  and  handsomely  equipped,  was  confcrr 
on  Captain  VVeyprecht,  and  Payer  was  to  have  the  lead  in  I 
exploring  and  sledge  parties  on  shore.  The  intcntioD  was 
round  tlic  north-eastern  shore  of  Noraya  Zcmlya  and  pre 
eastward  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Siberia,  where  tU 
wouUI  winter,  continuing  their  journey  to  Bchring  Stn 
This  plan  was  actually  executed  by  l^ofessor  Nordeoskiil 
last  year,  but  Weyprecht  and  Payer  were  not  destined 
accomplish  it.  Tbev,  however,  did  something  equally,  if  n 
more,  remarkable.  They  were  caught  in  the  ice,  and  remaloi 
in  it  two  whole  years;  and  were  drifted,  still  Icx-ked  up  In  t 
icti,  to  the  shores  of  an  undlstxivrrcU  land,  where  their  vesK 
the  *Tegcthofr,'  left  her  bones. 

When,  in  January  11*77,  we  gaA-o  in  the  pages  of  this  Revia 
an  account  of  the  scientific  results  of  Sir  George  Nares's  expe* 
tiou,  which  had  then  just  retumetl,  we  roceiv4^,  as  the  she* 
were  going  to  the  j>refis,  a  copy  of  the  book  in  which  LieutcD 
Payer  gave  au  account  of  the  adventures  of  his  party.* 
had  just  time  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  Incidei 

*  '  Die  OcfllcrreichiMh-Uaniriwhc  Nccdpol  Expedition  !n  deo  Jabraa  It 
Wi«»,  187S. 
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We  sud  then,  as  wc  sa^  now,  that  to  \te  floatrtl,  during  a  two- 
nan*  TOjTBgc,  on  to  tUc  shores  of  a  f^rcat  undisL-ovLTt'd  cimutrv 
fibr  Fnuiz  Josef  Land  is  as  Lir^^e  as,  if  not  larger  than,  the  whole 
spitibeTgen  group),  is  a  feat — or  fate,  if  the  reader  pleases — 
ihwlstetj  uopreccdentril. 

lo  this  memorahle  voyage,  which  surpasses  even  the  wonder- 
fitl  rojagc  of  the  'Hansa'  which  we  have  just  described,  the 
•Tegethoff'  started  from  Tromso  on  the  14th  of  July,  1872,  and 
wmi  at  first  accompanied  by  Count  Wilczek  in  his  yacht,  the 
'I»bj6m;'  but  on  the  23rd  of  August  the  *Tegethoff'  was  seen 
for  the  last  time  by  Count  VV'jlczek  forcing  her  way  through 
thf  ice  by  means  of  her  steam  p<)wer  round  the  northern  point 
of  Noraya  Zcntlya.  For  two  years  VWyprucht  and  Payer  were 
heani  of  no  more.  For  many  months  they  were  in  almost 
hooily  danger.  *  We  were  exposed,*  say*  Payer,  '  to  fearful 
pressure  from  the  ice;  many  a  time  we  were  summoned  to  be 
tntly  to  sare  nurHelves  in  case  uf  the  vosst-l  foundering  ;  anil 
all  this  in  the  midst  of  a  polar  night,  and  without  knowing 
whither  to  turn  for  safety.* 

We  are  not  writing  a  record  of  adventure,  and  therefore 
refrain  from  pursuing  further  the  proceedings  of  the  'Tegcthoff* 
M(l  her  crew.  It  will  be  sufficient  t4>  say  that  they  passed  the 
winter  in  the  ice,  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  ye.ir.  In 
Aagust  of  the  second  year  of  their  imprisonment — 

'n  wtxe  Borprised  at  thu  sudden  uppeuranoo  of  o.  mountainoas 
motn  about  14  miles  to  the  north  which  tho  mist  hud  hitherto 
ttMonJcd  from  our  view.  At  that  moment  all  our  past  anxieties  were 
faiffutten ;  impalsively  we  rusliod  towards  the  laud,  though  awiu-e 
tfasl  we  nhoold  nut  ho  ablo  to  get  further  thau  the  ed^e  of  the  floe. 
f*t  montha  we  were  doomed  tntlie  tnrmentsof  Tantaliif;.  CIokd  to  us 
fafcct,  almort  within  our  roach,  was  a  now  polar  Isnd  rich  with  tho 
inmiaeB  of  discdrnry,  yet  drifting  as  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ttodt  and  enrronndod  by  open  fisBures,  wo  were  iinahle  to  got  any 
•euv  to  it.* 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  they  were  able  for 

•he  first  time  to  set  foot  on  the  land  in  lat.  79'  51'  N.     Here 

thc^  were  overtaken  by  the    winter,  and  here   they   passed   a 

*"^nd  polar  night,  125  days  in  length.     This  was  the  winter 

1873.      In   March,   1874,  they   commenced    their   sledging 

upwUtion  to  examine  the  new  land,  which  they  called  Franz 

I^nd,    in    honour   of   the    F.mpemr   of    Austria.      The 

Inntures  encoanttfreil  in  these  sledge  journeys  are  well  worth 

perusal.     Payer  had  been  specially  instructed  by  Sir  Lopold 

MOintock  in  the  science  of  sledge  travelling,  a  part  of  Arctic 

^  which  M'CIintock  bad  made  peculiarly  his  own;  and  it  is 

k2  to 
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to  the  knonledf^o  tlius  acquired  that  Vayor  attributed  the  SQCCOUt 
which  was  attained.  With  cliaract eristic  gencrositv.  Paver  tele- 
graphed to  M'Clintock  imnu'dintely  on  bis  return  that  by 
lollowing  his  ndvice  he  hml  reaprd  endless  advantage,  and  had 
surcpcrded  iu  discovering  land  200  miles  to  the  north  of  Novaya 
Xcmlya. 

The  reader  will  see  that  now  by  alow  d^rccs  a  general 
knowledge  ha<I  been  acquired  of  the  Arctir  area.  Payer's 
journeys,  first  with  Knldi'wrv  *»n  the  Greenland  roast,  and  after- 
wards with  Weyjirecht  to  I'Vanz  Jtisef  Land,  disposed  with 
almost  absolute  eerlainty  of  the  belief  long  cherished,  that 
open  water  would  be  found  at  the  Pole.  Each  expedition,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  entered  the  unknown  region,  foutid  at 
lost  the  PalsKJcrystiu  iee,  and  each  commander  in  succession 
avowed  his  belief  that,  by  his  route  at  least,  nothing  like  an 
(ipen  (volar  sea  was  attainable,  ami  that  nothing  like  it  existed. 
Hntsomc  geographers  were  still  unconvincwl.  They  stiU  urged 
the  trial  of  some  other  route :  it  was  always,  '  Pcradveuture  thou 
shalt  find  it  me  from  thence.'  Payer  nearly  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  work.  Bat  a  new  element  arose,  which  renewed 
the  theoretical  geographer's  hopes.  While  }'ayer  and  Wcy- 
precht  were  discovering  Kranz  Josef  Land,  an  American  ex- 
pedition was  advancing  towards  the  Pole  on  t!ie  other,  the 
western,  side  of  Greenland.  Captain  Hall,  the  leader  of  this 
party,  had  livml  for  years  among  the  Ksciuimaux,  and  had 
Iweorae  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  lan- 
guage, and  had  even  adopted  their  customs.  He  obtained 
great  influence  with  Mr.  Kobeson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Navy,  and  by  his  assistance  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  wooden  gunboat,  of  387  tons,  called  the  'Periwinkle,' 
which  he  rechristeiied  the  •  Ptdaris.'  Captain  Hnll  was  not 
a  seaman,  and  no  naval  ofliccr  accompanied  the  exj>cdiLiun. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  ability,  and,  though  not 
a  sailor  by  profession,  be  was  an  expert  navigator.  His  iron 
frame,  and  his  readiness  to  adopt  the  customs  ami  food  of  the 
Esquimaux,  which  he  did  with  a  completeness  that  would  have 
iK^en  impossible  to  a  man  more  delicately  nurtureil,  made  hint 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  leader  for  such  an  expedition. 
His  weak  point  was  that  he  was  no  disciplinarian.  He  died  at 
tlie  winter  quarters  of  his  ship,  which  he  had  taken  up  to  the 
highest  latituile  ever  nttninird  till  that  time.  Hut  before  his 
death  bis  want  of  firmness  had  sown  the  secnis  of  dissension 
among  his  followers,  which  after  his  death  bore  bitter  fruits. 
Poor    Hall   himself  believed,  it    would  seem,  that  he  died  of 

poison. 
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jioiion.  The  court  of  int'cstigatlon  whicli  was  held  on  ihc 
nrrirnrs  cmphntically  rejected  this  riew,  and  we  note  the  cir* 
CBnstaace  only  f<ir  the  purpose  of  recording  the  ncquitt.il  of 
AoH  implicated  in  so  horrible  a  charge.  We  hnve,  after  the 
JetwlcT's  death,  a  sad  story  of  disorganization.  The  crew  broke 
op  into  parties,  without  organization  or  cohesion,  and  after 
•rra!  privations  were  rescued  from  imminent  stanation  by  on 
i^h  whaler.  Upm  the  reconls  brought  home  by  the  aur- 
>it<>is  wols  founded  a  map,  which  has  Wen  the  subject  of  inucli 
*d"fcr*e  comment.  We  ourselves  had  occasion  in  this  Keview 
xn  anLmadvcrt  strongly  upon  it.  As  it  left  the  hands  ul'  Hal],  it 
viiuh)  nppear  to  havL-  been  truthful,  niul  r«?inarkablv  accrumte. 
Dr.  ML*\er,  the  scientific  unicer  of  the  exjieiHtion,  is  likewise 
u»t  ijpen  to  blame.  That  oflicer's  draft  chart  is  prefixed  to  the 
•tfiicial  report^  and  bears  no  names  north  of  Cape  Union,  which, 
tbou|!h  placed  somewhat  too  far  north,  was  actaally  seen  by  the 
'Polaris'  expedition. 

Bat  the  chart,  when  issued  by  American  authorities,  contained 
a  series  uf  names,  of  sounds,  bays,  and  headlands,  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  number,  stretching  away  far  north  of  the  northern- 
moit  point  of  the  *  Polaris,'  In  the  direction  of  the  Pole.  As  wo 
Slid  at  the  time — 

-m  groat  a  crimu  agaiuHt  tki  imwrific:ii  iHWof  nnb'onH  ia  pubHsh 
-  '-harts  as  it  is  to  exhibit  false  lights  to  luro  Tossels  to  destruc- 
ticm.  Wo  know  what  wuk  tho  claim  put  forth  iu  Ihu  uitKlost  American 
dari  when  it  luft  tlio  hands  uf  thuse  who  did  the  work  and  reported 
ita  restdtg.  To  whoso  crcdnlitj,  or  iuagiuation,  does  it  owe  its 
aibtetqaeutly  coniplotcd  form  ? '  " 

But  though  we  now  know  that  the  chart  of  the  '  Polaris'  was 
nnlrue,  the  world  had  before  it,  in  1875,  nothing  to  disprove  its 
snthcnticity.  There  were,  morcoTcr,  statements  made,  with 
evrry  appearance  of  truth,  that  there  was  an  open  sea  to  the 
north  of  lat.  84".  It  was  naturally  said  that  if  a  mere  rlvrr 
flttiner  could  in  a  single  season  go  so  far  to  the  north,  a  well- 
appointed  exjiedition  could  probablv  go  to  the  Pole.  At  any 
mlip  it  behoved  England  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  hatl  been  felt  after  the  death  of  Pranklin  thot  when  the 
penalty  for  non-success  was  so  terrible,  the  most  assured  prospect 
uf  luccess  alone  would  justify  another  attempt.  It  was  felt,  too, 
thai  to  reach  the  Pole  was  an  object  hanlly  of  sufficient  im- 
pwtance  to  justify  the  loss  of  valuable  lives.  It  would  be  a 
worce  i>f  Icffitimate  pride  to  any  comnmniler  to  plant  his 
nxmtrv's  flag  un  the  axis  of  rotatiim  uf  the  earth  ;  but  the  certain 
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cost,  anJ  eijunlly  certain  suflering-,  would  lianlly  he  ri-jMid  by 
the  honour  and  [jlorjr  (fvpo  "f  ronipli-tf?  succcrss.  Hut  th*  asserted 
success  of  the  '  l^olaris  *  changed  the  tldt;  of  popular  opiuion  ;  and 
moreover,  in  1875,  all  the  conditions  of  Arctic  navigation  bad 
rhaiige<l  from  whnt  thpy  were  in  the  days  of  Franklin.  Steam 
liad  replneed  sails  in  the  naries  of  thi*  world,  and  dimitiisbed 
iLc  daiigers  of  Arctic  voyaging,  while  it  greatly  increased 
the  chances  of  success.  It  was  now  shown  that  a  ship  might 
penetrate  in  a  single  season  far  into  the  icy  seas  of  the  north, 
and  return  with  certainty  from  waters  which  at  the  approach 
of  tlie  Arctic  winter  would  have  shut  in  tbe  old  sailings 
ships  for  ever.  Anotlier  change,  loo,  had  been  gr^idually 
effected.  The  old  explorers  went  forth  into  an  unexplored 
desert  of  ice ;  where  they  saw^  open  water  they  pressed  on, 
often  iuCo  a  cnl-de-sac,  from  which  there  was  no  retreat.  Bat 
in  course  of  time  the  Arctic  regions  tliemselres  became  less  ol 
an  unlinown  region;  maps  and  charts  multiplied  and  increased 
in  neeurat:y  year  by  year,  as  search -vessels,  esj>lorer5,  and 
whaling-ships  added,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  tbe 
maps  that  already  existed.  Other  nations,  too,  pressed  forward 
to  share  the  adventure  which  formerly  had  been  almost  mono- 
jwlized  by  England.  Swedes,  NorM'cgians,  nermans  and  Italians, 
all  sent  tlu-tr  fliitillns,  and  nil  obtained  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  Kadi  gallant  band  added  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  threw  their  carefully  obtained  experience  as  a 
contribution  on  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  cairn.  It  wa» 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Knglish  exjiedittim  of  1875 
set  forth.  Tbe  imliTs  of  Sir  George  Nares  were  to  reach  the 
Pole,  and  the  expedition  wos  mote  costly  and  complete  than 
any  which  had  ever  previously  been  equipped.  The  adventurers 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  with  a  hardly- 
earned  reputation  for  heroism,  and  with  the  cordial  applause 
of  tbeir  countrymen.  Though  they  failed  to  reach  the  Pole, 
they  approached  nearer  to  it  than  was  ever  done  before,  and  tbe 
voyage  of  JVares  and  Stephenson  seems  to  have  set  the  practi- 
cability of  reaching  it  at  rest.  ; 

We  have  now  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Geld  of  Arcdc 
exploration,  in  which  Professor  NordensklCM  was  destined  to 
talie  so  high  a  place,  From  very  early  youth  Xnrdenskiuld  threw 
luinsclf  with  energy  into  the  task  of  exploration.  Mr.  Leslie's 
book  gives  us  the  records  of  nine  expeilitions  in  which  he  was 
cither  the  leader  or  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The  first  was 
as  early  as  1858,  and  the  last  of  the  series  was  the  successful 
North-East  passage  of  Itist  year.  His  first  exjieditiuns,  though 
aiming  at  results  valuable  to  science,  were  not  of  a  character  to 

excite 
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rorM-wiilo  attpntion.  For  many  years  he  devoted  lime 
cnrrj^y  to  the  mmpletion  of  the  survey  of  Spitxlicrgen. 
Tfaaogh  the  usual  ice-porils  had  to  be  encountered,  they  were 
oat  tmt&Jlj  of  a  character  which  prove*  fatal  to  well-appointed 
eipalitions.  He  enriched  geology,  botany,  and  geodesy  with 
■umenius  (lirtaits ;  he  investigalMl  with  industry  and  success 
tbe  inland  ^Ineii-rs  of  Ciropuland ;  ntid  thou|t^  lie  miule  no  new 
4iKDrerie«,  he  gradually  amajfsed  an  t-xperience  of  Arctic  navi- 
ivtion  which  has  rarely  been  surpassefl.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
\.ir.i.-n»kiiiM  became  tired  .of  the  comparatively  narrow  limits 
u:  -Suiubergen  and  its  islands.  He  determinefl  to  strike  out  a 
M*  line.  An  open  North-W'est  passage  had  been  tried  for  in 
TUOL     He  would  search  for  and  gire  to  the  world  a  North-East 

His  idea  was  to  coast  the  northern  shores  of  Siherin,  instead 
of  I'lsing  his  time,  and  possibly  his  ships,  among  the  Parry 
Ukads.  No  ship  from  the  west  hnd  ever  sailed  eastward  round 
Capf  Chelyuskin.  Rut  NordenskioUt  lielleved  that  it  could  be 
door,  and  he  has  carried  bis  belief  into  execution. 

A  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  pcnonal  history 

<rf  ihe  man  who  has  thus  been  crowned  by  success.     An  anto- 

Liographiral  skptoh,  published  in  Rpjpr's  'Swedish  Hldgrnphiwil 

iczicon,'   is  reprinted   in   Mr.  Leslie's  book,  uf  which  we  find 

it  by  far   the  most  amusing  part.     Born  at   Helsingfors,   tbe 

liial   of   Finland,    in    Iti^ii,    Nordenskiaid   seems  to    have 

in  but  indifferently  with  his  surroundings.     Proud  of  the 

lent  independence  of  his  country,  he  appears  to  have  grown 

a  state  of  more  or  less  nrtive  antagonism  to  tbe  Russian 

ion.      VVe  have  nii  direct  notice  i)f  politics  in    Professor 

lordenskiold's  autobiographical  sketch,  except  tbe  record  given 

a  balf-amtued  tone  of  several  boyish  '  scrapes,'  which,  as  we 

iflBr,  were  the  real  reason  of  his  ultimately  taking  5cr\'icc  with 

iwedcn.      We  can  hardly  wonder  at  this  attitude  of  mind,  when 

r^  iRmember  the  position  of  bis  native  country  on   tbe  cession 

the  Grand    Duchv  to  Russia.     Ttie  ancient  constitution    of 

iland  was  preserved  to  her  by  the  special  grant  of  Alexander  J. 

>irescr\-ation  was  confirmed  by  the  laic  Emperor  Nicholas  and 

tb«  present  Sovereign.     The  right  of  legislation  and  of  general 

tuation  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  a  national  parliament,  but 

w  reality  it  is  exercised  by  a  senate  appointed  by  'the  Kmperor 

Grsnd-Duke.*     In  1B12  a  Russian  Governor-General  of  Finland 

Wtesppoinied  by  imperial  ukase,  and  in  him  the  whole  execu- 

Hre  piivrer   is   vested    as  representing  the  Sovereign,       It  was 

tWrefore,  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  the  bigh-spiriliMl 

"ihs  of  a  country  formerly  free,  and  intensely  proud  of  their 

freedom, 
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freedom,    would    feel    the    peculiar   paternal   supervision    of 
Governor-General  accustomed  to  the  iron  system  of  Russia,  a«| 
nn    intolerable   jjrievant'C ;    nor  can    Englishmen   fail   to  syra- 
pntliize  deeply  with  this  attitude  of  mind.      Read  by  the  lightj 
uf  this    explnnation — for    M'bich,  as    usual,    the    reader   is   n< 
indebted  to   Mr.  Leslie — the  aulohtographica!   sketch  of  Pi 
fesaor  Nordenskiuld  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  record  of  hill 
own  youth,  but  as  an  unconsciously  vivid  picture  of  the  statcj 
of  afPnirs  in  Hnland  in  his  college  days.     He  came  of  a  familyj 
devoted  for  generations  to  mineralogy  and  natural  history.     Uu 
father,  Nils  Gustaf,  well  knmvn  as  n  miiirnilngtst,  was  a  go*| 
Tcrnment  iiisjM^ctur  of  mines   in  his  native  country,  and  at  tbol 
time  of  his  death,  in  18fit>,  was  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  faeodj 
of  the  mining  department.     The  childhood  of  Adolf  Erik  w«a] 
passed  at  a  country  mansion  eallwl  Friigonl,  situated  in  a  forcsl-| 
crowned  valley  in  the  department  of  Nyland  in  Finland.      Life 
in    this   home  is   described    as   being  modelled   much  on   the 
old    Norse  type,  and   the  Councillor  impressed  his  own  very 
strong  character  and  individuality  on  all  around  him.     Booksj 
and    natural -history    collections   accumulated    at  Frugors,    and; 
Adolf  when  a  boy  was  allowed  to  accompany  his  father  on  hi8>| 
tours  as  a  mining  iuspector.     This,  and  the  office  which  was  very  ' 
early   assigii<e<l  to    him,  of  curator  of  the    large   collections  off 
minerals  and  insects  belonging  to  his  family,  gave  young  Adolf 
from  his  earliest  years  that  keen  eye  as  a  mineralogist  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  after  success. 

In  1849  Adolf  Nordenskii>ld  entered  the  University  of  Hel- 
Bingfors,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  and  physics — ^above  all,  to  miner- 
alogy and  geology.  After  taking  his  degree  he  remained  at  bis 
University  studying  bard,  and  also,  it  would  appear,  mixing 
himself  up  with  politics  in  a  manner  which  st^mewhat  em- 
broiled him  with  the  authorities.  All  his  life,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  appears  to  have  beim  affectril  by  the  events  ofl 
that  time.  Nurdenskiiild  was  in  constant  hot  water.  There 
is  no  indiscretion  in  tbus  discussing  a  man  still  living  and 
flourishing  among  us,  for  he  tells  us  all  about  it  in  bis  aut4»- 
biography  with  most  amusing  na'ivt'UK  It  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  'scrapes'  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  the  authorities.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  consequence  of  a  patriotic  toast  which  be  ga%'e  at  • 
supper  party  in  1857,  he  was  deprived  by  Count  Von  Berg*, 
the  Russian  Governor-General,  of  a  small  |Kist  he  held  in  the 
Museum,  and  likewise  of  the  right  of  ever  holding  office  in  the 
University. 
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It  is  from  the  lime  of  this  supper  party,  1857,  that  Norden- 
skioltl's  Arctic  exploration  begins  to  date. 

In  OUT  gcacra]  sketch  of  Arctic  Exploration,  we  omitted  all 
montion  of  that  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which 
lies  northward  of  the  two  Siberias.  It  is  along  that  coast  that 
^"ortlcnskiuld's  great  voyage  has  been  made;  and  we  felt  that 
the  proper  place  to  look  at  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia  as  a 
whole  would  be  when  we  came  to  Nordenskiiild's  successful 
voyage  along  them.  In  doinjj  so  we  do  not  propose  to  follnw 
Mr.  Leslie.  We  shall  go  rather  to  the  narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Palnnder,  the  Naval  Commander  of  the  Kxpedition,  and  to  the 
Mcijiuir  i>f  Pnifcssor  Ni]rdrnskiuld  himself,  which  we  lue  or 
paraphrase  as  occasion  sen'es. 

The  expciiitiim  which  sailed   from  Gnttenhiirg  on  tlie  4th  of 

Jd1_J',  1878,  acliievcd  a  success  which  has  been  attempted  In  vaiti 

■luring  three  centuries.    For  the  first  time  a  ship  has  sailed  round 

Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  emerged  after  coasting  along  the  whole 

<^xtcnt  of  the  Siberian  shores,   by  Behring  Strait,     The  Kara 

Sea^  which  is  reached  imnu'diaicly  after  passing  Novaya  Zemlya, 

ock*  long  been  supposed  to  oppose  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 

•*«-vigator.     But  the  Norwegians  have  the  credit  of  discovering 

^A|  the   sole  secret  of  overcoming  this  difficult  obstacle  lay  in 

CQr>osing  the  right  season  of  the  vear  for  the  attempt.     Carlsen, 

^  Swedish  whaling  captain,  sailed  in  1869  across  the  Kara  Sca« 

*^     the   mouth  of  the  Obi   River,  and  retume«l  by  way  of  the 

•"^atotschkin  Shan,*  a  tiirtuous  and  landlocked  channel,  running 

^**t  and  west,  which  divides  Novaya  /^emlya  in   twain.     Since 

*Qat  time   the  Kara  Sea  has  annually  been  frequented  by  the 

-*^  orwegian  fishermen. 

"When  in  1878,  Nordenskiold  started  for  his  successful  explora- 
**'*«iii,  he  was  already  a  past  master  in  Arctic  navigation.  He 
***»*3  served  in  six  Arctic  expeditions,  besides  sledging  joumejs 
**"*»*!  a  land  exploration  of  Greenland.  His  two  last  voyages, 
*>auiely,  those  to  the  Obi  anil  Venissci  rivers  in  187.^  and  1876, 
*^Iearly  showed  him  that  the  attempt  to  pass  the  last  remaining 
**I>«tacle,  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  nortliernmost  point  uf  the  old- 
'^^'ojltt  continents,  amhl  be  successfully  made.  The  success 
■^'Hich  attended  the  voyage  of  1878  was  therefore  no  mere  lucky 
*^t»*ance,  but  the  result  of  well-considered  and  deeply  thought-out 

pi  ACS. 

Nordenskiold    tells    us,    in    his    Memoir    to    the    King    of 

^w«ien,  the  degree  of  imjwrtancc  which  he  himself  attaches  to 

*^  exploit.     As  a  generally  available  route  for  the  commerce  of 

—^0.^^  uuni^  of  Ibis  itiait  is  if  «II  in  a  cIoscd  lUffcnnt  my*.    Wc  follow 

the 
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the  world,  the  North-Eatt  passage  could  never  hare  any  grrtt. 
importance,  even  ii  no  obstacle  was  oiVercd  tn  its  free  navityation. 
bj  ice.  Before  the  opening-  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  would  tui\'f  j^^ 
been  important- — since  then  it  does  not  offer  any  great  odvap-  , 
tugcs  to  general  commerce ;  its  real  and  main  importance  lie^^a 
ia  tbe  outlet  which  it  affords  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Eorop^MHi 
and  Asia. 

The  great  Siberian  rivers,  as  he  points  out,  run  north  into  tli^^^r 
Arctic  Sen.      Their  upper  waters  lie,  in   each   instanre,  thnjnp^^B 
forest  lands  and  districts  of  gre-at  agricultural  value.     They  fori^^ 
natural  uavjgTible  cauals,  and  place  the  interior  of  Asia  and  4^/ 
Siberia   in  cominuntcatlon   with  the  icy  sea.     The  lands  ihftjr 
drain  have  little  access  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  roato-ai 
thither   are  so  difficult,  that  no  commerce  with  them   has  be&j 
possible.      It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ovcrratis  the  importaooe 
water  communication   between  the  ^uI£k  at  the  mouths  of  tta< 
Obi  and  of  the  Venissei  with  the  Atlantic  on  one  tidcr  lud 
lower  waters  of  the  Lena  with  the  Pacific,  on  the  other. 

'Des  relations  maritime^  Titilieablc«,'  he  writos,  'entre  les 
d'embouchurc  do  rObi-J^uIe^j  et  I'Atlautiquo  d'an  c6Ui,  ontro 
do  la  Li-na  ut  lo  Pacilique  do  I'autro,  ouvruut  la  muitiu  d'uuo 
da  roonde  an  outomcrce,  rcndcnt  possibla  rexportation  da  prw 
•grioolos,  foreetiers  ct  dc  ferme,  d'immcneoB  r^ffioos  rcmnnjosbl' 
par  lour  foritlitt^,  ot  duunent  par  chi  fait  a  Tears  habitauls  I* 
moyens  d'^cbantfor  les  prodactioos  do  lour  8ol  oontre  lea  prndnit* 
industriols  de  I'Eiirope  et  de  TAinerique,  ces  conditions  d'aiaance  0^ 
de  bion-eire  actucllcuieut  nL-cossures  au  plus  pituvre  indirida  it  ^ 
race  curopcksunv.  II  Kcra  toujitors  diflicile  d'tutnxlniru,  ttur  un* 
grando  fichello  par  una  aulro  voie,  jusq u'au  cceur  do  la  Hib^ricl^ 
machines  pesantes,  engiiis  agricolos,  batcaiix  a  vapeur,  etc.,  i^^ 
ooDetiUiuut,  do  nos  jonn,  Ics  Icvien  do  la  civilisation  d'uu  pnyfc* 

Before  starting^  on  bis  vojage,  \ordenskiOld,  in  addition 
the  practical  trial  trips  we  have  mentioned,  made  bims< 
thoronghly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  preWous  attempt 
He  himself  explored  the  route  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  t^ 
and  Yenissei,  and  he  tells  us  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago  d  fa 
attempts  hnil  been  made  by  the  Russians.  The  nnrthem  c 
tremity  of  Asia  was  discovered  by  a  laud-sIedge  journey  *»** 
Lieutenant  ('helyuskin  in  1743,  and  the  cape  received  his  mint* 
Though  the  Cape  ha<l  never  been  double<l  by  a  ship,  Nord^^  ^ 
sltiiild  found  nothing  in  previous  accounts  to  make  him  dcsp^^** 
of  accomplishing  the  task.  1  [r-  found  that  to  the  east  of  t\i-  1^ 
Chelyuskin  the  Russians  had  made  sevrmi  rxpniitions,  startt  ^^ 
from  the  Lena,  on  which  river  thrir  vessels  were  builu  lu  i^'^| 
of  then),  that  of  1«35,  the  leader,  Lieutenant  Prontscbidie^  »-^^ 
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liifi  voung  wife  who  accam|>anied  him,  Inst  their  lives  in  winter 
quarters  bom  scurvy.  Attempts  to  round  Cape  Chel^-uskin  Lad 
been  as  unsuccessful  from  the  cast  ns  from  the  west. 

It  was  different  witli  rt-^ard  tu  the  cuuntrj  between  the  Lena 
and  Behring  Stmit.  Here  numerous  explorers  had  passf^. 
The  coast  had  heen,  in  part  at  least,  surveyed  by  liuul,  and  ships 
bad  visited  the  islands  near  the  shores. 

Nordcnskiold  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  where  failure 
bad   occurred,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
vessels  employed  than  to  insuperable  difficulties  oflTcred  by  the 
ICC  ;    and    his   final   conclusion    tvas  that  a  nell-found   steamer 
*<»uld  penetrate  where  sailing  vessels  had  failed.      It  is  not  our 
intention  to  follow  I'rofessor  XordenskioM  at  any  length  in  his 
adventures.    They  were  the  usual  incidents  of  an  Arctic  voyage, 
>ncl,as  the  autumn  closed  in,  there  were  the  usual  hopes  and  feats 
w  t«)  the  possibility  of  reaching  navigable  water  before  the  vessel 
Hiould  be  finally  fmzen  In,     The  '  Lena,'  a  small  vessel  destined 
1*1*    lervice  on  the  river  of  that  name,  acted  as  tender,  and  was 
HSU  ally  sent  forward  to  explore  and  sound  for  a  passage.     The 
*-u.ra  Sea  was  passeil  without  diHiculty,  and  on  the  li'th  of  August 
">«5  Old  World's  most  northerly  eajw',  (Jhelyuskin,  was  n>unde4), 
'tlie*'V'ega,"'as  Lieutt^nant  I'alamler  reminds  us, 'being  the  first 
^^«sel  which  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.     At  (iP.M.  we  anchored 
ti    a  creek  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  above  cape.     The  national 
flag  M-as  hoisted  and  a  salute  given  ;  while  on  the  shore  stooil  a 
tt-rgo  Polar  Ix'ar  to    bid    us  web-ome.     That  night  and  llie  fol- 
lowing forenoon  were  nnplovctl  in  difciding  the  jiosition  i>f  the 
Wipe,  which  was  found  to  be  Ut.  Tt"  ;i(>',  long.  K.  lOll"  2.V.' 

Co  the  morning  of  the  2Bth  September  the  task  was  almost 
fcocompUshed  ;  only  120  miles  separated  the  *  Vega'  from  Dehring 
Si  rait.  The  four  thousand  miles  which  constitute  the  length  of 
the  Old  World's  iiorlhern  shores  bad  been  performed  with  that 
cacreptiiin.  Bui  though  a  change  of  weather  might  in  a  moment 
bave  released  them,  the  cold  incrcase<l,  the  new  ice  formed  daily 
■tfoiiger  around  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  defer  the 
"Attainder  of  tlieir  journey  till  (he  following  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  journey  of  Arctic  adventure,  the 
^'•^•age  was  not  particularly  remarkable.  Nordenskiold  himself 
.  *>!  a  humlred  limes  faced  greater  difficulties.  'J'he  main 
■Uterest  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  route, 
^*\fl  the  performer  of  an  enterprise  hitherto  unarrotnplished. 

,  I'he  route  round  Cape  Chelyuskin  throws  light  nu  several 

^^'■^ntJGc  questions  that  were  in  debate.     Her<»re  Nordensktojd's 

^*>nge  We  liad  no  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  liJ'e  of 

^^  9e*  that  lies  north  of  Siberia.     In  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea 

these 
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these  consist  mainly  of  suirivals  from  the  glacial  pcriwl.  Tl 
is  not  the  case  with  other  parts  ttf  the  Aretic  Ocean,  wher 
Gulf  Stream  Jistributes  its  waters  and  carries  with  it  types 
inure  southerly  regions.  There  was  also  much  to  be  cleared  op 
with  regard  to  the  Mammoth  period  of  Siberia  ;  and  much  was 
to  be  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  real  geological  significance 
of  the  so-called,  'Noah's  wood,'  half  petrified  or  carbonized 
vegetable  remains  from  several  geological  periods.  On  all  thrso 
points  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Swctlish  ExpwUtion  were  em- 
ployed with  excellent  results. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  service  rendered  by  tb« 
Expedition   is  that  connected   wiih  the  Kara   Sea.     ProfesMC 
Nordcnskiiild  himself  tells  ds  (hat  this  Is  the  most  valuable 
of  Ills  voyage.     He  has  established  tlii^  fact  that  the  Kara  Sea 
'  Under  rertaJii  conditions,  which  will  every  year  be  better  und 
stood,  available  for  commerce.     In  winter  it  is  covered  by  coi 
tinuous  ice.    This  ice  breaks  up  early  in  the  spring,  and  cntirei 
<lisiippears  diiring  the  course  of  the  summer;  so  that  at  the 
iif  Slimmer  it  would  be  entirely  free,  were  it  not  that  a  norti 
east  current,  coming  from  the  icy  Pole,  drifts  fresh  masses 
ice    along    the    coast    of  Novaya  Zemlva.      It  is  true  that  tB 
polur  current  in   the  south  of  the   Kara  Sea  is  partly  count* 
balanced  by  warm  streams  from  the  west  and  south,  due  pai 
to  the  feeble  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  penetrates  to 
Sea  of  Kara  by  the  Matotschkin  Strait,  and  partlv  to  the  em 
mous    masses    of    water  tliat  flow  across   the  Siberian  tunt 
through  the  Obi  and  ^'enissci  channels. 

It  tims  happens  in  must  years  that  the  autumn,  the  time  wb( 
the  feeble  skiffs  that  have  hitherto  navigated  this  sea  seek  tl 
refuge  of  ports  for  the  winter,  is  Just  the  time  when  the  sea 
freest,  and  most  easily  navigable. 

The  reader  who  has  .iccnmpanied  us  thus  far  will  see  tl 
exact  position  occupied  by  Professor  Nordenskiold  as  an 
plorer.      The  Knglish    and   Americans    have    reached    neai 
to  the  Pole  than    he:    mainly  by  Knglish  e-tertions  the  Arcl 
pelagii  west  of  GriK-nland  has  been  explon^d.     A  tliiiusand  nai 
gaturs  have  followed  the  edge  cif  the  same  impenetrable  pa< 
from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  to  Spitzbergcn.    The  Aust 
Hungarians,  under  Wcyprecht  and  Payer,  have  followed  it 
Fran/  Josef  Land.      It  has  fath-ti  t<»  the  lot  of  Professor  Norded 
skiitld  to  lake  up  the  missing  link,  and  to  soil  from  the  Noi 
Cape  of  Norway  to  Japan. 

Knglishmcn    may  well    be   proud   of  their   share  of  Arci 
exploration,  and  roidially  welcome  the  success  which  has  fall* 
to  the  lot  of  their  friendly  rivals  in  the  Swedish  Expedition  oC 
1878. 


(  HI  ) 


i^T.     "V*. — 1.   Correspondance    Secrete    tittre    Marie- 77terese    el 
i^     Comte    de  Mercy- ArgenteaUf    avec   les   Letlrea   de   iUim'c- 
*htrri;tc   et   dc    Marie-Antoinette.      Publit-e  par   le   Ctiev.  A. 
o  Arncth  et    M.  A.  Geffroy.      Dcuxiemc  edition.      3   vols, 
Paris,  1875. 
2.  t.c  Conae  de  FeTien  et  la  Cour  de  France.    Kxtraits  dei  Papit^rs 
''w    Grand  Marshal  de  Suede,   Comte  Jean  Axel  de  Fersen. 
'  uVilies   par   son  Petit-nercu,  le   Baron  de   Klinckowstntm. 
'i  vok     Paris,  1878. 

LIKE  Marjr    Queen   of  Seals,  her  |»rotuly[M?   iti  ciatastrophp, 
Mnrit'-AnU>inette  lias  been  painted  in  glaringly  discri-juint 
liMrg.    All   the  ma&s  of  anecdotes   handod  down   tlirou»li   tbc 
nxMliom  of  reporters  furnish,  however,  but  a  Haccid  imagt;  of 
"aric-Antninnte  as  slie  really  was,  by  the  side  of  tbc  traits  pre- 
f  ved  to  ilieir  full  freshness  in  the  publications  before  us.     The 
"^st  is  an  authentic  register  of  Mnrie-Antoinette's  doings  during 
^ci*  first  ten  years'  life  in  I'rance,  taken  down  at  the  time,  and 
HAnding  as  it  was  written,  free  from  subsequent  manipulation. 
*be  second  publication  contains  Marie-Antoinette's  utterances 
to  the  individual  who  alonr;  acquired  her  full  ronfidence.      We 
low  know  that  her  trust  in  Count  Fersen  was  by  no  means 
f^nfincd  to  the  preparations  f<tr  t!ie  flight  arrested  at  Varennes. 
•  he  present  volumes  contain   records  of  a  mutual  confidence 
*htcU  was  without  reservation,  at  least  in  regard  to  political 
matters. 

At  the  time  <»f  her  marriage  Mnrie-Ant*)inette  was  only  fifteen. 
Sent  forth  fniin  the  nursery  into  the  strange  world  of  Versailles, 
*vith  its  countless  impurities  and  its  slippery  intrigues — there 
^>  be  wcddcil  to  a  shy,  an  awkward,  and  a  torpid  youth,  lacking 
U»  every  manly  qualification  that  might  make  a  young  girl  look 
up  u>  him  with  n-sjMK:t — Marle-Aiitoinutte  was  watched  with  nn 
anxious   heart    by  her   mother.     Though   reasons  of  State   bad 
UicJuced  Maria-Theresa  to  concur  in  this  premature  contract,  she 
'*'aa  fully  alive  to  its  risks,  and  desirous  to  secure  good  guidance 
'or  her  child.     To  this  end  she  invoked  the  ser\iccs  of  Count 
Mricy  d'Argenteau,  a  tried  diplomatist,  possessing  great  discri- 
mination, and  thoroughly  at   home  in  the  society  of  France. 
^  he  task  entrusted  to  him  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy.     Jie 
***  10  hover  around  tbc  Oaupblncss,  and  proffer  counsel  on  all 
**^^*^asions.     The  Empress  besides  demanded  minute  reports  of 
?*•  her  daughter's  doings — even  as  to  domestic  relations  with  the 
^*"phin.     Stringent  precautions  were   provided  to  ensure  the 
*o»<>ime  secrecy  of  these   reports,  and  it  was  promised   thev 

should 
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sbonld  be  burnt  after  pcnisal,*  an  engagement  whicH,  lup|ttl5 
for  posterity,  was  not  obscn'cd.  Thej  were  discoveml  In  ibc 
once  jealously  closed  Architrs  of  Vienna  hy  M.  d'AxDeth.  wh" 
bas  given  tlicm  lo  ibc  world  with  an  introfluction  that  makes 
biB  volumes  a  ininlel  of  good  editing.  The  same  cannot  Im 
said  in  regard  lo  the  Fevsea  correspondence.  Xotwitlislooilin; 
the  inadefjuacy  of  Baron  Rlinckow strum's  performance,  the  in- 
trinsic  value  of  bis  volumes  is  su  great,  that  it  must  be  hoprd 
the  Ferscn  papers  will  be  submitted  fur  thorough  in\T!Stigaii<  •:! 
to  some  one  with  more  critical  faculties  and  a  due  knawh;<l|L^:- 
of  the  period. 

Axel  I-'erscn  was  the  son  of  Field-Marshal  Fersen,  bjr  birtb  iLnd 
wealth  the  first  nobleman  in  Sweden,  and  a  promiaent  leader 
in  the  party  conflicts  culminating  in  the  stroke  of  power 
whereby,  in  1772|  Gustavus  III.  overthrew  the  oligarcbv  which 
bad  reduced  the  Crown  lo  u  cipher.  Swedish  politics  Kcrr 
then  directly  influenced  by  foreign  Courts ;  rival  factious  tl**-- 
claring  themselves  the  avoweil  partisans  of  rival  Powers,  ^n-\ 
openly  relying  on  the  flow  of  Torrign  subsidies.  The  Fm-M- 
Marshal  was  the  rccognizeil  chief  of  the  aristocratic  faction — nick- 
named the  Hats — which  stood  identified  with  the  French  in- 
tercsts,  so  that  from  childhood  Fersen  was  brought  within  tbr 
range  of  French  sympathies.  At  this  period  French  letters  and 
the  French  language  were  largely  cultivated  in  Swedish  socit't%. 
and  in  the-  circles  in  whicli  Axel  Frrsen  was  reared  Frf*nt-^ 
culture  and  French  interests  were  in  sjieclal  favour.  In  17'*'. 
as  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he  went  on  a  grand  tour, , the  Field-Manbal 
having  obtained  for  bim  an  honorary  commission  in  the  FrcuLii 
regiment,  Hoyal  Havanns.  Equipped  with  ample  introductinu^* 
Fersen  travelled  through  GiTUiauy,  Switzerland,  and  Franri:"  : 
stayed  a  while  at  the  inilitary  academics  in  Ilrunswick  aou 
Turin,  and  visited  the  principal  Courts  of  Furoj>e.  At  tli^- 
tlme  he  commenced  a  diary,  which  wc  arc  told  was  kept  wi^*^ 
methodical  regularity  to  the  day  of  bis  massacre  in  the  tXtc^^ 
of  Stockholm,  in  IHIO.  Extracts  show  bim  to  have  been 
shrewd  obsen'er  beyond  bis  years,  and  attest  his  having  been 
once  admittetl  to  the  choicest  salons  in  Paris.  Madame  <* 
Uefiand  allowed  the  strij>ling  to  wait  on  her  in  her  sancttti^^  ■ 
the  Comtessc  de  la  Marck  (Marie  Anne  Frantjoise  de  Noaill^^^' 


*  '  &  ilaDl  j'oi  voulu  mw  urevvuir,  c'eat  qut^  vmr  Baiuboodanoe  tie  pricaiia***]* 

I*<Mir  la  H)cr«t,  jc  n'w  pas  touIh  u£ino  quo  Kooj  Im  voit  .  .  .  litant  odd    * " 

<lelic«te  ...  jv  let  br^erats  moi-m^iDe,  devout  MStooir  An  pajiicul 
poonmieut  reuitro  <1m  aialbnireux.'  Jluia-TbereM  to  Mocy.  Hay  24. 1770, ' 
p.  &    Fieliirr,  th«  Einpn«'ii  most  conRitontial  fitt«iid«tit,  wu  aloutt  ■«■» 
ata*t  corrMjKMidoDM  with  Heicr,  l>ot  vm  asrer  allowed  (■>  kcu  iL 
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'  IS  iUostcious  by  linca^  as  by  character,  addressed  notes 

Idiwm  and  grace  to  the  young-  foreigner;  while  Madame 
^Bnoflne,  renowned  for  beauty  and  for  ambitiouts  intrigue — 
WUnii  Roban-Kocbefort,  by  marriage  wife  of  Prince  I^uis  of 
i.  :nine,  by  afleclion  bound  in  tender  tics  to  the  Minister 
UxKal, — let  the  handsome  Swede  sit  familiarly  by  the  side  of 
ha  loiJK-table  while  she  went  leisurely  through  the  mysteries 
tl'tLe  cosmetic  art.       Fprs/-n  received  even   higher  favours.     An 

in   his   diary    proves    that   Im  liad   alrrady   attracted    the 

'  of  Maric-Antuinette  : — 

•Miuiy  30th,  1774.— At  nine  o'clock  Creuiz  [the 8w©d«h  Envoy] 

ai  1  nut  to  sup  at  Hadauie  B'-^VnviUe'e,  whom  I  luft  at  one  to  go 

b  tb  Opera  l«U.     Them  v,a&  a  crush,  Mudumo  la  Baupbino,   the 

Ila|ilui),  and  tho  Comto  de  Provence  came,  and  were  there  for  half 

ilHiar  witbuQttheir  presence  boing  observed.  Hadamo  la  Dauiihioo 

mied  mo  a  Ion"  time   witbont  my  rocogniaiug  bor;  at  In^t,  on 

r  making  herself  known,  a  number  i>f  persons  pressed  orooud  and 

I  tilbdrew  into  a  box.     At  throe  I  left  tho  ball.' 

^'ffhen  Fersen  left,  Creutz  wrote  thus  to  his  Scivcreign  : — 
'*Toitng  Count  Forscu  hae  just  started  for  London.  Of  all  the 
Smdtl  who  have  been  here  in  my  time,  ho  is  the  one  who  has  been 
hA  Ttcetred  by  the  great  world.  By  thu  royal  family  ho  baa  been 
tmiei  with  extreme  kindneas.  It  would  bo  itnpossiUo  to  have  » 
kHsr  and  more  becoming  carriage  than  bit;.  Witit  the  bandsomest 
igBo,  and  with  groat  iutelligcnco,  bo  oould  not  fail  to  havo  suooeas 
in  Bote^ :  and  this  bo  baa  bod  thoronghly.* 

la  bis  ovyn  country  Fersen  became  an  intimate  companion 
of  Gostavus  HI.  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pageantries 
aad  festivities  which  distinguished  the  Court  of  that  restless  and 
tbmtrical  prince.  An  irresistible  impulse  drove  him,  liowcvcr, 
w  *cf  k  foreign  parts,  and,  after  some  months'  sojourn  in  London^ 
Fetseo  .igain  visits!  Paris  in  August  177S. 

Great  changes  had  hapiMned  since  his  last  stay  in  Franc«. 

Loois  XV.  had  been  taken  to  bis  fathers,  and  the  frigid  statc- 

lioni  of  Versailles  bad  given  place  to  an  incessant  series  of 

■Ktmnontnus  gnielirs  at  the  Trianon,  under  the  graceful   pre- 

aidency  iif  MaricvAnt4Mnettr,  in  the  blunin  of  beauty  and  llie  lull 

throb  uf  youthful    delight    in   frolic    .-uid   amusemenL       Across 

Uiis  beaming  background  of  laughter  and  murriuienl  there  lay, 

bowerer,  streaks  sufliciently  dark  to  create  anxiety  in  those  who 

were  not   wholly  absorbed   in  n.  giddy  chase  after  di-ssipation. 

War  liad  been  declared  against  England ;   a  costly  ex])(Hlition  in 

support  of  the  insurgent  colonics  in   America  wais  fitting  out; 

while  tbe  load  of  financial   burdens  was  already  pressing  sorely 

□Q   the   country,  and    popular   misgivings  bad   been   sensibly 

quickened 
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nuickencfl  b^-  llie  abrupt  dismissal  from  tlio  Kind's  Counoa 
Tni^t  and  Maleshcrbes  utuk-r  c-ircumslances  tlmt  puinletl  * 
hidden  influences  behind  the  throne.  Outwardly,  howe*-*"' 
Pnris  wfirc  an  aspect  rniliant  with  gnirlv-  It  w«s  «  scnson  " 
incessant  dancin}^  anil  play,  of  thouj;htle^  lauj^bter  and  ^icf  c*J 
distraction.  Ferscn  was  weleouicd  by  the  rhoic<>«t  circles  ^ 
fashion  and  of  rank.  The  highest  in  the  land  hailed  him  a*  g 
returned  friend.  On  his  appearing'  at  Versailles  for  a  form'** 
presentation,  the  Queen  broke  through  the  barriers  of  ctiquct*  _ 
and  exclaimed,  'Ah,  c'est  une  ancienne  connoissancc]'  VVritii*.^ 
to  his  father  he  says : — 

*Tlie  Qaecn,  who  is  tbo  prettiest  nnd  most  amiable  princoas  I  W^H 
«TCr  Icnown,  has  had  the  kindness  to  inqniro  after  mo;  she  hrVl-c^^ 
Creutz  why  I  did  not  attend  hor  Jeu  on  Sundays,  and,  having  Icurn*' 
that  (  bad  been  ouu  day  when  it  did  not  tako  place,  she  odd 
to  mc  a  kind  of  apology.' 

And  again : — 

*  The  Queen  treats  mo  oii  every  occasion  with  kindtieis ;  I 
wait  im  her  at  lierjeu,  and  ehe  always  addressoB  to  mti  some 
foil  of  gmeiuimnesH.  .  .  ,  Sho  is  the  most  obanniog  prioocss  T  bai 
OTor  known.' 

The   favour   Toncbsafed    to    Fersen   extended    to   his    bei 
enrolled  amongst  the  Queen's  daily  companions.     In  this  inter- 
course was  laid  the  seed  for  the  cxtraurdinary  confidence  ulti- 
mately reposed  in  hitn.     To  understand  the  kind  of  tie  whi< 
could  thus  spring  up  between  the  young  foreigner  and  the  Qu 
of  I'nuice,  we  must  realize  the  Kingularly  uneercmoniouit  tui 
of  the  society  with  which  Marie-Antoinette  liked   to  surrou 
herself.      This  Mercy's    reports  enable  us  to  do,  for  in  tb 
Marie-Antoinettc*s  life  stands  photographed  with  realistic  p 
cision. 

It  has  alreatly  been  siud  that  Marie-Antoinette,  at  her  wedding,i 
was  but  a  school-girl.  Hy  nature  bright  nnd  graceful,  lively 
in  manner,  but  petulant  and  even  imperious  in  humour,  sha 
betrayed  defects  which  might  then  have  been  taken  as  the  mere 
marks  of  an  imftirmed  character.  She  exhJbiled  a  child's  di»- 
like  for  serious  occujiationK,  and  particularly  for  the  restraints 
incumbent  on  ihc  exigencies  of  court  state.  Maria-Theresa  bad 
entrusted  her  daughter's  education  to  preceptors  too  obscqaioos 
to  be  severe  with  the  waywardness  of  an  august  pupil.  To  this 
culpable  weakness  it  was  due  that  nt  fifti-eii  the  Archduchess 
had  nctiuired  the  merest  varnish  of  instruction;  those  miist 
essential  lessons  for  princesses,  to  keep  whims  under  control, 
and  to  acquiesce  graciously  in  the  trammels  of  etiquette,  haviag 
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km  left  wholly  untaught.     Grace  and  ^outb  threw,  indeed,  a 

chinD  of  playfulness  around  her  unceremonious  freaks,  hut  the 

uoiiress  fashions,  which  suited  the  homely  lone  of  SL-bimbrunn, 

wMc  qnite  out  of  hiirmon}-  with  the  punrttlious  ways  of  Ver- 

siilles.    Alarie-Antoinctte  had  no  idea  of  putting^  up  with  any- 

iKing  irksome,  or  of  not  freely  indulging  in  fancies.     Not  that 

lie  WM  a  person  of  really  warm  affection.     Marie- Antoinette  was 

™ld  at  heart,  though  she  had  an  ensily  excitcul  surf:ice  scnsi- 

'«lity,  which   made   her  hasly  and   impulsive.      Maria-Theresa 

writes  anxiously  and  tenderly  :  Marie- Antoinette's  letters  exhibit 

"nly  the  frigid  phrases  of  glib  conventionality.     There  is  no 

tni«  warmtli  in  her  expression.      This  constitutional  coldness 

•"as  probably  a  lucky  accident  under  the  circumstances  which 

'narked  the  early  years  of  her  weddeil  life.     If  Marie- Antoinette 

'I'd  not  feel  deeply,  she  was,  however,  given  to  quick  Hkes  and 

'lislites,  which  she  indulged  with  petulant  vehemence.     Maric- 

Antuinettc's  friendships  were  merely  a  child's  delight  in  a  toy, 

'hat  engrosses  for  a  season,  but  subsides  as  soon  as  the  sport  has 

"■»st  its  attraction.      Her  successive  fa%-ouritea  were  successive 

''ompanions  in  sports,  the  warmth  of  favour  being  exactly  con- 

*^iTcDt  with  that  of  the  pursuit  after  these  sports.     When  the 

pursuit  flagged,  the  favour  also  waned.    The  same  impulsiveness 

**s  visible  in  the  Queen's  aversions,   which    were    never   con- 

Ccfclcd.      Amongst  Marie-Antoinette's  most  dangcmus  qualities 

'**«  a  proneness  to  sarcasm.     Though  her  manner  towards  those 

*"«  likevl  was  radiant  with   griiciousness,  there  was  a  vein  o1 

**a«ghtiness,  which  often  caused  much  offence.     She  bad  also 

"iheritcd    the    Hapsbur^    fibre    of    obstinacy,    so    as   to    prove 

•*Ubborn   when   chafed    bv  opposition    in   pursuit  of  some   pet 

^*Hcy.      Maria-Theresa  was  i^uitc  aware  of  this:— 

*  I  am  moro  and  toore  cGnvineed  that  I  have  not  fcocn  nuBtaken  in 
^Qo  headstrong  and  plouoro-MokiDg  charutcr  I  haro  lon^  attributuil 
^o  my  dau^htor.  I  havo  pcrfoctly  noticed  that,  iiotwithstaudinf^ 
X*Pofc8S(td  iluferencfl  to  yonr  ronionstranooe,  idio  has  cover  swerreu 
^oin  her  counsc  whoa  it  was  a  question  of  matters  for  which  she  had 
^  fbodncu.  1  am  struck  by  her  behaviour  in  the  bnsinoss  of  Aigiiillon 
^**dof  Choisoul,  OKjiuciiJIy  th»  vougofal  spirit  sho  showed  against  the 
'Onner.  At  times  I  even  fear  little  heart — even  not  thorough 
»i*icerity.'  (Maria-Thereta  to  Mtrc>/,  July  31,  1774.) 

The  evils  consequent  on  a  taste  for  frivolous  amusement  were 
•^'hiinced  by  the  very  conspicuous  position  into  which  the  Queen 
^^*  brought  through  the  self-effacement  nfiWcrtcd  by  Louis  XVI. 
**•  all  that  appertained  to  Court  society.  Inborn  timidity,  awk- 
*'«rdness,  an  engrossing  passion  for  the  chase  and  mechanieal 
***'^UpationB,  and  the  irresistible  craving  for  early  hours  from  a 
VoL  150. — No.  299.  L  constitutional 
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constitutional  requirement  for  much  sleep,  impelled  the  KiogU 
slip  nxray  from  the  protracted  vigils  and  romping  festivities  tha 
the  Queen  ardently  delighted  in.     Marie-Antoinette,  radiant  ii 
the  sparkle  of  beauty,  beaming^  with  the  flush  of  laughter  aii| 
fnilic,  stood  therefore  before  the  public  gaze  as  the  central  fi| 
of  Court  life,  and  the  round  of  her  );;aictivs  furnished  daily 
for  the  gossip  of  Paris.     The  impression  quickly  got  ab 
that  this  beautiful  and  dashing  woman  ruled  the  sluggish 
irresolute  individual   who   figured   as  her  husband.     No  fail 
minded  cmquircr  will  venture  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  thoroug 
with  which  Marie- Antoinette  stood  by  her  husband  in  the 
of  heavy  trouble.     It  is,  however,  beyond  qnestion  that,  in 
earlier  yean  of  their  union,  her  heart  was  but  little  stirred  wi: 
love  for  him.     Louis  XVI.  was  absolutely  incapable  of  cicrcisi 
anything  like  the  ascendency  natural  to  a  husband,  and  the  vn 
thus   createtl    in   the   conditions  essential  to  the   life  of  a  ra 
youthful   wife  revcale<l   itself  unmistakably.      Though  Mari| 
Antoinette  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  criminal  actions,  all 
certainly  did  indulge  her  vein  of  sarcasm  about  Louis  XV'I.  i 
n  manner  higlily  indecorous.     That  these  sallies  of  levity  cui 
from  mere  thouglitlessness  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  they  WM 
ventured  upon  towards  so  veteran  a  servant  of  her  mother'i  H 
Count  Rosenberg.     Here  are  two  instances  taken  out  ofletta 
to  him : — 

*  Hy  taetw  are  not  the  Muno  aa  the  King's,  who  cans  btil  for  tl 
chase  and  for  mechauios.  You  will  admit  I  sbotdd  cut  a  sony  figv 
by  tb*  side  of  a  forgo,  t  could  not  bo  Vuloan,  and  the  part  of  VoM 
might  displesso  him  much  mors  than  my  tastoB,  which  he  doofl  fl 
disapprove  of 

The  next  relates  to  an  interview  the  Queen  had  with  d 
disgraced  Choiseul : — 

'Too  will  lisTo  heard  pcrbapB  about  tho  audience  Igavs  at  Bbeil 
to  the  Due  do  C'lioiseuL     80  much  hati  been  said,  that  I  should  oot  V 
surprised  if  old  Maurupaa  were  afraid  lu  sleep  at  homa     Toa  «(3 
iMsIieve  I  did  not  see  him  without  previously  speaking  to  tho 
but  yoa  will  nenr  imagiiM  the  art  I  employed  not  to  aoeta  to 
oftking  lus  permission.  ...  I  amlrived  so  tcfU  that  thf  pour 
{U  pauvre  homme')  bivttelf  arranged  the  moat  etmrmifnt  tt'm*  , 
$eeing  ChoiteuL    h  swsm  to  ise  on  that  occtuion  I  wffidently  f^ 
adion  mnaaat  riijhC 

Marln-Thcresa  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  these  words. 
s(^nt  them  to  Afercy  with  this  comment : — 

'  My  confideoco  in  you  hod  ncod  to  bo  absolute  to  dotcnntuo 
Mnd  you  tbis  copy.     I  confoin  ttist  I  am  pierced  to  the  boArt. 
a  style — what  toanncr  of  thinking  I     This  hut  too  much,  ccmfinas 
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aat/ty;  she  is  nuhing  to  her  rain,  Incky  if  in  loBing  herself  ehe 
(tLUpraaerrfiB  the  virtncR  appertaiDuig  to  hot  rank.' 

Od«  of  Maric-Antoinfitte's   greatest   defects,  and   one  most 
prcgnaot  with  disastrous  consequences,  was  her  vehement  prone- 
nut  to  misplaced  farouritism.     The  first  penoa  to  become  a 
maiktd  obje<:t  of  the  Queen's  predilection  was  the  Princesse  de 
LunbaUe.      A  scion  of  the   house  of  Savov,  wcddwi  when  a 
mere  gjrl  to  a  »h;inielL*ss  profligate,  this  highborn,  beautiful,  and 
imlttppj  lad  V  preserved  a  character  which  scandal  never  presumed 
to  duken,  but,  like  too  many  of  her  class,  she  was  provokinfrly 
iinperioQs.    The  peremptoriness  with  which  the  Princess  insisted 
00  iht  privileges  attached  to  the  post  of  Surintendante,  calh^ 
(int  of  abeyance  in   her  behalf,  much  to  Mercy's    regret,  soon 
'rtaricd  the  Queen's  pntience.     When  Fersen  was  admlttod  to  the 
Queen's  circle,  the  Lnmhalle  influence  was  on  the  wane.     The 
*ian  in  the  ascendant  were  the  Princesse  de  Gucmenec  and  the 
Comtesse,  afterwards  Duchcsse,  de  PoUgnac — two  thoughtless 
Women  of  beauty  and  fashion — careless  of  all   but  the  hour's 
njoyment,  profuse   in    expenditure    while    lacking    in    private 
"leans,  avid  of  dissipaticm  and  of  money.      A  yet  g^raver  chai^ 
lies  Against   them.     Of  both   these  intimate  a«sociatcs  of  the 
Qaeen  of  France  it  was  the  accredited  belief  that  they  were 
tuifaitliful  wives.      In    October    1775    Mercy  noted    that   *the 
Qoccn    began  to  show    great    afTection  for   the   Prinoesse   de 
^nemenee,    who     sutxi^dcd    lier    aunt    as    t/ojtvrmaiitc    of    the 
'hildren  of  I'rance,'  remarking  that  '  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
S^UiGrtng  about  her  noisy   company   and  a   number  of  young 
P«opIe.*     The  daughter  ot  ^larshul  Soubisc,  she  was  married  to 
'^  spendthrift  cousin,  from  whom   she  lived   apart,  and  pablic 
*uniour   pointed   to    the    Due   do   Coigny  as  her  lover.     Her 
f^icn  waa  notoriously  a  haunt   for   frivolity   and  a   hot-bed  of 
fQtiigue.    That  salon  Marie-Antoinette  unhappily  took  pleasure 
m  frequenting. 

'  Tbotigh  XL  M.  has  gone  &  little  leas  often  to  the  Princesse  de 
Qv^n^hu^'s,  thoro  is  still  tini  niui'h  of  this  ;  it  is  tho  nio«t  unfortunate 
Sftbil  the  Queen  has  cnntmcted,  from  the  number  iinil  (jnality  of  the 
P^tnooB  who  go  to  the  Princess's,  and  the  artfulnees  with  which  they 
'^y  mares  the  Qaeen  doce  not  avoid.  In  this  society  tntrignoA  of 
**^t7  kiod  are  Hpuii,  and  every  contrivanco  for  dissipatiuu  ia  promoted.' 
(MfTof,  May  16,  1776.) 

Ties  of  blood  had  connectwl  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  with 

Orletuu  circles.     Wise  in  her  generation,  iVladame  de  Gue- 

ee  leagued  with    the  Comtessc  de  Polignac — the  Queen's 

for  whom  was  an  unmitigated  disaster.     Her  origin, 

L  2  connection, 
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connGCtion,  pcrannal  nuolittcs,  all  combined  \a  make  Madame 
dc  Poligoac  a  thoroughlv  uasoitable  companion  for  a  gtj  ud 
indiscreet  Princess.  Alercj  was  (grievously  alarmed  at  the  fint 
indication  of  a  liking  fur  this  lady,  whose  sole  merit  was  beautv. 
All  witnesses  arc  unanimous  as  to  the  loveliness  of  hex  appm- 
ancc.  The  Due  de  Levis  says  her  countenance  had  an  ai^^dir 
sweetness.  I'he  brightness  of  her  smile  and  the  grace  of  Iter 
deportment  seem  to  have  exercised  quite  a  bewitching  fascina- 
tion. Her  talk  was  distinguished  by  no  particular  iparklf,  for 
Madame  de  Polignacwas  not  clever,  but  its  gootl-humoured  6ow 
reflected  a  merry  and  even  tenij>erament  The  charm  of  grsMfol 
familiarity  and  the  marked  absence  of  stiffness  attracted  s 
Queen  Impatient  of  etiquette  to  a  lady  wholly  wanting  in 
solid  qualities^  and  under  the  direct  influence  of  persons  «bi> 
were  open  to  very  discreditable  charges. 

Madame  de  Polignac  had  no  political  ambition  in  the  tiss 
sense;  all  she  panted  for  was  Iht*  mt^ans  wherewith  tu  gratifyhcr 
boundless  cxtravaganre.  Frince  was  in  her  eyes  a  domaiaoo 
which  royalty  and  its  boon  companions  had  the  right  to  fallen. 
Money,  again  money,  and  always  money,  was  the  standing  hurilcn 
of  her  unblushing  demands.  Mrrc-y  was  deeply  unhappy  atdutaes 
he  saw  himself  powerless  to  prevent.  His  lamentations  are  muiT 
and  explicit.  He  specifies  the  vast  sums  which  the  Qucfli't 
infatuated  fondness  obtained  out  of  the  public  purse  to  atiif/ 
the  insatiable  cravings  of  her  favourite.  An  income  of  over  hsu 
a  milliun  livres,  partly  in  great  appointments,  partly  in  otbei 
emoluments,  had  Uren  setthsl  un  the  I\illguacs,  when  tbf) 
sought  to  obtain  the  additional  '  free  gift '  of  a  fief  estimated  •* 
100,000  livres  a  year,  on  the  ground  of  the  Countess's  besv}' 
indebtedness.      Notwithstanding   the    Queen's   advocacy,  thciv 

-■tr  firm  represent*" 

ing 

mating  so  transrendent  a  scanilal.    As  a  compromise,  the  Counts* 
was  oflered  200,000  livres  towards  her  most  pressing  debl^. 
an  annuity  for  life  of  25,000  Uttcs  on  her  daughter. 

'  Tn  spite  of  the  amoimt  of  this  settlement  the  Polignaos  wow' 
satisfied.  .  .  .  After  a  series  of  tuuianiTrcfl  too  long  to  recount,  it 
been  arraugcil  that  tlie  C'^uuti-WH  is  to  waivo  bur  request  for  tbo 
de  Bitcht\  hnt  to  get  400,000  livres  for  her  debta,  Uin  promise  oC 
esUte  worth  35,000  litres  a  year,  and  800,000  livres  in  caih 
dowry  for  her  daughter.'  (Jauuary  17,  1780.) 

Even  this  did  not  fdl  the  measure  of  desire.  Wlien  elevaLi«>* 
to  the  dukedom  was  in  prospect,  the  favourite  pleaded  •*-' 
further  grants.     *  It  is  under  consideration  to  attach  the  title?    ^ 


Wen*  still  those  in  the  royal  closet  who,  by  theii 

tions,  succeeded  in  making  Louis  XVI.  shrink  from  consaB>' 
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te  to  be  acquired  at  the  cojt  of  the  Ro^*al  Exchequer,* 

lieTcy^  adding:   '  few  examples  arc  on  record  of  a  favour 

iM  become  equaltj-  lucrative  to  any  family.' 

scandal  was  aggravated  by  these  moneys   being  openly 

Bred    in   positively  profligate  pastimes.      'A   most  un- 

circumstance,  from  the  bad  effect  vrrought  on  the  public, 

very  scrioui  consequences  it  may  involve,  is  the  Queen's 

irate  fondness  for  games  of  hazard.'  (Mercy,  March  18, 

At  this  p(?ri(Kl  Marie- Antoinette  appears  to  have  been 

bt  any  nmieption  of  the  value  of  money.      Immediately 

her  accession  to  the  throne,  Mercy  became  un(>ftsy  at  the 

|i«    expenditure.      Under    the    auspices    of    Folignac  — 

jUed    Master  of  the   Horse  —  her   stables   were  enlarged 

B  all  precedent.     Absolutely  superfluous  posts  were  created 

■  buusehuld,  solely   to   secure   salaries    for   friends  t>f  the 

nte.      Her  extravaganct?  in  tlie  purcha&ff  nf  diamonds  was 

trous.     From  Mercy's  statements  we  learn  that,  irrespec- 

I  lai^c  purchases  made  by  the  King  at  the  Queen's  tnsti- 

tf  she  expended  more  than  2,000,UO0  livres  on  diamonds 

g  the  first  eighteen  inoatlis.      In  January  1777  the  Queen 

.erself  so  involved,  that  she  invoked  Mercy's  advice.     He 

ed  her  to  take  her  husband  into  her  confidence ;   an 

followed  after  some  repugnance.      *At  the  first   word 

by  the  Queen  on  the  matter,  the  King  forthwith  and 

e  best  possible  grace  promised  to  pay  everything.     He 

ed  for  0  few  months*  delay,  as  ho  wished  the  debt  to  be 

'rom  his  privy  purse  without  intervention  of  any  minister, 

fc'  observes  Mercy,  *  wholly  without  example  in  the  pre- 

^i^.'     This  generosity  had  no  restraining  effect,      i  lie 

of  hazard  soon  reduced  the  Queen  afresh  to  pitiable  straits, 

cad    of  *  finances  completely  exhausted  and  old  debts  re- 

Ig   unpaid.'     Occasionally   the    resolution  was   taken    to 

ligh  stakes — but  it  melted  at  once  at  sight  of  temptation. 

ember  1777  Mercy  wrote  : — 

figards  play,  it  is  the  one  }>otut  on  which  the  Queen  will  admit 
Qonstrance.  Ou  October  25  Her  H^'esty  had  lost  to  her  l&st 
Nbxt  mtiruing  Kho  bada  Iiur  TrcoMuror  to  pay  hur  tho  coming 
money ;  in  n  few  days  that  vr&a  oil  spent,  in  odditiun  to  a 
BOO  loais  not  yet  paid  back.  .  .  .* 

'  drew  Maria-Theresa's  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
:  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  a  course  of  '  con- 
dissipation,'  which  kept  the   Queen   often  at  the  card- 

niil  dawn,  while  her  husband  was  scekiug  repose  in  a 

>ed. 

royal    card-table  was  an  old  institution  at  the   French 

Court ; 
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Court ;  but  under  Marie-Antoinette  its  cbamctcr  became 
riall^   cliai)(i^i].      For  an   innw^RQt   ruunti   game,   practised 
all  the  gravities  of  etiquette,  she  substituted  the  exciting  di 
ftion  of  pharo,  the  game   plajeil  at  the  notorious  public  u' 
in   Venice,   but   prohibited,  and  quite   rcccntlv   so,  hy   Ri 
Ordinance  in  France.     Professional  plavcrs,  that  is,  kee_ 
gaming  tables,  wore  summoned   to  minister  to  the    Queen 
prance's    desire    to    indulge    in    a    game   proscribed    by   li 
Louis  XVI.  mildly  observed  that  this  would  be  an  ill  procu 
injr  in  the  face  of  a   prohibition    from   which  the  patacea 
Princes  of  the   Blood  were    not   exempt ;  but  with   his   ua 
weakness  be  yield€rd   to   the  Queen's  insistance,  with   a  p! 
that    the    game    should    be    indulged    in    but    for    once. 
October   30,   *  Bankers   came   and    dealt   the   cards    all 
through,  the  Queen  sitting  up  till  five  in  the  morning- 
evening  she  caused  the  play  to  begin  again,  when  she  sat  up  1 
into  All  Saints' day.     The  great  evil  was,'  adds  Mcn-y,  '  thaH 
happened   on   the   morning  of  a  solemn   fpstival,  as  it  gave  1 
to  public  comment.     The  (jueen  excused   herself  with   a  j( 
Baying  to  the  King,  that  as  he  had  sanctioned  one  sitting,  ir 
out  determining  its  duration,  it  had  been  quite  allowable 
extend  it  over  thirty-six  hours.'     The  scandal  was  not,  howe" 
cunlinrd  to  one  occasion.     The  pmfessionnl  players  were 
summonpd  into  the  royal  presence,  and  plmru  Iwcame  domi 
at  VLTsailles.     Courtiers  uf  rank   liegaii   to  bold  the   bank, 
even  Marie-Antoinette  herself  went  shares  in  it.     Mercy  re 
(July  15,  1777)  how  *tbe  Due  de  Fronsnc  and   the  M 
d'Ossun  held  a  large  bank  in  which  the  Queen  had   beC' 
partner,'  adding  rcgn-tfuHy  that  play  was  growing  ever  higl 
and  producing  deplorable  consetjucnccs. 

'  ScToral  porsuuH  connected  with  the  Court  have  beeome  involTad ; 
begota  uneasiness  in  families,  and  causes  much  scandal  end  ma 
among  tho  pubUc.  Since  some  lime,  the  Queen  caiefully  conocals  & 
me  her  play  aceount;  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  ahe  loeefl  ftli 
daily.  Still  worse  is  ilie  circumstance,  that  a  class  of  persons  ob 
kocoM  to  OouTt,  who  through  this  plaj  acquire  means  of  easy  appR 
to  the  Queen,  and  contrivu  to  luru  this  to  socouut  for  extw 
favout«.  lu  tho  last  two  months  llor  Miyesty  baa  exacted  id 
from  tho  Ministers  of  War  and  Finanoo.'  (October  17, 1777.) 

Mercy's  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  the  company  were  i 
justified.  Scenes  occurred  in  gatherings  presided  over  byJ 
Queen  of  France  which  might  liavc  been  exprctctl  only  in 
haunts  of  pnifessional  sharpers.  Altercations  were  not  ul 
qucnt,  arising  out  '  of  remonstrances  from  those  who  kept 
bank  with  ladies  uf  the  Court  for  their  inaccurate  mode  of  p 
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fMcrcT,  Sept.  12, 1777.)      One  evening  *  a  violent  scene '  ensued 
i«€«n  the  Due  de  Fronsac  and  the  Comtesse  de  Gramoni, 
bi)  both    claimed    the    saine  winnings.       An    individual    was 
in  the  att(>ntpl  tu  pass  off  n  roll  of  counterfeit  loLiis. 
1  another  occasiun  Cuunt  Arthur  Dillon  had  his  pocket  pickiid 
itiieTij^al  saloon  of  ^00  louls. 

Bad  u  all  this  was,  it  was  not  jct  the  worst.  Assemblies  at 
Ituilt  OBcesaaril^y  remained  under  some  restrictions.  These  were 
^^loiijr  wanting  at  the  parties  the  Queen  delighted  to  fre(|uent  in 
Jtuune  de  Polignac's  apartments.  Here  play  went  on  madly 
hraia;  here  every  kind  of  intrigue  was  set  on  foot  by  calcu- 
iBtn;  iodiriduals,  and  here  the  young  and  thoughtless  Queen 
nt  thmim  together  with  spendthril'ts  and  with  rakes,  a  crew 
(f  hoillong  votaries  of  dissipation.  Amongst  the  names  of 
who  were  the  familiar  habitues  of  the  Folignac  circle,  it 
I  be  hard  to  find  one  entitled  to  consideration  ;  more  than  one 
I  notorious  for  grave  blemishes.  The  list  comprises  Vaudreuil 
Coigny,  Esterhazy  and  Besenvnl,  the  Chevalier  de  Luxem- 
*  ambitious  and  evil-mimhrd,'*  and  the  Due  de  Lniizun, 
most  dangerous  mati  fniui  bis  audacious  mind  and  the 
binatioD  of  every  kind  of  evil  quality.'  So  estraordinarily 
uliarwa*  the  intercourse  to  which  Marie-Antoinette  admitted 
£yiduals  of  this  stamp,  that  only  the  very  explicit  statements 
iHeicy  can  render  it  credible. 

pTbe  diary  of  her  doings  during  the  closing  days  of  Carnival 
1777  affords  an  apt  exemplification  of  the  giddy  dissipa- 
in  which  the  Queen  was  wont  often  to  spend  her  hours 
xy  (ram  her  husband's  side.  At  midnight  of  January  31, 
And  Marie-Antoinette  coming  in  from  Versailles  to  a  ball 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  at  four 
Dctock  she  visited  tlie  public  Masquerade  at  the  adjoining 
Opera,  returning  to  Versailles  at  six.  On  the  following  Thursday 
lie  Was  again  at  a  ball  in  the  Palais  Royal^  again  to  mix  in 
lae  Opera  Masquerade,  and  again  to  leave  only  at  six  in  the 
*wning.  On  the  Sunday  we  hear  '  the  Quern  once  more  visite*! 
ti»  Opera  ball,  remaining  there  until  daylight.'  On  the  evening 
*(  that  same  Monday  a  great  ball  was  given  at  Versailles  in  the 
Pilscc.  Next  day,  Shrove  Tuesday,  there  was  a  dance  in  the 
Qteen's  apartments  from  five  to  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the 
"MBpany  sat  down  to  suppt^r,  after  which  the  Queen  drove  into 
Puis,  where  *  until  six  on  Ash-Wednesday  morning'  she  took 
p«rt  in  ihe  Masquerade  at  the  Opera.  '  It  was  high  time,'  re- 
Ottrftcd  Mercy,  *  to  get  into  Lent,  for  the  Queen's  health  was  in 
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1,  fair  way  to  suffer  not  a  Httio  fri)m  so  excited  a  mwle  of  Iiie. 
Yet   there    wiis  nothing  eicpptioniil    in    this    rounti   of  revelry. 
Mercy's  reports  give  n  long  list  of  doings  quite  as  wild.     A  ball 
given  in  Lent,  1780,  by  the  Countess  Diana  de  Polignac — thi 
favourite's  sister-in-law — at  which  the  Queen  attended,  lasted 
through  the  night  until  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

Such  was  the  giddy  world  of  which  Feracn  became  a  member; 
yet  his  was  rprtainly  nut  a  frivolous  nature.  No  man  ¥ 
less  of  a  fribble.  Strikingly  Iiandsome  in  face,  nf  a  m' 
noble  figure  ami  a  dignifie<!  carriage,  I'crscn  entered  with  the; 
M8t  of  youth  into  pleasure,  but  never  became  the  slave  of  di*- 
sipation.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  sentiment  as  by  birth,  bat 
with  the  defects  charncterislic  of  the  f<»riner  he  minglctl  th»i 
manly  qualitiejt  projH'r  to  the  latter.  The  jiride  of  blue  blood 
showed  itself  not  by  arroganci-,  but  by  reserve  and  a  distant 
haughtiness.  His  resoluteness  and  discretion  could  not  be  snr> 
passed.  The  passion  of  partisanship  was  strong  in  liim,  but  it 
did  not  blind  his  judgment  about  individuals.  He  loved  French 
society,  hut  was  keenly  alive  to  the  foibles  of  French  character. 
The  reticence  and  cool  daring  of  Fersen  were  astounding.  A 
secret  confided  to  him  was  a  secret  sunk  in  the  grave.  On  •■ 
par  with  this  secretivcncss  were  the  undemonstrative  courage 
with  which  be  matured  resolutions  within  himself,  and  the  un- 
flinching nerve  with  which  he  would  carry  them  out.  llie 
Due  de  Levis,  who  does  not  hide  his  vexation  that  a  foreigner 
should  h.ive  been  singled  out  by  the  royalty  of  France  for  special 
confidence,  has  given  in  bis  Memoirs  a  notice  of  Fersen,  from 
which  a  few  lines  may  be  quoted, 

*Coimt  Fcrwn  .  .  .  was  a  grand  Seigne'tir,  with  a  tall  figure  and 
regular  though  not  esprcsBiTO  conutcuftiiee.  Hla  inauuers  were 
tJngiiiHh>t>d  and  Kimplc.  Hin  converftatinii  was  not  very  animated,  and 
he  orinced  more  judgment  than  wit.  With  men  Ite  wan  ciretunBpeot, 
with  women  reeerved,  serious  without  being  melancholy.  lUs  figora 
and  air  were  exactly  iuitablo  tci  the  hero  of  a  rumaU'CC,  though  not  of  • 
French  one;  for  thi»  bo  had  neither  the  brilliaDcy  nor  the  leritj.' 


The  proof  of  Ferscn's  discreet  conduct  is  that  Mercy  never 
reported  anything  against  him.  Vet  irrefragable  contemporarr 
testimony  exists,  that  the  favour  shown  to  him  at  this  time  by 
the  Queen  was  such  as  to  have  given  rise  to  remark.  Count 
Creutz,  the  Swwlish  envoy  in  Paris,  wrote  the  following 
April  10,  1779,  to  his  sovereign  : — 

*  It  is  my  duty  to  confide  to  your  Majesty  that  young  Forsen 
•a  with  eo  much  fondactis  hy  the  Queen,  that  this  hoa  givi 
to  several  jHinionn,     I  coiifuKB  I  caunot  but  believe  her  to 
a  leaning  towards  him ;  I  have  olsorved  too  positiM  Bigns 
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tolATB  ftny  doubts.     The  rooog  Count  hohavod  on  tluR  ooonfiion  nd- 

vnnibly  on  llio  eoore  of  tnodest;  and  rcsorvc,  nuil  pArticularly  tiv  tLo 

HBlDttoo  bo  formod  to  go  to  AtucHca.     Bj  liis  dopartoro  Lo  haa 

IftU  duiger ;  bat  it  needed  Gniiues^  boyoud  his  yuax«  to  surmouut 

■ednotioD.     The  lant  dayB  the  Qaoon  could  not  tiiko  faer  eyce 

from  him :  in  looking  dd  bim  tho;  bccaniu  fillud  witb  tears.     I 

buwch  your  Moje*ty  to  keep  tbig  absolotely  secret.  .  .  .  ■ftTkca  the 

Conit's  departUTu  bdOaino  kiiowii,  ull  tlie  favourites  were  encbnutoil.'* 

Tbftt  Fersen  of  bU  own  choice  should  have  broken  away  from 

^  Capaan   pleasures  of  Versailles  to  seek   sen'ice  In  distant 

Uadt    is    eminently    characteristic.      He    served    as   Genera! 

Rochambeau's    aide-de-camp    in    America,    and    extracts    from 

IeUcts  to   his    father    show  the  confidence  reposed   in   him    by 

fail  commander.     On  bis  return,  in  1783,    Fers<-n  was  named 

[proprietary  Colonel   of  the   Regiment,   Koyal  Suedois ;   whilo 

Goiiavus  111.  selected  him  as  his  companion  during*  a  journey 

ikongh  Italy.    Fersen's  time  was  divided  for  some  years  between 

bt)  (tatics  In  France  and  Sweden.     Still,  as  often  as  he  could,  be 

bsteued   to    France.     Once  Fersen  bad  a  pa&sing  ibougUt  (if 

upiring  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Necker,  but  resigned  it  to 

tiii  friend  Stael  with  philuiopliical  readiness.     *[  thought  uf  it 

only  to  give  you  pleasure,  my  dear  father,  and  am  by  no  means 

mry  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished.'     On  tbe  first  mutter  of 

ifae  rerolutionary  thunder  Fersen  repaired  to  France,  and  stayed 

tbere  firom  October  1788  until  the  flight  to  V'arcnnes  in  June 

171*1.     His    diary   during   this    period    is   unfortunately    lost. 

U'riting  to  his  closest  friend,  Karon  Taubc,  private  secretary  to 

Gnstavus  HI.,  on    receipt   of  tbe  news  that  Marie- Antoinette 

biid    been  beheaded,  Fersen  says,  *  This  frightful   event  makes 

me  tbe  more  regret  the  loss  of  my  Memoirs  since  1780  ;  I  wrote 

ihem  day  by  day.     In  1791    1    left   them  in    Paris.     On  my 

departure  I  did  not  dare  carry  them  with  me,  and  the  person 

I  deposited  them  with  burnt  them  fmm  fear  that  they  might  l>c 

foaoA  in  his  possession.'     A    larnnir   note  by  the  Editor  states 

tha  depositary  to  have   Wen   a   Banm    Frantz,  who  ditxl   at  the 

Hague  in  1795,  in  the  house  of  (juintin  Crawfurd.      We  hare 

bere,  however,  brief  entries  made  In  a  pocket-book  during  tbe 

dars  lietween  June  11    and  June  21,  1791,  the  days  of   Im- 

medtalc  preparation  fur  thefll|{lit.     Some  extracts  are  also  given 

fFom  the  appan^nlly  voluminous  corres|K)ndonce  with  his  father, 

which  range  over  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  France, 

«nd  there  are  tetters  of  great  importance  to  Gustarus,  and  still 


•  Thh  despatch  wm  8nt  pul>tish&d  in  M.  Getrroj's '  Gottare  in.  et  la  Conr 
«l«  France.'  tdI.  i.  p.  359. 

more 
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more  «>  to  Taubc,  to  whom  FcrMo  confided  secrets  whici 
mistfivings  about  communicating  to  hi<i  Hig-bt^  sovercif^ 

Oq  one  matter  a  side-light  is  thrown  which  dcsen'ei 
In  JLonI  Holland's  'Memoirs*  publicity  was  given  to 
dote  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Versailles  by  the  mol 
night  of  October  5tb,  which  reflected  gravely  on  the  rail 
between  Marie-Antoinette  and  Fcrsen.  It  purported  to  re 
the  nulhurity  of  Madame  Campan,  transmitlwl  at  second' 
by  Tallcyraad.  Thu  story  was  subjccletl  in  this  Rcvie 
forcible  criticism  by  Mr.  Croker.  Lord  liolland's  proi 
accoracy,  and  the  intrinsic  improbability  that  the  Qm 
ever  have  made  an  assi^ation  on  that  night  of  tbrealenc 
tion,  were  enough  to  stomp  the  stiiry  witli  ii  slntngly  a| 
character.  There  was  also  nothing  wbatsoevor  to  sho^ 
at  that  lime  Fersen  was  anywhere  near  Versailles.  Wd 
Icam,  however,  that  Ferscn  spent  the  night  of  October  fi 
the  Palace ;  and  that  he  was  conveyed  into  Paris  the  folic 
day  in  one  of  the  royal  couches.  These  facts  arc  incidei 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  to  his  father  on  October  9tli, 
course  Lord  Holland's  allegations  do  not  derive  canfirm 
from  this  circumstance,  but  the  assumed  absence  of  Fcrsen 
Versailles  must  henceforth  be  cHininaUrd  as  a  point  beaxi 
the  question.  Jk 

The  documents  published  have  a  certain  sequence  ml 
beginning  of  170U.  Gustavus  HI.  was  then  already  g; 
stirred  by  events  in  France.  Much  displeased  with  the  ta 
his  envoy  i^tael,  and  yet  unwilling  to  recal  hira,  he  kcpl 
accretlited  offieially,  but  made  Ferseo  the  depositary , of  hjj 
fidence.     The  opinions  of  Ihe  latter  were  not  ambiguous^ 

*I  consider  51.  Nocker  to  bo  highly  culpable,  and  foreigiM 
war  to  be  alone  capable  of  reslvriiig  France  and  royal  anthorflj 
If  the  King  onoo  gets  out  of  Paris,  a  new  order  of  thiugg  must 
.  .  .  His  party  in  the  .Assembly  and  tbo  provinoos  haa  already  | 
much,  and  tlic  courage,  firmness  and  lulmirable  behftTiour  < 
Queen  have  rallied  many  pereous  to  her.'  CFeraen  to  Gttalatm*ti 
7,  1790.) 

Xeckcr's  dismissal  was  to  liim  matter  for  joy  : — 

*U.  Necker  retires;  his  resignation  is  offered  and  has  bed 
folly  accepted.  No  one  regrets  him,  cot  even  in  his  own  sat,  k 
doparturt;  will  have  no  effect.  Niivnr  lioa  any  uuo  more  a; 
Bpietidid  existence,  or  lost  more,  and  been  more  miachicvous  bt 
character.  ...  He  has  been  tbe  misfortuoe  of  France,  he  bai  bei 
the  King;  and  whatovur  happens  ho  uover  will  bo  onougb  pi 

Fersen  then  thought  matters  would  right  themsidre*  ifj 
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ir  course.  'The  Assembly  mast  continue  its  opera- 
jut  hindrance  ;  it  must  he  loft  to  upst^t  everything  ;  it 
nust  eren  be  protected ;  it  will  |)cris1i  of  itself;  and  wLi-n  tlie 
people  oome  to  feel  allU  more  the  misery'  and  evils  wtxiughl  hy  the 
jlssembly,  then  will  be  the  time  to  act.'  Jlealso  gave  strenuous 
mreing  acaiost  counsels  emanating  from  certain  Royalist 
quwters.  The  Comtc  d'Artois  had  already  left  France,  and 
was  contemplating  a  rising  in  Lniiguedoc;  a  step  which  Fcrsen 
praaounced  *  certain  to  fail,  and  uhich  it  was  earnestly  sought  to 
prerent.*  The  tcheme  was  realty  due,  he  said,  to  the  Prince 
df  Conde,  who  was  *  full  of  ambition,  and  more  actuated  by  this 
imbitton  and  the  ennui  he  experienced  at  Turin  than  by  attach- 
tarnl  Ut  the  King;'  and  Fersen  added,  'The  ultra^aristocrats 
trtim  here  egg  on  tu  nrlinn  ;  these  people  have  never  done  aught 
bat  harm  to  the  King/  This  warning  against  Artois  and  hia 
runs  through  the  whole  of  Fersen's  utterances.  The 
ling  was  not  against  the  substance  of  their  aims,  but  against 
indiriduaU  who  pursued  them.  We  hove  here  the  note  of 
Iipersonal  jcalouBV  which  vibraled  Imrshly  thmugb  the  Royalist 
amp,  and  resulted  in  discord  and  disuDion.  From  first  to 
Uit,  the  correspondence  shows  Fersen  animated  with  as  un- 
MmpTomising  opinions  as  the  most  hot-beaded  Emigrant  at 
Coblentz — but  also  bent  on  clTecling  the  object,  that  the  Emi- 
eiant  Princes  should  not  be  regarded  as  having  authority — that 
nothing  should  be  done  but  in  concert  with  the  old  recognized 
Rpnsenlatives  of  the  Crown— and  for  him  this  meant  the 
Qaeen.  This  feeling  was  thoroughly  shared  by  the  Queen 
IwneU.  Marie  -  Antoinette  resented  the  influence  of  her 
lin>tber»-in-law  keenly.  We  shall  rcrcrt  to  this  again.  It  is 
nfficieot  to  indicate  here  the  early  manifestation  of  a  senti- 
ntnt  which  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  Royalist  strength 
dj  Ihe  intrmluction  of  irrepressible  jejilousies  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Royalist  party.  Six  months  later  Fersen  had  greatly  modified 
fell  views.  He  now  recognized  that  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 
*«iun.  In  March  1701,  he  told  Gustavus  that  Monarchy  could 
^d  on  forces  In  France  wherewith  to  make  an  cfTective  stand  in 
"Tft  of  the  Revolution.  If  the  Crown  was  to  be  saved  from 
■lotniction,  it  could  be  only  by  rescue  from  without. 

'llii  almolutcly  neccsKiry  for  the  King  to  get  out  of  Parts  ;  but 
w»  tad  wbither  is  ho  to  go?  The  Kicg'K  ■{\Miy  is  oompoised  of 
'VNttpetent  pervcou,  whose  exaggeration  and  vehcmenco  are  such 
^t  they  caoDot  bo  guided,  and  that  nothing  can  be  confided  to  them 
*"K1i  demands  Blow  procedure  and  groat  prccaatiouti.  .  .  .  But  all 
'"^  etill  prove  insufficient  vrithont  aiuiiataiice  from  the  neighbour- 
"*£  Powers — Spain,  Portugal,  tho  Emperor — and  without  succour  from 

tho 
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tlie  Northeni  Powrre.  .  .  .  Sbcirt  uf  Uiih  combination,  I  IwHcTe  it 
ixDpofisiblefor.tlic  King  over  to  attempt  tlie  recovory  of  hi«  outlmrity ; 
all  KpringH  fire  broken ;  all  lieada  gone  vrild  \  tbcro  u  no  ordur,  uo 
HuUirdiufitiuii  .  .  .  denpoiideuc-j  aud  foar  haro  taken  bold  of  all 
minds,  and  tbo  spirit  of  rcrolt  is  generaL' 

Here  wc  have  that  armed  coalition  of  Enrope  invoked,  which 
was  subsequently  put  in  action  with  surh  disaittrous  results. 
The  idea  had  already  for  wjme  time  l>cen  lloating  bclore  the 
brain  of  the  fantastic  Gustavus,  wlio  dreamt  of  rescuing  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Royalism. 
Fersen  henceforth  never  wavered  in  strenuously  urging  foreiga 
intervention;  but  he  never  shared  the  infatuated  lightheaded- 
ness which  deemed  the  enterprise  uf  c?asy  jHtrformancc.  The 
excrutinn,  if  ronfinetl  to  his  hands,  would  have  been  verj-  dif- 
ferent frcim  tliat  actually  set  on  fixit.  Fersen  was  thorough  in 
his  views,  but  his  thoroughness  was  markwi  by  shrewdness  anil 
practical  vigour.  His  letters  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
who,  while  engaging  in  desperate  ventures,  was  never  cloudetl 
by  illusions,  with  the  single  rxccption  of  his  over-appreciation 
of  Marie- Antoinette's  political  capacity. 

The  same  day  that  the  above  was  written  to  Gusta^nis,  Ferseo 
made  the  following  communication  to  Baron  Taube  ; — 

*  All  I  bavd  meutionod  to  tbo  King  as  a  tbougbt  of  mine,  about 
King  and  Qtieoii  loaviii}^  Paria,  tliu  iimnuor  of  ojwratiu^  a  clxang 
and  Iho  neccusity  for  foreign  help,  is  a  scheme  ftotually  in  en 
and  which  is  being  actively  worked  at ;  all  the  world  is  ignonnfe 
it;  only  four  Frtuohmeii  are  in  the  secret,  thrco  of  these  being 
the  country.  The  ono  here  ia  safe,  and  not  in  Paris,  1  have  t«ld  the 
King  nothing  of  this,  for  I  somewhat  distmsi  his  discretion,  and  tha 
matter  deiuumls  thu  grualtist  puatiiblu  ticcrcyy.  .  .  .  Be,  above  all,  ou 
your  guanl  iigainst  all  Frenchmen,  evcu  the  be»t  iutcnlioued;  they  oro 
fK>  indiecr&et,  that  they  would  spoil  everything ;  if  thoy  wore  to 
hoar  anythiag,  they  would  bo  sure  to  writo  about  it  at  once.  In  a 
little  while,  posHibly,  I  nuiy  be  able  to  give  you  sume  details.  The 
Comte  d'Atiois  and  Frtnc«  de  Oond4  count  for  nothing  in  this  plan.' 

This  is  the  first  hint  of  the  attempt  at  flight.  From  thii 
period  no  letters  are  given  from  or  to  the  Queen,  but  several 
tM^tween  Fersen  and  the  chief  agents  in  the  enterprise,  Bouille 
and  Ureteuil.  The  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
Fersen,  that  he  vtas  careless  in  his  preparations,  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  failure  was  not  due  to  bjs  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  letters  to  Brctcuil  are  specially  interesting,  as  esta- 
blishing the  extraonlinarily  confidential  relations  between  F^crsen 
and  the  royal  {)ersonage3.  Breteuil  was  drsignatnl  tu  figure  as 
Minister  of  State  on  the  King's  reaching  a  place  of  safety.     It 
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WM  F«T«en  who,  in  the  tone  of  a  Premier,  instructed  Breteuil 
«to  the  line  of  cnntluct  he  wns  to  adopt,  and  directed  him  to 
ttisregard  Artois  and  Condr,  as  individuals  actuated  solely  'by 
ambition  and  ihc  desire  to  play  the  chief  jmrt.'  These  con- 
Ciilnilial  instructions  are  giren  from  a  draft  with  marginal 
lODotations  in  Marie- Antoinette's  hand.  The  circumstance  is 
strikinKlj  illustrative.  Throughout  the  Fcrsen  correspondence 
Loais  A.V'1.  is  quite  in  the  shade.  It  is  Murie-Antoinett« 
*ho  u  taken  into  conncil  on  matters  of  state ;  it  is  Marie* 
Antoinette  whose  word  is  considered  decisive.  The  King's 
ume,  indeed,  occurs  at  interraU,  hut  it  occurs  only  incident* 
lUly,  and  for  little  more  than  form's  soke.  The  obliteration  oi 
uais  XVI.  from  actual  influence  has  never  heen  so  forcibly 
oemplified  as  by  the  contents  of  these  Tolnmes. 

Tbc  loss  of  Fcrsen's   full  jimrnnl,  as  has  been   already  men- 
tioned, is  in  some  de^ec  made  up  for  by  the  preservation  of  a 
Dtite-book  with  brief  entries  of  his  daily  doinj^a  between  June  11 
aail  Jane  20,  the  night  of  the  flight     These  entries  help  to  fix 
points  about  which   there   has  bt-en   mu<;h  rnnlroversy.      They 
aofirm  the  statement,  that   the   date   for  the  flijjht  was  several 
tines  postponed  because  of  a  waiting-woman  whose   presence 
in  the  palace  was  deemed   an   obstacle.     On  June  16   is  the 
rally:   'To  the  Queen  at  half-past  nine.     Carried  away  myself 
■ome  articles.     They  have  no  suspicion,  nor  is  there  any  in  the 
Hwn.'     On  the  17th,  Fersen  reconnoitred  Bondy,  the  first  stage 
00  the  road  the   Royal  I-'amily   were  to   take,  and   Bourget  on 
the  cross  road  by  which  he  himself  meant  to  travel.     On  the 
18tb,  he  was  again  with  the  (jurcn  '  from  ball-past  two  until 
us.'      On  the  lyth,  be  notes  laconically,  'Saw  the  King  ;  took 
sway  800  •  livres  and   the   seals.'     That  night — the  eve  of  the 
Ai^Ut — he  *  remained  at  the  Chateau  till  midnight.'    The  entries 
fnr  the  eventful  20th  are  defective.    They  were  written  in  pencil 
OB  loose  slips,  one  of  which  is  lost,  so  that  the  first  words  pre> 
WTcd  ('rcmarcjuc  ct  demande  ce  qu'il  voulait  faire')  begin  in 
tbe  raiudle  of  a   sentence.     The   sequel  shows  thnt  the  passage 
WUes  to   the   final   prrpnrattiry    interview.       'In    taking   leave 
tw  King  said  :   "  Monsieur  dc  Fersen,  quoiqu'il  puisse  arriver,  je 
■konblienu  pas  tout  ce  que  vous  faites  pour  moi."     The  Queen 
•epU    1  left  her  at  six ;  she  went  out  with  the  thildrcn.     No 
Umokl  precaution.'      What  follows  is  of  capital   interest,     ftfr. 
Crflket  has  dwelt  with  force  an  the  perjik'xing  discrepancies  in 
tbc  sccounts  given  by  different  participators  as  to  the  details  of 
"K  flight.     The  short  but  remarkably  precise  notes  of  Fcrsea 


*  Is  Ibis  not  It  mispiint  for  SOOO  ? 
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— cliaractcristlc  of  bU  coolness  and  sclf-possessioo  in  critica 
inoincDts— must  set  these  moot  points  at  rest.  They  strikingl' 
coiTot>oratc  the  concliuions  which  Mr.  Croker  arrired  at  by  tb 
process  of  critical  deduction. 

*  I  returned  home.'  writes  Fersen, '  to  finish  what  I  had  to  do.  A 
BOTcu  1  wout  to  SuUivau  to  soo  if  the  carriage  had  beon  broagli 
tliure.  name  again.  At  ei{j;ht  wrote  to  itiu  Qiiuen  ia  alter  tho  moel 
ing-placa  for  the  uraiting-womcn,  and  to  instruct  them  strictlj  to  U 
me  knoTF  the  precise  hoar  by  the  Grantes  de  Corps;  took  the  lettei 
DothiniF  astir.  At  8|  tho  GarJos  do  Corps  joined  mo,  garo  tne  tb 
letter  for  Morcy.  Instruct  them ;  went  homo ;  dispatch  my  chaiM 
give  thera  my  coachman  and  hordes  to  start  with.  Went  to  fetch  tb 
carrtttgo;  thought  I  had  lost  tho  letter  for  Mercy.  At  105  in  ti 
Cour  dcB  Prinocs;  at  11}  the  children  came  out;  brought  tliroiig 
without  difficulty;  LafJayotto  pasfUMi  twico.  At  111  Utdame  KUzi 
both,  then  tho  King,  then  the  Queen.  Off  at  midnight ;  joined 
carriage  at 'the  Barrifiru  St.  Martin.  At  1^  at  Bondy;  post*' 
taken ;  and  by  the  orofls-road  at  3  at  Bourget  and  away.' 

Early  on  the  22nd  Fersen  reached  Moas,  where  were  the  Com 
de  Prorence  and  many  French  refugees.  He  wrote  instaD 
two  notes,  one  to  his  father,  the  other  to  Gustavus,  then  4 
Aix-Ia-Chapcl!c.  To  the  former  he  wrote: — *This  instant, 
nm  arrived,  my  dear  father.  The  King-  and  all  the  family  su4 
cceded  in  getting  out  of  Paris  on  the  20th  at  midnight.  1  dro^ 
them  the  first  stage.  God  grant  the  remainder  of  the  jounM 
may  be  equally  successful.'*  In  the  note  to  Gustarus^  Bondy 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  point  to  which  he  acted  as  coaci 
man.  This  proves  Madame  to  have  hren  mistaken  in  statir: 
that  Fnrscn  look  leave  of  the  party  at  the  Ilarrlere  St.  Marti: 
Pushing  eagerly  <)n  to  Montraedy,  where  he  hoped  to  join  tk 
Koyal  Family,  Fersen,  on  the  23rd,  met  Bouille  at  Arlon,  u 
le-nmt  what  had  happened,  with  feelings  of  convulsive  anguin 
*  All  is  lost,  my  dear  father,  and  I  nm  in  di«|Kiir.  .  .  .  I  stSa 
nt  once  for  Brussels,  to  c»rry  the  letter  and  the  commands  tb 
King  gave  me  for  Merry.* 

1'he  Royal  Family  was  led  back  into  the  Taitcries  on  JtU 
25th.  On  the  28th,  ami  again  on  the  29lh,  .Marie-Antoinrti 
contrived  to  despatch  some  written  words  to  Fersen.  The  fir 
note  ran  thus  :— 


*  Ob  tbe  «Tfi  of  ths  Bigbt  Maris>Aiilojne(t«  haadad  to  FVuaa  a  portft^ 
taitdag  Dapen..  An  eatryinhiii  dlorj-of  Norcmfacr  S,I792,  pnmnft  tobavo 
then  m  bis  h«opini!,  uid  Uiu  talne  tie  ntUM-bed  b>  lU  pretervatkn.  Th«  BdU 
identiB«fl  tbe  dnfl  of  tliv  imixirtiiDl  ioitiucliuna  to  IlrHouil.  atreMd<r  r^i-n^l  ■ 
aa  boii^  ia  Ibu  portfoUn,  but  givui  no  ^ruundii  fur  Hocb  idfOtJOoatii::  ' 

iDfnmwtlon  as  u»  tbe  other  oontcnta  of  the  portfpUo,  an  instanoo  oT  t!  -4 

factory  vtuaut  in  which  he  bai  uorfonne^  uia  task. 
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'BiMiimi  jomelf  about  ub — wo  lire.  Tlio  Iioads  of  the  flMomhlj 
9par  fiBpoaed  to  act  mth  geutleneM.  Speikk  to  my  lelativM  ftbonk 
itft  {ram  abroad ;  shonid  they  be  afraid,  tJiea  we  shall  bavo  to  come 
to  Mnu  with  ifaom,' 

The  second  missive  is  in  a  more  excited  stntin ;  the  text  has 
fm  doe  to  erasures  by  Fcrsen  in  his  transcript  from  the 
djnered  original,  which  arc  represented  hy  dots.* 

*  I  (smL  .  .  .  Oh,  how  anxious  I  haro  bouu  aboot  jou,  and  bow  I 
pint  at  all  joa  Rufier  from  bearing  no  tidings  of  tu-t  Heavon  will 
gnnt  Aat  this  may  resob  you.  Do  not  write  to  mo ;  that  would  only 
k  to  ondanger  ns,  and,  abOTO  all,  do  not  rotum  liotv  imdor  any  protuxt. 
It  i>  known  that  it  is  you  who  got  us  oat  from  here :  oU  would  be  lost 
VTOB  aiipeared.  ^u  aro  wittoncd  day  and  nigbt ;  that  ib  nil  tbo  same 
toDo.  .  .  .  Be  trnnqnil,  nothing  will  bapptin  to  me.  The  Assembly 
k  i&elbed  to  treat  as  gently.  ...  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to  yoa 
nymoTd.  .  .  .  .' 

The  first  letter  from  Fersen  to  the  (^ueen  is  of  June  27,  with 

■  postscript  dated  the  30th,  from  iinisscls.    It  was  in  cipher,  and 

■  printed  from  a  draft,  [t  is  virtually  an  elaborate  memorandum 
00  the  situation,  with  jaat  one  touch  of  personnl  sentiment  at  the 
cod.  Quite  irrespective  of  any  Infenmct;  fn^iii  Marie-.\iitotnette's 
«cood  note,  we  cannot  but  conclude  from  internal  evidence  that 
>o  Biumpaasioned  a  State  paper  never  could  bare  been  Fersen's 
isA  epistolary  effusion  after  the  great  misadventure.  The 
doauncDt  is.  however,  impuitant  in  matter  and  in  tone.  It 
omnenccs  abruj)tly  tbus,  as  fulhtws:— 

'The  terrible  miRfortuae  that  boa  occorred  most  wholly  change  the 
vmm  ef  afiairs,  and  ahoold  thu  uld  ruKoIution  be  abided  by,  to  make 
oAen  initiato  action,  this  nnt  being  vnthiri  nne'g  own  power,  tbon  it  \& 
MBmvy  to  renew  negociatious,  and  for  that  pnrpoBO  to  give  plenary 

pmen.* 

Fetscn  enumerates  three  points,  to  which  distinct  answers  are 
iodi^easable : — 

'  L  Is  it  intended  that  action  is  to  be  proceeded  with  notwithstanding 
vktever  comnmudB  to  tbn  contrary  may  Ijo  rewivcd  ?  2.  Is  it  intended 
|o  gi«  lull  [lowera  to  Monsieur  or  to  the  Comto  d'Artoia  ?  3.  Is  it 
™*«ulecl  thai  ho  [evidently  the  person  iovefited  with  full  powers]  ia 

*  1^0  Qown'a  leltura  nerc  uottUy  iu  ctplitT,  and  ore  printnl  from  fair 
^B*3iptB  liy  Kcnen.  who,  with  iiu  iiK'lhcxIicitl  hulilta,  ccuciallf  marked 
*|^^  of  iMcipt,  ami  ofli-n  inrticfttctl  the  ebanci;!  of  tniMmiBaion.  The  Uata 
y^'J  in  ensuicst  iritb  the  pea  muUo  by  ]r«r»cii  io  tUo  tiaiuorjpt^.  Fmm  llio 
""■Bllta gmn,  ooe  wtmlil  Uiiiik  a  praotia«l  Isilitor  migbt  deciiibcr  mueli  of  wbat 
***>iMrtliimigh. 

<  Tbs  ibrioai  mr«4«iice  U  tbut  tbiswua  wrilicii  in  reply  to  soiuv  wiuuiuaioft- 
'W  netlfed  fium  fcncn  ftlWr  Ibu  rurtner  nuto  IumI  bwn  pvuiu^d. 

to 
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to  employ  the  Baron  Breteiiil,  or  do  joa  (oa)  mci|uio800  in  ICl 
Calonne  or  will  yoa  (on)  Imtq  the  Belection  to  him  t ' 

Fcrsrn  forwanlH  what  he  considers  iin  appropriate  form  of  fiiKt^  I 
powers,  and  ironcludea  thus:  'The  full  power  is  to  be  writtF^^K^ 
in  invisible  ink,  and  banded  as  quickly  as  possible  to  iL^  ■^> 
individual  who  wilt  deliver  this  letter.  I  am  very  well  treaie  ^J 
here ;  your  sister  is  good  for  you  and  for  me.* 

There  is  much  that  is  deeply  suggestive  in  these  mutual  cmtr'm- 
munications.     The  style  ana  the  tone  of  familiarity  are  rcmarfc^. 
able,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Ferscn.     The  last  barrier  lliawi 
is  allowed  to  drop  in  intercourse  with  royal  pcrsonafjea  is  ttt^»c 
of  st)'le  and  title.     Four  months  later,  on  October  31,  MarL-«5- 
Antoinctte  wrote  to  Fersen  :   *  Wc  have  read  quite  well  all  tUat 
was   written    in    white;    but  fiencpJartA  tlifl  King  tUsjNiisra  itnT^A 
ceremony  i  it  will  he  more  easy  to  put  sxmplif  You^      Vet  we  ficad 
that  in  June  Fersen  had  already  addressed  Marie-Antitinerte 
with  the  unceremonious  You  ;  that  he  even  ventured  on  a  Itbei-t  t 
which  not  every  prince,  but  only  a  princely  relative,  «cciiniir»g 
to  etiquette,  was  entitled  ti>,  when  he  designated  the  Archdurhe«» 
Marie  Christine  as  simply  *  your  sister.'     Person's  lan^'uagc     i» 
that  of  one  discussing  matters  with  a  person  with  whom  he  fe«?'ls 
himself  on   a  perfect  equality.     There  is  no  trace  of  courC-^y 
deference  in  his  phrases.     Marie-Antoinette's  langua^,  ogain^    i» 
no  less  striking  for  its  thorough  familiarity  ;  the  di&tonce  orcft>~ 
narlly  indicated  in  some  form  between   blood   royal  and  etc^'y 
other  blood  is  nowhere  perceptible.     These  epistolary  efTasic*-*** 
carry  within  them  also  clear  proof  of  previous  corrcjpondei*  *^ 
between  the  two  in  a  strictly  confidential  form.     The  Quce*^  * 
first  note  is  dashed  off  in  cipher;  but  it  is  out  of  the  qucsii-^t^f* 
that,  under  the  close  watch  to  which  she  was  subjected  immec^*^' 
ately  after  her  return  as  a  virtual  prisoner  to  the  Tuilcries,  mea^  ^^  j 
could  have  been  found  for  arranging  a  cipher  with  Fersen.     H-;:^^*^^ 
the  cipher  been  a  device  resorted  to  for  the  first  time,  some  int_^^  ** 
ration  of  the  fact  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  discernible.     **"^^*^ 
it  is,  no  expression  warrants  the  inference,  that  the  Queen  w —   *^ 
doing  aught  she  was  not  quite  conversant  with.     There  is,  moH 
over,  incidental  evidence  that  her  entire  correspondence  wi 
Fersen  wns  not  meant  to  come  under  the  King's  eye.      We  ha" 
an    unsignrtl    but    aut()gTJiph    letter   of   Marie- Antoinette,  dat 
December  7,  17tH,  wiurh  was  rarried  to  I'crsen  by  a  M.  Lassf 
It  is  long  and  of  a  peculiarly  afftHrt innate  character ;   but  the 
not  composed  in  cipher,  the  text  has  many  gaps  due  to  I-'en.,-^         ^ . 
pen.     Here  arc  specimens  of  the  Queen's  familiar  langtug^^^^^l 
*  How  is  your  health  ?     I  lay  a  wager  you  do  not  uursc  yonncl 
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a  liiit  tou  do  wronfj.'     A  pap  interv«nc9  :  *  Adieu  ;  the  idea  of 

rtiwUlr  is  an  exL-ellent  one ;  jt  is  duublj  useful  to  yuu,  nnd  1 

rilj  Buke  use  of  it  with  prudence,  but  oceasionall}'  this  winter  ; 

■d/eu once  more  .  .  .'  and  here  follows  another  gap.      In   this 

stnctljF  intimate  letter,  the  Queen,  after  referring  to  the  '  in- 

nmieaieaccii'   surrounding    her    correspondence    with    Ferscn, 

**y%y  '  Tkit  rcry  datf  J\l.  de  Lajwrte,   who  takes  ercn/thinff  to 

iAr  Kinff,  hufifirjvd   to  give    him   your  parcel.^      The  sentence 

ilid  not  6ni&h  with  these  words.     A^in  the  discreet  Fer&eu  has 

done  bis  best  to  obliterate  what  followed  ;    but  the  words  left 

*»adiiie  are  gravely  significant.      It  wouhl   be  vain  to  assert 

Uut  the  Queen's  letters  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  an  intimacy 

■od  k  confidence  that  arc  exrrptiuniil. 

Fcnen's  journal,  and  liis  correspondence  with  various  |>ersons 

LKvidei  the  Queen,  furnish  from  this  time  forward  a  tolerably 

Vftupletc    view    of  the    schemes    at    H-hich,    in    concert    with 

[■iifif-.'Vntoincttc,  he  worked  with  undng-i^in);  energy.    The  key- 

lofhis  policy  were,  rescue  through  intervention  from  abroad, 

diraination    from    its  direction   of  the   Eml^ant  Royalist 

^nt,  as    being    without    valid    title    to    authority.     Fersen 

nil  fervent  Royalist  in  principle,  but  still  more  the  devoted 

(ittipioa  of  Marie- Antoinette.      He  tabouretl  indefatigably  that 

^Powers  should  have  regard  s<de]y  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 

e,  and  dismiss  as  illegitimate  all  representations  emanating 

the  Emigrant  Princes.     The  present  publication  irrefutably 

e*  that  Ferien   acted  with  Marie-.\nloinette*s  entire  cog- 

TinQw.    What  has  been  often  surmised  is  now  demonstrated  : 

JItrie-Antoinette  directly  and  passionately  urged  the  invasion 

"'France;  while  she  deliberately  laid  herself  out  dereltfully  to 

le  individuals  who  tvere  striving  to  snve  the  Crown  as  a 

tittd   one.      At    the   same    time  she    weakened    the    already 

ken  ranks  of  French  Koyatism  by  irrepressible    hursts  of 

d  resentment,  which  in  return  provoked  bitter  feelings. 
After  conferences,  first  with  the  cautious  Mercv  at  Brus!K;9s, 
"wi  then  with  the  feverish  (lustavus  at  Aix-la-Clia|K-Ilo,  I'erscn 
IBvoeedeil  to  Vienna  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Emperor 
JLcopold  by  personal  appeals  to  co-operate  effectively  against 
revolutionary  movement  in  France.  He  was  empowered 
'  *«gD  an  engagement  for  the  despatch  of  a  Swedish  force  to 
••fld  by  sea,  if  the  Emperor  would  undertake  to  move  from 
wher  side.  The  traditional  dilatoriness  of  the  Austrian 
OQncih,  the  Emperor's  pcrson.il  vacillation,  and  the  inlluence 
lainiiters  grown  grey  in  established  tradition,  thwarted 
[""Wn.  His  diHiculties  were  enhanced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Wte  (I'Artois  in  company  with  Calonne,  wbq  alTectetl  to  repre- 
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sent  the  Royalty  of  France  and  u>  discredit  Fcrsco's  _ 
to  sprnk  a«  iliu  muutlipiwc  of  the  Tuilfrica,  FcrK'ii 
a  pninri^iil,  tliiit  the  nnnL-\ntion  of  AvIgtiuD  should  bf^.n 
plea  lur  coiiveoing  a  Congress  in  »)me  town  Denr  tU 
frontier,  and  thnt,  simultaneously,  prt-panitiuns  should  bvl 
prosecuted  for  effective  operations  in  the  event  of  the  Ai 
not  iK't'ominff  frightened  into  a  milder  frame  of  mind.  D 
on  the  ntUer  hand,  tiilktHl  incessnntU't  Mvitbuut  listening, 
everything,  sjH-aking  but  of  Utwe,  and  never  of  negoc! 
His  ohjei't  was  to  pri^&s  the  Emperor  to  recognise  'M 
at  once  as  Kegeut,  and  to  get  him  to  give  public  ok 
the  march  of  troops,'  and  to  ohtain  his  assent  to  tboJ 
a  Manifesto  by  the  King's  brothiM's  and  the  PrinoH 
House  of  BourlHin,  prm-Iiiiming  *  thr  llegcnry  "f  M^obI 
devolved  <in  him  hy  right  of  birth  and  nMidered  iat 
able  by  the  impossibility  of  leaving  the  kingdom 
without  government.'  This  would  have  been  lani 
declaring  the  supersession  of  Loqis  XVI.,  who  had 
bis  snnctinn  tn  the  Cuostitutinn.  At  Vienna  there 
who  eagrrly  liacked  these  suggestions.  Not  a  few  Frent: 
grants  had  flocked  to  that  capital.  Person  found  there  Pi 
who,  'though  possessed  of  nothing,  had  with  him  h 
and  his  silver  plate.'  There  too  was  the  fascinating  D 
who  rtcw  to  enibmce  her  friend  Calonne,  and  surprised 
his  nightcap.  The  procrastinating  character  of  the  El 
however,  was  even  less  disposed  to  adopt  the  impetuoi 
tions  of  Artois  than  the  raorc  plausible  schemes 
After  two  months'  slay,  Fersen,  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  attained  in  Vienna,  turned  his  steps  boc] 
Brussels. 

Fersen's  motive  in  going  to  Brussels  waa  the  hope 
be  might  And  chords  more  ready  to  vibrate  under  his 
those  he  had  been  trying  to  play  upon  in  Vienna, 
duchess  ^fa^ie•C'h^i8tine,  married  tn  the  Dnke  of  Snxc-T 
was  Regent  of  tlie  Austrian  Xetherl.ands,  ami  by  her  si 
Count  Mercy.  *  From  all  I  lie;ir,*  Fersfu  wrote  to  (lusl* 
is  clear  that  the  impulse  comes  from  the  Archduchess  ai: 
Mercy.  1  know  that  evrrjthing  is  cnmmunicate<l  to  th 
passes  through  their  hands ;  it  is  on  them,  therefore,  S 
act,'  To  Tttube  hi'  fxpri'ssed  himself  more  distincojl 
Count  Mercy  and  the  Archduchess  ha*'e  confidence  it 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  them  tntcr  into  our  rifl 
accelerate  the  indispensable  prejmratious.'  Ferseni 
Brussels  on  OctoUurGlb,  and  ua  the  saint-  d.iy  ojK'ned  his  III 
on  Mercy.     The  cautious  Austrian  diplomatist  did  not 
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oteitain  with  favour  the  plans  urged  un  him,  though  he  is  rcpre- 
nled  as  having  been  ultimately  persuaded,  by  consideration 
*of  die   need  of  visible   measures  for  putting:   ^    ^top  to    the 
ftinces.'     Fersen  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  plea  that 
lAtX  he  was  urging  in  the  name  of  the  I'^rcnch  Crown  was  not 
Tcallj  desired  by  its  representatives.     Louis  XVI.  had  recently 
'•coepted  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  with  much  ostentation  ; 
■od  all  official  communications  from  Paris  expressed  acquies- 
■cnce  in  the  Constitution.     The  ultra-Royalists  denounced  what 
ihey  Btinnatized  as  a  base  defection  from  legitimate  principles. 
Looii  XVI.  and  Marie-Antoinette  were  branded  by  fanatical 
'Emigrants  apostates  from  the  true  faith.     '  It  is  alleged,'  Fersen 
antes  in  his  diary,  '  that  the  Queen  of  France  lets  herself  be  led 
Iff  Baraave  ;  that  she  is  greatly  set  against  the  Princes ;  that  she 
iMtiains  the  Emperor.     All  this  is  going  badly.*     Having  been 
cit  o£^  while  in  Vienna,  from    communications  with  Marie- 
Antoinette,  it  was  of  importince  to  Fersen  to  be  assured  that 
4e  Qneen  had  not,  under  pressure  of  the   events  which  had 
Iqpened  in  Paris  during  the  interval,  modified  her  views  in 
vgnd  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued.     Two  days  after 
TWdiing  Brussels,  Fersen  received  a  ciphered  letter  from  the 
-Qneen,  dated  September  26th.     *Your  letter  of  the  28th  has 
VDe  to  hand,*  wrote  the  Queen.     *  For  two  months  I  had  no 
lidings  of  you ;  no  one  could  tell  me  where  you  were.     Had  I 
hmrn  her  direction,  I  had  intended  to  write  to  Sophie  ;*  she 
vodd  have  told   me  where  you  were.'     A  gap  of  nine  lines 
tttenrenes:  *Here  we  are  in  a  new  position  since  the  King's 
'■mptance  [of  the  Constituti<m]  ;  to  have  refused  would  have 
Wq  nobler ;  but  this  was  impossible  under  the  circumstances. 
1  ihould  have  liked  the  acceptance    shorter  and   simpler,  but 
■nfoitanatelj  one  is  surrounded  by  des  sc^lerats*     Another  gap 
^KCDTs,  but  words  left  standing  indicate  the  suppressed  passage 
lohtve  had  reference  to  the  recovery  of  some  papers  belonging 
,  to  Fersen,  whereby  the  Queen's  mind  liad  been  much  relieved  : 
nenthe  text  continues  thus: — 

'  Hie  follies  of  the  Frinces  and  the  Emigrants  have  also  compelled 
^  oonne ;  it  was  quite  essential,  in  accepting,  to  remove  every  aus- 
jUgn  tiiat  this  might  not  bo  in  good  faith.  I  believe  the  best  means 
**  Bnducinff  disgust  with  all  this  is  to  appear  to  be  quite  in  it ;  that 
vQlnon  nu^e  it  clear  that  nothing  can  go  on.  For  the  rest,  not- 
"'^rtsnfling  the  letter  written  by  my  brothers  [the  emigrant  Princes] 
to  da  Kina,  and  which,  be  it  said,  by  no  means  produces  here  the  im- 
MHBoa  may  hoped,  I  do  not  see,  particularly  from  the  Pillnitz 
^Nlantion,  that  foreign  help  is  ready.     Perhaps  this  is  for  the  best, 

*  Fersen's  joungciit  Rister,  married  to  Count  Piper. 
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as  the  deeper  ve  get  tbe  more  these  sconzidrols  {et*  g\t«hx) 
beonnie  BCtiBiblo  of  Uioir  Kud'uituga,  so  as  porlmps  even  Ikenusclres 
oomo  to  wish  for  foroigu  iiitt^i-vciition.' 

Then  comes  a  reinnrkably  characteristic  passa^: — 

'  Voas  no  saaricz  combico  toot  c-o  que  jo  fnis  tlaus  ce  moment  B 
coAte,  ot  eucoTO  cotte  vilaine  race  il'Lommes  qai  &e  disent  attaohia  i 
qni  no  nous  nnt  jamais  fnit  quo  du  ina],  Kout-ils  onrag&(  ilaaK  ( 
moment ;  il  scmblo  qii'on  n  I'dme  asscz  basse  pour  fairc  aroc  plnia 
tout  ce  qii'oD  est  oblig^,  encore  eet-ce  lenr  .  .  .*  et  leur  condolte  qi 
nuos  a  untratui^H  diuiB  la  positiuu  uu  uous  sommus.* 

The  importance  nf  this  letter  lies  in  its  date,  Sopleoibcr  2i 
exactly  right  days  nt'ter  Diuis  X\'I.  had  solemnly  sworn  to  tl 
Constitutiunf  aftKr  rcjwated  mnsultatinn  with  certain  confident! 
advisei-f.     Madame  Campan   narrates  bow  she  secretly   intr 
duced  Bamave  at  night  into  the  Tuilerics,     The  Fcrscn  jxtpe 
fully  corroborate  the  relations  between  this  Kcvolutionary  jwl 
tician  and  the  Quren.      nnrnave  and  bis  associates,  Lntneth  si 
DujKtrt,  may  Ihi  regarded  as  slalcsmcn  (if  inferior  stuff,  but  tha 
action    at  this  conjuncture  certainly  uterited    some    ^atiluc 
Vet  we  have  it  now  under  the  Queen's  band,  that  her  heart  was  t 
the  while  brimming  over  with  bitterness  and  treachery  agaifl 
the  men  she  was  luring'  on  with  assuninccs  of  her  confident 
and  that  a-tte  vilaiiir  race  ifhtmimrs  and  ctirap/s  are  the  epith* 
she  apjilied  to  individuals  who  were  risking  tlu-ir  lives  in 
effort  to  save  the  throne  from  destruction.     Fersen   replied 
a  letter  containing  a   report  of  his   \'ienna  experiences,   a.: 
entering  fully  into  the  policy  to  be  pursuccL     Tliis  documei 
written  with  the  purpose  of  eliciting  distinct  instruction  oi 
the  royal  wishes,  is  remarkable  for  the  omission  of  all  refered 
to  Louis  XVI.,  as  if  be  bad  not  at  all  to  be  consulted  : — 

'  nore  I  am  book  at  lost/  Fer«t-i)  begius.  ...  *  I  pity  yon  '. 
having  been  obb'g&d  to  sanction,  bat  I  fuel  yniir  poaittou  ;  it  is  borriU 
there  woe  nothing  elseto  be  done.  .  .  .  Is  all  ho]>e lost  ?  Donotr: 
way  to  desjxiir  if  any  remains.  If  it  i»  yonr  wikIi  to  bo  helptni 
hope  yon  will  bo  so;  bot  fir  this  it  is  iodiiipcnBablu  to  know  yC 
wishes  and  your  plans,  so  as  to  moderate  or  to  Btimolate  the  gca 
inteutioD  of  tho  Ejug  of  Swc^len  and  the  otlior  PoworK,  for  nndor  ' 
ciroumBtaiiees  the  Princes  iiniHt  bo  more  nnxilinries.' 

Fcrscn  states  in  the  plainest  words  what  might  be  ex] 
from  the  various  sovereigns.     Of  Marie- Antoinette's  broiber 
says:  'The   Emperor   is   the   least    willing;    he  Is   weak 
discreet ;  he  promises  everything,  but  his  ministers  always 
him  back.'     Fersen  explains  the  measures  he  bad  connset 
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rt  Vieniu — ^meeting  of  a  congress — demand,  '  in  terms  of  the 
Rllniti  dedaiation,  for  the  liberty  of  the  royal  person — advance 
cfConet  towards  frontiers,  and  the  landing  at  Ostend  of  Swedish 
ud  Ranian  tnxipi.  This  was,  however,  subject  to  what  the 
i^Hcn,  with  her  snperior  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  France, 
■ight  deem  expedient.  Fersen  accordingly  demanded  cate- 
lancil  reifies  to  three  questions : — 

*  L  !■  it  jroor  intention  sincerely  to  throw  yontself  into  the  Bevo- 
UoB,  lad  do  yon  boUeTe  that  nothing  eUe  can  be  done  ?  2.  Do  yon 
vUi  to  be  helped,  ox  do  yon  wish  all  negociationfi  with  tho  Court  to 
ansf    8.  £^Te  yon  any  plan,  and  what  is  it  ? ' 

In  a  postscript  Fersen  added,  '  Don't  let  your  feelings  carry 
jw  orer  to  the  enragh,  they  are  wretches  {sctfl^rats)  who  will 
■ner  do  anything  for  you ;  one  must  use  them,  but  be  on  the 
nod  against  them.*  The  Chevalier  de  Coigny  carried  this 
Wter  to  I^uis;  and  on  October  19  Marie- Antoinette  replied  in 
OBphadc  terms.  *  Reassure  yourself ;  I  do  not  let  myself  take 
pit  with  the  enrages ;  if  I  see  and  have  relations  with  some 
iBOagst  them,  it  is  only  to  make  use  of  them  ;  they  all  inspire 
Mi  with  too  much  horror  for  me  ever  to  let  myself  t^e  part  with 
Am.'  And  then  she  added:  'The  French  are  atrocious  in 
cmj  respect ;  one  must  take  great  care  that,  if  those  here  keep 
Ab  nmeniand,  and  we  have  to  live  with  them,  they  should  not 
b  ible  to  reproach  us  with  anything ;  but  it  must  also  be 
bme  in  mind  that,  in  the  event  of  those  abroad  again  becom- 
bf  the  masten,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  not  to  displease 
wn.  .  .  ,  '  A  fortnight  later  the  Queen  wrote  again,  *  Be 
^nhe  at  ease,  never  will  I  let  myself  take  part  with  the  enrages ; 
ooe  must  use  them  to  prevent  greater  evils;  but  as  regards 
|M)d,  of  that  I  perfectly  know  them  to  be  incapable.*  These 
Vnds  oonreyed  to  Fersen  the  assurances  he  longed  for.  Freed 
hn  doubt  as  to  the  Queen's  mind,  he  proceeded  with  renewed 
ttojy  to  promote  that  armed  rescue  from  abroad,  which  he 
Wined  must  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  Kingly  authority. 

Amongst  the  Royalist  Emigrants  Fersen,  however,  had  not 
*  far  enemies  : — 

'ICioy  blame  my  conduct  and  say  I  have  acted  only  &om  ambition, 
^tUt  I  have  lost  you  and  the  King.  ...  I  hod  the  ambition  to  bo 
j'ttrice  to  yon,  and  it  will  bo  a  sonrco  of  regret  all  my  life  not  to 
**>  Succeeded ;  I  wished  to  acquit  myself  of  a  portion  of  the  obli- 

Ca  which  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  havo  to  you ;  and  I  desired  to  show 
one  can  be  attached  to  persons  like  yourself  without  having  a 
'^Ui  interest.  ...  I  know  you  have  seen  my  valet's  wife ;  what 
"'bSbssI    But  to  Boch  I  ought  to  have  been  acoostomed.*  (Oct.  28, 

Two 
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Two  tlajs  later,  Fersen  wrote  to  Taube  : — 

'  The  Qaeen  intimates  that,  being  left  wholly  unsapported,  the  King 
of  France  necessarily  could  not  cviido  accoptanco  ;  that  ehe  will  press 
for  the  congress  .  .  .  and  that  on  tho  meeting  of  the.  Plenipoten- 
tiaries means  n-ill  be  forthcoming  ...  to  arrive  at  an  nnderstanding 
about  operations.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  one 
must  not  let  oneself  take  part  with  the  Princes,  for  that  wonld  bo 
against  the  King  of  Franco's  wish.  .  .  .  During  the  interval  the 
King  and  Qaoen  will  continue  to  cajole  the  people  with  the  view  of 
cansing  a  belief  that  they  are  in  good  faith,  of  inspiring  confidence  and 
of  securing  the  means  for  action :  but,  as  I  have  abmdy  stated,  they 
are  determined  not  to  act  throngh  the  Princes,  being  resolved  to 
work  by  thomselves  and  in  concert  with  the  foreign  Powers,  and  then 
employ  as  an  instrument  tho  Princes  and  tho  Emigrants.' 

The  intensity  of  the  Queen's  jealousy  of  the  Princes,  'and 
the  profound  disunion  between  her  and  Madame  Elisabeth,  are 
graphically  revealed  in  the  following  bitter  ejaculations,  written 
on  October  31st : — 

'  The  letter  of  Monsieur  to  tho  Baron  [de  Brcteuill  has  astounded 
and  revolted  ns  ;  bat  patience  is  necessary,  and  at  this  moment  one 
mnst  not  show  anger  too  plainly  ;  still  I  will  make  a  copy  to  show  to 
my  sister.  Our  home  (tnf^rieur)  i»  a  hell;  lliore  is  no  possibility  of 
Baying  a  word  even  with  the  best  intentions  in  tho  world.  My  sister  tg 
so  thoroughly  indiscreet,  so  surrounded  by  intriguers,  and,  above  all,  so 
under  the  domination  of  her  brothers  abroad,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  converse  with  her,  or  one  would  have  to  quarrel  aU  day  long.* 

What  a  weird  gleam  is  here  flashed  into  the  mournful  dreari- 
ness of  this  palace-prison,  torn,  even  in  that  season  of  desolation, 
by  irrepressible  animosities  and  ungovernable  passions  I 

The  restless  Gustavus  chafed  impatiently  at  what  he  termed 
the  truckling  attitude  of  the  French  King  and  Queen. 

*  The  action  of  the  French  Court  has  most  certainly  exceeded  in 
cowardice  and  ignominy  all  that  could  bo  anticipated  or  that  the  past 
can  show,'  wrote  Gnstavns  to  Fersen;  'but  still  more  deplorable 
is  it  that,  after  having  so  greatly  lowered  its  dignity,  it  still  farther 
strives  to  thwart  the  efforts  which  its  brothers  and  the  Powers,  sin- 
cerely interested  in  its  fortancs  and  in  the  French  throne,  are  readj 
to  make  for  its  help.  ...  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  it  is  most 
essential  yon  should  represent  to  the  Queen  of  France  the  tremendous 
harm  she  is  doing  herself  by  the  lino  of  action  sho  has  adopted,  not . 
merely  through  ill  wrought  to  the  common  cause,  bat  likewise  through 
the  hatred  she  is  drawing  on  herself  from  all  who  have  sacrificed  or 
compromised  thomselves  for  her  soke' 

Fersen,  who  never  lacked  decision,  addressed  to  the  Queeo  a 
memoir,  in  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

'The- 
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■The  Empeiror  is  deoeiving  yon.  Ho  will  do  nothing  for  yon,  and 
mckr  the  specionB  pretext  of  yonr  personal  safety,  and  the  fulfilment 
tf  yonr  intentions  by  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  Princes,  he  is 
■ihmrltwiing  yofa  to  yonr  fiite  and  lotting  tho  total  ruin  of  tho  kingdom 
bs  niTwiiiiiniatfld  * 

Fenen  blontly  told  the  Queen  how  it  was  said  that 

'sdeaire  to  rule,  and  a  dread  of  being  rnlcd,  makes  you  prefer  to 
act  thzoagh  the  Constitution  and  to  employ  tho  factious,  rather  than 
be  indebted  to  the  Princes  and  Emigrants  for  a  ro-establishment 
«f  yonr  nathori^ ;  that  you  would  sooner  lc>8e  the  Kingdom  than 
a  fraction  of  that  authority,  and  a  thousand  tales  of  this  kind,  each 
■ore  nbmrd  than  the  othor.  These  notions  have  been  circulated 
— fmgiit  the  nobili^,  and  are  believed ;  very  sensible  persons,  and 
«bo  weie  attached  to  you,  ore  even  disposed  to  adopt  tbem.  ...  In 
tta  pontion  yon  are  in  .  .  .  you  must  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
uportft.  .  .  .  For  this  it  is  indispensable  to  decide  on  a  plan  and  pursue 
it  with  all  possible  activity.     Here  is  one  I  propose  to  you.' 

Asatunuig  that  no  initiative  could  be  expected  from  the 
Emperor,  Fenea  urged  an  appeal  to  the  Northern  Powers  and 
Spain,  with  the  view  of  forcing  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  into  a 
ooalition.  Gustavus  had  offered  to  act  as  intermediary  in  Berlin, 
but  this  Fersen  deemed  open  to  objection. 

■^Hie  King  of  Sweden's  offer,  though  well-meant,  cannot  be 
aen^tod.  Tub  bnstling  and  restless  spirit  of  this  prince  inspires 
diitrns^  and  at  the  present  moment  that  distrust  may  injure  your 
intueaia ;  without  assigning  this  reason,  you  must  tliank  him  for  tho 
oder  and  say  yon  would  nither  write  yourself  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
la  this  is  more  calculated  to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  good  will  .  .  .  and 
Jim  will  finish  with  those  charming  things  you  know  better  than  any 
one  bow  to  say.  .  .  .  Your  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  will  bo  short. 
Ton  will  thank  him  for  hie  message  through  M.  do  Moutier  j  you  will 
idl  faim  that  necessity  obliged  you  to  sanction  [tho  Constitatiou],  but 
that  jtm  are  resolved  to  change  tho  position  in  which  yon  are,'  i&c. 

Fenea  winds  up  in  terms  of  uncourtly  plainness : — 

'  Tonr  position  is  becoming  every  day  more  critical.  .  .  .  You  have 
already  aeen  the  reports  incessantly  spread  about  you  abroad,  with  the 
Tiaw  <H  alienating  tho  attachment  of  the  nobility ;  efforts  are  even 
madeto  dishonour  you  at  the  Courts  by  representing  all  your  steps  as 
■o  many  sets  of  wwknesB,  and  unless  yon  promptly  extricate  yourself 
'ficm  Uie  situation  you  aro  in,  you  will  bo  abandoned  by  all  parties, 
and  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  factious  and  the  Republicans.  .  .  . 
CoUentz  apparently  is  quite  determined,  and  if  you  do  not  act,  it  will 
doao.' 

To  put  the  Queen  still  more  on  her  guard  against  those 
wbom  he  calls  the  *  factious,*  Fersen  enclosed  a  copy  (which 

is 
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IB  not  given)  of  a  letter  written  by  I-afajette,  and   coDcIuilt^Wl 
thus : — 


*  From   all  I  liarc  coouuuuicatod,  yoa  aeo  linw  neceamrj  it  is 
doddo  ftt  once  nud  to  gire  me  iDstnictiouB.     Yon  cannot  cxintinoA 
70U  uo,  and  you  Lavu  ovorything  to  fear  fmm  Cublcuti:  and  tlie  Eitt.:^.- 
grants.  .  .  .  Answer  rac  withoat  loss  (if  time,  I  entreat,  what  niw.> 
lutioo  yon  mean  to  take ;  it  is  abeolutely  indtspeusablo  to  write  to  tk»« 
diflbront  Courts.  .  .  .  Not  a  moment  is  to  bo  lost.  .  .  .  Yesteriiay     ^ 
reoelved    yonr  long  letter.  .  .   ,    What   you   say  as   to   your   lioocB^ 
(inf^riivr)  grieTos  but  docs  not  surprise  ino ;  you  haro  to  undergo 
poatible  luisfortunes  at  the  same  tiine.' 

Marie- Antoinette  complied  eagerly  and  thoroughly  with  ere 
suggestion  from  her  friend.     She  wrote  to  Spain  and  the  oth 
Courts  exnclly  as  Kcrsen   prompted.     The  advice  in   no  de 
to  be  drawn  tu   gixid  fiutU  towards  any  revolutionary  section 
notably  not  towards  Lafayette — was  responded  to  with  im 
sioiied  vehemence. 

*  The  letter  of  sans  fort  [s  mokmuae  giTen  to  LaCsyotte]  wm  noA 
waiitiwl  for  mo  to  haro  him  iu  hurrur  .  .  .  he  ik  the  moat  uangerovuv 
^>f  alt — and  ixirhajta  the  only  one  really  to  be  feared.* 

Then  the  Qneen  bur»t  into  the  following  exriamatinn,  *  ^^4| 
Uie  accursctl  people,  how  melancholv  is  it  to  be  ubU{*e<l  to  li  v^^ 


lith   them,  and   lo  be  bound   to  render  the-m  service!'     Thtri 
is  M^mrthing  still  graver    in   the    Queen's   reply.     It   cootaii 
cridcncf    of   her    nmfimird    duplicity   at   a    most    critical    c*» 
jUDcturr  iDwartls  the   King^'s  oificial   advisers  and   mosi  sioc-r^ 
friends.     This  letter  was  written  oa  Drcember  7,  lil'l.      Tft*^^ 
Assembly  bad  just  Toied  two  drcrtrj  of  capital  conseqnen^^^ 
— one  inposittg  on  th«  clergy  an  oath  Co  the  Coostitatioa,  tft^^ 
■ecood  cmllii^  oa  tb*  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mareiice  to  disai 
the  Emigrants  in  tbctr  states.     ReIigi^Hls  Kmjries  rmboldrnc^ 
the  ncillatin^    Louis   XVL   to  vrtw  sb«   foraier  decwc.     '% 
coBBtrrart  the  d«n;:er  frutn  irroltttioaaTy  agitadoa  ai  this  sie- 
dw  Kiof  wvnt   ti>  ibr  AsannUy.  and,  with  audied  parade 
cmmeaC  Unpiajpr,  pnrfcasrd  in  tbv  bcr  ot'  the  oatioa  his  bear^.^ 
CMMWicnre  in  cbe  other  resotacioo,  which  was  TutnaUy  a  drcd-^^' 
tniM  9t  WOT  afnaasl  tWe  two  Princes  taf  Ae  Ebbuv.     TK   ^-* 
yvoc««diafr  bad  bvMi  drtmnused  on  after  taatan  d^beraxic 
with  bis  Cafasnec,  wbkh  cwpviscd  men  with  s{wcsa]  rlaina 
Ae  loval  ismKilfnrr.     In  thnt  Cabiwt  the  Miaiasrr  <tf  War 
XarUttM,  at  thai  tiMe  3<asluM  de  ^nrTs  to*«r.  bnttsant, 
ia«,  and  prrbu»  flifbiy,  bnt  ccttaiBlT  no  JsaruKin :  it 
Bntnwi  dr  M^twAlW,  a  fWsnTtd  K»«aUsc«  and 
and  Toarh^     ■■■  wW  Himinily  iiMiiil  tu  fav«Kt  iW 
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(m  viftlenoe.  By  addressing  nn  ultimatum  to  the  Electors, 
tMse  pcililiriana  hoprd  t<i  satisfy  pnpiilnr  fpcling;  by  nut  iii- 
cWin;;  the  Kmi>en>r  in  it,  tlicy  tiopud  ti>  cimfinp  upenitions 
■nhbltaiited  pru]Mjrtioiis  ;  and  by  »  succcssfu]  campaign  affstnat 
tMile  bw,  tbev  fondly  hoped  to  cOect  a  diversion  that  might  be 
fifOfficial  to  tho  tlimnc.  The  whdlc  s(-)irme  may  wrll  spc>in  to 
ntalmsely  chlmcricnl.  It  was  one  of  thcise  straws  which  only 
■Imrnine  mfii  clutch  at.  Such  as  it  was,  the  project  had  bLfii 
it'lcDude  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  King,  who,  both  in  public 
^' tf»  Aisembly  and  in  private  to  his  ndviscrjj,  made  use  of 
OTDicalfulatvd  to  create  the  impression  of  his  being  in  cordial 
wioBwith  the  viirws  of  the  one  and  of  the  others.  At  the  same 
itiiuiiit,  however,  we  fiod  the  Queen  writing  in  these  terms  to 
rVnea;— 

'Sboe  yesterday  Connt  Louie  de  Knrbonno  is  at  la^t  Hiiiister  of 

Wir;  what  glorr  for  Wttdann;  dt  Stael,  and  what  a  delight  to  have 

jhitliole  ariny  to  hcrsolf !  .  .  .  Like  you,  I  huW  that  evil  cnnnut  by 

iWfirorh  out  gtx»d;    for    this  reason  it  is  irubspensahle  tn  have 

'  i'tKga  fcffoe  operating  from  without ;  but  if  you  thick  that  the 

instil  rvflect,  and  arc  capable  of  foUowiug  a  system,  you  do  them 

^  Uteli  honour.  .  .  .    We  are   abnul   to  ihrlarfi   tear,  no!   against  a 

"Mrifroftf;  fyKtigh  to  cope  leith  im — tcf  are  too  coteartUi/  to  dn  thiU  — 

■'•fBi'iw/  the  Elector*  and  »omc  Gennan  princes,  in  the  hope  that  they 

*v«f  (Jc/cnJ  ihfviteltca.     Th«so  idiota  do  mit  soo  thoy  aro  sorviug  tm 

^  UoR.  fur  if  once  we  bogie,  all  the  Powers  must  take  part  from  tbo 

**irc  of  commou  self-defence.    Thereforf  ti  is  etisniial  Ihey  thould  be 

^'^hiy  jiermiadrd  that  wc  av.  ncHntj  unit}  vwicr  romytilaiutt,  and  that 

/"twl  tniy  to  hdp  n$  is  to  fall  on  vu  in   ftiU  force.  .  .  ,  Oh,  what 

^!pUteM  if  Some  duy  I  luay  be  enouf^h  ntyself  ngiun  to  prove  to  tbcso 

^'''SJrtJa  (yueax)  that  I  was  not  thoir  dupe!' 

.    ■'he  contest  removes  all  duubt  as  to  who  wore  the  icoundrels 

.     Oopstion ;    they  comprised    not   merely  individuals   in   the 

"    Wiisjry  who  were  doing  their  best  to  seire  the  Cniwn.      Marie- 

I    1*oiartti*  was  at  this  time   keeping    up  nirtive   clandestine   r«r- 

r***<*as  with  Karnavc  and  his  friends,  and  was  professini;  to  lean 

^?  them  with  a  most  confidinR-  trusL      They  also  knew  of  the 

.  I 'Ulnry    movements   in  contemplation,  anil,   in  the   interest  o( 

Crown,  they  loo   roncLirretl    in    tlie   paramount  impiirtance 


^: 


^^  Inducing  L«^tjpoId  not  tn  rush  Iiitu  the  conflict.  Madame  ilo 
/j^*l)  who,  from  her  intimacy  with  Nnrbnnne,  had  access  to 
^^caeUeni  information,  was  aware  of  this  clandestine  intercourse, 
^^ough  she  was  mistaJicn  as  to  its  details.  She  knew  of  a 
'^luojr  (rom  the  pen  of  Barnavc,  which  was  sent  by  the  Quccii 
J**  leupold.  She,  however,  erroneously  supposed  this  Memoir  to 
^*Ve  b«n  reproduced  in  the  terms  oi  the  Austrian  despatcli  of 
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February  12,  1792,  which,  on  being  made  pablic  in  France, 
proved  the  match  which  lighted  the  torch  of  war.     The  present 
correspondence  reveals  the  whole  history  of  this  Memoir.      It 
was  composed  by  Barnave  and  his  associates  with  the  view  of 
deterring  Leopold  from  striking  in  with  the  Electors — it  was 
composed  in  concert  with  the  Queen,  who,  with  every  profession 
of  concurrence   in   its  tenor,  undertook   to  have  it  transmitted 
through  Mercy  to  Leopold — but,  simultaneously  with  its  despatch, 
sent  through  Fcrsen  to  the  Fmperor  the  assurance  of  her  utter 
repudiation  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Memoir,  and  of 
her  earnest  prayer  for  action  in  the  contrary  sense.     A  more 
glaring  piece  of  double-dealing  all  round  than  is  thus  brought 
home  to  Marie-Antoinette  cannot  be  conceived.    The  letter  to 
Fersen  bears  date  January  4,  1792  : — 

*  I  write  but  one  word  to  you.  .  .  .•  The  individual  who  bringR 
you  this  will  tell  yon  and  make  you  understand  our  position  as  it 
really  is.  I  have  in  him  absolute  coDfideuoe,  and  he  merits  it  by  his 
affection  and  good  sense.  He  is  the  bearer  of  an  absurd  Memoir 
which  I  am  obliged  to  send.  It  is  indtspewable  the  Emperor  should  &«- 
thorotighly  convinced  there  is  in  it  not  one  tcord  of  our  own  or  of  our 
vsay  of  viewing  things ;  yet  he  must  give  me  a  reply  as  if  he  believed 
this  were  my  manner  of  looking  at  Uiem,  and  which  I  can  show,  for 
hero  they  are  so  suspicious  that  they  will  exact  a  reply.  The  b^irer 
of  these  papers  does  not  know  through  whom  I  have  them,  and  yon 
must  not  tell  him.  The  Memoir  is  badly  drawn  up,  and  one  sees  the 
scoundrels  (^gueux)  are  alarmed ;  for  our  personal  safety  we  must  still 
keep  in  with  them,  and,  above  all,  allay  their  suspicions  by  our  conduct. 
All  this  will  bo  explained  to  you,  as  well  as  why  I  o^en  cannot  inform 
you  beforehand  of  what  is  about  to  be  done.' 

An  entry  in  Person's  diary  on  January  8,  the  day  this  paper 
reached  him,  is  conclusive  as  to  its  authorship  : — 

'  Memoir  of  the  Queen  to  the  Emperor,  detestable,  drawn  up  hy 
Barnave,  Lameth,  and  Jhtport,  meant  to  &ighten  the  Emperor,  to 
provo  it  is  his  interest  not  to  make  war,  but  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, lest  the  French  should  disseminate  their  doctrines  and  sednoe- 
his  soldiery.     One  sees,  however,  they  are  themselves  not  at  ease.' 

At  this  conjuncture  Fersen  did  a  deed  which  only  unbounded 
affection  could  prompt,  and  only  a  nerve  of  iron  would  have 
ventured  on.  In  the  face  of  proscription  and  all  its  dread  conse- 
quences in  the  event  of  detection,  Fersen  dared  to  steal  into- 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Marie-Antoinette.  In 
such  secrecy  has  this  expedition  remained  buried,  that  no  hint 
of  it  transpired  before  the  present  publication.     The  conception 

*  Here  is  aa  emsore  by  Feraen. 
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tbis  bold  feat  was  due  to  no  sudden  impulse.  In  cold  blood 
rsen  formed  the  design,  and  with  imperturbable  coolness  he,pre- 
red  all  for  its  execution.  We  can  trace  his  arrangements  from 
■ir  inception.  The  first  indication  is  in  a  letter  of  October  30, 
)1,  to  Baron  Taube,  to  whom  he  confided  his  earnest  purpose 
leeing  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  *  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sent to  them  their  true  position,  inform  them  of  everything,  and 
cert  something  with  them.'  Fersen  begged  for  two  passports, 
h  blank  dates,  for  Cabinet  messengers,  purporting  to  travel 
n  Stockholm  to  Madrid  ;  one  was  to  be  for  himself,  the  other 
Baron  Reutcrsvard,  a  Swedish  officer  then  at  Brussels,  who 
t  his  companion  on  the  joumej.  In  order  to  be  able  to  get 
k  across  the  French  frontier,  he  requested  to  be  further- 
re  provided  with  another  courier  passport,  signed  by  the 
adish  Minister  at  Madrid.  Fersen  at  the  same  time  apprised 
rie-Antoinette  of  his  intention.  'Answer  me,'  he  wrote, 
vember  26,  *as  to  the  possibility  of  my  coming  to  see  you 
te  by  myself  and  without  a  servant.'  Marie-Antoinette's 
xanly  fears  became  vehemently  alarmed  at  the  suggestion,  and 
peremptory  words  caused  the  undertaking  to  be  postponed^ 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  come  here  at  this  moment,' 
wrote,  December  7,  '  and  when  I  say  so  it  may  be  believed, 
I  have  an  extreme  desire  to  see  you.'  Fersen,  however, 
ewed  his  instances,  and  under  January  21  there  is  this  laconic 
ly  in  the  diary — *The  Queen  has  consented  to  my  coming 
Paris.'  Twice  again,  however,  letters  from  the  Queen  made 
n  defer  his  departure,  measures  of  increased  stringency  having 
m  instituted  for  the  arrest  of  Royalist  emissaries  at  the  frontiers, 
at  last,  on  February  11,  in  company  with  Baron  Reutersvard, 
:  Unattended  by  any  servant,  Fersen  started  *  with  a  courier's 
isport  under  feigned  name.'  At  Tournai  the  Austrian  com- 
adant  warned  the  travellers,  whom  he  took  for  Swedish 
isengers,  that,  notwithstanding  their  Cabinet  passports,  they 
rt  expect  to  be  stopped  continually,  and  not  to  reach  Paris 
er  a  fortnight.  They  were,  however,  so  lucky  as  to  encounter 
impediments.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  February 
ten  was  in  Paris.  The  leading  incidents  of  this  journey  are 
rded  in  the  diary,  and  in  letters  written  to  Taube  and 
tavus  immediately  after  the  return  to  Brussels.  Between  the 
^ments  in  these  there  are  curious  discrepancies.  In  a  ciphered 
^^  to  Taube,  of  February  26,  we  read  the  following: — 

;.  am  back  here,  my  dear  &iend,  since  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
tefore  yesterday.  ...  I  left  this  on  the  11th,  and  reached  Paris 
■oat  difficulty  on  the  13th  at  six  in  the  ovening.    I  »aw  both  their 
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Maj'eMiies  th«  tame  evening  and  affain  the  foQoig'mg  etening  at  mi%i^\U 
I  Iefl»gniu,  aiid  to  ovailc  suspicion  I  was  oMigod  to  go  as  far  *a  Tau« 
and  oome  back  by  FoDtaineblcao.     Ontho  I'Jth  I  WBsagun  inPtrud 
Rix  in  the  evoniug.    /  did  not  dare  r«u  the  ritk  of  going  to  tht  CAaimu. 
/  ttntie  to  icnow  if  thei/  ("  on  ")  had  aiijf  ordertt  to  gite  me ;  and  the  21it 
at  midnight  I  started.    As  I  bad  bcCDwarood  of  difficulties  in  gelling 
out,  m  cuiuequcuce  of  pasgporU  being  domiuidtid  by  the  MtmicipaUiict, 
thongh  1  had  not  the  King's  [GnstavnH]  sanction  I  detonnincd  to  let 
the  Cbarg6  d'A£Rurc6  kuow  of  my  joumey,  and  I  got  a  courier's  put- 
port,  togotlicr  n-itb  ouc  from  M.  Lcseart  [  Minister  of  Foreign  A&itij. 
This  delayed  my  dcjtartun},  and  I  mmaiiiiHl  hidden  in  tlio  intctru- 
SoTcral  times  I  was  sttipped  but  not  rcoogniBcd,  though  doeelysu- 
mined;  and  in  a  email  Tillage  I  vms  on  the  point  of  being  arnded 
because  my  penumnl  duscriptiou  vms  wautiug  on  the  paasport,  aadit 
was  only  by  dint  of  repeatliig  Uint  wo  wore  couriers  and  foreigHi*, 
that  they  let  ns  pass,  after  nearly  four  Uoura'  detention.    Bat  B  m 
impossiblo  my  journey  idiuuld  over  bo  known.' 

Here  it  is  afGrmed  that»  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Fcrirn  lai^ 

both  the  King  and  Queen — that  he  did  so  Hgaiii  on  the  fnilow— 

ing  day — and  ibut  on  bis  return  to  Puris,  tiflcr  tlic  roundabout 

Journey  lie  took   to  throw   the  Hevolutioiinry  autUorities  off  tl&o 

scent,  be  never  ventured  again  to  approach  the  Palace.     The*** 

statcmcnu  arc  diametrically  contrary  to  what  wc  read  in  tl»« 

diary,  the  entries  in  which   bare  oil  the  appearance  of  hvi'^S 

been  made  at  the  time.     There  is  a  blank,  we  cannot  tell  whrtbf 

due  to  omission   or  to  leaves  having  been  lost,   for  the  intefT»" 

between  the  I4th  and  the  2l5t — the  days  spent  in  the  jouraev 

round  by  Tours  from  and  back  to  Paris.     But  for  all  the  i>iliC| 

days  the  notices,  though  brief,  are  marked  with  the  definit 

characteristic  of  Fersen's  general    habits.      He  states  tliat, 

having  dropped   Reutersviird    at  the  Hotel   des  Princes,  he  «"^ 

once,  on   arriving  in  Paris,  went  in  search  of  (luguelat,  a  eW"  J 

itdential  agent  of  the  Queen's,  whom  he  found  alter  some  dclt^iH 

a  letter  to  apprise   him   of  l-"ersen's  coming  not  having  bf*"**" 

delivered   in  time.      With    his  habitual  precision,  Ferst-n   nt'tc^ 

the   hour   he   found    (loguelat — seven    oVItK^k — and    then  wW*» 

*  H'rnt  to  the  Queen — paaed  hi/  my  customary  wai/,  afraid  t/'-^^ 

National  Guard;  did  not  see  the  KingJ     No  clue  is  given  as  t^ 

what  was   the  *customan/  tray,'  but  it  plainly   refers  to  *««-^v 

private  entrance  thniugh  which  in  f'omier  times  Ue  had  bad  nctri 

to  the  palaci-.      !t  will  bt  s^^en  tli-it  in  thi*  fuUnwing  eiitrv  I'tffV^ 

makes  spx'ial  note  uf  bow  on  that  occasion,  after  taking  leavr 

the  King  and  Queen,  be  was  let  out  by  the  *  great  <Ioor.'     H* 

we  come  to  a  really  perplexing  discrepancy  between  the  dii 

and  the   letter.     Nothing  ran   be  more  explicit  than  Fc 


Ma  rie-AntmnetU. 

itement  to  Taubp,  tliat  on  bis  r(!lurn  visit  to  Paris  be  never 
■nt  near  tbe  Tuileries.  In  his  tliarj  be  says  the  rcry  ccm- 
,Ty  :— 

'  Tneadaj,  Slet.  Wout  out  at  hix,  fouuJ  Rtiutcrgrurd,  with  whom  I 
^  all  armngemcDte  for  st«rtiiig  ut  midmght.  Accompanied  Gog. 
eoil'f  leave  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Quoon  iufurmed  me  that  tho 
>ly  itti  tbu  biul  Huinoir  Miit  hy  hor  to  the  Kuiperur,  and  c^inpufled 
JtarouTe,  PiijKirt  aud  Lamutli  hud  just  uoino,iiti(]  woh  detcfltablt?.  / 
Jt  t€a  and  $uyped  with  them.  At  midnight  I  Kent  aicaif.  Frantz 
«e  out  at  the  'jmit  door' 

"W»j  should  Fersen  have  made  deliberate  miseutements  in 
^rd  to  his  interviews  with  llie  King  and  Queen  to  so  trustcfl 
friend  as  Taubc?  With  the  materials  below;  us  it  is  iiiipos- 
ble  to  sii^f^rst  anv  e^plnnation.  Perhit[>s  a  more  critical 
tspectlon  ot  the  tti a iiu scripts  might  throw  ligUt  un  this  matter. 

I'be  passages  relating  to  Fersen's  conversations  with  tlic  King' 
:»d  Queen  are  of  capital  importance.  Gustavus,  inflamed  by 
ic  incessant  stimulant  of  hot-headed  Royalist  suggestions,  was 
^Terishly  bent  on  counselling  wild  and  fantastic  schemes.  One 
rat  for  the  escape  of  the  King  and  (^ueen  on  board  the  Swedish 
quulron  which  he  was  i:esolved  to  send  to  O^tend.  Kersen's 
nrewdaess  recognized  the  impracticability  of  tlight  in  the  coa- 
lition of  aiTairs  at  Paris. 

'Tbo  KiBg  will  not  and,  indeed,  cannot  go,  owing  to  the  strici 
Itch  set  on  him.  The  truth  in,  hu  eutorlaius  Bcmpleo,  having  so 
fteQ  promised  to  stay,  for  he  is  a  man  of  houcsty.  He  has,  hon-over, 
Sreed,  when  the  armies  ore  come,  to  go  with  smugglers  through  the 
>re«ts  Aud  to  hnvo  litmi^ulf  mut  by  light  troops.  .  .  .  '' Ali,"  [nid 
mtiB  XVL  to  Ferscn,]  "  wo  are  almie  mid  so  we  coti  speak.  I  know 
Un  charged  with  weakness  and  irresolatiun ;  but  never  was  any  one 
t  my  position.  I  know  I  missed  tLa  momeut;  it  was  tho  14th  of 
Illy.  1  onght  then  to  have  guno,  and  I  wished  it;  hut  bow  to  do 
>  wbcn  Monsieur  himself  begged  me  not  to  go,  nnd  Marshal  BrogUo 
i*vrercd,  'Tee,  we  can  go  toHetz,  hut  what  shall  we  do  whou  wo 
"O  there  r*  1  missed  that  momcut,  oud  have  never  fvund  it  since. 
havQ  been  abandoned  by  everyone." ' 

B'oGustavus,  Ferscn  wrote: — 

^A  point  on  wliioh  T  deemed  it  of  interest  to  be  Batisfied,  was  tho 
ttltoile  of  octiim  tho  King  felt  dtRposed  to  allow  ihu  i'owers  wliilst 
*  cootinaed  in  the  hands  of  the  rchcls,  and  the  degree  of  regard  that 
■«  to  be  paid  to  the  safety  cf  himwilf  and  h'w  family,  if  ho  remained 
^  their  keeping.  I  deemed  it  incumbent  to  represent  to  liim  all  tho 
■itagerB  he  might  be  exposetl  to  ...  at  tho  same  time  representing 
^V  uiaoh,  in  my  npiuiou,  those  daufiers  were  lessened  by  the  in- 
IilencBS  of  hie  prt^crvation  for  their  getting  a  better  cnpitolo- 

tioD. 


I  y  I  Marie- Antoinette. 

Dull.  .  .  .  (til  nil  llii!ii(i  iKiiiitK  tlio  Kiijg  agreed  with  me,  audsaid  t 

III  ll voiil,  <il'  liiH  lining  iitinldH  U>  gut  out  uf  Paris  by  flight  or  utl 

ivliiK,  III)  tviiiliiiil  tliii  I'dwhi-h  t(i  liiivo  no  thoaght  lor  his  pcno 
iluiiKDi'.  Iiilin  Hill,  III)  Hww  Unit  hiH  hafoty  lay  in  tho  interest  i 
I'iiIihIn  liiul  ill  liiii  pri'MTViiLiiin.' 

'I'lii>t  Itflirt'  ill  llic  iinportiiiicR  of  the  royal  lives  rccun  ( 
•nii'iillv.  mill  wiiN  Nliiirrd  liv  Mario- Antoinette.  More  thno  oi 
Jm'  v\|tii'^Hr'»  hrrw'ir  its  jicrrri'tly  iissurcti  of  her  personal  safi 
Iti't'iiiiNi'  111'  lii't-  liili'ltisic  viiliii'  iis  n  hostage.  Onir  quite  late  t 
ti  ilitwti  iMi  Im'I'  niitiil  iliiit  the  Revolution  might  possibk  1 
nolt'iii  h.-iutU  lui  so  siu'ittl  nil  ithjoct.  Fersen  fully  rxpUii 
llii>  «.'it|s'  <>l'  ilii'  tiili-rvt'iition  that  (lustnvus  contemplated;  a 
till-  (lidci^'in'r  N'twivn  the  n-si^iise  elicitetl  t'rom  the  King  a 
\\\\-  l»*ui*i'H  i>  tK"ii'v\  inc  *•'  :»tteiitiou  : — 

•  \  .UvVti\-,t  !.»  \\w  Kill*:  frv'iii  Ti'up  Majesty  yonr  int^^ntion, 
v»niii'vi»i:\  w.'.V.  iVa!  \>i  iV.(*  Fj?.--yivss  of  Kiuiffa.  nc:  to  t<>kiite 
Fi*i'..v  i!'.'  »!>.l;i  v.  ;&:■.:*.'.«■•;:  x-i  a  '.v.-Xti  pi'iTor^isit.Et.  s-:r  to  treat « 
iW  ivN-'v  V- 1  '..»  '.v  ^-^irtVVsi-.  M.  t-AT-by  azi  tie  kirgly  a::Uiorit] 

A\  »iv  v''"'"i">*'"'  •"*■■  C'''  *  *  •"-  '  ''■*  '  "'^-s  »^ '"'  sri-'iT.  \^i 
\  .  -,  ■  '  i-  .  ■  .  ft*-"^'.'"  :':■;-  -.■  ih  ■"':  ':•;  •.j%.-^l:  •/'■zTZjin 
X  ;.».i^  '  .■»v^vi\  V,'  :n.';;V\-  -.v.  yj-.-vi-j;  :.;  ••.—  ;JUL  iir.iji.  fiJ« 
*  .'■>  *".\  ''»  Vv  ^**'-j:  fc*-v.r,\*  v.,  'i;   i.';i:l-ir  xili  ••  r  Tr;.ill« 

I,' i>  .■  ■»  M  i'  .\- 'vix. ■<•-■;.■;- -  ^  ■-■.  ^..i  ct  vi&ir :  :z.  He  =:>ihe' 
■X  ■-»  >•.;.»",    *■  .\  ^-.^v  ■  ■-■  i  •.'..•'.::,  :z  ':.*  —xz.'^z.z.^s  t:   :-:cx  ioie 
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leqxdd  wu  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness  ;  on  the  l(kh 
Gitftnis  fell  bj  an  assassin's  hand;  while  Louis  XVI.,  after 
bring',  on  the  lOtb  of  the  same  month,  abruptly  dismissed 
NiriNnne,  was  obliged  on  the  15th,  in  deference  to  the  clamours 
if  the  tumultaoas  Assembly,  to  accept  Dumouricz  as  Foreign 
IGniitR — a  nomination  involving  war,  not  merely  with  the 
Kcton  bat  with  the  Empire.  The  French  Ambassador  at 
^eona,  Noailles,  received  instructions  to  address  a  categorical 
Jnud  that  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  Netherlands  should  be 
■dKed.      Instantly  Marie-Antoinette  sent  warning  to  Fersen : 

'31m  reply  to  Domooriez*  letter  is  all  that  is  waited  for.  This 
line  alxmdy  let  M.  de  Mercy  know.  The  plou  of  operations  is  to 
'rikek  ihrongh  Savoy  and  the  territory  of  Lioge,  in  tho  hope  of  being 
■He  to  eflbet  something,  as  in  these  two  quarters  there  are  insufficient 
Inat.    Tnrin  has  alretidy  been  put  on  its  guard  by  me  three  weeks 

When  Fersen  received  these  lines,  efforts  were  being  made  to 
MM  his  removal  from  Brussels.  The  new  Regent  in  Sweden 
Vh  especially  indisposed  to  look  with  favour  on  those  who  had 
'taa  the  friends  of  Gustavus.  Fersen  was  deprived  of  official 
'landon,  bnt  he  stubbornly  refused  to  obey  the  summons  homo. 

*Iam  deiermined,  my  friend,'  ho  wrote  to  Taube, '  not  to  go  bock 
liSmden  at  present,  as  I  alone  hold  the  threads  of  oU  matters ;  oud 
■  in  ttiose  appertaining  to  their  Majesties  pass  throngh  my  hands, 
I  «nld  not  absent  myself  without  their  suffering  and  even  being 
rtoUy  broken.' 

To  the  Queen  he  wrote  : — 

*]fy  &ther  is  nrging  me  to  return  and  give  up  everything  ;  this  I 
viD  DBver  do,  even  were  I  to  be  reduced  to  misery.  I  have  enough  to 
idwt  on  by  the  sale  of  my  goods.  ...  I  am  determined  nothing  iu 
ft(  world  shall  be  able  to  induce  me  at  the  present  moment  to  give 
^smytiiing.' 

Uke  a  champion  knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  Fersen  felt 
si  point  of  honour  not  to  fail  in  the  hour  of  darkening  trial 
ftslady  of  his  heart's  devotion. 

The  reply  of  the  Imperial  Court  laid  down  three  conditions 
*  indispensable  for  the  continuance  of  good  relations  with 
Amoe — 1st,  Compensation  to  the  dispossessed  Princes  of  the 
^{dre  in  Aliace ;  2nd,  Compensation  to  the  Pope  for  Avignon  ; 
M|  Ghiaiantees  ensuring  to  the  Executive  in  France  the  forces 
■Btdibl  to  inspire  neighbouring  states  with  a  sense  of  security. 
^  its  publication  the  popular  feeling  was  lashed  into  fury. 
"Odiinff  short  of  instant  war  would  satisfy  the  nation.  On 
^>il  30  Ixinis  XVI.,  in  a  voice  haU-choked  by  emotion,  said 

to 
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in  the  Assembly  :  *  It  1ias  been  my  thity  to  exbaust  every  inean«. 
fur  the  innintpnanre  iif  prace.      \»w  I  VAtmc  t»  propose   to  ft 
{(tTimvlly  vria  o^aiiist  the  Kiaj;  of  Hungary  and  itubrmta.'     Oj 
the    day   imm<^diately    preceding    tliis    announceiiieni,    whici 
opened   a  period  of  blomlshcd   unpnrulleled    in    damtton    «ii» 
tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,   IVlarie-Aiiluiiicttc,  tmnblin^  with  fi 
lest  ealeulntions  of  prudcnco  mit^bt  yet   iiiducu   forri^o   Puirci 
to  stave  off  a  conflict  which  she  was  invoking  with  passioiuit 
ardour,  detpatcbed  to  Fersen  hurried  tvords,  in  which  at  Uii 
distance  of  time  there  still  vibrates  audibly  the  throb  of  h 
eager  longings: — 

'  Tu-morrow  the  Mtnistcrn  unci  tho  Jacobins  nuko  tbo  King  daokre 
war  agaiust  tlio  Uoiisu  of  Austriii^  on  the  plea  that  by  its  tnatietof 
last  year  it  has  violated  tbe  aUJimce  of  '56 ;  and  that  it  lus  aoit 
replied  catogoricaUy  tu  tbu  lost  deapatchoH.  Hinisttirs  bupe  thi* 
nionsure  will  inspire  alarm,  and  that  in  three  woeks  tfaoro  will  be 
ncgcciattoDB.  Gvt  tjra»t  lhi«  tiuiif  ni>i  1m  to,  and  ihat  at  lati  anjiooe 
will  be  iaicn  for  all  Ihe  outra-jes  recetced/rom  the  countrjf.' 

There  is  something  terribly  tragic  in  the  infatuated  ligbtness 
of  heart,  with  which  the  Queen  deliberately  rushed  forwanl  to 
assist  in  firing  with  her  own  hand  the  pyre  whereon  she  aad 
her  husband  were  burnt  to  death. 

Invents  thickened  fast,  and,  a*  the  circle  of  fire  grew  cloiT 
around  theTullcries,  communication  with  friends  abroad  bccwn^ 
increasingly  dlilicult,    Correspondence  was  carried  on  for  »  nbilc 

Some  of  those  given  are  of  deep  H 
ntrovertible  pruufs,  that  to  toe  ^ 
last  .Marie-Antoinette  vehemently  urged  on  the  invasion  of 
b'rnnce,  that  she  was  directly  privy  to  the  Brunswick  MnniintOi 
and  that  it  was  she  who  determinedly  set  her  faw?  against  ib*^ 
entertainment  of  Lafayette's  proposal  for  carrying  the  Roy** 
Family  to  Compii'gne,  and  thus  by  her  induence  ensured  l*>^ 
rejection  of  the  last  feaaibh;  scheme  whereby  the  lives  of  be* 
husband,  her  children,  and  her  own  self  might  have  bees> 
saved. 

On  June  5,  Fcrsen  was  informed  of  'orders  having  been  gtf^* 
to  Luckner's  army  to  attack  without  delav  j  he  himself  is  '^g^***T^ 
this,  but  the  Ministers  are  jwremptory.  The  troops  aredeficic«*JB 
in  everything,  and  in  tbe  greatest  possible  disorder.*  The  Que*^^^ 
also  warned  him  against  an  agent  ^  sent  bif  my  CorutitutiQiiaiif^^* 
and  l»carer  oi  a  jwipcr  he  had  received  out  of  the  Queen's  w^'^' 
band,  Fersen  wa^  lutaionisbod  lu  speak  and  act  in  public*  V 
the  views  of  these  Constitutionalists  were  in  accordance  with  ^ 
Queen's  wishes  and  desires* — a  continuation  of  the  old 


in  the  disguise  of  commercial  letters  with  cant  terms,  but  Idlers 
soim  shrank   into  brief  notes.     Some  of  those  given  are 
interest.       They    t'unii<>h    incontrovertible    pruufs,    that    to 
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filb  Barnavc  and  his  friends.  Tlio  (^iiecn  rclird  wholly  on 
ncneiroia  abroad,  and  never  for  an  Instnnt  did  her  confidence 
ifaer,  eren  when  the  Tuileries  had  been  invaded  hy  the  mob 
■Jnae  SOth.  'Our  position  is  terrible,'  she  wrote  after  that 
cm^'batdo  not  alarm  yourself  too  much.  I  feel  courage,  and 
I  bn  wmething  which  tells  me  we  shall  soon  be  happy  and 
whL  Thii  one  idea  bears  mc  up.'  Even  more  explicit  is  an 
j^attut  though  undated  note,  written  partly  in  cipher  and 
fnj  with  invUible  ink.  *  Do  not  worry  yourself  on  my 
noioL  Believe  me,  courage  always  imposes  on  men.  The 
Unon  we  have  just  taken  will  leave  us,  1  hope,  time  to  wait ; 
ht  BX  weeks  more  are  very  long.  I  dare  not  write  more  to 
Jii;  good-bye ;  hasten  as  much  as  you  can  the  help  promised 
klor  oar  delirei&nce/  The  remainder  was  in  invisible  ink, 
•dim  thus: — 

*I  exiit  itill,  but  it  Js  a  miracle.  Tho  20th  was  a  horrible  day. 
I  a  so  longer  me  they  menace  most,  it  is  the  life  of  my  husband ; 
Aflo  not  hide  this.  He  showed  a  firmness  and  strength  which  for 
tiaoment  inspired  awe,  hut  the  dongora  may  recur  at  any  instant. 
IfeirtTOV  are  in  receipt  of  tidings  from  ns.  Farewell.  For  our 
■b  ttte  care  of  yourself,  and  do  not  worry  yourself  on  our 
mnL' 

Grieroosly  as  the  Queen's  judgment  was  at  fault,  the  bravery 

^  the  woman   must   command    acknowledgment,    who,    in   a 

y^tion  to  desperate,  could  write  so  boldly.     The  '  haughty 

^Mitrian,*  grossly  traduced  in  foul  lampoon  and  ribald  caricature, 

^*fer  evinced  the  mettle  of  her  spirit  more  grandly  than  when, 

*pnsence  of  dire  peril  that  might  have  unnerved  the  stoutest 

^*U  she  uttered  these  fearless  M'ords.    Fersen's  methodical  habits 

^>>gistration  fix  the  receipt  of  this  note  to  July  8 ;  and  that  date 

f^'uiuinet  what  was  the  decision  referred  to.     It  can  only  have 

^*li  the  rejection  by  the  Court  of  Lafayette's  first  offer  of  his 

^^cei  when,  after  the  occurrences  of  June  20,  he  suddenly 

jptmied  in  the  Assembly.    It  rests  on  unimpeachable  authority, 

f^^  at  this  period  six  weeks  were  reckoned  ample  by  the  Generals 

h5^  the  Coalition  for  effecting  a  victorious  advance  as  far  as  Paris. 

T~^*  therefore  have  here  proof  that  Marie-Antoinette  was  in  pos- 

^^^vion  of  the  calculations  on  which  the  Allies  relied,  at  the  time 

..^^en  Lafayette's  first  offer  was  declined.     It  most  be  admitted 

^^^t  events    augured   well    for   the   Allies   at   this   time.     At 

^^taiemin  and  at  Tournai  the  raw  French  levies  had  been  so 

^^^ully  wonted,  that  they  seemed  a  mere  rabble  that  would 

?^y  before  a  troop  of  Austrian  hussars.      The  public  agitation 

***  IWis  at  the  tidings  of  these  reverses  hod  exhibited  itself  in  a 

^'^^'d  Ibrm.     The  tense  of  national  peril   checked  of  a  sudden 
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178  Marie' Antoimtte. 

the  frenzy  of  faction  in  the  Assembly,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Lamourette,  eternal  brotherhood,  was  voted  with  passionate 
enthusiasm,  all  the  members — Jacobins,  Girondins,  Fcuillants, 
and  Royalists — hugging  each  other  in  violent  embraces.  This 
melodramatic  scene  occurred  on  July  7,  on  which  day  Marie- 
Antoinette  instantly  wrote  to  Fersen : — 

'Tbo  diflferout  parties  in  the  National  Assembly  have  this  day 
united.  On  the  part  of  the  Jacobins  tbo  union  cannot  be  sincere ; 
tboy  simulate  in  order  to  cloak  some  project  of  theirs.  A  likely  one 
is  to  make  the  King  demand  a  suBpension  of  bostilitiee,  and  to  induce 
him  to  negociato  for  peace.  It  is  essential  to  viam  you  that  eeery 
official  «/ep  in  this  sense  wfill  tiol  be  the  King's  real  intention,' 

A  few  days  later,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  country  to  be  in 
danger.     Armed  legions  of  Federalists  were  announced  to  be 
on  the  march  to  Paris  from  Marseilles  and  other  cities.     The 
14th  of  July  was  fixed  for  the  Feast  of  the  Federation,  when 
in  presence  of  the  King   the  armed   nation,  assembled  in  the 
Champ  de    Mars,  was   to   swear   devotion  to  Liberty   and  tck> 
France.    At  this  supreme  moment,  notwithstanding  the  rcjectiovzk. 
of  his  previous  advances,  Lafayette  again  offered  to  attempt      « 
rescue.     He  undertook  to  surround  the  Royal  Family  with        i 
picked  force,  to  escort  them  to  Compiegne,  and  thence  to  conir^^ 
them  to  his  army.  Every  project  of  rescue  was  necessarily  attends  -^ 
with  risk,  but  this  one  decidedly  presented  reasonable  chanc 
of  success.     In  making  the  offer,  Lafayette  certainly  gave  pi 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  King.     Louis  XVL  not  mer 
declined  the  proposal,  but  couched  his  reply  in  cutting 
*The  best  advice  to  be  given  to  M.  de  Lafayette  is  always 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  factious,  by  fulfilling  his  duty 
general.*  *     That    this   refusal  was   greatly  due  to  the  Que 
has  been  often  surmised.     A  note  written  to  Fersen,  July  lli 
partly  by  the  Queen  herself,  and  partly  under  her  dictation 
Goguelat,  furnishes  proof  that  the  rejection  of  Lafayette's  pi 
posal  was  actually  forced  by  Marie-Antoinette  upon  the  feeb::^^^^ 
King,  who  was  desirous  to  close  with  it.     Here  is  this  impoita^^^" 
passage: — 

'  In  combination  with  Lafayette  and  Luckner  the  Constitnticnali^^^ 
wish  to  carry  the  King  to  Compiegne  the  day  after  the  Federatio^^^ 
for  that  purpose  the  two  generals  are  ooming  here.  The  ^ng  __ 
ineliTied  in  favour  of  this  plan,  the  Qtteen'is  combaiting  it.  It  it  uncerb^^^ 
what  aill  he  the  issue  of  this  great  renfure,  vshieU  lam  very  far  frc::^^^^ 
approving.' 

*  Lafayette's  plan  and  the  King's  rep[j  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
secoDd  Tolume  of  Thien* '  Uietorj  m  the  Freucli  Bevolutioa.* 

Persister' 


Marie- Antoinette, 
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F*ersutent    in   her    flnterminntion    to   tlepend   for  aftfti&tance 

solely    on    foreign    hands,   Marie-Antoinpttc    tlien    unwittinjrly 

struck   away   the  last  plank  acroas  which  it  might  have  bci-n 

passible  to  cfTrct  an  escape.      VVitbin  a  i'ortnig-ht  from  this  time, 

tlie     tl]-advisetl  Maniiestu,  witli  thu  Duke  uf  Brunswick's  name 

attached   to   it,    fell   upnn    thn  scrthing  p<>]mlncc  itf  Paris   with 

the    results  that  attend   an    in(*ndiary   pn*jectite   hurled   into  a 

pow<lcr  magazine.     The  present  pubtjcatloa  throws  a  fresh  light 

upon  ihc  origin  of  that  untowar*!  document.     Hcneeforlh  it  will 

no  longi'f  he  possible  to  exonerate  Marie-Antoinette  from  com- 

I'licity  in    the  coinpusitiun  of  its  most  objectionable  passages. 

Afallct  du   Pan    recounUt   liow   he  left    I'aris   secretly  in  May 

1792,  charged  to  concert  w^ith  Aastria  and  Prussia  measures  for 

tbe    rescue  of  the  royal  family,  having  rccciv<ti  instructions  for 

n*s  mission  from  the  Kin);  himself.     As  credentials,  he  carried 

*"     Autograph    note   from    Louis  XVI.,   still    preserved    hy    tiie 

•descendants  of  Mullet  du    Pan.*      -\t  Frankfort    Mallet  treated 

*^itli    the  Austrian  and   Prussian  Ministers  as   the   accredited 

'''5*'**'iP'^'^  *^^    Louis  XV'l.      In    that    capacity   he   »jM>ke   as 

*"ith   authority,  and   drafted  a  Manifesto  to  I»e  prumulgatwl  on 

'oo     opening  of  the  campaign.      The  document   was  fnnneil  in 

stucli^j  terms,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  whatever  might  give  a 

''^n<ile  to  the  Jacobin   agit-itors.      This  draft  was  approvetl  of 

'*y'     the  Ministers,  and  iVlallet  left  headquarters  for  Geneva  in 

I^*^    Lclief  that  the  Manifesto  as  agreed  upon  would  be  issued. 

*■  •ifce  days  after   his  departure   be   was  startled    (o    hear    of   a 

"^f^olly  difliprent  Manifesto  having  been   published.     This  sub- 

JJ**'i*lion    Mallet    ascribed    to   the    influences    of    the    Lmigraot 

^.*"*nce5,  and    of  Calonnc   in    particular.      Kntries   in   FerscnV 

*-^Ty,  together  with  the  following  citract  from  n  letter  he  wrote 

'*'*        July   30    in    cipher    to    liaron   SJIferstoIpe,    ])ut    it    beyoud 

^^*?stinn  that  a  different  hand  direc^ted  the  pen  on  this  untoward 

***^«iSMiou  ; 

3t  is  I,'  writai  FcraoQ,  than  whom  no  man  wa«  leHs  given  to  vaiu 
,^^     -^tiug,  'who  (xnsecl  tho  Dukeuf  Bruntm-tukViluuhimtiuu  to  be  codHl 
^^*<2d  bj  M.  do  Limon,  the  man  formerly  with  the  Duke  of  Orluuu^] 
^**^    it  has  been  adopted  with  very  slight  alteration.' 

^Tlic  evidence,  however,  extends  beyimd  Fcrsen,  and  distinctly 
*»*a;jilicatcsthe  Queen.    On  July  4  Fersen  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

*  7h  Qneat  demands  that  in  the  Mant/ffio  Parit  be  rnuUrtd  r«f 
***'i«  /or  the  Kmjf  and  hie  /amity: 


'*'^*««)c«  en  «e  9U 


no  ipii  pn'MMitf  m  oo  billed  ^YinnnU  m(<«  intontionn :  on  [wot  praodra 
qu'U  duu.'— .Ur»»wifW  tU  MulM  du  /'utt.  vwL  ii.  l».  305. 

N  2  And 


And  on  the  18th  <if  July  these  wonU  occur  in  a  letter  to  tkr^^^ 
Qtiwn : —  H 

'  The  Manifesto  is  being  worked  at.     I  have  had  ono  cotnpoaod  ^fc:>^H 
M.  de  Limon,  which  he  has  girea  to  lUT.  dd  Bicrcj  withont  its  hoi  -^c^^ 
known  to  him  that  it  is  fi-om  me.     It  is  ver?  good,  ftud  such  u  f^-m^^ 
wnnM  wish.      It  pronuHeH  nothinf*  to  any  ono  .  .  .  and  it  renit  ■=■  j  ^ 
i*ari»  refpotuihie  for  ike  wfety  of  the  King' 

It  is  therefore  a  now  demonstrnted  fact  that,  at  the  time  fc;  Ime 
Queen  was  putting  pressure  upon  the  King  to  reject  Lnrnretfc.^?'*^ 
prcipnsals,  she  was^  witliout  the  knnwh-dgc  of  Mullet  du  Pun,  «K.n 
acti%'c  party  to  tlic  compositimi  of  a  violent  Manifesto,  which  %^r  ^as 
being  clandestinely  forced  upon  the  Allies  behind  his  back  t>y 
an  emi»«ar)'  of  her  own.      How  eagerly  the  Queen  louketl  for    *:ls«^ 

fiublication  *>f  this  Manifesto,  and  how  grlevimsl^'  stie  niiscal*:?  a.a— 
atcd  its  elTcct,  is  shown  by  what  she  wrote  as  late  as  July  2-ft:. 

'  Tell  TS..  de  Harcy,  the  life  of  Iho  King  and  Queen  are  in    &>>« 
greatest  danger  \  that  a  day's  delay  may  prudoco  incnlcalable  dangen^  j 
that  lh«  Mniiifetto  must   be  degpatiM  at   onee,   that   it    is  bei-KStf 
waited  for  with  impaiicnco ;  that  it  will  jierfurce  caute  a  KtuJkar      *^^^H 
person*  to  rallif  round  the  King,  and  wili  ensure  hu  ta/etj/  ;  that  otlic^  s'-^f 
wiso  no  ono  can  possibly  aiitiwer  for  this  twonty-foor  konrs.     'XTlitf^ 
bond  of  assoBHins  is  perpotiially  on  the  incrcoBo.* 

The  Manifesto,  dated  July  25,  reached  Fcrscn  on  the  28c~b  * 
he  wrote  at  once  to  the  Quern  : — 

'  Thifl  instant  I  rocfivo  tlio  Duke  of  Bmnswick'B  declaration ;  it  «■ 
exoellent ;  it  is  that  of  KI.  de  Limon,  and  ho  it  is  who  aenda  it  fks^- 
To  AToid  all  sQspioioDs,  I  do  not  send  it ;  bat  Mr.  Cr  [awfnrd]  •cz:v  ^* 
it  to  the  ECngliab  embassy  to  Lord  Kerry,  who  will  tranKjnit  it  tm^^^y 
to  H.  do  Lambfcsc].  This  ia  the  critical  moment,  and  my  sc^*^ 
trembles.  May  God  protect  you  all  I  that  is  my  pmyor.  If  it  w< 
expodicot  for  you  ever  to  hide,  do  not  hoeitnto,  I  beHeoch  yoa,  to 
the  step;  it  might  be  necessary  to  sfToi-d  tlie  time  to  reach  you. 
that  cate  there  m  a  cellar  in  the  Ltmvre,  altarhed  to  the  apartmmU 
M.  de  Lapvrle,  which  I  believe  to  bo  little  known,  and  safe.  Of 
yoQ  might  make  uhc^' 

When    the   Queen    received    these     lines,    she    had    her* 


become  sensible  of  the  supreme  peril  on  the  brink  of  which 
was  standing.     The  last  letter  from   her  in   the  colleclion 
the  date  of  August  1st.      While  writing  it,  Marie-Anloinetle  ** 
plainly  alive  to  what  she  miglit  W'  exjKJscd   to  at  any  moine 
The  catastrophe  which   happened    on    the  10th  of  Au^st 
unmistakeably  foreshadowed   in   her  closing  words ;   yet  tU* 
is  no  tone  of  faintheartedness  in  the  poignant  cxclamatjon 
which    the  brave  woman  pathetically  describes  her  situnti(3^ 


is 
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'Bj  my  last  letter  you  have  been  able  to  ju(ljj;c  Iiow  irnport- 
ut  It  is  to  gain  four-and-twenty  hours.  1  will  but  repeat 
tbe  ttme  again  to-daj,  adding  that  unless  they  ("on")  arrive 
{Bc^r,  Pn/oidenee  alone  can  save  the  King  and  his  family.' 

Vmt  this  CIT  of  agony,  the  correspondence  between  Marie- 

AUoiDetteuid  rersen  terminated.    No  direct  intercourse  between 

Ik  two  appears  ever  again  to  have  taken  place.     The  rigour 

fi  the  Queen's  confinement  proved  too  stringent,  for  even  the 

■mluuig  exertions  of  the  devoted  Fersen  to  elude  the  lynx-eyed 

f^plsDCe  of  the  jailers.      The  selections  given  from  Fcrsen's 

OiRspoodence  and  diary  come  down  to  the  end  of  1793 ;  but 

dief  relate  principally  to  topics  of  general  politics,  and  not  to 

^ttcct  relations  with  Marie-Antoinette.    Faithful  to  his  affections, 

'Wen  stayed  on  near  the  French  frontier,  in  the  hope  that  he 

ti^t  still  prove  of  assistance  to  the  object  of  his  devotion. 

''Bnen's  position,  however,  had  been  materially  changed.     He 

'lAd  no  longer  any  official  rank.    He  had  become  a  mere  political 

^^lattonto.      Still   from  his  many  personal  connections  Fersen 

^Kl.Cii    much,   and   his   diary   abounds    in   interesting    notices. 

^'^snea*»  shrewdness  fully  recognized   the   ineptitude   of  those 

^'kdasted  with  the  direction  of  the  operations  against  France. 

^^wnly  did  he  try  to  induce  prompter  and  more  vigorous  action. 

"■    iiu(^-  that  the  victory  which  might  have  been  achieved  over 

'■■•■^  leries  was  become  hopeless,  Fersen  concentrated  his  efforts 

^xa  trying  to  save  the  Queen's  life.     The  diary  has  many  entries 

c^slitiDg   to   projects   for  that    end,    which    was   hoped   might 

K^'^^'vre  successful  by  means  of  money.     One  of  the  agents  prin- 

^^^plly  employed  was  a  banker.     There  was  an  idea  of  bribing 

^-y^Bton.      Mercy  entered  with  slow  caution  into  the   scheme. 

■**~«Heu  threw  himself  into  it  with  the  eagerness  of  devotion. 

^^-  man  named  Ribbes,  who  had  once  lent  Louis  XVI.  600,000 

"*^»ei,  undertook  to  go  to  Paris  and  make  offiirs  to  Danton,  but, 

^'**ilig  to  Mercy*a  procrastinations,  it  ended  in  his  writing  instead 

2*^bimsclf  proceeding  to  Paris.    A  few  days  after,  and  all  further 

^^**<>rts  were  too  late.     On  Sunday,  September  20,  tidings  came 

^^  the  Qneen's  condemnation.     '  The  certainty  of  this  has  pros- 

^^^*ed  me/  and  on  the  following  day  there  is  this  other  entry : 

m   '  liare  been  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  my  loss ;    how 

^^*^^ble  to  have  no  positive  details :  she  may  have  been  alone 

^    the  last  moment,  without  consolation,  with  no  one  to  whom 

^**  Vpeak,  to  whom  to  give  her  last  wishes.     Oh,  how  horrible  I' 

"The  intrinsic  value   of  the  two   collections  we  have    been 


viewing  is  unquestionable.  With  their  aid,  we  follow  Marie- 
rV*»tMnette  at  she  moved  along  from  her  first  arrival  in  France 
^bvongh  that  blaze  of  gaiety  and  revelry  out  of  which,  in  the 

virgin 
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virgin  brilliancy  of  her  beauty,  sbc  shone  nn  Bnrke  as  a  things 
ligbl,  '  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  lifcnn<l  ftplrndcsvai 
and  joy,'  down  into  tbe  chill  passages  that  landed  her  in  CM.  m.«^ 
tress,   in  suffering,   and   at  last  in  an  inexorable  catRatroi>l:&4fl 
Buojant  with  spirits  that  had  never  been  checked,  bright  »v  i  «^ 
a  sprightliness   full   of  chnrm    had  it  hut  been  under  some  ci  ij. 
cipline,  Marie-Antoinette   was   thrust   upon    the   great  sta^-        qjH 
France  without  any  training  whatsoever  for  the  ililficuU  i^kf^iiS 
she  WHS  railed  upon   to  perform.      Kverything  in  tlie  circuTii< 
stances  surrounding  her  was  unfavourable.     Had  Louis  X.  V'l. 
been  only  endowed  with  something  akin  to  the  vigour    po>-      i 
sessed  hy  Fersen,  her  career   might  have  \)cen   very  difTertMit. 
As   it   was,   Marie-Antninrtte    was   nshercil    a    mere    child    into 
the   slippery    world    of    Versailles,    with   absolutely    no    natural 
prop  whereon  to  lean.     'Ilicn  fell  upon  her  the  heavy  trials   of 
her  later  years.     These  came   too  abruptly,  and  were  idlogelhcr 
of  too   c'xtraonlinary  a  character,  to  l>c  understotHl   by   odp    *o 
absolutely   n   stranger  tn   serious- tlumght.       But   tbe  sulTerings 
tijat  attended  these  trials  suddenly  made  a  woman  of  the  giclcly 
girl,  and  converted  int*)  a  dignified  Queen  her  who  till  ilieo 
had  been  a  Princes*  bent  merely  on  frolic  and  frivolity.     Tb*' 
MiiritvAntoinettr  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  standing  august. I 
by  her  husband's  side,   and  watching  with   matronly  tcndera 
over  her  children,  must  l^speak  aincere  rcsjtect.      But  as  Q 
Df  France,  the  influence  she  exorcised   from   beginning   to  i^ 
in  tbe  domain  of  politics  was  simply  disastrous.     To  the  I 
moment  she  remained  hopelessly  blind  to  tbe  forces  in  operati'       _^ 
With  all  tbe  sirenununm-ss  ami  vehemence — nnd   also  the  diij^l** 
city— of    passion,   she  urged    on    a    policy   which    was   the    c"*!^*" 
most  calculated  to  lash  the  nation  into  frenzy,  .ind  to  env*!**!**"" 
the  King,  herself,  and  her  children  in  ruin.      In  her    sadr% 
and  in  her  tragedy  the  woman  commands  sympathy  ;  but 
verdict  of  history  un   the  Qaccn    tmnnot  be   other  than    c- 
demnatory. 


(  1^;-'  ) 


An.  VI. — 1.  Suggestions  on  Academical  Organization,  with 
ijKna/  Teference  to  Oxford.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector 
rflincoln  College,  Oxford.     Edinburgh,  1868. 

tSmrtqfthe  Royal  Commission  on  Scotch  Universities.  4  vols. 
1878. 

4  He  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act^  1877,  40  d* 
fl  Viet,  chap.  48. 

^  Pn^po$ed  Statutes  for  Cambridge  University,  communicated  by 
Bte  Cambridge  Commissioners  to  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  under 
Section  31  af  Mc  At^.     Published  by  authorittu  llth  Decembery 

1879. 

Jf  the  xapid  inccession  of  Commissions  proves  an  awakened 
interett  in  anj  given  subject,  our  Universities  would  appear 
***   nn  no  risk  of  neglect.     If  the  readiness  to  demand  and  to 
"^tttitate  inch  Commissions  proves  a  corresponding  number  of 
I^QlMei,  these  Universities  must  stand  in  dire  need  of  having 
**eji'  hoaws  set  in  order.     Finally,  if  in  the  multitude  of  such 
^— ^^nmisiioiu  there  is  wisdom,  we  should  by  this  time  have 
**"fciTed  at  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  we  wish  our  Universities 
'**    do,  of  what  lines  their  reform  should  follow.     Within  little 
^^<3m  than  a  qaarter  of  a  century  we   have    had  two    sets  of 
^^n  ■iiiiiiiniiiiiii,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.     The  first  of 
^*^*se  rerised  very  thoroughly,  as  was  then  thought,  the  whole 
K-Jnimuty  system  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.     In  the 
'^^■kie  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  the  whole  government  of  each 
■^•"■i,  by  the  Commissioners  of   1858,  entirely  changed.     The 
Fftnmiige  of  the  principal  chairs  was  re-adjusted ;  fresh  con- 
*l-itiont  of  graduation  were  instituted  ;  a  new  governing  body  was 
^^!*^lished ;  and  one  of  the  two  Universities  which  had  till  then 
^y^iited  at  Aberdeen  was  abolished.    These  were  no  timid  or  half- 
■^^oited  reforms ;  and  they  were  justified  by  results.     No  one 
'*^*  deny  that  the  two-and-twenty  years,  which  have  elapsed 
■Uoe  that  Commission  did  its  work,  have  been  years  of  unex- 
^''•pled  prosperity  to  the  Scotch  Universities.     Their  students 
'"**'e  mnltiplied ;  many  of  their  chairs  have  become,  to  a  gre.itcr 
^'^^^ent  than  before,  posts  of  coveted  emolument ;  and  graduation 
^**    lai^ly  increased.      In  Glasgow  the  University  has  moved 
^^XH  her  ancient,  but  begrimed  and  confined  home,  to  an  ample 
T^d  palatial  residence,  which  has  been  secured  at  a  cost  of  not 
^^%ch  less  than  half-a- mill  ion.     Edinburgh  has  been  but  little 
P^Hind  her  rival  in  a  successful  appeal  to  public  generosity  for 
^%lp  to  secure  extended  accommodation,     St.  Andrews  is  con- 
**»xiplating  the  annexation  of  a  larger  constituency  in  Dundee. 
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On  the  Tvhole  a  refonn  of  the  most  flrnatic  kind  had  n[Mdi 
produced  good  results,  without  much  of  the  attendant  evil  whi 
might  hn\'r  licen  frared.  If  any  cirt^um stances  cauld  kav 
induced  a  quiet  and  jiersistent  jM-Tsovprance  in  a  course  « 
prosperitv*  we  thnuM  have  thought  these  circumstances  wei 
present  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Cniver&ities. 

Y'et  so  urgent  seemed  the  need  for  further  reform,  that  o  dc 
Commission  of  Inquiry  was  fti>piiinted  in  1870.  Sornpidlydt 
it  folhiM'  ujHin  the  heels  of  its  predecessor,  that  the  chuiniia 
of  the  Commission  of  1858  held  the  same  post  in  187G,  auJ  ttj 
secretary  of  the  Commission  was  the  same.  The  CummtMi 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  fairly  representative  elements, 
reported  in  1878,  in  four  bulky  volumes,  nhtch  were  avodta 
with  very  considerable  interest.  VVith  the  appearance  of  tbtf 
Report  the  interest  very  rapidly  waned.  So  far  as  we  knai 
it  Du  heen  condemned  witti  a  unanimity  that  ii  surprisin; 
Those  whose  crotchets  are  rcpresent(>d  find  them  cjirrted  so  E 
as  to  be  travestied.  No  one  has  been  able  to  trace  any  couiirl 
cnt  principle  from  bcg'inning  to  end  of  the  Report.  Those  wla 
agree  with  some  of  the  sug-gestions  find  them  hopelessly  ei 
tangled  with  others  which  they  cnnstder  fatal.  The  tbotlgl 
seems  ncvtfr  to  have  ht-en  present  U*  the  mind  of  the  Commil 
sinners,  that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  anything  dittinctire 
the  institutions  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  They  ha' 
soaght  suggestions  from  various  sources,  and  have  linked  tbe4 
togetherwith  ni>  idea  of  their  compatibility.  Tlicy  hare  adop' 
what  Is  at  niiiHt  an  (•xjMritnrnt  elsi-wherc,  and  they  pmpM 
to  introduce  it,  in  an  even  mure  empirical  method,  in  the  Scota 
Universities.  'I'hcir  suggestions  have  deserved  their  fate, 
is  rare  intleed  that  a  renlict  is  so  unmistakable  as  that  whi 
has  been  passed  u|H>n  the  scries  of  reeommcndatiuns  made 
the  Rennri  now  befnre  us. 

In  England  the  course  of  evenu  has  been  analogous,  with  til 
difiereoce  only  that  the  interests  affected  were  vastly  greata 
Widely  dilfuscil  as  is  the  influence  of  the  S<'otcb  Utiiversiti 
they  in  no  case  touch  so  ch>svlv  the  life  uf  their  studeuis  ax 
those  of  Eugland.  In  England  the  impiession  of  the  Universii 
is  fixed  indelibly  on  tlic  character  of  almost  every  man  who  pus 
through  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  next  to  the  great  i 
ititution  of  the  Church— if  crcn  to  a  less  degree  than  that — th 
Universities  of  England  have  helped  to  mould  the  nation 
character.  \Vc  sav  this  wilh  nil  ronBdence;  because  so  lar; 
has  heen  the  influence  of  the  Universities,  that  they  may  wi 
afford  to  overlook  both  eccentricities  within  and  those  attac 
from  without,  that  are  prompted  mainly  by  that  spirit  in  Er^ii 
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politics  which  Uvea  by  embittering,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  feeling 
of  class  against  class.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  any  re- 
mudeUing  of  the  Universities  sbuuld,  when  unce  it  is  recognized, 
txcite  interest  bu^'ond  as  well  as  within  their  own  circle.  It  is 
to  the  latter,  of  course,  that  such  interest  is  at  first  confined. 
It  is  not  anly  natural,  however,  but  thoroughlj  healthy,  so  far 
»5  the  Universities  themselves  arc  concerned^  that  proposals  of 
change  should  be  carefully  canvassed  by  a  wider  constituency 
tlutn  that  professionally  cunnected  with  the  Universities,  We 
propise  to  set  before  tliat  larger  constituency  some  data  for  a 
vcrdicL 

The  chief  regulations,  according  to  which   the  work  of  the 

Universities  is  now  carried  on,  date  only  from  1U53-56.    There 

ve  none  now  living  who  cnn  remember  the  institution  of  the 

rioQiMirs    system  nt  Oxfoni,  early    in    the    century.      Hut   that 

system  was  materinlly  modified  in   1854.      It  was  then  that  the 

examinations  ivcrc  recast,  variety  of  studies  was  introduced,  and 

Bttodern  subjects  were  recognized  side  by  side  with  that  classical 

•cbool  which  had  given,  and  still  continues  to  give,  its  character 

^  aU  that  is  best  in  Oxfoni.     Just  at  that  time  the  virtues  of 

"*«    competitive  system  had   reached   a  stuudard  of  estimation, 

^oich  is  hardly  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  experience.     But, 

"Odor  the  full  impression  of  the  prevailing  ideas,  that   system 

*^  introduced  at  Oxford.     It  gave  a  healthy  and  a  much  needed 

'^itiiulus  ;  but  its  further  results  were  exactly  such  as  un  tmj>artial 

'*oservcr  might  have  jirctlictetl.      Kuowleilgi;  began  to  be  valued 

'*»o  often  only  for  the  emolument  it  might  bring.     The  pursuit 

'*'      Scholarships   and    fellowships  was  followed  upon  much  the 

*'*'''ie  principle  as  that  which   might   inspire  tlie  race  in   any 

*"**>imry    culling.       Tlie     real    acquisitions    which    had    to    be 

^*^tliered  on   ihe  way  were  valued   in  themselves  no  more  than 

f    ^^    attorney  values  the  legal  phrases  whose  meaning  he  has  to 

*^**«"ii,  or  than  the  actuary  values  the  tables  to  which  he  has  to 

'^**&T.      The  ancient   languages  were  instruments  in  the  use  of 

^^^^ivh   a   certain  facility   had  to  be  acquired;    but  they    might 

^   ^ll    be  discarded  when  that  facility  bad  served  its  mercenary 

t^^igpose.  ^ 

^^   t'his  exaggerated  form  of  the  evil  was,  it  may  be  hoped,  of 

^^^  ^^ptional    occurrence.      It  need  cause  no  special  alarm,  am) 

*^    will  revert  to  the  remedy  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  might  be 

«    r*I>Upd    for   its  mitigation.     But    what  we    wish   to  point  out 

^J^*"*  is  that,  after   50  rndical  a  change,   the    University  might 

^*"^IJ  have  been  allowed  a  period  of  rest.     In  no  sphere  is  want 

\  »ettlcment  so  entirely  baneful.    Work  is  disturbed  ;  the  minds 

*■    vncii  entering  on  life,  and  anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  three 

or 
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or  four  critiral  years,  are  perplexed  aod  worried,  and  their  line 
is  spent  in  that  which  is  most  certain  to  be  useless — nervflora 
doubt  and  inactivity.  Thr  wrong  we  do  to  n  rising  generalian 
bjr  anch  n'stlessnrss  can  bnrdlv  be  exujrgeraled. 

Rut  what  hiis   been   the  case?     Mofillv  am*  three  yean  hftV« 
pnsscd  since  the  statutes  of  1854,  without  same  fresh  chuig<B* 
being  introduced  into  the  system  of  onirersity  study  at  Dxforti  . 
The  subjects  of  study,  tlic  date  and  value  of  exnminatinns,  it».« 
proportion  of  classics,  an<i  history,  and  philosophy,  have  rar-li 
been  vnncd.      No  one  certainly  knows  what  relative  %'alac  his 
examination  will  have  ten  years  hence.     The  teaching  body  ^^ 
Oxford  is  broken  up  into  an  endless  variety  of  cliques,  each  bev^ 
on  securing  some  further  recognition  to  its  own  subject.    T"« 
invent  a  title  for  a  new  professorship,  or  to  devise  a  sutHiiriiii»» 
of    some    already    specialized    studyi    )»    an    accepted    sign   <r*i 
university  acumen.     The  School  of  Law  and  History — u»  tal-c' ' 
only  one  example — was  foundetl  in  1853.     The  exclusive  stacS- jf 
of  modem  history  and  law,  as  a  fitting  material  for  a  librr^^ 
education,  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt.     It  bu  Uanlly  ary^K* 
been    calmly   delKiled,  and  it   has  certainly  not  yet    had   tfc— w 
nilvantage  of  a  fair  rxjieriment.      It  has  certainly  li-d  to  many       ■ 
depree  heinj^  ubtaint^l  on  the  narrowest  possible  basis  of  koo^^- 
ledge,  and  it  has  stamped   with   the  nominal   honours  of  t^k-^c 
Unircrsity  men  who  have  carried  away  as  little  of  her  culti«^  "re 
as  it  was  possible  to  imbibe  during  a  residence  of  four  yea '^■fc 
We  doubt   whether,   Ut    lak<'    a    lower    jKnnt   of  view,    it    is         * 
subject  which  satisfactorily  M?rves   thi-   test  of  an  pxaminatii^^"- 
Tbe  best  argument  which  its  supporters  could  adduce  for  -r^u 
retention — and  it  was  an  argument  of  which  we  ore  bound        ^ 
admit  thL-  force — was  that   it  should   have  nn  adequate  time         <* 
trial.      But   instead   of   this,   before   another  twenty  years  wiKlBrt 
gone,    a    further    spccialiisiug    was    undertaken.       History'    m^^^ 
separated  from  Law,  and  a  degree  can  now  be  taken  in  eitb. 
.Such  a  separation  was  a   thoughtless  folly,  which  cannot  t  ^- 
work  harm  to  the  University.    The  university  study  of  hiw  is  i 
fended  on  principles  that  can  move  little  else  than  ridicule, 
statesmen,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  more  liberal-minded,  our 
licists  are  to  smooth  over  the  rough  places  of  international  law,  i; 
public  men  are  to  be  more  competent  legislators,  because  und 
graduates  have  attended  a  few  lectures  on  law  in  the  Universia 
The   tnith    is,   that   such   a   study,  unless   luised   upon   practi 
knowledge,  tested   by   practical  cxpcripnce,  and    kept    freib 
daily  contact  with  its  realities,  becomes  little  else  than  a  din 
pretence.     .\t  most,  such  a  study  is  useful  only  if  Iwwcd  di 
some  culture  acquired  through  more  arduous  means,  and  of 
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ifT  more  thorough  and  aystomntic  training.  As  an 
tion  of  the  mind,  it  can  lead  by  itself  only  to  vague  nnd 
ss  genemliiEntions.  As  a  professional  sttidy  it  can,  I'ortu- 
,  only  inuvc  ridirulp.  Tiie  Iaiw  Srhool  atOxfonl  flnurialicS' 
ic  slight  extent,  hrc-.iu&f!  a  few  undergraduates  are  milled 
linking  that  such  a  study  may  give  them  an  advantage  In 
m  on  a  professional  career.  If  it  were  so,  then  Oxford 
br  degmding  iirr  own  functions  by  ceasing  to  lie  a  place 
ral  education,  and  <)oing  the  work  of  cliamtiers.  But  that 
3l  so,  let  the  verdict  of  any  pntfessinnal  lawyer  in  London 
ilTicient  testimony. 

s  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  the  mischievous 

for  empirical   reconstruction,  which  has  for  some  yeant 

led    at   the   Uni^e^sIlit^s,  and    wliieh    it   now   l»elio%es   the 

public  who  are  iiileresteil  in  these  as  national   institutions 

aiTOwlv  to  watch.     This  fidgctty  and  ncrvoua  restlessness 

tfed  much  of  the  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  University 

1877.     An  antiquity  of  less  than  a  generation  appears 

'  to  require  renovation  ;  and  those  features  of  the  Uni- 

8,  which  the  innovations  of  1854  left  untouched,  are  now 

remodelled  after  the  most  recent   ideals   of   University 

in. 

bave  now  some  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  Com- 
is,thus  brought  into  being,  intend  to  go  altout  their  work. 
■  we  shall  have  certain  criticisms  to  offer.  We  will 
Dur  to  see  Iiow  far  any  consistency  of  aim,  or  proof  of 
and  settled  principle  of  action,  i&  to  be  evolve<l  out  of  n 
ison  of  the  almost  simultaneous  action  of  the  Scotch  and 
I  Commissions.  But  before  we  proceed  to  deal  with 
ecommendations,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  enquire 
I  the  sourre  of  nil  thi.H  abnormal  appetite  for  change ; 
he  the  plain  and  .stnaigb  I  forward  functions  itf  the  institu- 

rin  which  it  is  exercised  ;  and  how  far  they  have  hitherto 
those  functions. 
Bst  1m'  admitte<l  that  to  some  extent  there  was  a  general 
demand  for  certain  mtMlifi cations  in  our  University 
'I*he  strongly  erclcsiosticat  bias  which  their  history 
lunlly  impressed  upon  them,  had  become  alien  to  the 
the  age.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  was  an  honest 
and  came  from  those  who  might  be  counted  the  best 
of  the  Universities.  But  just  as  certainly  it  was  ex- 
ed  and  distorted  by  those  who  had  no  such  interest 
lirersities  were  atucked  by  all  the  virulence  of  poHti- 
icnt,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  seemed  to  be 
of  the  Establishment,  and  to  express  by  their  continuity 
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with  a  tlignincii  and  Iilstorical  past  the  tradUiont  of  the 
aerratire  party.     The  cliuaical  studies  of  the  Universities  mnl 
■ttackcd  by  a  telf-asscrting  clique  of  scienti6c  men.     Nothm^l 
that  existed  in   the  Universities  could   by  any  poMibilitj  br 
nf*ht:   their  studies  were  antiquated,  their  spirit   narrrtw,  ibrir 
life  oDC  of  idleness,  and  ibeir  social  tone  scn'ile  and  dc^ndnl. 
They  were  not  only  wasting  uselessly  the  best  years  of  ihcir »«» 
students,  but  thry  were  impressing  upon  all  English  socirt/  s 
ier>-ilc  adulation   of  rank.      Those  who  knew    the   UnivenitiM 
knew  bow  ludicrously  unlike   this  picture   was  to  the  original 
Those  who    had   settled  down    into   the   beaten   ways  of  pcofo- 
sional  life,  who  had,  in  spite  of  themselves,  caught  the  loot  of 
society  and  the  catchwords  of  a  political  party,  Jooked  btti 
upon  the  whimsical   Radicalism  of  their  undergraduate  din. 
and  listened  to  these  charges  against  their  University  with  lotaf 
thing  of  astnnishpd  amtisrment.      But  those  M'hn  had  remaiacil 
to  carry  on  the  work    of   the    University,   not  having  pcrhiin 
the  same  materials  for  comparison,  and  suffering  possibly  fnnJ 
some  ignorance  of  the  world,  were  not  so  well  able  tu 
the   worth   of  these   attacks.      They    accepted    the    pictuit  ti 
themselves  and    ihrir   stuilif^   as   drawn    by    the   jM-ncil    of  thr 
jMiliiical    dissi-ntcr  and    the   physicist,  and   believed   that  liba 
caricature  was  the  expression  of  the  feelings  entertained  ton-j 
ceming  them  by  Knglishmen  at  large,     'i'hey  became  in  ecu 
quencc    nerv*ously  doubtful    as    to    their  own   pfjsition. 
attempted  (o  shun  the  storm  by  outbidding  the  refurroers  outud 
in  their  demands.     Studies  were  to   be  modernized,  the  life 
the  University  was  to   be  changed,  no  practical  considenddni 
were  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  way  of  innovation,  and  a  moJrl 
for  the  future  of  Oxford  was  to  l>e   sought    anywhere   but  i" 
Oxford  herself.     Thus  might  they  recover  their  hoUl  upon  t^ 
nation,  and  thus  only  avoid  engulfment  in  that  stormy  odk^ 
which  sounded  so  alarming  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  any  ooii* 
more  strident  than  that  of  academic  wrangles.     Men  who  wo* 
wont  to  weigh  the  real  force  of  a  political  party  by  other  wp* 
sidcralinns  than   that    of  noisy   agitation   might    smile  at  *och 
aLirtn.      Hut  it  was  not,  after  all   that  we  have  seen,  surprisi<4 
that  the  University  nerves  were  mnved. 

The  caJl  for  reform,  then,  came  from  within  the  Ijoireran** 
themselves.  The  reform  l>eg.in  at  the  wrong  end.  Chan^ 
weri!  intnMlucrd,  not  where  the  shiie  pinched,  but  where  ihi^r* 
was  a  precfineeivwl  idea  that  it  ought  to  pinch.  VVe  questn'** 
whether  the  motive  jmwer  in  the  agitation  was  the  prettUTr  '" 
any  ascertained  wrong  calling  for  a  remedv.  Had  it  been  ***» 
■we  should  have  fuuud  less  of  the  empirical  in  the  remedies  pf^ 
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jed,  we  shoold  have  found  some  sort  of  agreement  in  the 
los  for  the  future.  In  the.  noisy  attacks  of  enemies  from 
tbout,  and  in  the  nervous  timidity  wbicU  succumbed  to  these 
acks  within,  prudence  and  moderation  were  too  often  lost 
[hi  of.  It  wns  forgotten  how  delicate  and  complex  were  the 
rtitotions  to  be  refonne<l.  Their  long  history,  their  manifold 
KKintions,  their  iinhmken  traditions  of  I'IngHsh  life,  were 
My  disregarded.  Kcformers  forjrot  that,  though  they  might 
idify  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  specialize  studies,  and 
ft  the  requirements  of  the  midland  manul'acturing'  towns, 
li  apply  the  stimulus  of  competition,  there  was  yet  one  thing 
ty  CDuUI  not  do.  They  could  not  create  the  t/enitis  /(W; 
n-  could  break,  but  they  could  not  renew  tbe  hallowed  past  of 
I  University.  We  may  ha\'c,  before  half  a  century  is  past, 
tiring  and  popular  colleges  in  every  inanuracturing  town.  We 
ly  lecture  to,  and  examine,  and  cmm  with  uw-ful  information. 
If  iif  our  jMipulation.  We  may  produce  adepts  in  a  dozen 
totific  specialities,  and  free  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
ittical  culture  by  decreeing  its  banishment  from  out  schooU. 
Itoocc  destroy  Oxford  in  any  main  and  essential  feature,  and 

have  lost  something  that  can  never  be  restored.  We  mny 
in  from  the  wreck  some  scattered  endowments,  equal  perhaps 
it  the  liberality  of  three  or  four  mercantile  towns  would 
}ute  in  six  months.  We  may  carve  out  some  new  system, 
iborate  some  fresh  branch  of  administration  at  once  costly 
Urccise.  We  may  meet  the  views  of  dissenting  cliques, 
jf  mechanics'  institutes,  not  by  raising  them  to  the 
Irersity,  but  by  bringing:  the  University  down  to  them. 
Jut  all  thought  of  .such  consequences  was  disregarded  in  the 
nish  anxiety  for  change.  Having  lost  the  courage  of  their 
]  position,  having  been  the  first  to  sound  their  own  condem- 
ion,  the  intra-University  reformers  naturally  lost  respect  out- 
!.  All  that  Mas  Hot  futind  in  Oxfonl  ami  Cambridge  was  for 
t  very  reason  admired.     The  Scotch  Universities  were  held 

as  models  of  disinterested  learning  brought  within  the 
lalar  grasp.  The  German  universities  were  quoted  as  types 
that  high  thinking  and  plain  living,  which  a  few  years  ago 
iudied  the  Teuton  to  Kiiglisb  minds.  l)y  our  University  as 
our  school  reformers,  nothing  was  so  prized  in  their  contro- 
des  as  a  German  technical  term.  'I'ranslated  into  their 
rUsh  synonyms,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  might 
1  be,  such  terms  would  have  lost  half  their  forcx*  in  the  con- 
ftny  ;  no  one  was  entitled  to  a  bearing  who  could  not  sprinkle 

discourse  with  a  plentiful    intermixture  of  foreign    words. 
•i'docaii  became  as  familiar  a  figure  in 
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diBcussions  as  the  Realschule  in  the  discussion  of  our 
reformers. 

Almiit  ihe  time  when  such  discussions  were  most  rifr,  t' 
btxik  apprami  whJrb  wp  (mvc  quoted  at  tlit!  bt^ad  of  this  arti 
and  uhich  is  un  many  accounts  a  laruurablc  sj>ecimen  ut' 
views  which  have  for  some  years  been  current  in  certain 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison  holds  an  important  as  well  as  pleasant 
in  tbc  University  of  Oxfiinl ;  and  we  mar  prt-sunie  ibat 
t'xertiims  have  mised  the  cnlli'gc  ov(rr  which  he  pri-sidea  lo 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  consistent  with  the  laws  under  whi 
it  is  administered.  But  how  is  it  that  be  speaks  of  his  Uni 
sity?  VVhat  is  the  future  aim  which  he  proposes  should 
hers?  When  Mr.  Pattison  wrote,  the  young  school  of  politii 
doctrinaires  was  in  its  highest  hopefulness;  and  he  appears 
bring  to  the  discussion  of  University  alTairs  the  spirit  w 
they  endeavoured  to  import  into  politics.  Interesting  as 
many  of  his  remarks,  thn  tirst  feeling  suggested  by  the  book. 
the  stigbt  weight  given  ia  it  to  any  practical  considerati 
Had  \Lr.  Pattison  been  employed  in  tbc  construction  of  a 
stitution  for  some  new  university  in  the  centre  of  Sali 
Plain,  he  could  not  have  more  entirely  ignored  the  beariai^ 
the  past  upon  the  future.  He  pnjfesses  himself  anxious  for 
change  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  Oxford."  He  would 
hardly  any  existing  feature,  and  would  remodel  the  cxi 
relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  University.  Accxjrdii^- 
his  view  the  University  exists,  not  for  education,  but  for 
It  is  no  longer  to  be  a  school  for  liberal  education,  bat 
Institute  of  Science.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
reformers,  Mr.  Pattison  cannot  be  accused  of  any  ambiguity 
to  his  aims,  or  of  anv  reticence  in  his  statement  of  them 
it  is  just  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  his  high  reputation^ 
Oxford,  that  we  have  chosen  his  book  as  an  outspoken 
clamation  of  certain  principles. 

But  Oxford  is  not  only  to  cease  her  functions  as  a  place 
liberal  education  x  she  is,  if  we  reail   Mr.  Pattison  aright,  rai 
to  stand   in   the  way  of   such   lib^^ml    eihication    bring  purs: 
beyond  a  certain  piint.      That  gcnenil  curriculum,  which   \M 
experience  has  proved  to  have  the  best  effects  in  Itberalixing  fl 
mind,  ought,  according   to  Mr.  Pattison,  to   bo  completed  ' 
school.      Voung  men  are  to  come  to  Oxford,  not  to  euiitinuefl 
widen   it,    but   to  conci-ntnite    themsclvrs   ujton   one   branch 
sjKciul  knon-li'dge,  and  to  become  members  of  the  select  hi 
endowed  for  the  pursuit  of  research.     In  this  desire  to  crowd 
much  into  the  early  years,  and  to  store  rather  than  to  nln£ 
the  mind,  we  see  the  influence  of  that  teaebing  of  Mr.  Mill^ 
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ntnialion,  agajiut  which  there  has  been  so  strong  a  reactiuD 
iloring  recent  years.  Even  were  it  possible,  few  would  now 
tlmresQch  a  system.  But  unless  the  miml  of  the  nation  ehanges, 
irc  do  not  believe  it  to  be  possible.  There  is  no  demand  more 
anmisukeabte  than  that  which  now  calls  for  simplicity  in 
cdocation,  in  place  of  that  all-ora bracing  and  distracting  multi- 
nlifity  which  Mr.  Mill  advocated  with  so  stranpe  a  misappre- 
hension of  its  cficcts  upon  himself.  Our  schools  must  again 
narrow  and  concentrate  their  aim  ;  our  Universities  must  remain 
like  sphere  of  Liberal  Kduration  ;  and  ri'warch  must  pursue  its 
objects  under  the  ordinary  ruhfs  of  supply  and  clem.inil. 

The  ideals  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Pattison  and  other  University 
Ttfonners  of  his  t^-pe,  are  sought  sometimes  in  Scotland,  but  still 
more  frequently  in  Germany.  VVe  would  not  be  taken  to 
mggest  that  no  useful  pxamples  may  Iw  found  in  the  arrange- 
ments both  of  the  Sc'<it(;li  and  of  the  (lerman  [.'niversities.  In 
tbc  former,  however,  wc  shall  presently  find  that  some  of  the 
fouores  quoted  with  approbation  by  Knglishmen  are  not  entirely 
aeocplcd  in  their  own  home.  For  the  latter,  it  is  surrly  enough 
ki  puint  out  that  we  must  borniw  fniin  them  with  the  i-hariest 
hsod.  It  is  nut  ttm  mut-h  tu  say  that,  the  better  they  an;  for 
Germany,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  bad  for  England.  How 
iit  are  the  circumstances  parallel  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
national  character,  in  position,  in  the  conditions  of  life,  in  the 
ipiri:  and  aim  of  our  literature,  which  creates  a  close  analogy 
Iwtreen  Gennnny  and  England  ?  Above  all,  is  there  any 
university  there  whicli  has  a  history  su  illustrious  as  that  of 
Oiford,  and  which  would  not  feel  some  astonishment  at  learning 
^at  Oxford  could  onlv  provide  for  her  own  futuie  by  forgetting 
^Cf  p&st,  and  copying  a  Gerouin  model? 

Such,  then,  are  the  aims  and  objects  of  those  who  have  for 
*'M&e  years  been  ag^itating  for  a  sweeping  University  reform. 
*<>ur  ner\'ous  restlessness  was  first  stimulated  by  exaggerated 
'"^Ws  of  interested  attacks  from  without.  Instead  of  meeting 
tbeso  Httacks  in  a  spirit  of  dignity  and  self-respect,  Instead  o( 
,'  upon  the  long  and  close  lie  jjetween  the  Universities  and 
lin  stream  vt  English  life,  the  timidity  of  our  Universities 
*^  them  to  yield  too  submissively  to  the  attacks,  to  put  on  sack- 
i^Mh  nod  ashes,  and  to  be  the  loudest  in  proclaiming  their  own 
'lefecij,  .Setting  about  schemes  of  reform,  they  could  only  rash 
inii)  rxtrrmes,  and  they  sought  their  ideals  for  the  future  of 
yiforU  and  Cambridge  in  the  arrangements  of  institutions  nhich 
le  in  cumnum  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  except  the 
Sof  Universities. 

This 
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This  internal  ag-itation  is  now  beginning  tn  benr  \try  definite 
fruit  Hut  before  wc  consider  the  it  homes  that  arc  now  pro- 
pounded with  the  aiithnrity  of  Royal  and  Parliamcntarv  Com- 
missions, and  how  far  they  repeat  the  avowed  objects  of  these 
theorists,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  have  been  the  real  functions 
of  our  Universities  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  which  lias  obviously 
a  deeper  interest  in  these  institutions  than  anv  sing:le  generation 
of  University  men  ;  and  how  far  these  functions  were  adequatelir 
fulfilled. 

It  is  one  of  the  jieculiarities  of  the  Universities  that,  while  pre- 
serving the  interest  and  associations  of  the  past,  they  have,  to  & 
surprising  degree,  adapted  themselves  in  each  generation  to  the 
present.     Certain  anomalies  no  doubt  exist,  and  a  few  years  ago  Ji 
they  were  inufli  more  numerous,      ftut  these  institutions,  which  H 
met  onn  nee<l  of  the  nation  in  the  dava  of  VVickliffe,  met  other 
and    different   needs    in   the   days  of  Hooker  and    of  Laud,   of 
Samuel  Johnson  and  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Wesley  and  of  Keble. 
Their  present  function  is  not  diflicult  to  define.     In  a  society 
so  complicated  as  ours^  in  which  eaeh  profession  and  calling 
has   its  life  apart,   there  must    needs  be  some    influence   which 
may  ser^'e  to  maintain  a  common  ground  of  symjKLthv  between 
the  various  divergent   cliques   and   professions.      In    a   younger 
nation  such  sympathy  may  be  kept  up  by  a  common  call  upon 
the  enei^y  of  each  individual  in  the  public  interest.     This  acts 
in  the  colonies ;  but  England  can  perhaps  too  easily  dispense 
with  any  individual  interest  in  active  public  life  on  the  part  o^ 
ber    citizens.      In    an    aristocratic    nation,   where   the   strata   oE" 
society  purposely  keep  apart,  no  common  Ixmd  of  symjmthy  t^^ 
needed.    But  such  a  society  is  not  found  in  England.     More  tbai^^ 
in  almost  any  other  country,  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  that  (^  S 
intellect  meet  on  equal  terms.     Each  influences  the  current  c^/ 
national  life  by  almost  the  same  means.     Neither  can  assiiii*.  ^ 
the  stiffness  of  condescension  towards  the  other,  without  violalii^  j^ 
the  commonest  rules  of  good  brc*ding.     On  all  the  greater  stag  ^31 
nf  English  life  there  is  a  common  ground  upon  which  men    «if 
different  ranks,  of  different  professions,  of  different  intellectual 
calibre  and  tastes,  mny  meet,  provided  only  that  they  conform      tn 
the  unwritten^  bnt  none  the  less  well  understood,  laws  of  English 
society.      At  times  these  laws  show  signs  of  rude  handling,  t>ut 
they  still  prevail.     They  are  hase<l  upon  what  wc  may  perb^^p* 
call,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  a  certain  culture,  a  certain  •>'  "^• 
patby  with,  if  not  the  possession  of,  those  higher  interest::     ^^ 
literature,  in  science,  <»r  in  arts,  which  hold  men  back   fr*-*™ 
having    recourse    to    the   harsher    friclirms    of    life.     To   i*'^»at 
influence  do  we  owe  this  more  than  to  that  of  our  Universiti'^^  ' 
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They  would  lose  half  tbcir  value,  if  they  were  restricted  to  any 
special  clau,  as  U  in  the  main  liio  case  with  our  greater  public 
kUouU.     Tbejr  would  pqualj^-  liise,  if  tbey  were  confiaeil  alio- 
gcttier   to   mcti  training  fur  profussional   life.     They  wnutd   be 
withuut  influence  at  all,  if  they  faileil  tu  brtn^  aI}out  the  close 
and  familiar  intercourse  of  colleg:©  life.     They  would  be  also 
without  that  iiitluencc,  if  they  failed  to  keep  alive  amongst  the 
bulk  of  their  students  the  al'ter-iuterest  which  makes  bis  college 
life   that    memory  which   a  man  is  must  loth  to  lose.     Tu  do 
the    work    they    have    to  do,    it    is    essential  that    tbey    should 
presenre,    in    miniature,    that    representation    of   Koglish    life 
which  they  now  contain.     To  stiy  that  they  arc  open  to  abuse, 
and  atlmit  of  the  entry  of  many  faullst,  is  rmly  to  say  that,  aii 
institutions,  they  are  human.       Hut   on  the  whole  they  perform 
well  the  functions  which  (he  public  weal  requires  of  them.    The 
status  of  the  University  and  the  traditions  of  KnglisU  life  induce 
the  wealthy  to  spend  there  years  which  would  be  worse  spent 
elsewhere.       The   endowments  of  the  University   enable  those 
who  would  otherwise*  be  forced  to  enter  rnrly  on  professional  life 
to  linger  at  the  University,  and  to  ac(|uire  tliere  that  nun-prx>- 
fessiooal  culture  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  all  but 
the  apecjally  giftecl.      The  training  which  tlie  University,  rather 
^An  her  professional  teachers,  gives  in  the  ways  of  men,  enables 
c^cn  those  who  are  inteniled  for  menrantilc  pursuits  to  sj)eml 
*oiiic  years  there  without  injury  to  their  future.     Tbe  history  of 
*^tesmimship  shows  that  for  the  traimni;  of  the  public  man  no 
atmosphere  could  be  more  suitable.     All  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
"fighter  side  of  a  picture  which   is   by  no   means  without    its 
Marker  shades.      But  these  darker  shades  wen*,  we  contend,  in 
the  accidents,  not  in  the  essentials,  of  our  University  institutions. 
'f  pride  of  purse  were  beginning'  to  extend   its  inlluence,  it 
''^ig'bt  surely  have  been  checked  by  some  judicious  ridicule.     If 
*"*tt^petition  were  driving  out  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  its  own 
**^c*,  it  was  surely  nothing  in  Universiry  institutions  that  was  to 
"'a-tue  for  ibis,  but   rather  the  recent  exaggeration  of  the  com- 
petitive mania.    If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  increase  with 
5»*o  population,  surely  this  was  proof  rather  of  the  unfortunate 
."'Ty  *^^  modern  life,  and  of  the  overstrain  which  shortenetl  the 
^tisc  of  non-professional  training  ;  it  did  not  constitute  a  reason 
*^*'   the  Universities  meeting  that  tendency  half-way. 

X_*t  US  turn  now  to  tiie  Scotch  Universitie."!  and  ilie  work  they 
"*■«.!  to  do.  'I'he  contrast  is  complete.  They  were  adapted  X** 
'Ho  wants  of  a  comparatively  poor  nation,  to  which  Oxford, 
^■-Ih  all  her  endowments,  is  not  so  adapted  ;  because  experience 
I**^vr8  that  p^iverty  is  only  jMirtially  met  by  endowments.  Give 
-\oL  X^Q.—No.  29'J.  O  higher 
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higher  education  without  coat,  nnd  jou  itill  exBCt  from  tbc^ 
stDiltTit  lh<»  mmt  vniunhic  of  nil  pricra,  that  of  time.     Oxford  i^«. 
Dot  nllrndwl  hy  iIil*  rnnss  nf  thp  midtile  class,  because,   in  ftpil^ 
of  scliolorshitis,   thiit   miildlc  class  cannot  a0brd    to   be  cut  otM ' 
far  fonr  years  from  the  pursuit  of  business  life,  and  odIj  ibe  knr 
who  can  rely  upon  themselves  for  compensation  will  rcniorr  te* 
pay  such  a   price.      You  must  meet  the   needs  of  that  class  by 
some  other  agencv,  and  the  means  are  abundantly  at  band.     iKm 
a  country  teeming  with   endowments,    there   can   be  DO  valid 
reason  for  diverting  to  other  purposes  endowments  which  ^z 
Oxford  and  Cambridfiv   meet  certain  valuable  ends.     But  i; 
Scotland   it   is  otherwise.      There  the  Universities  have  brea:i] 
obliged  to  meet  the  students  more  than  half-way.     They  haVi 
lessenei]   their  requirements   as   to   .nttendanre   to   a    minimiua.i 
For  the  middle  class  they  are  intended  to  provide,  and  tbertiO' 
provide  admirably.      Vees   are  infinitesimal,   as   they   maj  well 
be  when  classes  of  300  are  not  unknown.     The  least  posnble 
hold  is  kept  over  the  student.      An  hour  or  two  of  attendance  XD 
the  morning  leaves  him  free  to  devote  the  bulk  of  the  day  to 
remunerative  employment.     During  an  unbroken  vacation  of  ns 
months  be  can  cam  enough  to  support  him  through  the  ensuing 
session.     Scholarships,  or,  as  they  are  caJlcd  nnrlh  of  the  Tweed, 
bursaries,  are  often  trifling  in  amount,  but  they  are  almost  U*o 
numerous.     The    student   commits   Himself  to    nothing    wb^n 
he   enters   the    University.      He   becomes,    by   paymeot  of    • 
tri6ing   fee,  «  matriculated  student  of  the  University  for  six 
months,  and  no  more.     As  regards  attainments,  his  mind  may  be 
an  absolute  blank.     No  examination  is  passed  hy  him  stentiiuice< 
nnd  lie  may  cease  his  connection  with  the  University  al  the  •»« 
of   the   session,   or  may    renew    it    annually   for   a  doxen  JV^^^fl 
without  anything  more  being  required  of  him  than  of  a  spectaW*"^ 
ni  a  theatre.     In  certain  classes,  no  doubt,  be  is  understood    to 
perform  the   customary  exercises  ;    but  their   rHin-perfonnaiice 
entails, no  penalty,  and,  indeed,  contr-ivenes  no  written  law.       A 
professor  might  perhnps  reject  his  fee  and  forbid  his  attendai>c*» 
but  such  an  exertion  of  power  would  be  difficult,  even  if  Ic^***' 
No  demands  could  be  less,  whether  as  regards  tirae,  or  di»cipU»^f« 
or  payments,  or  work.     In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Scotch  Univcr*** 
ties  fill  their  own  place.     Their  standnnl  is  not  high,  but,  sO"* 
as   it   is,   it  is   widely  diffused.      Sweeping   changps    will   o***- 
injure  them.      They  are  go«Kl  where  tliey  are  ;  but  no  will-o'-l 
wisp  could  be  more  misleading  than  the  example  which  is  r»<*^ 
and  then  held  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge   from  the  Noitb.' 
institutions. 

Only  an  umaxing   amount  nf  ignorance    with   rrganl   (>•     ^_V 
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drcuuUnces  of  the  two  countries  could  have  prompted  any  one 
todfr  fncb  an  example.  Bat  the  ignorance  is  so  widespread  in 
Englsnd,  that  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  one  or  two  imptrtant 

EB,  that  most  not  be  lost  .sight  nf  in  any  romparison.  Mr. 
Ittone^  daring^  his  pnlttirral  campaign  Inst  autiimn,  i-isited 
Ac  UniTersilv  of  Glasgow  in  the  cap.icity  of  Rect(»r.  With 
of  compliment  not  without  precedent  in  his  academical 
lie  took  the  opportunity  of  flattering  that  University 
iparison  iJnmagirig  to  the  English  Universities.  We 
ite  glwl  lo  Iram  that  the  compliment  was  not  altogether 
by  those  who  had  the  real  welfare  of  the  Northern 
ity  at  heart.  It  would  have  surprised  those  who  have 
•oquaintancc  with  the  spirit  of  independence  hitherto 
by  Sci»tch  students,  bad  Mr.  Gladstone's  statistitral 
:ccs  to  the  private  circumstances  of  individual  students 
accepted  as  in  good  taste.  But  in  truth  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  suhjecL  He  attributed  the 
numbers  of  students  at  Gla>gow  Univcnity  to  the  greater 
r  for  learning  which  prevailed,  and  held  up  the  example 
reproof  to  the  luxurious  idleness  of  Oxford.  He  was  no 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  attendance  at  certain  classes  at 
4e  Uoiverwty  is  a  necessary  passport  to  certain  of  the  learned 
pHifeMions  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  natural  passport  to 
tbr  rest.  Work  may  be  slight,  and  attendance  even  may  be 
tittlv  more  than  nominal ;  but  if  a  man  can  only  present  the 
MCWiry  certificates  of  attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  Uni- 
writy  classes,  he  is  rcWsed  from  more  than  one  burdensome 
insnnation.  Such  attemlanoe  may  not  have  led  to  his  attain- 
ti(  any  academical  status.  It  may  lead  to  little  more  than  a 
am  aoqaaintance  with  the  meaning  of  the  studies  which  he  has 
BntBtnaliy  pursued.  But  its  practical  use  in  his  future  life  is 
udeniahlc,  however  slight  the  tincture  of  letters  which  be  may 
dtry  with  him.  In  the  case  of  aspirants  to  clerical  orders,  in 
«b»teier  Presbyterian  body,  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  can 
l»  shirked  by  no  examination.  It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlut  this  gives  a  practicat  monopoly  to  the  Universities,  of  far 
value  to  tbem  than  any  endowment.  Extra-mural  teach- 
is  recognised  only  within  the  very  narrowest  limits,  and  that 
'y  In  the  medical  classes.  For  the  rest,  whatever  may  be 
4e  neriti  of  the  professor  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Mathematics,  or 
niilosephy,  his  class-ticket,  and  his  alone,  admits  through  the 
portals  of  the  learned  professions.  And,  un  the  other  hand,  it  is 
<^eat  that  such  a  motive  detracts  greatly  from  the  cre<Iibility 
*f  that  disinterested  love  of  learning,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
MRUBcs.     In   any  or   in   no  state  of  preparation ;   with   the 
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object  of  puBbiDg  a  professional  career  or  of  aroiding;^  a  tTouU»-^ 
sinue  examination  ;  with  little  interruption  to  ordinary  pursuits   -^ 
from  some  passing  taste  or  interest ; — under  conditiuns  and  will 
aims   like   these,   man^*  of  the   students  who   appt?nred   in  Mi 
Gladstune'ii  statistics  swelled  his  numbers.     In  sburL,  little 
is  implied  in  the  caite  of  many  than  is  implied  in  aUendance  ^i 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  h 

As  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  position  of  tbe  Scoic;]g| 
Universities  has  led  to  their  example  being  thus  cited  as  a 
guide  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  may  be  well  lo  stale  plainljr 
another  fact.  That  much  solid  and  meritorious  work  is  done  at 
the  Scotch  Universities,  that  their  professorships  are,  as  a  role. 
held  by  men  of  the  most  eminent  qaaliftcations,  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  deny.  But  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact  that  tbcir 
aim  is  grievously  circumscribeil.  So  liuinble  is  much  of  liietr 
work,  that  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  cx)mplatn  that  ibev 
are  starvrd  by  the  Universities  poaching  on  their  ground.  'Vhey 
cannot  find  pupils  so  long  as  the  University  condeKend*  to 
teach  the  Greek  alphabet.  Vet  such  is  now  tlie  case ;  and,  atili 
more  nn fortunately,  we  can  aver  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  a  stiuleot, 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  On-ek  alphabrt  on  thn  benches  o{ 
the  Greek  class'  at  a  Scotch  Univrrsity,  ran  in  less  than  thrM 
years  carry  ott'  tbe  hip:hest  honours  M'hich  the  University  gnata 
for  proficiency  in  thai  language. 

All  this  must  lie  remembered  when  a  comparison,  oflemive 
to  tlie  English  Universities,  and  misleading  when  applied  u  • 
guide  in  their  reform,  is  instituted  between  the  Scotrb  Univec^ 
cities  and  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We  repeat  what  trc  bsvc 
said  above  as  to  the  clear  difi'erence  between  the  functions  of 
the  Univrrstlir-1  in  each  country,  and  the  adequacy  with  which 
on  the  whole  they  have  httliertci  fulfilled  tbiMie  lunrtioni.  Now 
let  us  hear  in  turn  the  deliverances  of  tho<c  apjMiinted  to  Mt 
in  judgment  in  each  case. 

The  Rejwrt  of  the  Koyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  oa  ^^ 
Scotch  Universities  is  Ixrforc  us  in  cxtctmo,  and  was  mule  *" 
1878.  No  action  has  as  yet  bt-en  takt'ii  upon  it,  and  ••** 
reception  it  has  met  with  from  all  (luartcrs,  as  we  liave  alltf^*^-^ 
suted,  renders  it  both  unlikely  and  unadvisable  that  any  acti*"* 
should  be  taken.  The  Commissioners  have  marred  the  ad»'»'** 
tagcous  suggestions  which  they  have  made,  by  errors  both^  ~ 
timidity  and  of  excessive  zeal  for  change.  The  course  wb**;' 
they  have  chosen  to  take  has  most  likely  poRtpmcd  indf*''.' 
nitcly  the  much  needed  grant  of  money,  the  want  of  whi*"^ 
seriously  cripples  the  Scotch  Lnivcrsities.     The  Commiswoo^**, 
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for      Oxford    and    Cambridge,   on   the   other    hand,  ptissessing 
excsCQtire  powers,  have  not  yet  reported  formally.    At  Cambridge 
B  dnft  of  proposed  statutes  has  been  published,  and  commu- 
nications have  passed   betwei-n  the  Commission  and  the  various 
«>!  leges.      At  Oxford,  only  those  separate  communications   have 
u   _>'et  been  divulge<I.      We  are  not,  therefore,   in   a  position  to 
ni-ss  in  complete  review  the  effect  of  the  latter  Commissions. 
lint  enouffh,  even  in  the  case  of  Oiford,  has  been  indicated,  to 
liendcr  it   necessary  to  state  very    plainly  our  opinion  on  the 
proposals  now  promul^fated  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  sounder 
elotaetits  in  both  ('onimissions  may  so  far  modify  the  present 
tendency  <ff  these  proposals,  as  to  render  tlie  veto  of  ettlier  House 
of  Parliament  unnecessary. 

One  observation  appHt?*  in  common  to  the  results,  so  far,  of 
all    three   Commissions.     Wc  hmk    in  vain  for    any    consistent 
principle,  for  any  object  aimed  at   throughout,  for  any  unity 
of  scheme  in  the  proposed  reform.      In  no  case  do  the  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  have   asked  themselves  the   question,   VV'hat 
object  liavc  we  to  achieve,  and  what  means  may  most  directly 
schicfe  it  V     'i'he  past  history,  the  traditions,  the  peculiarities 
of  tbe  (lifTerent  institutions  into    which  thev   were  to   enquire, 
•ppear   never   to    have   delayed     them.      They   are   consistent 
tKither  in  preser\'ing  the  same  aim,  nor  in  presernng  a.  clear 
dittinction  between  the   different  aims  which   they  may  have 
•elected.      The   Scotch    Commissioners   borrow,    fitfully,    from 
■^land ;   the  English  Commissioners  borntw  with  an  equally 
insteady  hand,  and  with  no  tOear  understanding  of  the  circum- 
■tnoces,  from  Scotland.     They  apparently  agree  in  this  only, 
that  tbcy  must  subvert. 
.   Pint,  as  to  the  Scotch  Report.      One  of  the  most  dishearten- 
'"g  features  of  the  Scotch   Lniversities  has  hitherto    been   the 
''^all  numlK*r  of  students  who  take  degrees.      It  bears  testimony 
^  the  fact  that,  wide  as  is  the  contact  of  the  Scotch  University, 
'**   lasting   impression   is  and   must  be  slight.     On   the  other 
"*nd,  one  of  the   features  least  to  the  credit  of  these   Univer- 
*ities,  is  the  absence  of  any  eiitmncc  cxaminatiim.      We  admit 
'*h«  difficulty  in  Scotland  of  instituting  such  an  examination, 
*<J    we  are  ready   to  recognize  some    advantage   in  the  free 
lixiixture  of   a  certain  untrained  but,  perhaps,  ambitious  and 
!^*lrpendenl  clement,  with  the  more  regularly  prejinrcd  students. 
"Ut  were   the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  followed^ 
^c  dilliculty  would  be  increased,  and    its   only  advantag(H)US 
'"'•pect  destroyed.     They  propose  an  entrance  examination  for 
"*(»8e  who  arc  to  take  their  degree,  and  a  free  entrance  for  those 
*ho  wish  no  such  distinction.     From  the  gates  of  the  Univer- 
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sitjr  two  cinsses  of  students  are  to  be  created,  and  mariccd  i 
apnit.     The   work   is   still  to   be  clop-ped  by  the   preseooe 
utterly  untrained  youths  ;   nnd  the  stimulus  at*  ambition  is  in  fc 
removed  from  them.*      A  sirlet^tcd  rlnss  uf  stud^ots  will  gtow  D 
tending'  to  narrnw  the  University :   and   yet   the   preseooe  of 
larp-  and  profitable  class  tif  mere  hangers-on  will  Keep  her  wo 
on    the   same   tow  level   as  before.      The   proposal    is   inde^ 
ingenious  in  its  jwrversity. 

Hut    the    most    serious   projtoiials    are   thnse   which    relntr 
g^raduntiiin.      It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  these,  if  followi 
Would   upset    the    whole    relations    of   the    Universities    to   t 
country.     Hitherto,    the    M.A.  degree  in  Scotland    has   bor 
a  vcr>'  definite  and  well-ascertained  value.     It  is  recognised 
the   Education   Department  as  taking  the  place  of  a  professini 
certificate   for   tenrhers.      It  proves  such  a  general   stnndaid 
attainments  as  fairly  marks  the  status  of  the  ])rofessional  ma 
and  it  has  spread  a  i^kkI  type  of  fair  average  scholarship  01 
the  country.     It  must  be  taken  too  early  in  life  to  denote  a 
very  special  aptitude  or  prolonged  study;  but  it  has,  hither 
had  the  merit  of  avoiding  anythitig  like  pnifessiitnal  nnrrowne 
This  it    is  prnposMl  pntirely  tti  chanf;e.     One  would  fancy  frui 
the  KejKirt  that  thr  sule  object  of  the  Universities   was  not 
give  knowledge,  but  to  invent   means  of  dubbing   knowled 
with  a  title  and  degree :  as  if  the  reproach  of  Pcrsius 
the  full  applifrnble  to  Scotland  and  her  students : — 

'  Sciro  tuum  oihil  eat,  nisi  to  sciro  b»c  scial  alter.*   . 

XJttdcr  the  new  scheme  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  vwrtt 
modes  of  iLttainiiis^  the  degree  am  open  to  the  student.      AloX 
from  the  outset  his  studies  im  to  he  spccialixtrd.     Tho 
hitherto  existing  are  tu  part  company*  and  new  ones  are  to 
introduced.     The  scheme  has  been  borrowed  from  Oxford  ; 
it  has  not  been  borrowed  entire.     Ai  Oxford  specializing 
been  carried  too  far ;  but  even  there-  it  has  never  prevailed  ex< 
in   the   honours    schmd.      In    Scotland    it   is   to  prevail  eqt 
for  the  pais  degree.     A  man  is  not  to  be  allowed   to  attainj 
definite    modicum  in  some    subjects,  and    seek    to   distingui 
himself  in  others  which  arc  more  to  Ids  taste.    Perforce,  he  lu] 
submit   to   be  ranked,   not   in   cliiss,   but  man   by  man,  with 
fellow  students  in  each  and  every  subject  which  he  may  pt 
Cambridge  is  hesitating  over  the  individual  classification,  i* 
grown  to  a  custom,  of  her  honours  school ;  but  here  is  a 
jKisal  which  applies  the  principle  Mhere  it  is  unknown,  li> 

*  A  pnriann  is  no  dimbi  made  fur  cxceiillonol  Irvatmeot,  liat,  if  < 
■rs  to  M  frcqueot.  Que  nil»  ia  mrhil 
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extent  hitherto  unthtiugbt  of  eren  at  Cambridge.  Many  n  man 
who  will  shrink  from  the  onleal  of  individual  classification 
dcsirea  to  attain  a  degree  as  a  pauport  in  life.  It  has  liitberto 
been  possible  to  do  this  bv  a  pass.  Honom's  have  been  avoided, 
because,  we  are  told  by  the  Coinaiissioners,  Scotchmen  disliked 
to  be  placard  in  the  srcoad  chiss,  .iml  prefrrreil  tbc  obscurity  of 
a  plain  degree.  Hovr  nuuld  sucb  bashfuluess  cstuem  tbe  new 
pr()jK*sal  'i 

This  s|>ecializiog  is  advocated  to  an  extent  wbiih  is  amazing, 

and    yet    with    an    inconsistency    which    is    perplexing.      The 

■urangemeuts  for  tliu  medical  degree  upjiear  to  be  made  witb 

the  view  of  enabling  the  medical  curriculum  at  tbo  University 

tu  be  purely  and  entirely  professional.    The  mind  of  the  student 

u  to  be  distractetl   by  no  variety   of  studies.      But  the  legal 

^ntdies,   it    appears,   are  not    to   be    so    spccializetl.      Why    this 

<baerence!''     If  a.    tittle    law    is  a    good    thing    to    the    general 

Undent,  would  not  a  little  medicine  be  equally  useful?     If,  on 

tOB  other  band,  no  man  is  to  enter  the  medical  class  except  to 

pl^jjare  himself  as  a  doctor,  why  should  be  be  cncourngcd  in  the 

<»0^rous  practice  of  dabbling  in  law?     If  general  culture  i« 

•"•cFul  to  the  lawyer,  why  i*  it  to  he  denied  to  tlie  plivsicJan? 

^.nother  of  tbe  C»mniis»ioiirrs'  prupr>stls — strange  enough 
■Uen  we  compare  it  with  those  of  the  Mnglish  Commissioners — 
u  to  establish  a  class  of  tutors,  funuKhcd  with  a  small  endow- 
ment and  recognize<l  by  tbe  University,  who  are  to  supplement 
tb^  work  of  tlie  professors.  In  other  wonls,  the  professorial 
■/stem  has  been  found  wanting;  and  a  leaf  is  Iwirrowed  from 
l^n^laud  to  supply  the  wont.  We  do  not  think  the  arrange- 
ment will  bear  transplanting,  good  as  it  is  on  its  present  soil. 
But  wc  shall  see  presently  bow  it  is  dealt  with  by  our  own 
CoKntn  issioners. 

yfit  turn  now  to  the  proposals  of  the  Cambridge  Commission. 
^(  these  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  representation 
whirb  is  supiwrted  by  tiic  bulk  of  tbe  governing  Ixnlies  oi  the 
L  niversity,  that  their  geiiural  object  is  '  to  substitute  a  new 
"^dcmical  system  for  the  established  system  of  collegiate 
education  and  discipline.'  They  repeat  only  too  many  features 
of  those  schemes  which  have  had  their  origin  In  the  twpratrtical 
theories  of  universitv  reformers.  But  they  fail  even  to  do  this 
*ith.  consistency.  They  begin  by  requiring  a  contribution  from 
the  culif-gps,  which  within  a  few  years  is  to  reach  a  minimum 
W  25,(KKt/.  a  year.  So  intricate  are  the  calculations  upon  which 
Jhe  proportions  of  this  sum  are  allotted,  that  wo  believe  the 
*^tt»m issioners  themselves   have  admitted  it  to  be  impossible 
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to  explain  tlirin  satisfactorily.  To  tin-  uninitinltil  mind  it  u 
alis(>luti>l_v  bdlling  to  8c(?k  for  any  consistent  principle.  Tha 
]»ercentagc  vancis  with  each  college.  Vet  surely  those  colleg«i 
which  have  the  largest  incomes  may  be  expected  to  bsrc  i 
proportlunately  large  expenditure  to  meet.  U  ]>owning:  is  tq 
pay  only  4/.  for  every  1<MMW.,  why  is  Trinity  to  pay  22y/.?  li 
the  income  of  Downing  only  l-57lh  of  thnt  of  Trinity,  or  is  tfaq 
work  of  Tiinity  in  education  only  l-57th  as  advantageous  as  thai 
of  Downing?  There  may,  doubtless,  be  some  bidtlcn  principle 
underlying  the  elaborate  scheme  propounded ;  but  it  would 
surely  have  been  satisfactory  to  hare  had  some  indication  of  iti 
pnrpose  ond  its  int-aning. 

How  then  is  the  money  obtained  from  the  eolleges,  of  which 
:?5,000/.  a  year  is  to  be  the  minimum  amount,  to  be  applied  ? 
First  of  all,  inotmes  are  to  be  assigned  to  no  less  than  thirty 
prufessorsliips:  inc-imies  in  no  rasi-  sufficient  if  tbe  professors  aro 
to  be  burdened  with  any  serious  work  of  gratuittnis  leai-hJng,  bat 
superfluous  if  they  were  to  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  jKiying; 
fees.  The  incomes  are  diAcrentiatcd  on  a  scale  in  wbicb  wt 
have  failed  to  discover  any  guiding  principle.  Not  only  so, 
but  in  some  obscure  and  ill-defined  manner,  what  arc  caIIm) 
*  professorial  fellowships'  arc  to  \ye  attached  to  such  posts;  anil 
the  revenue  thus  carved  out  of  the  remnant  of  college  funds  i( 
tf>  he  ax.  the  disposal,  apjwircatly,  of  tbe  University,  or  some  oofl 
of  its  many  Boards.  Next,  a  series  of  thirty  readerships,  tenabl4 
during  good  behaviour,  are  to  be  created  ;  and  to  these  are  to 
be  attached  fixed  incomes  of  'lOOA  a  year.  For  some  inscrutsbls 
reason,  readers  are  nil  of  one  value,  while  professors — we  da 
not  boast  of  being'  able  to  tell  the  lines  of  ilemarcation  betu-eea 
the  two — vary  infinitely.  Hut  professors  and  readers  do  no 
exhaust  the  varieties  of  no*'el  functions  now  to  be  called  int 
being.  Itesides  these  there  are  to  lie  an  indeHnite  number  oi 
lecturers  (thirty  at  least),  who  are,  apparently,  tn  do  an^thin 
which  professors  and  readers  between  them  fail  to  di>.  Th 
lecturers  are  to  \)c  connected  by  some  loose  and  ill-defined  tii 
with  the  colleges.  A  man  i-nnmit  be  a  Universitv  lecturer  tin 
any  subject,  unless  his  college  already  pays  him  9(M)?.  a  year  la 
lecture  on  that  subject.  No  one  eitn  lecture  on  Telugu,  unless 
his  college  has  already  engaged  him  to  lecture  on  Telugu  fur 
at  least  2{)Ql.  a  year.  Tolerance  of  pluralities  is  questionable 
policy:  but  we  never  Iiefore  heard  of  a  proposal  to  tolcrata 
nothing  Init  a  plurality:  in  other  words  to  pay  no  one  to  doi 
what  he  Is  not  alreadv  paid  for  doing.  ^ 

It  would   be  needless  and  te<]ioux  to  examine  seriously  pKM 
posals  so  ill-digested  in  their  details,  and  so  aimless  in  ihei^ 
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principles.  The  rest  of  tlip  proposals  rrlatfl  to  the 
iljon  ol  r-ndless  University  Boards,  armed  with  the  most 
pn*rt!rs.  They  may  exercise  an  inquixiturial  authority 
'the  wnrk  of  the  teaching  bwlv,  or  thry  may  cloak  the  most 
j>  drrclictioD  of  duty  on  the  part  of  particulnr  professors, 
it  a  provf^rbial  truth,  that  no  machinery  yet  conceived  ran 
l(  a  once  %o  inquisitorial,  and  so  culpably  aod  unfairly  lax,  as 
I  Vniirrsity  Hoard.  Xone  is  ngitatt^  by  such  virulence  of 
ftT  tpiril,  or  allows  that  spirit  such  irrational  display.  Limit 
1  excise  those  that  exist,  if  possible  ;  but  to  bring  new  boards 
existence  we  should  have  conceived  a  stretch  of  perverse 
wily  which  could  not  liave  occurred  but  as  a  joke.  By 
ttj^ncy  of  such  bonnls  the  hold  of  the  colleges  over  their 
•tn  kSairs  is  to  be  seriously  restricted.  In  other  words,  the 
ditfinctive  feature  of  English  University  edum.tion,  and  of 
E^i»h  University  life;  the  pride,  the  corporate  spirit,  the 
local  traininff  of  the  rotlegf^s — all  these  are  to  be  interfered 
■iiU.  ,\nd  for  what?  To  build  up  in  their  places  an  ideal 
n(cai]prrd  in  the  brains  of  theorists,  harmful  if  it  were  realized 
— BDjial  in  the  pnieesses  by  which  !t  xrelis  creation — and  full 
ufucoosistraeies  even  as  presented  iin  papi-r,  much  more  when 
Xitiooght  to  give  it  practical  elTecL  Ic  is  proposed  to  change 
«i»t  now  makes  the  Universities  what  they  are :  may  wc  nut 
Uirli  require    the  Commissioners  to  tell  us  plainly  what  they 

them  to  be  ? 

fStek  are  the  pro|>osals  which,  if  not  modified  by  the  saner 

of  the  Commission,  or  at  later  staj^irs  before  they  l>eoDme 

li»,  threaten  the  very  essence  of  our  English  University  system. 

•^  Oxford  proposals  may  be  more  moderate  ;  but  there  are  not 

•wing  those  who  there  also  arc  eager  to  pursue  n  policy  of  ill- 

•"Uidered  change.     There  is  something  almost  conlempiible  in 

'■^■m^ruess  with  which  new  spheres  of  action  arc  sought,  with 

*'tpw  tn   building  up  some  ajmlogy  for  existence.      One  week 

»in?  scheme   of  affiliated  colleges  in  local  centres  is  discussed. 

"*  next  week,  a  plan  is  propounded  for  giving  certificates  to 

'•^licrs,  and   it  is  urged  that  to  throw  it  (»ut  would   be  'to  go 

Utut  public  opinion,*     Such  a  spirit  invites  condemnation. 

^proposals,  accordingly,  which  wonUI  meet  the  views  of  this 

^r  and  which  are  already  proclaimed  at  Cambridge,  begin 

*illi  confiscation  ;  they  proceed    to  construct  a  system   inwm- 

*"hot  with  itself,  grounded   on    no    past  ex^Hirienc*;,  expressly 

''PpWol  in  many  points  to  tnatuml  ojilnions.      What  is  to  he 

**|e  fruit  of  this  destructive  pn>c«ss  ?     Is  the  undergraduate  to 

~^  denied,  hereafter,  all  those  associations  which  have  hitherto 

^*n  most  distinctive  of  Kngliih  University  life?     Arc  these 

''"•fessoTi,  readers,  lecturers,  to  he  there  to  teach  or  for  study? 
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If  for  Btud^,  nre  you  prepared  to  tell  the  nation  that  the  fun^ 
which  haro  hitherto  been  educational,  arc  now  to  be  applied' 
endow  rewarch  and  enable  those  who  puwuo  it  to   reach 
stars  by  other  than  an  arduous  course?     If  to  tearh,  then 
experience  shows  that  the  cxrtain  n^sult  iif  your  new  evstrm 
be,  to  lower  the  sliuKlard  of  atlaiiimeuL  airinnf^st  your  stud 
or  tu  create  discoiiteiil  amongst  those  who  are  iaduced  to 
such  posts.      Larf^e  classes  inrulve  a   low  average   and 
iodtvidual  supervision  impossible.     13ut  only  large  clasacs 
an  attractive  inromc.      Have  yuu  the  means  of  attaining^ 
classes  in  your  jiower,  even  if  you  desired  them  ?     Id 
the  professors  arc  endowed  with  a  practical  monopoly  of  teachi 
can  you  so  endow  them  here?     At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  pi 
fessors'   lectures    have   hitherto  been  neglected ;    they  will  1 
ncfflectcd  still ;  but   the  tutorial  system   that  more  than   6\ 
their  place  will  Ite  killed  by  the  starving  of  the  colleges.     M 
is   said  about  the  waste  of  labour  which  that  system  inrol' 
But   surely    this   is   urged    under   a    misapprehension   of 
functions  of  the  tutors.     The  lectures  of  the  young  men  who 
the   main  act   as   tutors   in  the  colleges  are   nut,  and  canmil 
the  product  of  mature  and  special  study,  of  which  it  is  n 
to   conserve   and    centralize   the  available   amuuni,      Nor  is 
imperative  that  they  should  be.     For  even  the  best  of  the 
graduate  class,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  lectures  oi 
Gaisford  or  a  Bentley.     The  distinction  between  the 
long  and   special   study,    and   that  of  competent    ana    ncctiri 
a(V)uirpmrnt,  they  cannot  .ipprct;iate.      What  is  required  is  j 
indiviilual  attentitm  M'hich  a  tutor  ought  to  give,  and  whidi  m 
be  given  tn  no  other  way.  | 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  proposals  have  caused 
flutter  in  college  circles,  and  have  alienated  from  the  cmi 
University  refurm  some  who  were  before  its  friends.  Ci 
stances  do,  indee<l,  make  us  change  our  comrades: — 

7j  Mofna  KakXai  vii'  ^tAot  Kat'^is  iriitpw. 

Reform  is  verv  well  in  the  abstract ;  it  is  not  so  pleasanl 
the  concrete.      Nowhen>  has  its  discussion  been  more  welouti 
than    in  the  Universities,  nowhere  are  its  visits  in   corpol 
shape  more  disliked.     It  was  the  favourite  topic  of  that  yoi 
but  hopeful   band  of  philosophical  Radicals  atremlr  n^fe 
whose   periiNl    of  greatest  elation    was    reached    alrout   twelvi 
fourteen    yearii  ago.     There   was  no   end   to   the   wunden 
were  prepared  to  work,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Unironl 
They  were  ushered  to  the  hustings  under  the  eicitemeat  cf  j 
new  milleouiuoi  of  18»tH.     Their  success  at  the  hustings 
all  that  could  be  wished.     The  reformed  constituencies  did 
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oooe    team   to    disdain    the    common    things    of    practicAl 

iencc,  and  to  follow  the  maxims  of  doctrinaire  Hadicalism. 

Bvt  the  Ballot,  it  wns  still  hoped,  would  admit  of  the  unimjMxlpd 

vorking  of  those  f^f-nrraj   laws   to    which  the  existence   of  the 

ioctrinaircs  had  a  t.hrse  ailiiiitV'      Aleantimc,  the  energetic  and 

mepio^  destructiveness  of  the  Administration   of  186!^ — the 

Mhustry    of   All    the    Theories — kept    their    spirits    up.      The 

eledioa  of  ltl74  was  still  more  fatal  to  their  hopes.     On  the 

^roach  of  the  late  olecllun,  with  the  comprehensive  theories 

uxi  ideal  generalizations  which  it  brnu[;ht  into  play,  this  school 

ihowed  some  symptoms  of  revival.      We  hare  already  seen  some 

if  Ihe  ideals  meltc<i  into  thin  air  hy  the  sobering;  eflects  of  otlice 

ud  responsibility.     Will  this  ideal  of  reform  in  the  Univcr- 

Blies  share  the  itame  fate  ?     Or  will   the  whool  which  foraierlj' 

idTocated  it  turn  from  concrete  reform  in  disgust?     The  pro- 

[(Hnli  of  the  new  Commission  are  not  patatuhlc  to  this  school, 

>n>tare  fellowships  are  now  found  by  tticm  to  possess  virtues 

tBP^ognized    Ix-forc.       Their    ideal    schemes    have   not    been 

intUzcd,  but  their  past  associations  are  threatened  with  destruc- 

lioo.     They   knew   not  how   dear  these  associations  were,   how 

litllc  fit  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  rough  hand  of  a  I'arliamentarjr 

CtnoDiission,  until  at  last  the  attack  came. 

They  forget  that  these  proposals  are  but  the  end  towards 
•hich  the_v  themselves  have  been  working.  The  fate  of  the 
UniTersities  has,  Indeed,  been  hard,  vexed  as  they  have  been 
within  and  attacked  from  the  outside  at  once.  It  is  only 
t»entv-six  years  since  a  new  system  was  introduced  at  Oxford. 
^^^ertun  evils  in  that  system  grew  apace.  Overstrainixl  compcti- 
^Hdh  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  place.  Endowments  intended 
^^a  a  means  towards  higher  education  were  sought  as  ends  in 
themselves,  and  higher  education  was  lowered  into  a  means  uf 
funuia*;  these  ends  on  purely  cunimenial  principles.  Instead 
W  mitigating  these  evils,  the  authorities  seemed  to  he  bent  on 
blowing  them  full  scope.  New  intricacy  and  pretentiousness 
'*!u  sought  after  in  the  examination  papers.  Questions  were 
*H  to  youths  of  oiie-and-twenty  which  it  would  have  required 
*  lifetime  adequately  to  discuss.  They  imposed  upon  outsiders  ; 
■W  a  little  initiation  taugbt  the  trick  of  repeating  a  scries  of 
■•"wid-hand  and  adaptable  formulip. 
Then  came  attacks  from  the  outside,  met  not  by  dignified 
T-confideDCe,  but  bv  a  weak  and  nervous  self-ahasement.  All 
was  said  against  her  Oxford  admitted  to  bo  true,  and  much 
inrt.  She  herself  confessed  the  need  of  cleansing  her  Augean 
hic;  No  wonder  that  the  Universities  were  taken  at  their 
d?  Parliament  cannot  enquire  too  minutely  into  University 
Tairs.    It  believed  all  that  was  said  about  antiquated  abuses.  It 
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could  not  set  aside  confessions  of  shortcomings  lo  prrscveringl 
reiterated.  Commissions  wcnr  appointe^l,  and  their  action  i 
now  impending'.  Tlir  Universities  themselves  are  discomftted^ 
and  it  now  behoves  a  wider  public  to  consider  how  far 
tinkering  can  be  allowed  to  go. 

First  and  foremost,  the  nation  has  the  right  to  demand  tb 
these  institutions  Ih'  in  the  future,  as  they  have  I>een  in  the 
primarily  places  of  liberal  «lueation.  There  must  he  no 
[wring  «ilh  this  principle.  If  men  are  to  be  cndowc'd  that  the; 
may  carry  on  research,  let  it  he  under  no  false  colours.  If  ih^ 
Universities  are  true  to  their  past,  if  they  rise  to  their  betta 
traditions  and  forget  periods  of  sloth,  they  need  no  new  mat;bioerj 
to  make  them  homes  of  science  and  of  letters.  Rut  tiieir  dutj 
to  the  nation  is  first  nnd  foremost  to  cdainte,  and  the  naUO] 
will  not  release  them  from  tlic  task. 

And  in  order  to  e<lurate  well,  the  intra-mural  discipline,  Uh 
tutorial  supervision,  the  healthy  social  contact  of  tlie  coll^ 
system,  cannot  be  allowed  to  perish.  We  are  not  prepared  U 
sec  our  Knglisb  Universities  miKlelleil  after  the  Scotch,  wi' 
their  unwieldy  classes,  their  lower  standard,  their  popular 
comparatively  sujMrfuial  influence.  'J'hey  must  be  the  bom 
of  training  in  the  future  that  they  have  been  in  the  past,  or 
valuable  adjunct  of  KngUsh  life  will  be  lost. 

Lastly,  the  evils  of  overstrained  competition  must  be  chock 
Here,  indeed,  there  is  work  for  n  Comuiissiou   that  chooses 
sot  itself  to  the  task.    Studies  must  be  simpliBed,  not  raultipti 
The  aim  of  the   Universities  must    be   more  clear  and  bet 
definml.     We  must  no  longer  be  duped  by  n  display  of  rhetori 
and  sophistical  devices  for  simulating  knowledge.     In  the  up 
just  as  in  the  lower  education  of  the  country,  the  most  imperio 
demand  at  this  moment  isforsimplicitv-  The  reaction  against 
aim  after  variety,  lately  pursued  to  an  extreme,  is  rapidly  growi 
in  force.    Under  its  influence  the  educative  power  of  the  rlassi 
languages  is  rccogniwd,  after  a  perio<l  of  unthinking  nc-glnct. 

We  trust  that  if  not  virtunllv  abandoned,  the  proposals  n 
broached  by  the  Cambridge  Commissioners  may  be  so  modi 
either  by  the  Privy  Council  or  by  Parliament,  as  to  lose  tb 
most  distinctive  and  objectionable  features.  If  this  be  dime,  tl 
work  of  the  Commissioners  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  It  vr 
have  shown  how  much  of  immaturity,  how  little  of  consisten 
how  little  even  of  sincerity,  there  hiis  I)een  in  the  constant 
Nation  for  University  reform.  And  it  may  l)e  hoped  that,  w 
their  period  of  oflice  closes,  as  it  must  at  furthest  with  the  eui 
of  18S1,  the  Universities  may  then  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  tha 
course  of  UDdisturbett  and  simple  work  for  which  they  have 
long  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  the  opportunity. 
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AitT.  VII. — Around  the  IVorUt  with  Gtneral  Grant:  a  Nar- 
rdiix  of  tlie  Visit  of  General  U.  S.  Grants  Rr-President  of  tlie 
United  Staten,  to  various  Countrie$  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  1877, 1878, 1879.  To  Khich  are  aildetl  certain  Cortvertatiotu 
itil/i  General  Grant  oh  Questiom  connected  with  American 
Politics  and  History.  My  Jubn  Russell  Young.  W'ilU  eight 
hundred  illustrations.     2  vols,  quarto. 

\TTHATEVER  difference  of  opinion   may  prevail    in   the 
V       United  States  as  to   General  Grant's  title  to  a  third 
presidency,  hU  countrj'men  are  agreed  in  awardinjf  him  a  very 
ixigh  (not  quite  the  highest)  i>lace  amongst  their  worthies.     He 
ts«ms  been  by  turns  comparctl  to  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
iV'IoItke,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  great  captains  :  ami, 
with  peculiar  reference  to  his  combined  merits  as  a  soldier  and 
B.   statesman,  his  ardent  admirers  insist  that  apt  parallels  for  him 
arc    presented  by  Cromwell  in  the  Old  World  and  Washington 
»n   the  Xcw.     American   historians  and  biographers  have  done 
tVicir  l>est  to  diffuse  his  famey  but  tlu;  Atl.tnLit:  is  a  linwd  barriLT  : 
exploits  perforinetl   in  one  hfrnlspliero  are  but  vaguely  bruited 
And  imperfectly  known  in  luiother:  a  campaign  on  tbe  Potomac 
ia    not  followed  by  Kuropean  readers  like  a  campaign  on  the 
Ii.Viinc:   the  names  of  his  battle-grounds  have  not  for  us  the 
fainillnr  and    spirit-stirring  sound  of  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  or 
Sa.<iowa ;    and   the  surrender  of  Lee  at  the  Ajipumatux  Court- 
hoLue,    a    scene    of    surpassing    inti^rcst    to    oor     transatlantic 
brethren,  contrasts  faintly,  from  the  Trench  or  English  point 
^    view,  with  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  til.  at  Sedan  or  the 
siKiication  of  the  great  Napoleon  at  Fontaincblcau. 

*Ve  learn  from  Nfr.  Kussril  Voung  that  the  General's  voyage 

Around    the    World'  partuuk  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  royal 

*^    Semi-royal   progress:    tliat    in   all   the   countries   which    he 

***tcHl,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  honours  commonly  rescrvol  for 

•^ro^vned  beads  were  showered  upon  him  :  that  his  name  was  an 

i*^^-8esame    to    palaces,    whether    in    I^ndon,   Berlin,    Con- 

^^•^tinople,  China,  Si  am,  or  Japan:  that  popular  enthusiasm, 

"^t^ver  there  Was  a  fair  opening  for  it,  kindled  at  bis  approach 

*?^     broke  out  in  congratulatory  and   complimentary  addresses 

^lie  most  effusive  kind.     Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 


of 


fu 


**%«    re^-eptions  were  accorded  rather  to  tbe  ex-  and  probaWy 


^r. 


*^Te  President,  to  one  who  had  been  and  might  be  again  the 

-  r>  t-escntative   of  a   great,  growing,   far-reaching,  and  proudly 

p,*-*— asserting  community,   than    to   the    victor   of  Shiloh    and 

j^'^^ttanooga,    the   captor   of    Fort    Donclson    and    Vicksburg. 

2f    way  of  introduction,  therefore,  to  the  remarkable  book  before 

us, 
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us,  wcprnpose  to  give  a  mde  outline  of  General  Grant's  milit&f 
career — to  which  he  frrqucntly  reverts  in  the  conrcrsatioaa  r< 
ported,  Boswcll-like,  by  his  companion  and  friend.  Thea 
conversntions,  indeed,  will  be  esteemed  hy  many  the  root 
valuable    part    of   the    publication,    and   they   ran   only  be  ap 

freciated  by  those  who  possess  some  prior  knowledge  of  tn 
■cneral's  life.  i 

He  has  one  point  in  common  with  Cromwell,  the  onewbU 
brewer  of  Huntingdon.     He  was  carrying  on  a  tTBde,  the  tndl 
of  a  tanner,    when  the  civil   war  brbke   out.      Bat  it   was  as 
retired  officer,  who  had   received  a   regular   military  educatioil 
seen  service   and  earned  distinction.      'In  a  small   one-stoc 
cottage,  still  standing  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  banli 
of  the  river,  on  the  :;7th  day  of  April,  1822,  a  child  was  bfjrc 
who  is  now   known   to   this  world   as  Ulysses  Simpson  Graal 
His   father    was   a    t,inner,   and    the    m.innpr  in   which    he   wi 
brought  up  may  l>c  crillccted  from   an   incident  of  his  boyboa 
He  was  sent  with  a  waggon  to  meet  men  wlio  were  to  load 
with  logs.     He  drove  to  the  appointed  spot,  bat  failed  to  fie 
the  men,  and,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  be  unhitched  his  ban 
and  managdl  to  get  the  logs  loaded  by  horse-power.     Secir 
liitn    rntuming  with   the   logs  and   unatlendnl  by  the  labfiu 
his  fnthrr  asked  whnt  had   lircnme  of  the  men.     '  I  don't 
and  1  don't  care,'  was  the  reply  ;  *■  I  got  this  load  without  tlMUn« 

There  was  too  much  hard  work  to  Aa  in  conquering  the 
and  wresting  from  it  the  mean*  of  living  by  labour,  rem 
•  tnognipher,  to  give  him  leisure  for  the  luxuries  of  leami 
It  was  only  4)y  snatches,  or  during  the  winter  months,  that 
could   attend    the   <-ilIage   school,   but   he  made  the  Wat  of 
limited   opportunities;  ami   when,    at   the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  nominated  to  a  cadctship  in  the  military  academy  of  W 
I'ointf  he  was  found  fatty  equal  to  the  preliminary  examinatini 
which  luckily  for  him  did  nut  extend   bevond   reailing,  writi 
and  decimal   fractions.      He  was  ailmitted   nn  tlie  lat  of  Jul; 
1839,  and  mduated  in  the  summer  of  1S43.     He  stood  twent 
first  on   a  list   of  thirtr-niDc.  ami  neither  the  professors  oor 
feltow-studrnts  appear  to  have  been  impressed  by  bis  talents 
capacity.     *  I   rrraeml}cr  him,'  says  one,  '  as  a  plain,  comm' 
aase,  straightforward  youth:  quiet,  rstber  of  the  old-head 
young-shuuldrrs   onler:    shunning  nr»toriety :   quite   conten 
whilst  others  were  grumbling :   uking  to  his  military  duties  i 
very  basiiica»-Uka  mannar.  .  ,  .  He  «*•  then  and.  alwayi 

**UtHola.8teBtaBaadOiaat  HMsImI  fikitefasa.'  BvHuorKvsoRottl 
^OM,  (taMsl  8W«i  OOMil.  NMCMUt-vpM-T^M.     L«itei  sad  New  Y. 
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^c«Ueii(  hoTSPman.  H(*  exhibitetl  little  rnthusiasin  In  any 
4iu)g:  his  host  standing'  was  in  the  mathematical  branches 
And  their  application  to  tactict  ami  militarj*  cnj^incerin^.' 

He  joinMt  the  army  in  July,  1843,  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Foortb  Infantry,  a  regiment  actively  engage<I  in  the  ^fexicn^ 
irar  of    184*v-184S.      He    was    present    at    almtiat  rrery    Iiattle 
ifuring  this  war,  and  rc|M-atedly  attracted   notice  by  bis  couraj^e 
and  conduct.    In  the  official  report  of  one  affair,  he  is  mentioned 
as    baring  *  acquitted  himself  most  nobly:'  and  on  two  other 
occasions  as   having   '  behaved    with   tlistinguished    gallantry.' 
Hts  remained  inactive  service  till  July,  18M,  when,  having  been 
promoted  to  a  full  captaincy  and  seeing  sligbt  chance  of  further 
promotion  daring  peace,  be  flung  np  his  commission  and  settled 
upcD  a  small  farm  near  St.  Louis.     He  had  married  in   1848, 
*>iU  had  now  a  wile  and  tbrcc  children  to  support  upon  a  scanty 
income,   which  be  endeavoured  to  eke  out   by  acting  as  a  col- 
lector of  debts,   an   auctioneer,   and   a    hous4>-agent.      In    1859, 
>ioiM  of  these  occupations  proving  sufficiently  productive,   be 
left  the  farm  to  become  a  partner  with  his  father  and  younger 
brother  in  the  business  of  tanners  and  leather-dealers  at  Galena, 
Ulinols.    This  business  answered  his  verv  moderate  expectations, 
■■nd  he  was  living  eontenteitly  in  a  small  house  as  a  family  man, 
^ben  the   crv   of  Secession    was   raised   in    right    earnest,    and 
C-J^pril  loth,  1861)  the  I^sident,  Lincoln,  made  his  first  call 
^OT  troops.     In  less  than  a  fortnight  Grant  bad   organized  a 
*^<*inwiny  of  volunteers,  taken  them  to  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  Illinois,  and  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor, 
■•■ying  that 'he  would   esteem   it   a  priviiegp  to   he  as$tgne<]   to 
^^sy  positinn  where  he  could  be  useful.' 

He  was  first  employed  in  the  administrative  departiQent,  but 

^n  efficient  offiwr  being  suddenly  required  to  take  charge  of 

*^e  21»t   niinnis  Volunteers,  he  was  selerte<l  for  the  colonelcy. 

■n  less  than  ten  days  (reported   the  Govfirnor)  (Colonel   Grant 

^■'*<1    the  regiment  to  the  maximum   standani,  and   hronght  it 

5**  ^  state  of  discipline  seldom  attained  in  the  volunteer  service 

'**  ao  short  a  time.'      His  training  and  experience  gave  him  so 

t**^*'ked  a  superiority,  that  the  raw  colonels  with  whom  he  was 

*"igadetl   iM'ggn^l   him  to  art  as  brigwiier-gencral,  which  rank 

J^^*  regularly  confinned  to  him,  and   on   the  Ist  of  September, 

**e    command  of  a  district,    Including    part  of  Kentucky,  was 

**igned  to  him  under  General  Fremont.     Kentucky  was  much 

^Vidcd,  and  the  Secessionists,  whilst  making  open  professions 

'*      neutrality,  were  taking  steps  to    secure   and   fortify  the  most 

^^**IX)rtant   positions:    amongst  others,   Paducab,  a  town   at  the 

'outh  of  the  Tennessee  river.     Grant  resolved  on  anticipating 

them. 
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them.  Early  on  the  5th  of  September,  he  telegraphwi 
Fremont :  *  I  am  getting  reiuly  to  go  to  Pailucah.  Will  start  sat. 
half-past  six.'  Again,  Inter  on  the  same  i\ay  :  '  I  biti  now  read  y 
ioT  l*aducah,  should  not  a  telegram  arrive  forbidding  the  mor ce- 
ment.' At  half-past  ten  he  was  steaming  down  the  river  wL^b 
a  competent  force;  at  nine  the  next  morning  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place :  nntl  tlie  day  following  he  receiveil  a  lelegr&^xn 
giving  the  rrniiirpil  p>rmission,  '  if  he  was  strong  enough.' 

He    bi-To   exhibited  on   a   small    scale    the  qualities  woic^Is 
afterwards   so  eminently  distinguished  him  on   the    largest- 
energy,  decision,  and  readiness  to  accept  any  amount  of  respwn- 
sihtlity.     Tlve  affair  of  Behnont  was  another  example,  althuu^l 
the   risks  he  ran  went  far  to  justify  the  current  iraputalion    ol 
recklessness.     He  had  attacked  and  taken  a  camp  of  the  Con- 
federates on  the  Mississippi,  when  bis  troops  fell  to  plundering'*, 
and  the  enemy,  landing  in  force,  interposed  between  liim  LKid, 
bis  transports.     He  stopped    the   plundering  by  onlering  1>U 
stafl'-ofhcers  to  set  fire  to  the  camp,  and  he  bad  only  just  broog^bt 
bis  men  into  something  like  order,  when  an  exclamation  nrc»^  i 
*We  are  surrounded.'     'Well,  if  that  is  so,*  was  his  rcmafVi 
*we  must   cut  our  way  out,  as  we  cut  our  way  in.'     Gallaa*^!? 
led,  ihcy  broke  through  and  reached  the  transports.     The  ts»A* 
man  that  embarked  was  the  General.     He  had  paused  ujwr*  *j 
rising  ground,  an  easy  mark  ;  but  wearing  a  private's  orem^O'tl 
he  was  taken  for  a  common  soldier,  and  disregarded.     '  T"  ^1 
rebel  fire  was  now  hot,  and  the  transports  were  about  push!  v^S] 
off,  leaving  him  ashore.     He,  however,  ro<le  rapidly  up,  and 
plank  was  put  out  for  him,  over  wbich  he  trotted  his  ho: 
aboard  under  a  henvy  musketry  fire.*  * 

The  theory  on  which  he  persistently  acted  was  that,  IB- 
contest  between  inexperienced  commanders  and  raw  lev 
on  both  sides«  the  best  method  was  to  take  the  initiative 
attack  at  once,  without  any  over-nice  calculation  of  ntuni 
or  position  :  de  faudacej  toujours  dc  faiulacc :  and  the  aim- 
uniform  success  of  bis  tactics,  if  they  can  be  held  to  merit  C;  " 
name,  supplied  the  n-iuly  answer  to  the  martinet  olijeitions  lb*-  *7 
provoked.  At  the  head  of  those  who  disputed  his  q uali fi catic^""' 
for  command  was  General  Halleck,  the  departmental  commanc^" 
under  whom  he  was  placed  when  he  planned  the  expediti  ■^'^ 
against  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson,  Fort  Henry  havi  "^^ 
surrendered  to  the  cominaiider  of  the  gunboats,  Couimodc;^'* 
Foote,  after  a  short  buinhardment,  half  an  hour  before  C— _t* 
arrival  of  the   troops  for   the   investment,   Halleck  ofticia^^'v 
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all  the  honoar  to  the  Commodore.  TUe  capture  of 
nplson  after  hard  fipfhting  hy  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
the  General,  the  gunboats  having  been  compelled  tu 
off.  Before  the  investment  was  complete,  the  garrison 
a  desperate  sallj,  and  threw  the  front  lines  of  the  hi^sieging 
into  confusion.  On  riding  up  with  bis  stafT  to  efleet  a 
Grant  ascertained  that  llie  (^onfwierate  soldiers  had  three 
rations  in  their  haversacks,  and  he  at  once  eicIaimF<l: 
mean  to  cut  their  wav  out.'  Reforming  and  reinforcing 
ken  lilies,  and  bringing  nil  his  reserves  to  bear,  he  cflec- 
Ijf  checked  the  outwanl  movement,  nnd  before  night  his 
ps  occupied  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  from 
.•h  thej  had  been  driven.  The  Commander  of  the  Fort, 
ing  that  he  '  would  never  surrender  to  the  Vankecs,'  took  his 
ure  at  early  dawn  in  a  steamboat  with  a  portion  uf  the 
n,  and  Grant  was  preparing  to  renew  the  omfliet,  when 
'hite  flag  was  displaycf),  and  a  note  arriveil  from  the  second 
mand,  Buckner,  proposing  an  armistice  to  settle  the 
of  a  capitulation.     Grant's  answer  has  become  historical : 

'  H«Mdqunrlere,  Army  in  Uio  Fi>-Id,  C-unii)  utai 
DoKcIaon,  i'ch.  1(!.  1862. 

'  Yoors  of  Ibis  date,  proposing  an  armistice  and  appoiotmeDt 
inianonorsto  settle  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received.    Xo 
othAr  than  au  imcionilitional  and  immediate  surreuder  can  be 
I  proi»so  to  move  immediately  ujmu  yiwir  works. 
*  I  am,  sir,  Tcry  rcspeotfuUy, 

*  Your  obedidut  sem&t, 

'  U.  S.  GuvT. 

Indcner  replied  that  circumstances   left  him  no  alternative 

to  accept   'the  ungenerous  nnd  uncliivalrnus  terms  which 

propose.'     But  the  terms  actually   imposed   were    neither 

lenerous    nor   unchivalrous.     The    officers    and    men    were 

iwed   to  retain  their  side-arms  and   per8**nal  prujjerty,  and 

ikacr    told    them    publicly   to  bear  gratefully  in  mind  the 

>t)nent  they  had  received  from  their  r<mquenir. 

^he  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  the  first  telling  blowstnirk 

Ihc  North,  and  the  popular  voice  assigned  the   lionour  and 

ty  of  the  exploit  to  Grant,  who  was  christened  '  Unconditional 

Tpuder  Grant'  by  acclamation.      But  Halleck,  in  the  teeth  of 

clearest  evidence,  wrote  to  Stanton,  die  Secretary  of  War,  to 

ominend  General  C.  F.  Smith,  a  divisional  commander,  as 

true  victor:    'Smith,  by  bis  rmdness  and  braver)"  at  Fort 

nelson,  when  the  battle  was  against  us,  turned  the  tide  and 

ried    tlic    enemv*    outworks.      Mnkc    him   a    Major-General. 

^ol.  150. — Nv.'a99.  P  Vou 
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Vou  can't  pet  a  better  one.     Honour  him  for  this  victory, 
the   whoir  country  will  applaud.'     The  very  day  this  iel< 
was  received,  Stnnton  rctruininrndt-'d  Brigftdifr-CJtuieral  (i 
he  Mftjor-Gmcnil  nf  VoluntLt-m;  and  directlv  afterwards,  iu 
nf    thu    Btirrinf^   bullelius    by  which   be  sought   to   kindle 
sustain  enthusiasm,  he  said  :  *  VVhat,  under  the  blessing  of  I'n 
vidence,  1  conceive  to  be  the  true  organization  of  rictorj  U)> 
military  combination  to  end   ttiis   war,  was  declared   in  a  tvw 
words  by  General   Grant's    message  to  General   Buckner,  **l 
jiroposc  to  move  immediately  on  your  works." ' 

Halleck,  hotrc\er,  within  whose  military  department  Graai's 

•  ommand  lay,  H-as  bent  on  discrediting  him,  and  in  leu  tiun 
ihree  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donclson,  wc  find  im 
telegraphing  to  McClellan,  then  Commander-in-Chief: 

'  I  luve  liiul  no  eomuinuicatimi  ve'iih  Gcuural  Grant  for  mora 

•  week.  Ho  left  his  comnumd  without  my  antfaority  and  weal  ll 
NoiiliTille.  nifl  army  seems  as  much  demoralised  by  their  Tietotyrf 
Fort  DoadUun,  rut  was  that  of  tlic  rutomau  by  Iho  defeat  of  BaD'l 
Hmi.  It  is  liard  to  ccneuro  a  sQCoceBfol  gcQCxal  immediatoly  tAv 
a  victory,  bnt  I  tliink  ha  richly  deeerrea  it  1  can  get  no  retotu,  V> 
reports,  no  iuformation  of  any  kind  from  him.  SatiaScd  witk  Ui 
▼iutory,  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  it,  without  any  regard  to  thcfBha* 
I  am  worn-out  and  tirod  by  tliis  neglect  and  inefficiency.' 

These  accusations  wen*  contradictory  as  well  as  tuijust,  frrrit 
was  an  excess  of  :ceul  that  had  hurried  Grant  to  Nashville,  iw 
on    Halleck *s,  calling    him   personally   to   account,   he    replied- 

•  My  going  there  was  strictly  intended  for  the  good  nf  the 
service,  and  not  to  gratify  any  desire  of  my  own.  Believiaj 
sincerely  that  I  must  have  enemies  iM-twern  you  and  my»elf  *W 
aro  trying  to  impair  my  usefulness,  I  respectfully  a&k  ti»  or 
relieved  from  further  duty  in  the  department.'  Lincolii  ■* 
reported  to  have  said  of  Grant :  *  I  judge  he  is  not  aS^J 
excited,  which  is  a  great  clement  in  an  officer.'  He  wis  *1 
length  thoroughly  excited  by  the  persecutions  of  Halleck,  wlw 
was  given  to  understand  in  language  there  was  no  mistaktfK 
that  tJiere  must  be  an  end  of  his  censures  and  cjimplnints,  uoM 
he  was  prepared  to  justify  them  before  a  Court  nf  LnttUfT' 
Then  Halleck  changed  hts  tone,  and  wrote  (March  l<^tb): 

'  Yon  cannot  be  relieved  from  yonr  command.  There  is  an  fP^ 
reason  for  it.  1  am  oorCaia  that  all  which  the  aathoritiM  at  A's^ 
ington  ask  is  that  yon  enforcii  discipline  and  jmuish  the  diaordmT* 
.  .  .  Instead  of  relieving  you,  1  wiah  yoo,  as  soon  as  y>>ur  new  >nBT 
is  in  the  field,  to  aseoiiiu  the  immediate  command  and  lead  it  lo  ^^ 
victories.* 

It  would  appear  that  he  had  been  temporarily  superscdeiL  ■" 
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lie* :  'I  will  again  assume  command,  and  give  every 
rt  to  tho  success  of  our  cause.  Under  tlic  worst  circumstances 
Dold  do  the  same/ 

iis  new  command  was  the  Array  of  the  Tennessee,  with 
ch  be  fought  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  lU  strength  was  ;{3,<)(>0, 
spendent  of  the  division  of  General  Wallace,  5000  strong, 
«h  was  In  position  about  four  miles  down  the  river.  He 
I.  confronted  hy  an  army  of  50,000  under  Genernl  Sidney 
iiuton,  whicli,  contrary  to  all  military  rales,  he  had  to  engage 
La  river  at  his  back. 

■f,"  remarks  General  Sherman,  *'  there  were  any  error  in  patting 
Firmy  ou  tho  wast  side  of  the  TonnoRMe,  espowKl  hi  thu  su|itiri(ir 
la  of  tlie  enemy,  also  ti«e«mbliiig  at  Corinth,  the  mistako  was  not 
wral  Grant's.  But  there  was  no  mistake.  It  wa«  D«cesMry  that 
Mabht.  £c>rn)  aud  bitt<T,  to  tu&t  thu  iii;ujiio<«d  of  the  two  armies, 
■Id  come  off,  and  that  was  as  good  a  plaoo  as  any.  It  was  not 
a  ft  qneAtion  of  military  tnkill  aind  Htnitegy,  hot  of  couroga  and 
ek;  and  I  am  uuuviuced  tliat  ovory  life  lust  that  day  to  us  was 
OHiary,  for  otlicrwiw — at  Corinth,  at  Memphis,  nt  Vicksbnrg — wo 
lid  have  found  harder  resistance  bad  we  net  shown  our  enoraioB 
i.  mdc  and  untutored  as  we  then  were,  we  could  light  as  well  as 


■P's  well  that  ends  well,*  bot  opportunities  of  testing  the 
B&g  qualities  uf  the  troops  were  sun*  to  abound,  and  to  make 
n  fight  at  a  disadvantage  was  not  the  wav  to  inspire  con- 
racc.  Sherman  states  in  the  same  letter  that  the  position 
y  took  up  on  landing  was  chosen  by  General  Smith,  Grant's 
idcoessor  in  this  command.  It  was  not  baitly  chosen,  being 
iked  by  cret^ks  4>r  ravines,  and  onlv  assailable  in  front.  No 
tmpt  was  made  to  strengthen  it  by  entrenchments,  for  which 
IM  was  much  censured,  but  the  use  of  the  spade  had  not 
I  become  familiar  to  American  armies,  and  it  was  his  intcn- 
I  to  advancf^  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  tlic  attack.  The 
nheniera  were  rqually  eagrr  to  come   to  close  quarters,  and 

the  eve  uf  the  battle  General  lleauregani,  the  second  in 
Rinand,  bv  whom  tlie  campaign  had  been  planned,  is  reported 
Wc  boasted  that  '  they  would  water  their  horses  the  next 
f  in  the  Tennessee  or  in  hell.'  The  battle  began  early  oo 
iday  morning,  April  tUh,  bv  a  fierce  assault  on  the  whole 
It  une  of  the  UniiHiiats,  wliich  was  drivL-n  back  in  confusion, 
■list  some  of  the  troops,  most  of  wboin  had  never  been  under 

bcJbreffoaght  well,  and  olTercd  the  most  stubborn  resistance, 
iSTB  broke  and  fairly  ran  away,  never  slapping  till  they 
iied  the  river,  between  three  and  four  miles  off.  One  regi- 
marcbcd  ur  hurried  olT  the  ground  by  the  colonel, 
V  2  and 
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and  an  entire  division  (2200  strong),  refusing   to  join  in 
retreat,  were  surrounde*!  nnfl  mmle  prisoners  of  war.      Walla 
who  wns  exppctpil  at  mirlcliiy,  never  rt'achml  the  field  at  all. 

TUe  conditi»»n  of  (Iraiit's  army,  forced  back  upon  the  rire 
became  in  the  highest  degree  atarming  ;  but  the  Southcnw 
had  suffered  severely,  and  were  exhausted  by  so  many  hours 
hard  fighting,  Julinston  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  aa:iL<] 
llpaurrgard  thougljt  It  hest  to  retard  till  the*  morrow  the  execiu- 
tion  tii  liis  tliri'ut  of  wtiteiitig  his  hiirses  in  the  Tennessee 
Grant  had  been  lamed  by  the  fall  of  bis  horse  on  the  4th,  fci 
was  still  suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  acx'id<M 
Physical  pain,  combined  with  discomfiture  and  impend! 
defeat,  would  depress  the  spirits  and  dull  the  energies  of  m* 
men ;  but  he  never  lost  heart  for  a  moment :  a  night's  respil 
was  all  he  wanted  :  and  when  about  (i  P.H.  General  Bu^ 
askc<l  him  what  preparations  be  had  made  for  rctrcatinfr, 
replied :  *  I  haven't  despaired  of  whipping  them  yet,'  Bui 
was  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which  stood 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
Desaix's  to  Napoleon's  at  Marengo,  or  Bliicher'a  to  the  Duk< 
of  Wellington's  at  Waterloo.  It  was  crossing  the  river  (20,0r^ 
strong)  when  this  communication  between  the  two  commandc 
took  place,  and  when  (irant  assumed  the  offensive  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  the  advantage  of  numliers  and  fresh  troiips  *•*] 
on  his  side.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise}  he  was  equally  bep* 
on  becoming  the  assailant. 

'  I  know,'  writes  Shonnan,  '  I  had  orclorB  to  UBome  Ae 
before  I  knen*  OoDcral  Uaell  was  on  the  west  ride  of  tiie  T( 
I  remembor  the  fuel  Iwlter  frum  fioncral  Grant's  anoodote 
Donelson  battle,  which  ho  told  me  then  for  tho  firnt  time,  thst,ili 
ccrtsin  period  of  tha  battle,  ho  caw  that  oithor  aido  was  ready  to^rd] 
nay  if  tho  otbei'  tOiuwud  a  huld  front,  anil  bo  ilutorunned  to  doll**] 
very  thing,  tn  ailvancc  on  tho  enemy,  when,  as  he  prognutttioatod,  U* j 
cneiny  surreuderod.' 

The  extent  to  which  be  was  prepared  to  push  matters  wayb'Jl 
collected  from  another  colloquy.  Being  asked  what  hewoBWj 
have  done  if  he  had  b(x.'n  compelled  to  cross  the  river,  he  repbisti 
that  he  should  have  used  the  gunboats.  *But  the  gunboat^ 
nould  have  carried  over  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
most.'  *  Well,'  was  the  calm  rejoinder,  *  there  would  not  bsl 
been  more  than  ten  thousand  men  to  carry  over.' 

When  the  battle  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  'b* 

7th,  Heauregard,  who  had  received  no  reinforcements,  was  unt«J 

from  position  after  position,  gallantly contestetl  as  they  wet*,'*' 

the  Unionisu  had  regained  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  ^^'X 

lift** , 
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^^  lost  on  the  Snnda^r.    The  conflict  raged  until  three  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Conl'cdcratcs  were  in  full  retreat.     '  A 

cbarge    of  the    1st    Ohio   Regiment,   led   hy  Grant  in  person, 

earned  one  of  the  last  important  positions  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.* 

He  was   urgent   for  pursuit,    hut  was    overruled   hy  the  other 

coinmamlera  oa  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  weather 

train  and  sleet),  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  who  encamped 

on  the  \ciy  ground  they  had  occupied  before  the  fight.     The 

daj  following'  Beauregard  wrote  to    request  permission   to  bury 

his    dead,    but  this   une(]uivocal    confession    ni  defeat  did    not 

prevent  him  from  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond  : 

*  We  hare  gained  a  groat  and  glorious  victory,  eight  to  ten  thnn^uid 
prisoacrB,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannoD.  BucU  reinforced  Grant, 
and  ve  retired  to  onr  iutreuchmeutB  at  Corinth,  wliich  we  can  hold. 
IfOflB  lioavy  on  both  eidos.' 

(lalleck  arrived  on   the  9th,  and  took  the  command  of  the 

annj-.    His  tactics  were  the  exact  reverse  of  Grant's.  ■  '  He  would 

not  stir    a    step    excepting    behind    breastworks,  and    then    he 

crawled  along  at  the  average  speed  of  three  miles  a  week,  till 

he  reached  the  Rebel  works  at  Corinth,  with  an   army  120,000 

strong  r     When  he  did  reach  them,  he  allowed  them  to  be  evacu- 

**"!  almost  before  his  eyes,  under  an  impression  that  the  'Rebels* 

"■pre  prepariug  for  an  atlat'k  ;  their  whole  and  sole  object  being 

*"  Along  to  gel  away.      When  Grant  ventured  a  remonstrance, 

''e  Was  peremptorily  told  not  to  intrude  his  opinions  till  they 

'^'^  asked  for,  .ind  bis  position  at  this  time  was  humiliating  ia 

""^  extreme.    The  inactivity  of  the  army  led  to  a  common  belief 

"■^t    he  had   sustaineil  a  defeat  at  SUiloh,  and  had  only    been 

**^'e«l  from  utter  rout  and  ruin  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Buell : 

*  The  truth  ig,'  enys  General  Badcaa, '  that  Grant's  extreme  simplicity 
fj^  behaviour  mid  djrectaesa  of  expression  imposed  on  various  officers, 

ij'^fcfa  above  ttud  below  him.  Thuy  thought  him  a  gi>od,  pluin  man, 
Hjj^o   had  blundered  into  ooo  or  two  successes,  and  who  thorefora 

^"^sld  not  be  immediately  removed;  but  they  deemed  it  uuueccs- 
'^'^  to  regard  his  jtidgnieut,  ur  to  count  iipou  his  ability.  Ilis 
^I>^riors  nmdo  tlieir  plans  invariably  without  otnstilting  him,  and 
~*  mbordinatcfi  sometimea  8<iught  to  carry  out  their  o\vn  campiugos, 
^  cppoeition  or  indifiercnce  to  his  orders,  not  doubting  that,  with 
"*Gir  superior  intelligence,  thoy  could  cnncoire  and  execute  trinniphs 
wliich  would  excuse  or  oven  vindicate  thoir  course.  It  is  imp<i9!ubly 
*^  understand  the  early  history  of  the  war  without  taking  it  into 
•*^«ttnt,  that  ucitlicr  Iho  Government  nor  its  important  oommanders 
9^ve  Grant  credit  for  intellectoal  ability  or  military  genius.' 

The  wonder  is  that  renewed  opportunities  were  ofTeredhim  of 
uiowing  that  he  understood  the  right  mode  of  conducting  such  a 
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war  far  better  thBn  hi«  critics  or  detractors :  that»  for  example^ 
be  was  tatrustcd  with  tbe  cxpedittnn  against  Vicksbur^,  and 
remained  intrusted  with  it  after  lie  had  trie<J,  nnd  triPtl  in  vain, 
three  or  four'plsins  in  succession  for  reducing  *  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.'  The  importance  of  the  place  consisted  in  its  posiiiim. 
on  tbe  Mississippi,  which  it  commanded  for  several  mile^.  Ex 
actlj  opposite  was  a  peninsula,  three  miles  and  a-half  long  and 
mile  and  n  quarter  wide,  formed  b^-  (he  bending  of  the  ri 
Grant's  plan  was  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  nn'k.  If  the  riri 
cnuld  l>e  diverted  into  the  new  channel,  V'icksburg  woul 
become  an  uniinportitnt  inland  town.  Thousands  of  nifcrrm-i 
soldiers  and  negioes,  were  set  to  work.  Dredges  were  usml  ^c=^ 
deepen  the  channel,  dams  were  built,  and  the  river  emhankmrc^  ^^* 
was  cut.  'Every  human  cfiiiri  was  exhausteil  upon  this  gigant^^*-* 
undertaking,  and  at  last  succpss  seemed  prnbablr,  when  a  sudd 
rise  in  the  Mississippi  swept  awn}'  the  dams  and  placed 
accomplishment  of  the  task  beyond  hope/ 

The  strength  of  \'icksburg  on  the  north  lay  in  the  difficolty 
the  approach,  through  and  over  the  suauunding  woods,  rarin 
lakes  and  marshes.  Scheme  after  scheme  for  overcoming  tli 
ilifliculty  having  faile<],  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  give  up  th 
camjiaigH  as  plaimt-d,  or  to  march  the  army  below  thu  stxoog" 
hold  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries  with  the  fieeL  Whc^^ 
this  nltemative  presented  itself,  Grant  was  similarly  situat 
to  Wolfe  when,  as  a  last  desperate  elTort,  he  ascended  the  5i 
Lawrence  to  reach  Quebec"  by  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Jns  -^ 
before  embarking  Wolfe  bad  'written  a  dwjiondinK  despalcl*^-' 
which  created  a  widespread  feeling  of  disappointment  throng' 
out  England  during  the  brief  interval  before  tbe  announoemen 
of  bis  vittory  ;  and  Grant's  despatches  from  before  Vicksbu 
bad  produced  so  uufavi>urable  an  impressiiui,  that  his  warm 
supporters  began  to  doubl  tlie  prudence  or  priij)riety  of  standin 
by  him.  One  of  these  admitted  to  the  President  that  the  pufali 
interest  demanded  his  recal.  *  It  was  upon  this  occation,'  U}^^ 
quote  the  words  of  Major  Jones,  Mhat  honest  Old  Abe  pHered^-- 
those  simple  but  portentous  words,  letters  of  g<dd  for  bis  counlry'^^ 
good  :  **  1  rather  like  tbe  man  ;  I  think  we'll  try  him  a  little^^ 
longer."' 

The  scheme  of  descending  tbe  river  was  loudly  and  universally 
disapproved   in  both  camp  and  fleet.     Not  a  single  voice  w 
raised  in  favour  of  it  amongst  the  general  officers.     His  deores' 
friend   McPbersnn  was  amongst  the  dissentients,  and  Shcrmou 
wrote  a  strong  protest,  which  he  had  afterwards  the  manliness  Ift 
avow  with  a  full  admission  that  be  was  wrong.     Grant  perse- 
vered, and  his  orders  were  gallantly  carried  out.     The  gunboats 
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^d  transports,  After  being  two  hours  and  fortjr  minutes  under 
^,  bad  suffered  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  army  was 
ttilclv   conveyed  across  the  river  and  prepared    to   commence 
operations  from    tlie  land-side  on    the  south.      Here    again    he 
priicceiled  to  set  all  military  rules  at  defiance,  conceiving  them 
i/iaj>plicahle    tu   the    scene    of    action    and    the    circum!>tii.ni:es. 
I^iib    thr^^c   (lays'    rations  for   his  troops,  he    plunged    into  a 
itran^  and  hostile  country,  regardless  of  a  base  of  operations, 
aud  prepared  to    6nd  himself   between    two  armies,  by  whose 
ju  action  or  co-operation  he  might  be  crushed.      He  encountered 
and    beat    them    bnth.      Three    weeks  after    rrcwsinfr  the  river 
nc  reachctl  the  heights  overlooking  Vicksburg',  tlie  positession  of 
which  was  held  to  involve  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  place. 
Sherman,  who  was  with  him,  turned  abruptly  round    and   ex- 
claimed :  '  Until  this  moment  I  never  thought  your  <-xj>edition 
^  success.      1  never  could  see  the  end  clearly  until  nuw.      But 
this  it  a  campaign  ;  this  la  a  success,  if  we  nnver  take  the  town.' 
Xhey  did  take  the  tuwu,  although  the  garrison,  when  they 
invested    it.  was   numerically    superior  to    the    besiegers,  who 
Were  n-pul«.'d  in  renewed  attempLs  to  carry  the  works  by  storm, 
in  one  of  wliich  they  !<ist  8000  men.      On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
inrestiuent  an  intercepted  despiilch  from   the  Governor,  Pem- 
wrton,  to  General  *  Joe'  Johnston,  showed  Grant  that  the  com- 
pletion of  his  hopes  was  near  at  hand.     It  ran  thus:  *  Come  to 
DJjf  aid  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.     If  you  cannot  do 
*his  within  thirty  days  you  had  better ,  retreat.     Ammunition  is 
almost  exhausted,  especially  percussion  caps.'     This  was  on  the 
^7 th  of  Mav.     The  thirty  days  passed  awiiy  without  the  arrival 
^i    the  relieving  army,  although  Johnston  wrote  to  say  that  he 
'•'ouIJ  endeavour  to  effect  a  diversion  on  or  about  the  6lh  of 
"'ulj^ ;  but,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  want  of  provisions  as 
**^*1]  as  ammunition,  Pcmbcrton  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  3rd, 
***     propose  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  settling  the  terms  of  a 
*^^r>itulatton.      Grant  declined  the  proposal  .is  useless  ;   the  oiiiv 
**i«xis»ible  terms  being  the  unconditi<ma!  surrender  of  the  city 
***^  garrison.      Pcmbcrton  then  requested  a  personal  conference, 
***<!  the    two  com manders-in- chief  met  under  the  branches  of 
*    &igantic  oak,  Jittende<l  each  by  two  members  of  his  stafl*.     They 
■»»ook  hands,  and  then  Pemberton  began : 

•  "  Gener*!  Grant,  I  moct  you  in  order  to  arraugo  terms  for  the 
^n^itahtion.     What  terms  do  joa  dcniAQd?  ** 

*  **  Dnconditional  sorreHder,"  rcplierl  Grant, 

*"  Unconditional  surrender?'' said  Petiibertou,     "Novot,80  long 
M  I  liave  a  man  loft  mc.    I  vriU  fight  rather." 
'  "  Very  well,"  said  Grant,  oo«lly.' 

A  pause 
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A  pause  ensued,  an<I  then  the  two  chiefs  walked  aside,  and 
seiitin^  themsrlvfs  on  the-  grass,  remaitietl  some  time  in  con* 
Tcrsation  apart.  The  intcrvien'  closed  with  an  understanding 
that  Pemberton  should  send  bis  ultimatum  in  the  morning,  after 
holding  a  council  o(  war,  but  Grant  wrote  the  same  evening  t* 
offer  much  mitigated  terms,  anil  the  upshot  was  that  the  garrison 
were  allowed  to  Diarch  out  with  all  the*  hnnuurs  of  war.  In  the 
work  from  which  we  borrow  the  details  of  tin-  cnnft^rcnce  it  is 
added  that  'the  oak-tree  under  which  this  memorable  scene  took 
place  has  lung  since  disapp<.'arctl,  its  trunk  being  manufActured 
into  relics  of  the  occasion,  und  on  the  spot  where  it  stood  now 
stands  a  monument  commemorating  the  surrender.' 

Tike  niatci'ijil  results  of  the  campaign  were  summed  up  bj 
Grant  in  his  official  report: — 

'  The  defeat  of  the  ynouiy  in  five  bnttloa  outside  of  Vickuborg, 
tho  occupalioii  of  Jncluon,  tho  capital  of  the  8ttito  of  Mississippi, 
hlid  tho  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrisou  mid  munitions  of  war; 
a  loafl  to  the  enemy  of  thirty -seven  thousand  prisoDera,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  gocurul  officers  ;  ut  least,  tun  tbuueaud  killod  and  wounded  ; 
and  amoDg  tho  killed,  Geuonda  Tmciy,  Tilgfamiui,  and  Greeu ;  and. 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  stragglers,  who  can  noTor  ba 
ooUectcd  and  urgauized.  Arms  and  muuitiuua  of  war  fur  an  army  of 
fiixtv  thoiipaud  liHTo  fallen  into  onr  hands,  besides  a  large  amouut  oC 
other  public  property,  consieting  of  railroad,  locomotives,  ooni^ 
steamboats,  cotton,  &c.  ;  and  much  was  dostroyed  to  prevent  oar 
capturing  it.' 

This  report  was  addressed  to  his  official  superior^  liIs  old 
enemy  Halleck,  who  did  his  best  in  acknowledging  it  to  render 
honouralde  amends  for  former  error  and  injustice  : — 

*  Your  uarralion  of  tho  compaigu,  like  thu  opctnitiani]  thcm^olTOfr 
is  bri«ff,  soldierly,  and  in  every  respect  creditable  and  satififactory. 
In  boldness  of  i»li»n,  rapidity  of  oiociilion,  and  brilliftncy  of  routes. 
these  operationa  will  cumiiAre  niost  with  those  of  Nupolc-ou  atxint  Ulm. 
Yon  and  your  amy  have  well  duservod  the  gratitude  of  your  country, 
nnd  it  will  ho  the  boast  of  your  children  that  their  fatliers  were 
the  heroic  army  that  opened  tho  Mitisiseippi  Hiver." 

It  strikes  us  that  Napoleon's  Italian  campaign  of  1800^ 
Iieginning  with  thr^  descent  into  Italy  from  the  Alps,  offers  a 
closer  parallel  than  the  campaign  of  Ulm. 

In  his  report  to  the  President,  Halleck  says : — 

*  When  wo  couRidor  tho  character  of  tho  country  in  wlueli  this 
Army  operated,  tho  formiduhlo  obstacles  to  he  ovoreomo,  tho  number 
of  forcBB  and  the  strength  nf  tho  ttnnny's  works,  wo  cniinot  fail  tf» 
admire  tho  courage  aud  endurance  of  tho  troops,  and  the  skill  an^ 
daring  of  their  commandur.  No  more  brilliant  exploit  can  be  found  *^ 
vtilifartf  kietory'  Ther 
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There  wn»  henceforth  a  call  for  Grant  wherever  and  when- 

CTcT  the  war  was  taking  an  unfavourable  tnm  for  the  Unionists  ; 

and  very  soon  after  the  capture  of  Virksburg  the  Secretaiy  of 

War  lurnetl  to  him  as  the  one  man  able  to  save  two  of  their 

armies  from  destruction :   the  army  of  the  Cumberland  under 

Kosecranz,  which,  after  a    sanguinary  defeat,  had   fallen  back 

upoa  Chattanooga,   and  the   army   of   the  Ohio,   under  Burn- 

sicie,  poster)  at  Knoxville;  both  being  in  want  of  supjtlics  ami 

in     imminent    dnn^'iT   of   being    cut   oflf.     The    two  commands 

were  consolidated,  and  the  new  militar>'  department  comprising 

ihtin   was  placed  under  Grant  with  full  discretionary  powers. 

Mis    first  step  was  to  replace  Rosecranz  by  General  Thomas,  to 

wltdm    he   (elegraphetl :    *  Huld   CUattamfiiga  at   alt    htizards :    I 

will    l)e  there   as  soon   aa   possible.'     Tliumas  replied,  *1    will 

bold  on  till  we  starve.*    To  Iturnstde  lie  wrote  :  '  1  do  not  know 

how  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  holding  on  to   Kast 

i'enncssec  in  strong  enough  terms.      Should  Longslrcet  move 

ai%  whole  forces  across  tlm  Tennessee  river,  an  tfTorl  should  be 

made  to  cut  his  pontoons  on  the  stream:  even  if  it  sacrificed 

luUf  the  cavalry  of  the  Ohio  army,  I  will  not  attempt  to  lay  out 

^    line  of  retreat.'     lie  was  again  suffering  from  a  fall  from  his 

Uorse,  which  had  confined  liim  to  his  bed  for  twenty  days,  and 

wlipn  he  st;irte<l  from  Louisville  fur  Chattanooga,  although  able  to 

fide,  walking  was  painful,  iind  when  he  was  obliged  to  dismount 

*<>  pass  plai'fs  where  the  road  had  been  swept  away  by  the  floods, 

*  J'©  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers  to  save  the  army  of 

the  Cumberland.'    So  well  contrived  were  his  combinations,  and 

■<*  efliciently  were  they  carried  out,  that  the  assailants  spce<lily 

occame  the  assailed,  and  lljc  Secessionist  army,  which  was  within 

**i    nee  of  occupying  Clialtanooga,    was  outmantruvred,  placed 

*>et^een  two  fires,  and  deU-ated  with   the  loss  of  forty  guns  and 

^o  thousand  men.     .-V  column  was  then  sent  under  Sherman  to 

jhe   relief  of  Burnside :   the  threatened  positions  were  safe ;  and 

"^^^t  Tennessee  was  exu I tingly  declared  to  be  no  longer  troubled 

"'  taiated  by  tlie  presence  of  a  foe. 

1*0  mark  the  national  sense  of  Grant's  services  and  capacity, 
^^Ogress  revived  in  his  favour  what  is  termed  the  high  and 
f**^*©!  grade  of  Licutenant-Genera),  hitherto  accorded  to  Wash- 
'"i&ton  alone.  The  expediency  of  this  step  is  explained  by 
•"^or  Jones: — 

*  TLo  want  of  a  General  in  Buprome  command  of  tho  Armien  of  tho 

J|*iiijii  rqtml   to    thu  great    cmor^ciiey  bwl    long  been    felt  by  tho 

"^veramtut  and  tbronghoiil  the  North.     Thoso  oOioorH  who  emnlatni! 

"i"!  tnileavoiired  Uy  imitate  tho  great  captains  of  Europe,  who  in 

Tiiinjly  every  ongi»gcment  couhl  estimate  the  etrcngth  of  Uieir  advcr- 
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BAriflB  and  scnitiDiKe  thmr  pnsition  and  dofoncee  throogli  thoit  ^UlM 
ii|K)ii  tlie  field  of  battle,  wero  not  tho  mm  to  oondnct  eunpaigiu  wu) 
wiu  victoricB  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  America,  vhere  tbe  eaemj 
was  couccalod  and  liiK  innvomfliits  screeDed  hj  woods  and  tBoautaiHL 
This  had  been  fully  exemplified  by  the  caroore  of  McClollao  ml 
Halleck.  The  country  required  a  soldier  with  a  miad  vripaal, 
ca|>ablo,  and  emiiieiitly  American,  who  would  giro  tfao  booki  to  tbe 
u-unnH,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  on  his  om  plans.* 

The  Commission  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Pretidenl  u 
full  Cabinet  with  this  Address; — 

* ''  Gekrbal  Giia.vt  :  The  nation's  appreciation  of  what  yoa  hftfo 
•1<mc,  and  its  r«liance  upon  yon  for  what  still  remains  to  \m  vxcm- 
plished  in  the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented  witb  Ak 
eammission,  constituting  ytm  Ijiiantunant-Gcnoml  in  ihu  army  of  At 
United  Stoics.  With  this  high  honour  dcrolres  npnn  yon.  slm,  ft 
rorrcsponding  responsibility.  As  the  conntry  herein  trusta  yoo,  s>, 
iiiidor  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I  scarcely  nood  to  add,  that  with 
whiit  2  here  speak  for  the  nation  goes  my  own  hearty  ptsMWl 
ciincorronce,'" 

One  of  his  first  acts  when  this  promutioa  was  notified  tn  hi0 
was  to  write  to  Sherman  to  say  how  largely  he  was  indcbiol  (^ 
bis  success  tu  him  (SUermnii)  and  NIcPherson.  Sbernisn  • 
reply  was  a  uii>dt!St  disclaimer,  which  he  winds  up  with  ihc^ 
words: — 

'  I  bolicTO  yon  are  as  l>rave,  patriotic,  and  just  aa  the  great  pn^^ 
type  Washington  ;  but  the  chief  characteristic  is  the  simple  &iili  •** 
hilcccM  yon  hsTfi  always  mauifeHted,  which  I  can  liken  tu  notltt**^ 
eltw  than  the  faith  a  Christian  has  iu  his  Saviour.     This  faith  g*** 
vou  rictory  at  Shiloh  and  Vickaburg.     Also  when  yoa  have  eO««*" 
pleted  your  boAt  prcparationB  without  he-Kitatii>n,  an  at  Chattanoos*' — 
no  duubts,  no  revoHoa;  and  I  will  tell  yuu  it  waa  this  that  niad«  '*'* 
act  with  confidenoe.    /  itneu,  irAereter  I  uxu,  that  you  thought  of 
and  if  1  Q(A  into  a  tight  place^  you  leould  help  iM  on.t  of  it,  if  aiiwt' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Sherujin  says: — 

*  My  only  point  nf  doiibt  was  iu  your  knowledge  of  grand  st'**^^^? 
and  of  books  of  Boieuco  and  history;  bnt,  I  ovnfMS,  yoar  oontf**'^ 
sense  seems  to  have  supplied  all  these. 

Hy  common  sense  was  obviously  meant  that  quality  or  faru  "    * 
«»f  mind  which  sees  things  as  they  are,  grasps  the  exact  situati^^^^H 
.-ind    strikes   out   a   new   line   adapted   to    the   emergency  ;    lt»^^B 
iftculty,  in  short,  which   has  been  accepted  as  military  g«iia*     ' 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  art  of  war.      Foremost  amooj^^. 
ihosc  who  have  denied  this  quality  to  Grant  is  General  KicbE*-**^ 
Taylor : —  ^^ 
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'  General  Gnmf »  first  essay  at  Bclmout  fuilcd,  and  at  Shiloh  ha 

ntmtaantKnvTtd  and  outfought  hy  Sidney  Johnston;  and,  indeed, 

it  <u  SDTed  irtJiu  dtixtructioD  by  JoIjdkUiii'k  disatli.      Bcforo  hi:  tuOTOcl 

^EUut  Bngg  nt  Missionary  Jiidgu,  the  \utter  Iiiul  detached  Longstreot 

«i(i  ■  third  of  bio  force;  wtilfit  he  {Grant)  leiuforoed  Thomas  with 

OM  cf  Ibe  Vicfealmi'g  army,  and  twti   Rlrtiiig  corjis  undL-r  Hiioker 

fcUD  tha  East.     'ITie  historian  of  the  FedLTal  army  of  the  Pfitomao 

Alntbat  m  roply  to  a  <iQeHtioD  cf  General  IVIcade,  Grant  f<aid,  "  I 

' J<wg  aafloeiiTre  ;**  and  one  Laa  but  to  etudy  tho  Virginia  campaigii 

li,  and  imaginn  a  cfaango  of  rcHOUrrert  hy  Oratit  and  Lee,  to  tind 

I  plaoo  of  the  formor  amoog  the  woi-ld'u  commaud&rs.    Ho  will 

the  class  rcprcsoDtcd  by  Marshal  Villars  and  tho  Duke  of 

riand.' " 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  ua  thus  far  may  judge  for 
'~xU  whether  Grant  failed  at  Belmont,  or  was  saved  by  John- 
's death  at  Shiloh,  nr  whether  the  discomfiture  of  Bragg  at 
VJullaafioga  was  siinjily  owing  to  numerical  superiority.  y\s- 
Homiag  it  to  ha  so,  was  tlieri.'  no  generalship  in  the  combinations 
1^7  which  Grant  managed  to  concentrate  a  superior  force  upon 
*icipot?  GcDcral  Taylor  relates  of  General  Forrest:  'Asked 
mfter  the  war  to  what  he  attribut^l  his  success  in  so  many 
•rtions,  he  replied:  "Well,  1  got  there  first  with  the  most 
■wn."  Jomiai  could  not  have  stated  the  key  to  the  art  of  war 
nore  concisely.*  Is  Dot  this  precisely  what  Grant  did  at  Chat- 
•»nooga?  When  he  said,  'I  never  mantruvre,*  he  could  have 
nwat  no  more  than  that  he  never  mano-uvrcd  in  the  presence 
of  Ihe  enemy.  His  movements  of  troops,  occasionally  of  two 
i  w  Ihree  annies  at  a  time,  with  a  view  to  concerted  action^ 
I  *M  manceuvring  of  the  highest  kind.  In  the  Virginia  cam- 
^_|>u^  of  18G4,  to  which  we  are  now  coming.  Grant,  it  will 
^Hw  arn,  executed  one  of  the  boldest  and  finest  manoeuvres  of 
■tiw.ar. 

^f     Taylor  states  that,  when  the  advance  on  Richmond  was  dis- 

F      <**ed  in  council  at  Washington,  Grant  said  that   if  attempted 

Viand  it  would  c-»jst  100,1)1)0  men.     This  ts  denied  hy  Grant, 

I      ^Qt  it  did  cost  little  less   than   that  number;   and  during  the 

j      S'tater  part   of  the  campaign  he   acted   like  the  chess-player, 

*Qo,  having  attained  a  numerical  advantage,  fnllows  It  up  by  a 

J'^fced  exchange  rif  pieces.      The  army  of  iUr.  Potomac,  of  which 

^  took  the  ciimnmnd  in  person,  numbered  100,(M)0  ut  starting, 

^fld  was  constantly  reirif<ircwl.     The   array  of  Virginia,  under 

^^,  numbered  only  7U,UIX>,  with  few  or  no  reserves.     Lee  wai 

^e  first  to  attack.     On  May  4tb,  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan 
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and  bivouacked  in  the  Wilderness,  n  tract  of  land  corerctl  bjr 
dwarfisb  trees  and  brushwood,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
streams,  and  extending  southward  to  the  high  ground  in  the 
ncigbbourliood  of  Sputtsvlvania  Court-house.  On  resuioiog 
his  uiurcli  on  the  5th,  lie  was  sudttenlv  assniletl  hy  a  close  and 
brisk  fire  from  the  brushwoifd,  and  an  action  brgan  which 
lasted  till  night  without  marked  advantage  on  either  side. 
Each  sustained  heavy  losses,  including'  several  general  officers. 
In  the  renewed  combat  on  the  titb,  there  was  a  pcrioiJ  when  the 
Unionists  were  hard  pressed  :  a  division  of  their  troops  gave 
way:  General  Wadsworth,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
was  killeil ;  and  their  line  was  pierced.  But  they  rallied,  and 
regained  the  lost  ground,  and  still  presented  so  formidable  a 
JTont,  that  Lee  fell  back,  and  hastened  to  occupy  the  cross-road 
at  Spottsylvania,  where  the  fighting  recommenced  on  the  9th, 
and  was  continued  in  an  indct:isive  fashion  througli  the  Iflth. 
On  the  lllh.  Grant  sent  the  following  characteristic  bulletin  to 
the  War  Department  :— 

*  Uciulqiiartem  in  the  PialJ, 
'Mny  II,  lU&I.H  A_M. 

'  Wo  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  huavy  fighting.  The 
rcstdt  to  this  time  is  much  iu  our  favour.  Our  losses  have  bcoD 
heavy,  as  wdl  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
mutit  ho  groator.  Vfa  have  takou  over  51)(JU  [nisuiiorB  by  battle, 
whiUt  ho  has  taken  triim  ne  but  fi^w,  except  stragglers,  l^ropote  Ui 
fight  it  oiti  on  thU  line,  if  it  takes  atl  Mittnirr.* 

Acting  principally  on  the  defensive,  Lee  now  manccavred  lO 
adroitly,  as  to  be  constantly  found  entrenched  across  the  road 
to  Itichmond ;  and  in  one  vain  attempt  against  his  worksf 
June  3id,  the  Unionists  had  13,lX)()  men  jdnced  fiors  de  combai. 
To  turn  the  position  which  he  could  not  cnrry,  Grant  resolved 
to  cross  the  James  River,  leaving  the  Southern  army  between 
him  and  Washington,  to  the  extreme  alarm  of  his  Gcivcmmcnt_ 
If  he  had  been  conversant  with  military  history  and  disposed 
be  guided  by  precedent,  be  might  have  remembered  that 
simitar  manoe-uvre  on  the  port  of  Napoleon  led  to  the  oci 
pation  of  Paris  by  the  Allien  But  if  he  recalled  the  incident 
did  not  aifect  his  calculation,  which  was  that  Lee  could 
venture  to  abandon  Richmond  in  order  to  capture  Washing* 
which  was  more  likely  to  turn  out  a  trap  than  a  prize.  U 
advance  was  delayed  by  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  Shena 
doah  Valley,  until  he  placed  Sheridan  at  the  head  of  30,0 
men,  with  the  laconic  order,  *  Go  in:'  an  order  which 
carriei]  out  hy  a  series  of  dashing  movements  and  two  vict 
From  the  time  Grant  crossed  the   Uapidan  till  he  restc* 
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id    front   of  Petersburg^  (Oct.  28),  his   foisos   had   con- 

lly  reached  the  startling'  aggregate  of  70,0CH)  men.     Lee, 

|;btin^    mostly   behind    breastworks,   had    lost    about    40,000, 

lich  lie  had  no  means  of  replacing.      Describing  the  straits  to 

rhicb  the  Southerners  were  reduced,  Grant  grows  prx-ttcal  :— 

*  To  get  their  present  force  thoy  have  robbed  the  rradle  and  the 
gnnv.  Besides  what  they  lose  in  frctjittut  skirmtBhcs  and  battles, 
tbejr  BTB  DOW  losing  fruin  duscrtiou  and  other  causes  at  least  one 
ic^nent  per  day.  With  thie  drain  npon  thorn,  thu  end  ia  not  fu 
diatant,  if  ve  will  only  be  true  to  oorsolroe.' 

If  anything  could  have  averted  that  end,  it  would  have  been 
aveited  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Lee: — 

*  Si  Porj^ftma  dextnt 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hSc  defcnsa  fuissent.' 

Bat  the  superiority  of  numbers   was   irresistible,  and   on    the 

Jnd  of  April  he  tejpgmphed  to  the  Southern   President,  Djivis : 

'My   lines   are   broken    in   three   places.       Richmond   must    l»o 

ited   this  evening.*     He  retreated,  hotly  pursued,  till  he 

cbcd   Appomatox    Court-house,   when,    seeing  that   a   pro- 

H'looged  resistance  would  only  lead  tr>  a  us(-less  sacrifice  of  life, 

he  wrote   (April   9th)  to   request  an   inter^'iew    to  arrangi*   the 

trrms  of  the  surrender  whieli,  twi)  elays  before,  had  bccrn  pressed 

upon  him  as  inevitable  by  Grant.     'J'bc  interview  took  place  at 

a  private  dwelling-house,  and  the  terms,  the  most  honourable 

that  could  be  conceded,  were  arranged  by  letters.     Whilst  these 

were  being  copied,  the  two  Generals  talked  familiarly  over  old 

friends   and    other    fields    in    which   they    had    fought   together. 

Lev  bnd  come  prepared   to  deliver  up  his  swurr],   but  was  not 

I         ftnuired    to    go   through   the  ceremony  ;   and   when   f  irant   was 

[       tootequently  asked  why  he  omitted  to  insist  upon  it,  he  simply 

^-   Rplied  :  *  1  didn't  want  his  sword.' 

^B     llie  Confederate  army  under  Johnston  surrendered  upon  the 

^m  ttme  terms  on  the  25th.     This  was  virtually  the  conclusion  of  the 

B   »ar,  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1861,  the  main  armies  of  the  Union 

'        *CTe  passed   in  review   at  Washington,  preparatory  to  clisband- 

Jiient.      On  the    1st  of  May   the    number   of  men    under   arms 

exceeded  a  million,  and  by  the  following  November  more  than 

«oor«fifths  of  these  had  resumed  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and  been 

Quietly  absorbed   into  the   population.     The  grade   of  General 

^as  created    by   Congress  expressly   for  Grant,    and    conferred 

■^^pon  him  July  25th,  1866.    He  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 

Vtuted  States,  March  4th,  1869,  and  rcinaugurated  March  4th, 

.1873. 

The  history  of  his  Presidencies  is  the  hittor)*  of  the  United 

States 
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States  during  eight  successive  years,  which  arc  far  from  forming 
the  brightest  period  of  their  annaU.      During  the  whole  of  his 
military  c-areer  he  kept  rlear  of  politics^  declaring  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  abide 
b^  this  declaration  when  a.  position  whiclk  cmild  oilly  l>e  filled 
appropriately  by  a  trained  politician  of  the  highest  eminence  was 
pressed  upon  him.     His  intentions  were  excellent:  whenever  he 
saw  his  way  clearly,  be  went  right.     But  be  was  a  soldier,  not  a 
statesman:  the  occasion  demanded  a  HirheHeu,  and  be  was  not 
eren    a    M.izarJn.     Then-  was  the    federal    Constitution    to    be 
reconstrucb^l,  a  host  of  financial  dilbculttes  to  be  met,  the  i-man> 
cipAtn)  man   of  colour  to   be  protected  in  his  newly-acquired 
rights,    and    the  Secessionist    to    be    brought  back    within    the 
pale    of   the   Uniim    liy    generous  treatment,  instead   of    bein^ 
humiliated    and    kept    duwn.      C'linscious   of  his    inability  tc 
grasp  such   questions,   new   to  civil   government,  equally  tm- 
acquainted  with  its  principles  and  details,  the  puzxled  Genei 
was    compelled    to    rely    on    others,    who    thought    more    O" 
advancing  their   own    interests   or   those  of   their  party,  thai 
uf  the  reputation  of  their  chief.     General  Taylor  did  no  moi*- 
than    echo  the    common    remark  in  saying  that  'the  up|K)int». 
ments  he  (Grant)  made,  the  associates  he  gathered  rouml  biiirs 
were   astounding.'      Corruption  and  venality   became   so   rifi^^  m. 
•candalous  disclosures  were  so  frequent,  that  hardly  one  of  tl 
public  departments  was  free  from  the  sunpiciou  of  being  open  tV 
bribery,  and  it  was  currently  believed  that  (be  majotily  of  mQix<^^^ 
than  onf^  Stale  legislature  might  be  bought.     The  tnini  spi 
and   (if   impartial    observers   may    be    acceptcfl    as   authoritj^; 
speedily  led  to  the  complete  demoralisation  of  society.* 

Grant's  second  lease  of  power,  and  the  prospect  of  a  thit-m 
were  owing  less  to  Uis  measures  or  his  policy  thati  to  his  beii-^--£j; 
the  aplest    instrument  of  the  Republican  party,  the   best  cs^E^^g,, 


thev  could  play,  the  best  horse  Uiey  could  iJeclare  to  win  wL 
if  be  was  no  longer  a  hero  to  the  functionaries  who  traded 
him,  be  was  still  a  hero  to  the  American  public,  to  Europe, 
the  world ;  and  it  was  haply  to  realize  this  fact,  as  well  a^ 
seek  rest  and  ivcreation,  that  be  undertook  the  expedition 
mcmoratcd  and  illustrated  by  Mr,  Russell  Voung, 

There   is  no  point  of  General   Grant^s  character  on  wi 
his   eulogists    lay  so    much    stnrss   as    its   simplicity,  hea] 
instance  upon  iostaacc  of  his  retiring  demeanour  and  abs*-^=^'*o' 
of  pretension.     It   was   announced    that   he   came   to    Eu»         "P 

*   Hoe  in  panimttar,  *  Led   &tat»-Uau  ooatomparRiiu  :   on   les   M<i>ur 
Inrtitutinnit  et  lei  Idftea,  depuia  \m  [JuBrrv  de  U  tme&sian.     Fkt  Ulaa<lio  Jaw- 
0Dm«sp«4eMtfd*iLMLcnt«(leM.  LoPUy.'    Psrii.  1«76. 
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•  I  friratc  citizen,  and  in   acknowledging  a  complimeatary 

t    -  ■    <M1  it  Liverpool   he  said :    *  I  am  a  soldier,    and   the  gcntlc- 

Bo  ixre  beside    mc  know   ihat   a   soldier    must   die.      1   havu 

«'» a  President,   but  we   know  that  the  term    of  the    Presi- 

^'J'  expires,  and,  when  it  has  expired,  he  is  no  more  than 

'  "W  soldier.'      One  would    have   expected,   therefore,   that 

^  >o(ild    quietly    accept    the    social    rank    voluntarily   coa- 

*"W  to  him   in  the  countries   which  he  visited.     But,   with 

AT  n'uhant   his  sanction,   it  was   given  ^ut    nn   his    arrival    iu 

^AgUnd  that  wherever  he  went  he   muiit  take  preceilpnce  next 

*  mjralty ;  and  on  one  orcAsion  the  claim  was  enforcp<I  in  a 

**nBer  that  led  to  a  good  deal  of  invidious  comment.  A  dinner 

***  made  for  him  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Pierre- 

P°tit,   the    United   States    Minister.      Two    ainbnssailors   were 

JftMiBcst    the  cumjiany,  and  just  Iw-fore   dinner  was  announcfd 

■*^-   PierrejKJnt  made  it  his  personal  re(|ueat  to  both  that  they 

*^uld   yield    precedence    to    the  General.      The    reply,    which 

'^'Kti  have  bt^n  anticipated,  was  that  they  would  readily  sur- 

**■*«!«  a  merely  |)crsonnl    privilege,  but  that  they  represented 

"^•pectively  an  empen>r  and  a  nation.      At  the  same  time,  they 

***«J«d,  if  General  Grant  thought  proper  to  take  the^d«  of  them, 

***^J'  should  remain  quiescent.     He  did  take  the  pas,  proroking 

"**>    iiuther  protest  or  complaint  than  was  implied  in  the  con- 

"^latory  comment :  '  Heureusement  il  n'y  a  qu'un  seal  animal 

^■2-  cette  esjx;ce.' 

^  The  English  are  always  ready  enough  to  grant  precedence  to 
~*«tiiigui*hecl  foreigners  without  waiting  for  them  to  arrogate 
*-  Rogers  used  to  relate  that  when  Cooper,  the  American 
•**^^eiist,  dined  at  Holland  House  with  several  persons  of  rank 
*"li«j  went  out  before  hbn,  he  showed  strong  signs  of  annoyance 
*■■*■<!  maintained  a  sulky  silence  during  the  whole  evening.  He 
^^k«  rngage«l  to  dine  the  day  following  at  Spencer  House, 
•"taittcr  Hogers  repaired  at  an  early  hour  to  mnkc  tlie  noblir 
**'*otMd  hostess  aware  that,  if  they  wishcfl  their  guest  to  play 
**^  lion,  they  must  be  content  to  humour  his  stisceptibilities. 
'  t»f  Duke  of  Sussex  was  of  the  party;  but  when  dinner  was 
^nmounred,  Lady  Spencer  advanced  to  Coojier  and  rwjUL-sted 
**-*'i  In  give  her  his  arm,  saying  that  in  her  estimate  gcniuj 
'****k  precedence  of  royalty.  He  was  delighted,  talked  during 
V^^  wbolfr  dinner  with  more  than  his  usual  animation,  and  told 
v^*-'g'W  when  they  came  away  together  that  Lady  Spencer  was 
***  best  brc<l  woman  he  had  ever  met, 

At  all  tht?  English  houses  where  Ocpnend  Grant  was  received, 

*eoms  to  Iiave  bern  nntlcrsttj(nl  that  his  claim  of  precedence 

^^    to  be  .illow(-iI  without   question,  and  it  i&   satistactory  to 

find 
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find  ibnt  he  duly  appreciated  the  uniform  courtesy  and  cordialiij 
of  his  hosts.  Giving  other  countries  the  preference  as  to  climate, 
he  says: — 

'  Knglosd  WAS  of  course  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  trip  m 
other  ruKpocttt.     It  was  the  next  tlitug  to  goiiig  homo.     Scotlaad  iru 
especially  interoating.     I  enjoyed  Diy  visit  to  Dnnrobin,  where  the 
Suke  of  Sutherland  lives,  and  also  to  luverary,  the  home  of  the  DoIm 
of  Argyle.     I  was  prepared  to  like  the  Diitco  of  Argylo  from  hit 
oonrao  in  onr  irar,  and  I  Joft  Inverary  ^vith  the  greatest  respect  and   ^ 
esteem  for  him.     1  met  oo  mao  in  Kurope  who  imtpired  a  higher  -^ 
feeling  thna  the  Duke.     I  received  nothing  but  the  utmost  Idudaeia^ 
from  every  Knglishtnan,  from  the  head  of  ths  natinn  down.     Next  toKZi 
my  own  country,  there  is  none  I  love  n>  much  as  England.     Sonio  oftM 
the  DdTTspapers  at  home  invented  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Prino^k* 
of  Wales  had  l>ocn  rude  to  me.     It  was  a  pure  invention.     T  caunoV^ 
ounceivo  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  rtido  to  any  man.     I  met  hh 
on  eerenl  occodons  in  London  and  Paris,  and  he  treated  mo  irith 
ntmost  oonrtocy  and  kiudueen.' 

During  his  stay  in  Kngland  the  General  delivered  a  grea-^ 
many  speeches,  declaring  all  the  time  that  be  was  no  oraloriK 
but,  if  they  did  not  aspire  to  eloquence,  they  were  uniforroly, . 
remarkable  for  judicious  brevity,  goo<l  feeling  and  good  taste-?s3 
Referring  to  one  delivered  at  Guildhall,  Mr.  Smalley,  tli^v* 
accomplished  c«>rrespondent  of  the  New  York  'Tribnnr,.,Mi 
remarks  that  it  was  simply  a  gem,  and  that  he  never  heard  ^^ 
more  perfect  speech  of  its  kind.  'There  is  a  charm,  a  felicitv^ 
in  the  turn  of  one  or  two  of  its  phrases  that  would  do  credit  tciV 
the  best  artists  in  wonls — lo  Mr.  Kinglakc  or  Mr.  .Matthcur^ 
Arnold  tbemsclves.*  Not  content  with  this  eulog^',  he  bu, 
rather  imprudently,  we  think,  rcj>ortcd  it  verbatim  : — 

'  My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Qentlomen  :  Habits  formed  in  earl^ 
life  and  carty  cidncfttiou  pre»  upon  us  as  we  grow  older.  I  wa* 
brought  up  a  eoldicr — not  to  talklug.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  over 
fought  two  battles  ou  the  same  day  in  tho  samo  place,  and  that  I 
gboold  bo  called  upon  to  mako  two  spoechcs  on  the  same  day  under 
the  aame  roof  is  Imyond  my  uudorsloudiug.  What  I  do  undoralaDd 
is,  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  all  of  ynu  for  tlie  compliment  yoB 
have  paid  me.  All  I  can  do  is  to  thank  tho  Lord  Mayor  for  liis  kind 
words,  and  to  tbauk  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  here  preeeot  in  th«) 
uamo  of  my  country  and  fur  myself.' 

It  was  said  of  Lord  Anson,  the  circumnavigator,  that  he  hadf 
been  rouml  the  world  but  never  in  it.     This  could  not  be  saidl 
of  General  Grant,  who   before   starting  for  the  East   bad  visit 
every  European  (-npital,  and  held   personal  communiratiim  with 
the    most    distiuguishrd    iiersonagrs    in    each.      He    arrived    at 
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llerlin  when  ihc  Congress  was  sittinj^,  and  iiu\y  exckangetl 
CQlirtesii^s  \vith  the  diatinguislied  member*.  'Among  the  very 
fint  nf  the  great  ones  of  this  earth  who  left  his  card  for  the  ex- 
freAiJent  was  Prince  Bisraarrk/  The  ca]|  was  returned  and 
n  meeting  arranged  at  the  Prince's  residence,  which  is  thos 
f/pscribed : — 

'  f  aasing  Uirongb  the  park,  on  yonr  ri^ht  stretches  an  edifice,  or 

ntlior  a  whole  nuigc  of  buildings,  forminjj  tbroo  sidoe  of  b  sqoaro. 

Au  inm  railing  separalee  it  from  the  street.    There  oru  grim  Beutinela 

on    guard  bcforo  tho  cntrance£  of  tho  building'.     From  tlio  roof  the 

fi^K  of  Gemuiny  flcxitB  languidly.     It  Id  a  bright  sunshiny  afternoon, 

and  qcito  warm.    The  birda  ore  Bingiug  iu  tbu  park.    Tho  huildinga 

«ro  not  Tory  iniposiug.  nitber  low  and  straggling,  but  you  uoUco  that 

*>tio  particular  rniiga  of  windows  is  Bhuded  with  Ihoo  cnrtoins.     Ynu 

observe  that  the  jiromemulers,  tlio  loinigent,  sit  thuy  ciimc  piist  these 

Windows,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  gaxo  at  them  curiously.     Now  this 

uxiildlug  ha}ipons  Ut  bo,  at  thiK  jfrcfnnt  mDmiutt,  cmo  of  the  miiet 

iat<<)resting  plaoi^s  in  the  political  world,  for  in  thnt  particular  mom, 

wbcMe  windows  are  shaded  with  their  laco  Toils,  tho  Berlin  Uongrou 

iH  lioldiitg  its  sitting,  and  as  for  the  building  itsoU,  it  is  tho  home, 

the  nodaDce  of  that  famous  man,  Print-s  BiRniari.^k.' 

The  General  arrives  on  foot,  and  saunters  in  a  nonchalant 
*aj  into  the  conrtyard.  The  startled  sentinels  instinctively 
|>rpjcot  arms  to  the  intruder.  He  throws  away  a  half-smoked 
cigw,  raises  his  hand  to  bis  bat  and  advances  com|His(MlIy 
•■onanU  the  door,  which,  before  he  has  time  to  ring,  is  thrown 
^idc  oppii  by  two  liveried  servants,  and  the  cx-Prcsidcnt  passes 
*^*to  a  spacious  marble  hall : — 

*It  is  tho  priucti  who  comes  through  tho  opening  ptirtala  and  with 
■■**fli  hands  extended  welcomes  Gfiueral  Grant  You  cannot  help  but 
'^Dlo  that  time  has  burne  with  a  heavy  hand  oo  Iliamarck  within  tho 
^***t  few  jears.  Tho  mustuchu  and  hair  which  hut  a  short  time  ago 
^^l*  iron  gray  are  now  almost  white ;  there  is  even  some  WRarinoss 
*^  tbo  gait,  a  tirc-d  look  about  the  f»ce.  But  thero  is  not  A  lino  on 
?**t  face  which  doe«  not  btilnng  to  our  association  with  Biemarvk,  for 
^*^»er  true  uuuiliuod,  unilaunti'd  courage,  and  overpowering  iDtoUoot 
T^^^  written  on  a  man's  featm-es,  they  arc  all  stamped  qp  the  maesiTe 
™**1  of  tlie  (Jennan  Chani^llor.  There  is  that  lojfty  asaortion  of 
■*titm  which  belongs  only  to  men  cast  in  this  nioyld,  those  bold 
"Bylines  which  tell  t^  great  brains,  which  midto  and  nninako  empires, 
^4  with  all  that  tho  frank,  intrepid,  penetrating  oyo  nith  that  firmlj- 
^*.l  month  wbich  shows  tlic  courage:  ^^  tenacity  of  the  Saxou-raoe.* 

<Sc  wears  a  mililiirv  uniform,  and  as  he  lakes  the  General's 
"**l.d,  he  sn^s:  'Cilnd  to  welcome  General  Grant  to  Gennaiiy  ;' 
•JJ  "Vfhich  the  General  replies  that  there  was  no  incident  in  his 
*'Cnnan  tour  more  interesting  to  him  than  this  opportunity  of 
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meeting  the  Prince.  The^  tlicn  comjmre  notes  as  to  agr,  \ht ' 
Prince  expressing  his  surprise  to  5nd  the  General  m>  joUDfi 
man.  On  comparison  it  is  found  that  the  Prince  is  onlj  ihf 
senior  by  eleven  vears,  'That,*  he  remarks,  'shows  the  Tniof 
of  a  military  life,  for  here  you  have  the  frame  of  a  wmn^ 
man  while  I  feel  like  an  old  one.'  The  conversation  after  ihej 
were  seatetl  turned  first  on  General  Sheridan,  who  bad  acc<)R)- 
poniHl  the  German  army  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1^70. 
Grant  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms — 

*  "  I  obsemd,"  said  the  prinoc,  "  that  be  had  a  vronilerfnllr  quick 
ojo.    Ob  one  ocoasion,  I  remember,  the  Emperor  and  hit)  staff  Uxk.  ti|i 
a  positioii  to  ob^uiTTo  a  buttle.     The  Emperor  hiitiHelf  was  Dbvor  &uK 
enough  to  the  front,  wati  always  iiupatiunt  to  Iw  an  near  ilia  Hglltiftl 
u  possible.     *  Well,'  said  Sheridan  to  me,  tu  n-c  rode  along.  *  we  sbisU 
nerer  stay  here,  the  enemy  will  in  a  short  time  make  this  so  nntenable 
that  nb  Khali  all  bo  leaving  in  a  hurry.    Then  while  the  m«a  *uo 
advancing  they  will  seo  ns  retreating.'     Sore  enough,  in  aa  hew  or 
BO  the  cannon  shot  be^n  to  plunge  this  way  and  that  way,  and  '^^ 
aaw  wo  must  leave.    It  was  dofficnlt  to  move  tho  Emperor,  bowmr : 
bat  we  all  had  to  go,  and,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  facMty  laugh, "  ^ 
wont  lapidly.     Sheridan  had  seen  it  £rom  the  beginning.     I  wilts  ' 
had  80  qaiok  an  eye." ' 

The  General  referred  to  the  deliberations  of  the  CoDf 
H'ith  a  hope  that  there  would  be  a  peaceful  result.  *  That,' 
the  Prince,  *  is  all  our  interest  in  the  matter.  We  have 
business  with  the  Congress  whatever,  and  are  attending  to  t^ 
business  of  others  by  calling  it  a  congress.  Dot  Germa 
wants  pf^ace,  niid  Kumpc  wants  peace,  .ind  all  our  labours 
to  that  end.*  The  Kmpcror,  then  suffering  from  the  reed 
attempt  at  assassination,  had  requested  the  Prince  to  say  ib*^^ 
nothing  but  his  doctor's  orders  that  he  should  see  no  one,  pC^^ 
vented  him  semng  the  (icneral.  ^  It  is  so  strange,  so  s»-'^9 
exclaimed  tlie  IVince.  'Here  is  an  old  man — imc  of  t^** 
kindest  old  gentlemen  in  the  world — and  yet  they  must  «-*'^ 
and  shoot  him  !  There  never  was  a  more  simple,  more  genui»^^ 
mim' — what  shall  I  »ny  ? — more  humane  character  than  K-^^ 
Kmperor's,' 

Tnc  General  agreed  it  was  a  horrible  thing,  and  refeil.  *-'^' 
to  Lincoln,  a  man  of  the  kindest  nature,  killed  by  an  assass^  ^ 
He  expressed  a  decidetl  opinion  in  favour  of  capita]  ptmii^^ 
ment  for  crimes  against  life.  'That,'  said  the  Prince,  ^  ^ 
entirely  my  inew^.  My  conTictlnns  are  so  strong  that 
resigned  the  government  of  Alsace  because  I  was  requir""^^ 
to  commute  sentences  of  a  capital  nature.  I  could  not  do  it  *  ' 
justice  to  my  conscience.'     'All  you  can  do  with  such  P^op'^^ 
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the  General  quietly-,  'is  tu  kill  them.'  *  Precisely  so,' 
ereil  the  Prince.  Having  summarily  disposed  ol'  this 
■ct,  the  Prince  said  that  the  Emperor  was  sorrj  he  could 
in  person  show  General  Grant  a  review,  ami  that  the 
m  Prince  would  give  him  one.  The  General  said  he  had 
pted  the  offer,  but  added  with  a  smile:  'the  truth  is  I  am 
}  of  a  farmer  than  a  soldier.  I  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
lary  affairs,  and,  although  I  entered  the  army  thirty-five 
■  ago  ami  have  been  in  two  wars,  in  Mexico  ns  a  young; 
enant,  and  later,  I  never  went  into  the  army  without  regret 
nerer  retired  without  pleasure.' 

tlking  of  the  Secessionist  war,  the  Prince  suggested  that,  if 
North  had  had  a  large  army  at  the  bej^nin|:,  it  would 
I  ended  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  General's  answer  is 
irk  able : 

Ve  might  have  liad  no  war  at  all,  but  we  caiinot  bell.  Our 
hid  many  strango  features — thcru  were  many  tilings  which 
ltd  odd  enon^  at  the  time,  but  which  now  socm  Providential. 
n  had  had  a  Urge  regular  anay,  as  it  was  thea  c<jiistitat«d, 
bight  have  gone  with  tho  Suuth.  In  fiftct,  the  Southern  feel- 
in  tluj  army  among  high  officers  watt  so  strong  thai,  whuu  thu 
broke  out,  the  army  di^lved.  Wo  had  no  army — then  wo  had 
i^pnise  one.  A  great  commander  like  Sherman  or  Slioriilan  even 
n  might  have  organi:icd  nu  army  and  pnt  donm  iitc  robollion  in  six 
itiis  or  a  year,  or,  at  tho  farthest,  two  years.  But  that  would 
D  saved  slavery,  perhajw,  and  slavery  moout  the  germs  of  now 
lUioD.  'llioru  had  to  be  an  end  of  slavery.  Then  wo  woro 
ting  an  enemy  with  whom  wo  oonld  not  make  a  peace.  We  bod 
laitroy  him.      No   convention,   no   treaty    was    poseible — only 

nbe  review  got  np  expressly  for  him  by  the  Crown  Prince, 
■ral   was    atteiidinl    by   a    Prussian  ofht-i-r.  Major  Igtd, 
he  startled  by   saying    that    he  questioned    very   much 
*ther,  in  modem  war,  the  sabre  or  the  bayonet  was  of  use : — 

**  What  I  mc-iui."  said  tho  Goncral,  "  is  this :  anything  that  adds 
Jie  burdens  carried  by  the  soldier  is  a  woaknoss  to  the  army. 
ouDco  ha  oarrto»  f^hrndd  tell  in  his  etfinienpy.  The  Imyoaiit  is 
if  it  wiiro  removed,  or  if  its  weight  in  food  or  ammimitioii 
led  in  its  place,  the  army  would  be  stronger.  As  for  the 
.  as  a  weapon,  if  suldiurH  c<iuia  nuar  uuuugh  to  use  it  they  cau 
Bch  good  witli  the  (<lub-«nd  of  their  muskets.  The  same  » 
to  sabers  (01V).  I  would  take  away  the  bayonet,  uti  |pTO 
Idicrs  pistols  in  plaoo  of  salxsrs.  A  ttaber  is  always  an  awkward 
'to  oarry." ' 

cavalry  in  the  United  States  armies  were  mostly  mounted 
Q  2  infantry, 
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infiintry.  nnd  when  ravalry  cncountc-rcd  cavnlrv  the  inrffirirnr) 
of  lliD  snbre  against  tin*  revolver  was  plared  heyond  a  duuIiL 
A  (jraiid  dinner,  tlio  mrtiu  of  wlilrli  has  Iwcn  preserved  by 
Mr.  lliissell  Vcjung,  wa«  (fiven  by  the  I'rlm'c  t«  the  Grnctal 
It  WHS  over  about  hall-past  seven,  when  the  roinpany  adjoonwl 
ro  the  snloDf  where  tbc  guest  and  the  host  tuok  their  seati  ots 
u  sofn  near  a  window  overl<«)king  the  park : — 

'  Tho  contrast  botncon  tho  twu  faces  was  a  atnd/;  for  T  toko  jibo 
two  facrs,  nf  this  gcni'ml ion  at  least,  have  been  mure  widely  Jnnrn. 
Itt  Qiprcssion  Bismarck  has  what  might  bo  called  an  intuuso  Due,  ■ 
moving,  rcfitlcBS  oyo,  that  might  tlamo  in  au  io«taiit.  Hii  oomnab- 
Iloii  is  irrttgaUr,  nij>id,  aiidiiridiiR,  witli  gleams  of  hutnoor,  BayiBitlM 
oddwt  and  fraukcHt  things,  and  enjoying  any thJug  that  amaMsbim 
00  mmdi  that  fre4[m;iit1y  h«  will  not,  cauout  tinisli  the  seoteuM  £01 
laofjhiug.  Oraot,  whcMw  eiijoymcnt  of  httmour  is  koon,  Dover  j>tf9«^ 
buyund  a  giuile.  lu  convorBntiun  ho  talks  bis  theme  directly  uol  vi 
cure,  aroidlng  no  detail,  correcting  himself  if  he  slipa  in  ft  <Ma 
oxccodiufjly  accnrato  iu  statomc-ut,  always  talking  wi^U,  becauM ' 
uoTor  iallii*  about  what  ho  docs  not  know.  In  onmparinR  thd  l^^^ 
fiic«  yoa  note  how  much  more  youth  there  is  in  that  t-f  Grant  ilii*  ' 
of  lUamarck.  (Iraul'a  faoo  was  tired  enough  a  ycAr  ago,  vfaoi  E-*" 
came  here  jadfvl  with  the  aoxiflties  arising  from  the  Klectoral  Cd^^ 
snisaion  ;  it  had  tlut  weary  look  which  yon  see  in  BtsmankX  *  * 
it  hafi  gouc,  and  of  the  tiro  men  you  would  oortainly  doom  Gnat 
jimiiir  by  iwen^  yoars.' 

.Mr.    Hayanl  Toyhir,   ihe  American   Minister,  now  beth 
htm    uf  tbp   Oennan    custom   of  remcniing   friendship   bv 
Kknaj'jis  or  dram,   and   pointing  to    a   bottle   of  the    r«| 
liouid  on  the  table,  he  said :  *  General,   no  patriutic  G' 
will   Ixdicve  that  thrrr  can  ever  lie  lasting  frirndiihip  betwce 
Gennuiy  uad  the  I'niled  Sin.tr$  unless  yourself  and  the  Piio' 
ptcclgv  rtcnud  amity  between  oil  Grruukos  and  Americans 
A  glaiu  *tt  this  schnapps.'     'Jlie  Prince  Ua|rhed,and  thanked  ila 
Minister  for  the  snggestioo.     The  schnapps  was  poared  oat. 
the  General  awl  the  Prince  inuHtrd  glasses  by  way  of  dol 
wietmtittg  the-  rite,  and  the  portT  bnike  np.     As  they 
tfam^  tbe  KKMD  in  wbtrh  the  Coogrrss  assembled  doily*  tli^^ 
Prince  o^Mefred :    *  We  do  not  get  on  rapidly  foe  one  reason 
HTause  nevly  eretA-  mroiber  when  be  sdwls  does  it  in  so  loi^^" 
a  nijfr,  that  he  has  to  say  it  all  over  agam.* 

Tb'  cunliolilY  af  the  reception  at  Berlin  was,  if  possibl^^ 
ricrctled  at  St.'  Pcletsbcrg.  The  verr  day  of  the  General 
otriTKl,  on  imperial  aide-«lc<*mp  bivaght  a  flattering  messag^^ 
tnsM  Ihe  t-^petvr ;  and  a  gnnd  andeence  was  fiiwl  for  tb^^ 
day  feUoving.  daring  whirh  thr  Aalonwt  of  AU  the  Hussij^^ 
itwti%  wiA  tim  hx4?*tmimlt  mm  ■  -maidtroS  topics    -^^ 

tfa(i4 
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uiat  whU'h  most  intcmsled  liiin  being'  iiie  condition  of  the 
American  Indians  and  die  peculiar  intnliods  of  Indian  warfnre. 
•At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  Kmperor  accompanied  the 
ficntTal  to  the  door,  saving,  'Since  the  foundation  of  your 
0'ov(.Tiiment,  n>latlons  ljrlir<^t"n  Russia  and  Amcrira  have  Ijern 
of  the  friendliest  cliaracter,  and  ns  long  as  I  1iv(>  nothing  shall 
Jf  spared  to  rontinuo  this  friuudship."  The  General  replied, 
'That  although  the  two  Govcmmeuts  were  very  opposite  in 
character,  the  great  majority  of  American  people  were  in 
ipathy  with  Russia,  which  good  feeling  he  hoped  would  long 
''ontinue.'  The  lisit  to  Prince  OortschnkofT  is  described  as 
^'icetHjiagly  plea&unt.  Several  hours  were  spent  in  chatting  and 
•moking: — 

*  2{t]thing  Rtrikes  the  Amerioan  more  forcibly  than  the  mature  ago 
w  £!uropcaQ  statesmen.     It  is  too  often  the  case  tii  tho  United  States 
^t  when  a  tuuii  has  passed  bis  fiftittlj  or  HLxtieth  year  bo  bccQinoe 
'oru  oat     Hero  is  Prince  Oortaiihakoff,  bom  in   1798,  now  nior(\      / 
^^^Au  eighty  years  old,  -trhOt  though  ho  ifi  physically  frail,  has  etill  af<\  /       I 
'u'oiig  a  bruiu  lus  bo  posscftsed  in  his  younger  dayfl.     No  ninouiit  of    >(        ' 
iQeTital  Work  soemH  to  dislruss  him.     Jiike  Thiers  and  (iuizut,  who,      [\ 
^hcti  BtiU  old  mon,  wore  posecseod  with  unfailing  powfirw,  the  sno-      t  \ 
lessor  of  NcMelroJo  works  uuceofiiiigly  at  bis  post.     The  intern^w       \ 
*•«  reniarkably  Wicial  in  ubanicUir,  and  wiis  greatly  eujoycd  by  Ibo 
G«iiend,  who  expressed  himself  strongly  reganling  tho  ability  and 
coarteaiy  of  tho  Hasaian  CbaticeUor.' 

At  Vienna,  the  First  AUnister,  Count  Andrassy,  attended  by 
•tvcral  leading  statesmen,  came  at  once  to  the  American 
i-cgation  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  illustrious  visitor,  and  on 
die  third  day  after  bis  arrival,  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  the 
SUosts  of  the  Kmperor  at  the  palace  of  Schi^nbrunn.  At  the 
fit«t  station  on  the  Spanish  frontier  he  is  met  by  officers  of  rank 
vlio  came  directly  from  the  King  with  orders  to  receive  bim  u 
*  C-aptaln-General  of  the  Sjmnish  umiy.  ,       \ 

*  Tliia  quBfition  uf  how  to  rocoivu  an  Ei-Prosidcnt  of  the  United         V 
ataklog  has  boon  tlic  source  of  tribulation  in  most  European  cabineta,  ^ 
"»'!  its  history  may  make  an  interesting  chapter  Bomo  day.     Spain       \ 
■^'■'ed  it  by  awarding  the  Ex- President  Uje  bigbeet  military  honours.' 

^^e  solution  does  credit  to  Spanish  ingenuity.     In  the  same 
*n^*n   with    tbf  General,    on   hit    way    to  Saint  Sebastian,    was 


'-  Castclar,  the  ex^President  of  Spain,  whoso  career  and 
"'^torj'  recently  formed  the  subject  of  two  remarkable  papers  by 
*  *^L«tingui8hc4l  writer  and  thinker  in  the  j>ages  of  a  contcni- 
?**5**>'-'   •^"  intHKluction  took  place,  and  after  warmly  thanking 

ft  *    Tilt.  •  Fnrtnighllv  llcvtvu '  for  J-itie  aiul  Joly,  18"8,  art. '  Em{Uc  OuUlar.' 
y  Mr.GmntUuff. 
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the  Spaniili  statesman  for  the  many  eloqaent  and  noblo  w( 
be  bad  tpokcn  fur  the  N'ortli,  tbe  GcntTnt  told  him  rmphatiral 
tbnt  there  was  no  man  in  Spain  he  was  more  anxious  to  neet. 

'  CaeteUr  is  etiU.  a  joiug  uian.     He  has  a  Urge,  doDiQlik«_ 
with  au  orchiug  brow  that  recalls  iii  its  outlioe  the  brow  vt 
epcare.     He  itt  uudt^r  tliu  arcragu  bcii'ht,  and  Iuh  fouo  has  no  ( 
bat  a  thick,  drooping  mustache.     \ou   uuto  ths  AtkdalosiaB^ 
Bvrarthy,  mobile,  oud  glowing  eyes  that  seem  to  bum  vrith  tboi 
the  llfediterraiiuan.    uistcJar'i;  PruHiJouvy  wok  n  toinpost,  with  C 
ID  the  nonh,  aiid  cotmnaniaio  is  tho  soath,  and  the  mooarohyi 
where.     How  he  held  it  was  a  marvel,  for  he  had  no  friend 
family  of  uatiuns  but  America,  and  that  waa  a  cold  friendship.' 
ho  kept  Spain  free,  and  executed  the  laws  and  viodicate<l  the  na( 
BOTOieigntj,  and  mt  on  foot  by  hid  incomparable  eloquence  th«  I 
irhich  pervades  Spain  to-day,  aud  which,  souuor  or  later,  will 
itHolf  nu  authority  which  ctcu  thtt  cannnn  of  Goucral  Pavis 
challcDgc.     It  wag  a  picture,  not  n-itheut  instrnctiro  fcatnx«i^1 
Oastelnr,  the  orvtor  and   Kx-Prcftidutit  of  Spain,  oonTeraiug  i 
platfonn  of  tho  fi-onticr  railway  titAtion  with  tii-uDt,  the  eoldier  i 
Er-President  of  tho  United  States.     "  When  I  roach  Slailrid," 
the  General,  "  I  want  Ui  rco  you."     "  I  will  (wmc  at  any  tiniA," 
Oastelar.     Tho  ouly  mau  in  Spniu  who  received  such  a 
Oeneral  Grant  vioa  Emilio  Castolar.' 

Before  quitting  Spain,   Mr.    Rasscll   Voung   indnlgct  in 
diatribe  against  Enghuid  and  the  Kuglish,  whu,  he  will  havei 
instead  uf  having  been,  as  we  thought  ourselves,  the  di&intrmb 
friends  of  Spain,  have  done  her  more  harm  than  good,  and  i 
constantly  impeding  her  progress  for  our  own  selfish  ends.     I 
indignation  in  especially  directed  against  Ford,  who,  be  cxi 
plains,   cannot    fmish    a    chapter    of   his   *  Handbook  '    wltbi 
singing  ''fioti  Save  the  King    and  blessing   the   memorr  of 
Duko  of  Wellington: — 

*  Tho  impression  yon  gain  from  writers  like  Ford  is  that  Spi 
would  go  to  eternal  p<.-rditioii  but  for  tho  iuteiveution  of  souui  po<s 
like  Kugland.  Kugluud  iH  thn  ftiuiitaiu  of  wituluiii,  the  type  uf  jn^ 
tho  Bonrco  of  power,  tho  all  couquering  and  over  just,  which  1 
OTer  the  Peninsula  like  a  ProTidenoe,  and  without  which V* 

We   remember   nothing   like   this    in    Ford.      Mr.   R^ 
Young's  Te\ii)'  to  the  fancied  assumption  is  in  the  same  tone:- 

'  As  to  the  j<olitic«  of  Spain,  I  could  uever  see  that  any  inraii 
eTor  did  bur  good,  and  I  do  not  see  niach  diflfereuue  between 
invasinns  of  the  EngliKh  and  tho  Freuch.     It  tlocs  not  occur  lo 
that  Wellington  come  bore  as  tho  aavioui'  of  Spain — that  he  had 
iontiroental  ideas  ou  the  subject,     lie  camu  hccausu  Knglaud 
to  fi^it  Napolfxiu,  and  bccauiso  England  always  prefers  to 
bbttlcR  iu  nther  t^iiDtnes  than  her  owu.' 
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ras  fighting  ttie  battle  of  Kuroj>L>,  of  tlie  ctvUi?xHl 
l^paio,  wbere  she  came  by  invitatioD  as  a  deliverer, 
eol  as  an  invader;  anil  when  the  French,  the  real  invatlcrj, 
•tre  driven  out,  she  withdrew  her  troops  without  asking  or 
apecting  any  compensation  in  money  or  territory  for  her 
Bm6ces. 

In  India,  the  General  and  his  party  were  of  course  received 
■ith  gmcpfiil  cordiality  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lyttoo,  who  favour- 
alitr  iinpn-ssrd  them  all  by  the  knowledge  he  displayed  of 
AmrriciU]  puHliira  .ind  lils  sympathy  with  Unionist  views. 
Wbra  we  hear  him  Iiarsbly  condemned,  or  6n(l  old  Indians 
itakug  their  heads  at  the  mention  of  his  vicetoyalty,  it  may 
u  wcH  to  bear  in  mind  the  view  taken  of  its  spirit  and 
cDcies  by  an  impartinl  observ'cr  on  the  spot : — 

*  Lord  Lytton'e  admioistntion  of  India  will  long  bo  rdmembored. 
-Ibd,  in  ooDTersiuf^  with  the  people,  that  opinions  mdoly  differ  as  to 
ill  disiBoter.  It  was  curiouu  to  fiud  the  struug  upiuions  that  had 
tci  formed  for  and  against  the  Viceroy.  It  showed  that  in  India 
fabticsl  feeling  rau  uk  high  as  at  homo.  Tho  nurmcut  the  Vicoroy'x 
I  is  meiilioncd  iu  any  Indian  circlo  you  hear  high  praise  or  eovcre 
amiation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  an  administrAtioo  of  so  positive 
Ichineter  as  to  excite  tht«u  criticisnus  is  sure  to  moke  its  impression 
viiftory,  and  not  fnll  Dcrvcless  and  dead.     The  criticiKms  patuud 

ELora  I^yttou  were  calcalntcd  to  raise  him  tn  the  cstimatiou  of 
mho  had  no  feelings  in  IndiaQ  afiairs  and  saw  only  the  work  he 
*u  doing.     One  hnniiug  ohjocticin  to  his  Lordship  vrtm  his  decision 
a  I  CBHO  where  au  EngUdiman  received  a  comincd  scutoncc  for 
^f"^  stmdk  a  ontive  a  blow  which  caused  Ids  deiith.     Tho  blo^v  was 
M  iDtendud  to  kill.     It  wax  a  hasty,  petolont  act,  and  the  native, 
from  a  diseased  spleen,  fell,  and,  mpturiug  his  spleen,  died, 
coorts  treated  the  tuattor  as  an  ordinary  esse  of  assault  and 
hold  that  tho  uativo  would    havo  »liod  uiiyhow  from    tho 
■plcen,  and  so  allowed  the  matter  to  pass  without  puniBhrncnt. 
Viceroy  interfered  and  put  a  heavy  hand  ou  the  judges,  and  all 
4aal  India  arose  iu  arms.     Tho  iduu  of  this  young  literary  man, 
^a  poet,  this  Hentimental  <liplomatist,  coming  from  the  saluua  of 
^vu)  and  Lisbon  to  apply  his  poetic  fancies  to  the  stem  duttos  of 
ing  an  empire  in  India — each  a  thing  hod  never  boen  known. 
Dw  difforent  tltia  man  from  those  granite  statesmen  who  blow  Sepoys 
:  cannon  and  hanged  suspicions  charncters  and  saved  the  empire. 
Uie  right,   the  consecrated    right  of  an  Engliiibnum  to  beat  a 
'nigger"  is  destroyed,  then  thoru  is  no  longer  au  India.' 

We  da  not  quite  agree  in  the  inferences  in  which  Mr.  Russell 
Young  proceeds  to  dmw  from  this  incident  or  the  0[mclu8i<ins  he 
wuads  upon  it;  but  they  are  well  worthy  v(  consideratitm  if 
<niljr  as  suggesting  bow  deeply  the  honour  and  character  of 

England 
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KngUnd  arc  involved  before  a  ivorkl-wide  tribunal  of  opinior* 
in  the  treatment  ol'thc  subject-millions  ol  Hindostan. 

'  I  cannut  exaggeiato  tbe  ibeling  wbicli  this  incident  canapd. 
heard  of  it  in  every  part  of  India  wc  visited.  Even  from  the  caMi 
prcscutctl  by  tho  criticB  of  the  Viceroy,  it  aoumcd  »  nolile  thing  to  do. 
1  MW  in  it  ODO  of  the  many  signs  which  convinco  mo  that  ludin  ia 
pawing  from  tho  despotism  of  a  company,  whd  rucognisod  no  riglita 
bnt  those  of  large  dividuudtt  and  a  surplus  rcvcnoe,  to  a  goTormncut 
before  wboci  all  men  bavo  equal  justice,  and  which  will  see  that  tbo 
humblest  |iuiiku]i-wiillah  is  as  niuob  prot^itotl  utt  tbu  prundtwt  peer. 
"When  yoii  reml  tho  liitstory  of  Jndin,  its  sorrow,  ith  almiae,  its  tippree- 
sion,  its  wroTig,  it  in  gratcfnl  to  sec  a  Viceroy  rf^nolvcd  to  do  jtiBfclOP 
to  the  biunblcat  at  the  expea»o  uf  his  popularity  ^vilh  tlie  ruling  c1a£S<' 

'It  iras  while  sailing  over  summer   seas   like   the    llav-     •'■ 
Bengal  that  General  Griint   found  opportunities  for    recalling 
and  L-ummenting  upon  many  incidents  in  tbe  recent  btstor^r  "' 
America.'     It  struck  iMr.  Kusaell  Voung  that  he  cduld   not.'  u'* 
better    service    to    history    than    by    tbruiving    his    memora, '«"»'■ 
of  tbese  conversations  into' permanent  sbape. 
submitted   to    tbc    General,   who    reluctantly   assented   to 
publication. 

'  This  aroae  from  bin  dislike  to  appenr  in  print, 
mo  that  one  wbo  bad  played  so  great  a  part  in  tbe  world's  aSiiirs  i 
not  pass  away  withruit  being  beard  concerning  events  which  ho 
governed,  ami  wliicL  will  live  in  history  so  long  as  American  liis — ^"V^ 
is  written,     1  do  not  claim  th«  dignity  of  history  for  those  com 
tious;  I  only  ckiin  that  thcyrepnwmt  tbe  opinions  of  Gleneral 
and  now  go  hi  the  world  with  his  knowledge  und  coDsent.* 

It  will  surprise  many  to  hear  from  the  ex- President's 
moutli  that  the  only  time  be  ever  deliberately  resolved  tod-* 
expedient  ibing  for  party  purposes  contrary  to  bis  own  convic: 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Expansion  or  Inflation  Bill.  *  I  ta 
vas  so  pressed  in  my  life  to  do  anything  as  to  sign  that 
never.  It  was  represented  to  me  that  the  veto  would  destroy 
Republican  party  in  tbe  West  ;  tbat  the  West  and  South  W 
combine  and  take  the  country,  and  agree  uptm  some  even  v 
plan  of  finance;  some  plan  that  would  mean  repudia-^ 
Accordinglv  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  Mossaj;c  embodying 
reasonings  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure.  When  ic 
finished,  be  read  it  over  and  said  to  himself:  'What  %■'■ 
goiHl  of  all  this  ?  ^'ou  do  not  believe  it.  You  know  it  i  - 
true.'  Throwing  it  aside,  he  resolved  to  do  what  be  brl  ' 
to  be  right — veto  the  bill.  Preparator}'  to  this  step,  he  ^ 
another  Message  in  an  opposite  sense.     When  the  Cabioct;^ 
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he  read  both  Messages  ami  annuuncotl  that  he  iatcniled  to  abt<lc 
by  the  second.  *  I  never,'  he  lulds,  '  allowrfd  thn  Cabinet  tn 
Interfere  M'hcn  my  mind  was  made  up';  and  on  this  question 
it  was  inflexibl}*  made  up.  .  .  .  The  results  of  that  vcto^  which 
1  nwaited  with  apprehension.  %vero  of  the  most  salutary  character. 
It  was  thtr  i^nroiini^cmrnt  which  it  ^nvtr  tti  the  friends  of  honest 
money  iu  the  VWst,  that  revivt^d  and  strengthened  them  in  the 
VVest.'      Reverting  to  the  same  topic,  he  reuiarks:  — 

*  With  n  people  as  honest  and  prntid  ns  tho  Americiuis,  and  with  bo 

mneh  common  Fcnsc,  it  is  olwnyK  a  mirit:iko  to  do  n  thing  not  entirely 

right  fur  the  eake  of  uipeilioiicy.     When  the  silver  bill  was  paaxcd 

I  wtTtte  Ociifirni  Sliemmti,  uod  atlriBod  him  In  Kiiggost  to  %hn  Secretory, 

hig  brother,  tin:  plan  of  pftjiiig  Cougrcss  in  KilTiir.     *'  I  made  n  cftlcor 

Ution,"  said  the  General,  lnu^^hiug,  "  that  it  would  have  taken  abuut 

twenty  waggnna  to  Iiavu  curriud  silyur  enough  to  the  cupilfil  to  hnvct 

paid  the  Cungroestnen  and  the  otn|iloye3  for  one  month.     They  could 

Hot  have  carried  their  pay  off  except  in  wheelbarrows.      As  thoy 

pawed  the  bill  it  wub  proper  that  they  tthould  eujuy  tie  firfit-fruitti.   It 

fould  have  made  tho  whole  thing  ridicuhjus." ' 

Tftlking  of  the  projecte<l  canal  t<»  connect  the  two  oceans,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic-,  he  gave  it  as  his  decideil  opinion  that 
(he  best  route  is  that  through  Nicaragua  ;  that  the  Ijissepi  plan 
mnnot  succeed. 

^V'e  are  given  to  understand  that  his  policy  as  regards  foreign 

'■oJ^tions,  had  he  been  allowc<l  to  act  upon  it,  would  have  Ijecn 

^    bold  and  enterprising  as  his  generalship.      When  the  .*^eces- 

Ootiist  war  ended,  he  urged  on  President  Johnson  an  immediate 

"»va^ion  of  Mexico.     *  Vou  see  Napoleon  in  Mexico  was  really 

L  *    part,  and  an  active  part,  of  the  rebellion.     His  array  was  as 

l~***c:li  opposed  to  ns  as  that  of  Kirby  >>mitli.     VV(-  were  so  placed 

j^J^t  we  were  ImUnd  to  fight  him.'     He  went  the  length  of  sending 

V^^'idan  ofl'  lo  the  Rio  (jmnde  to  take  the  command  of  a  corps, 

.  J^^la  which  he  was  to  cross  the  river,  join  Juarcs,  and  attack 


H 


**-x.imiIian.      'With    this  corps  he   could   have  walked   over 


*^-X.ico.     Mr.  Johnson  favoured  my  plan,  but  Mr.  Seward  was 
t*|>osed,  and  his  opposition   was  decisive.'     The  General  was 
*^^     the  least  staggered  by  the  ohjection  that  such  a  move  meant 
**-^  with  France.     '  1  suppose  so.     But  with  the  army  that  we 
^^*    on  both  sides  at  the  close  of  the  war,  what  did  we  care  for 
**Jwleon?     Unless  Napoleon  surrendered  his  Mexican  project, 
as  lor  fighting  Napoleon.      Thcrf^  never  was  a  more   just 
^■e  for  war  than   what  Najmleon  gave  us.      With  our  army 
*^     coulfl    do  ns  we    pleased.'      Speculating  on   the   incidental 
^*^8etiuences  of  such  a  war,  and   its  bearing  on  the  fortnnes  of 
■^■jMjleon,  he  said  : — 


^ 
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*  No  ouc  tian  tell  wLnt  tho  resulta  would  hare  bueu  ia  Fnnoo,  1 
I  Wliovo  they  would  bavo  been  Tory  important.  H^tirui Han's  lifi 
wuuld  have  been  nvoil.  If  Sberidau  biui  gouo  intu  Meiioo,  Im 
woald  of  course  havo  aivod  UnxiiniUan.  \\a  vbould  neter  haiv 
oonsontod  to  tli&t  unfortunato  uid  imueccssary  ozocutioo.  I  don't 
think  Napoleon  conld  huro  rallied  France  into  a  vrur  Against  m  in 
defenoe  of  slavery.  You  sec  thai  ho  conld  not  ruUy  it  agajoat 
PruBsia.  His  orapini,  uerer  really  etrong,  would  have  bad  muA,  » 
sboclc  that  it  would  mont  jmtlnbly  buve  fallen,  an  foil  it  dLid  fira 
▼ears  later,  and  Franuo  would  now  bo  a  Itcpnblic — minos  8«datt. 
Mr.  SewHtd's  objection  to  my  Mexican  plan  ooel  MftTt'milii^n  lus  lifa 
and  gnvo  tho  Eiujwror  firu  muro  youra  uf  iHtwor.' 

As  things  fell  Dut,  tht!  Mexican  war  was  a  main  cnusp  of  the 
<3ownfal!  of  thf  Set-ond  Knipirt-.  Thu  General  avowcj  a.  fixed 
arersioD  to  Napoleon  and  the  whole  Bonaparte  family  : — 

*  When  I  wan  in  Denmark  the  Prince  Imperial  wa«  there,  and 
flome  one  thought  it  might  bo  pleasant  for  mo  to  meet  him.  1 
declined,  saying  I  did  not  want  to  see  him  or  any  of  his  fiunily- 
Of  ooorijo  the  first  Emperor  was  a  great  gonins,  but  one  of  tfaa  ffloM 
udfiah  and  cruel  mon  in  history.  Outside  of  his  military  BkiU  I  do 
not  Bee  a  redeeming  trait  in  hia  character.  lie  abused  France  for  hia 
onu  cuds,  and  brouglit  iucrcdiblo  diaastcra  upon   his  oiuntry  to 

'  gratify  hia  aoliiiiU  ttutbitiuu.  1  do  not  think  any  gcmoa  can  exctue 
■  orimo  like  that.  The  third  Kapolcon  was  wone  than  ilie  first,  tlw 
especial  eoemy  of  America  and  liberty.  Think  of  tho  mtserr  be 
broDght  upon  France  by  a.  nar  which,  nudor  the  circnnist&noes,  no 
nnf  but  a  madman  wonld  havr  dpclarod-  I  never  dntibtcMl  bow  the 
wur  wonlil  enit,  and  my  aympatbicA  at  tho  outset  were  ooHrrJy 
with  Germany.  1  had  no  ill-wiU  to  the  Freoeh  people,  but  to 
Napoleon.' 

He  made  light  of  the  apprehended  recognition  of  the  South 
by  either  France  or  England.  It  would  not,  he  contended,  ^ 
have  interfcnHl  with  the  movements  of  the  Unionist  armies,  nor  -^ 
have  lesseneil  iheir  supply  of  money  or  men.  It  would  barr?^ 
made  no  difference  to  them  in  any  way.  The  difference  woulJM^, 
have  been  to  England  : — 

'  We  could  not  hare  rcaistcd  a  war  with  England.  Such  a  var,-^:^ 
under  tho  cuuditious  of  the  two  countries,  would  have  moaut  tlf^rf 
withdrawal  of  England  from  the  American  continent.  Canada  woalc>£j 
have  become  ourd.  If  Sheridan,  fur  instaooe,  witb  our  reaonrrmtj 
could  not  have  taken  Canada  in  thirty  days,  ho  should  have  beaBi^ 
cashiered.  I  don't  mean  this  as  a  reflection  npon  the  patriotism  Odo 
bravery  of  the  people  of  Canada:  they  are  as  good  a  people  nx  lir^r^ 
but  foots  were  against  thorn.  "Wo  could  have  urowu  half  a  milliocK:* 
of  men  into  their  country,  not  militia,  but  men  inorcd  to  war.  Th»r«^ 
would  have  covered  Canada  like  a  ware.  Then,  if  you  look  at  ths::Aii 
map,  you  will  find  that  the  stnttegio  and  tbo  defennTO  points  wf  Lli^c=ri 
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CmumSuh  frontier  are  within  our  Hues.     It  Beems  odd  that  Kogluid 

should  bare  coiuouttid  to  u  truuty  that  loavtni  her  culony  at  tlio  mcruy 

'  another <!uuo try,  but  so  it  is.     There  is  no  ErnjUsh  euldirr  v-'w  teuuld 

Htk  Kis  reputation  hi/  aUempling  lo  defend  such  a  iitte  agaiwi  the  United 

England,  which  bad  ch<>  command  of  the  sea  when  the  sSaxr 
of  the  '  Trrnl'  occurred,  might,  he  admits,  have  bombarded  the 
Atlantic  cities  on  the  seaboard,  or  have  blockaded  their  coasts. 
*  Well,  I  cannot  think  of  anvthing  that  would  do  America  more 
g:ood  than  a  vear  or  two  of  eifective  blockade.  It  would  create 
industries,  throw  us  back  upon  ourselves,  teach  us  to  develop 
our  own  resources.  It  would  keep  our  people  at  home.*  If,  he 
continues,  England  had  sent  tnwps,  she  must  hare  sent  more» 
and  of  a  better  quality,  than  she  sent  to  the  Crimea,  to  make 
herself  felt.  Privateers  would  have  preyed  upon  her  commerce, 
aud  other  nations  would  have  struck  in : — 

'  For  these  reaftouA  1  uever  foai-od  the  hoffbcar  of  interreotioD.  I 
glad  it  did  not  taku  phic-c,  csiHicially  glad  fur  the  sake  of  England. 

never  deitired  wur  with  Ku^lnnd.  I  do  not  want  an  inch  of  hor 
^rritory,  nor  would  I  cousiaer  her  American  possessions  worth  a 
regiment  of  men.  They  are  as  much  ours  uovr  as  if  they  were  under 
cur  dag.  I  mean  tlint  i\wy  are  carrying  out  American  ideas  in  reli* 
gion,  oducalion,  and  civilization.  P^rliaps  I  should  atcj  we  are 
carrying  out  Englieh  idous.  It  Is  thu  same  thing,  for  we  are  the 
fiamc.  But  thu  lut-n  who  gnrenied  England  were  wise  in  not  taking 
an  ocdre  port  in  our  war.  \i  would  have  hocn  more  tcrrihle  to  iu, 
hut  d('i>tru(;litin  to  thein.  Wu  oould  have  not  avoided  war,  and  our  tvar 
would  huTO  begun  with  uuirc  thau  u  miUiuu  of  mou  iu  the  0cld. 
That  was  our  aggregate  force  when  the  war  ended,  and  it  was  a  match 
fur  any  army  in  the  world,  for  any  at  least  that  coidd  ho  assembled 
>n  the  American  continent.' 

It  may  have  been  the  a^^re^ate  force  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  but  suppose  the  recognition  or  intervention  had  taken  place 
at  the  commencement?  Suppose  England  had  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  Najwjlcon's  proposal  to  ina-rferc  effectively  and  that  both 
Franco  and  England  had  broken  the  blockade  and  sent  troops? 
\s  it  quite  so  clc^ar  that  the  United  States  would  have  b<;en 
in  a  condition  to  <Irive  the  French  from  Mexico  and  orerrun 
Canada  ? 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  conversation  so  often  turned  upon  the 
war,  and  that  the  General  was  led,  step  by  step,  to  give  his 
version  of  his  campaigns,  accompanied  by  comments  on  the 
funerals  who  acted  with,  against^  or  under  him.  They  are 
uniformly  marked  by  candour  aiiU  acutene&s.     He  is,  if  any- 

i<^»  over-eager  to  do  justice  to  the  officers  who  failed  : — 
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*  You  ucvcr  oai)  tell  wliat  makes  a  guncr&l.     Si>  many  ctreiuDftUneca 
enttT  into  success.      Our  war,  aiitl   all    want,  uro  Burjirisoa  in   ijmt 
rvspeot.     Tbero  can  be  no  greater  mistako  than  to  fsay  that  bvcaiwe' 
generals  failed  iu  the  field  they  lacked   in  bigb  qualities.     In  tbe 
pupulur  utiliiuatu  uf  gi'iicrals,  uuLliiug  Huvueoda  Itut  micccsa.     I  Uiiut 
in  amaj  eaaos— cases  tliat  I  know — mucli  liardabip  is  done.     Some  vl 
Uifi  men  vho  were  moet  uuforttinate  in  our  vrar  arc  moo  iu  whom  I 
lia^u  j)orfc«t  coitfidc'uuo,  wliom  I  vroold  not  bo  afraid  to   trmtt  will 
important  commands.     It  is  difficult  to  know  what  congtitntes  a 
geoeral.     Some  of  oar  gen«raU  failed  because  tbey  lo«t  the  confii 
of  tliQ  Country  in  tryin-^  to  win  the  confidonco  of  politiciana.     Son:^ 
of  thorn  faili^,  liko  Uuokcr  nt  ChauctilluniTille,  bucauao  when  il>^»- 
won  A  victory  they  lost  their  bcada,  and  did  not  know  wkak  to  ^k 
witJi  it.     Some,  like   Franklin,  because   somehow   they  were    no-vc: 
atarted  right.     Soiuo  of  our  gutiornls  failed  Ux:»ubo  thoy  workoil 
CTcrytbinff  by  rule.     They  knew  what  Frederick  did  at  one  ^Icft<^<?:, 
and  Napoieou  at  another.     They  wore  always  thinking  about  i«'l-a 
Xapoleon  would  do.     Unfortuiintely  for  tticir  plans,  the  rebels  wotzl 
bo  thinking  ubout  something  else.' 

He  (Tocs  nn  to  say  that  he  does  not  beliero  in  luck   in  vri 
any  more  than   in  luck  in  business.     It  may  affect  a  Ixattle-    c**"! 
a  inovempnt,  but  not  a  campaign   or  a  cnrcPT.      Here  he  diflcs] 
from  NnpuleoD,  wh(t  Ijclitn'ctI  in  luck,  in  dcstin}',  in  Uis  st**-*"- 
He    agrees   witli    Na[>ijIcon   (wbo   prophesictl   that    he   hira«^»* 
should  be  worn   out  in   seven  years),  that  a  successful   gencr^'J 
needs  health  and  youtli  and  energy.     He  should  uoi,  he  decl»r«s=*» 
like  to  put  a  general  into  the  field  over  fifty.      When  he  iw^^* 
with   the  army  he  bad  a  phyt>i<|ur   thai   couh]  stand  anytbira^- 
*  Whether  I  slept  ou  the  ground   ur   in  a   tent,  whether   I  sli^S** 
one  hour  or  ten  in  the  twenty-four,  whether  1  had  one  mcsl    ^^\^ 
three,  or  none,  made  no  dUfcrence.     1  could  lie  down  and  sl*^'^^4H 
in  the  rain  without  caring/     At  Shiloh,  on  the  anxious  ni^  **^^ 
of  the  first  day,  he  lay  down  in  the  rain  with  his  head  on   t  •** 
stump  of  n  tree,  and,  although  drenched  to  t]ie  skin,  slept  sound-    ^  ^ 
for  some  hours.  . 

The  value  of  personal  vigour   and   activity  is  illustrated  '* 

an  incident  uf  the  final  advance  on  Hichmond.     He  came  ii 
camp  one   evening,  after  being  all  day  on   horseback,     X^ 
soldiers  in   'rebel*  uniform,  brought   in   as  prisoners,  requt 
to   see   him,   and    provetl  to    be  Union    soldiers   in   diaguii 
One  of  them  took  out  of  his  mouth  a  quid  of  tobacco,  in  wh>' 
was  a  small  pellet  of  tinfoil.     This,  when  opened,  was  foui 
ti>  contain  a  note  from   Sheridan  to  Grant,  written    on   tisat> 
paper,  sa}ing  that  it  was  moat   important  for  the  success  of  * — 
movement  then  biding  made,  that  he  should   cume  at  once  tn  t— - 
(•Sheridan's)  headquarters ;  that  .Mcnde  had   given  his  dtvl*i  ^ 
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p{  the  army  orders  to  move  in  such  a  manner  tbnt  Lee  miglit 
'^wnfc  tUroug:h  and  eacnpc.  Hp  (Grant)  started  ofT  at  once, 
faAiiip  a  I'resb  hiirM>,  wittmut  waiting  for  n  c:upol"roflfcc.  Allhoujjb 
ofteri elan's  licadqunrtcrs  were  not  nion.-  rlian  ten  miles  awav,  he 
'tad  to  malve  sueh  a.  detour  ruund  the  relwl  lines  that  he  rode  at 
Jf^ast  thirty  miles  bejbre  reaching  them.  He  reached  Sheridan 
abiiuc  midnight.  He  (Sheridan)  was  very  anxious.  He  eac- 
»/a.i  rjcti  the  jxisition.  Meade  had  given  him  orders  to  move  on 
tlx?  riglil  iltink  and  cover  Richmond.  Tliis,  Slieridan  thought, 
ould  be  to  open  ihe  door  for  Lee  lo  escape  toward.  Johnson, 
^ft'ieiridan's  idea  was  to  move  on  the  left  flank,  swing  between 
cmd  the  road  to  Johnson,  leave  Kichmond  and  the  rear  to 
care  of  themselves,  and  press  Lee  and  attack  liim  wherever 
<:c>uld  be  found.'  Grant's  judgment  coincided  with  Sheridan's. 
^  started  to  find  Meaile,  who  wils  ill  in  bed,  and  after  a  brief 
f>t£ination  wrote  an  onlcr  in  pencil  directing  the  whole  force 
h  txrc  collec  at  four  o'clock  and  move  on  the  left  flank.  Handing 
to  Me&de,  he  told  him  that  it  was  then  very  late,  and  he  had 
li.me  to  lose.  The  mnvemeiit  was  dul^  executed,  and  proved 
iirienllv  successful. 

Sbennan's  march  to  the  sea  was  a  main  feature  of  the  war, 
kQcl    Grant  states  positively  that  it  originated  with  himself. 

*  Xt  was  not  a  suddou  inspiration  hut  a  logical  ciovo  in  tlio  game. 
-fc  'Wns  the  next  thing  to  bo  done  and  tlie  imtuml  thin<j  to  bci  done. 
^"o  liod  gone  so  far  into  tbo  South  that  wc  had  to  go  tu  the  soo.  We 
ftotiXd  not  go  ouj-wbcro  olao,  for  we  were  certainly  not  going  back. 
THo  tletaiU  of  the  move,  tho  conduct,  the  wbolu  glory,  bcluug  to 
Bli^XTnan.' 

It  has  grown  into  a  proverb  that  (Councils  of  war  never  fight, 
**^»*ich  may  have  been  one  reason  why  General  Grant  never 
^a-ia<xlonc: 

__  *  3  nerer  held  a  cotmcil  of  war  in  my  life.     I  never  heanl  of  Sherman 

SheridttU  duiug  bo.     Of  eouruu  1  heard  all  that  every  ouo  hod  to 

~*  and  in  head-quarters  thore  is  an  fnlenxttiiig  luid  cuugtont  Htroam 

^aik.     Bat  I  lilwayu  mitdo  up  my  mind  to  act,  and  the  first  that 

JC^**   tny  &ta£r  knew  of  any  movement  was  when  I  wrote  it  oat  in 

'^h  aud  gave  it  to  be  copied  off.     It  is  always  uife  in  war  to  keep 

"*■  own  counsel.    No  man  living  ever  knew  what  my  plans  and 

paigns  would   be   until   they  were   matured.     My  ordera  were 

**^fttUy  writtuu  in  my  own  houdwritiug.     I  never  oven  told  Gcooral 

*'^'*'lin8  nntil  they  were   given  to  him  to  ho   copied  out.    I  was 

^^^ya  talking  and  couforring  with  generals,  and  bearing  what  one 

**'**Xd  say  and  another.     But  tho  decieion  was  always  my  own.' 

-^ord  Clive  said  that  he  had  never  called  but  one  council  of 
*-'*'*    and  that  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  that  council,  the 
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British  would  never  have  been  masters  of  Bengal.  This  was 
iLe  eouncil  prcoccling  the  battle  of  I^Iasscy.  The  Dakc  of 
Wellington  never  called  but  one,  or  rather  the  semblance  of  one, 
for  when  the  officers  met,  without  asking  their  opioions,  he 
simplj  gave  precise  orders  to  each  of  them.* 

It  was  and  is  the  popul.ir  belief  that  Lee  was  the  greatest  of 
the  commanders  produced  b^'  the  war.  His  conqueror  thought 
diflprentlj : — 

*  Leo  vae  a  good  miui,  a  fair  commander,  who  had  oTdiytliing  in 
hifi  favonr.  He  was  a  maD  who  noedoct  gnttshine.  Ho  was  sap- 
portod  by  thu  nnaninioiis  voioo  of  the  Sonth ;  he  was  sapportod  by  a 
large  party  in  the  North:  he  had  the  support  and  sjinpathr  of  th» 
ontaide  world.  All  tlim  is  of  an  immenso  sdrantogQ  to  a  gotieraL 
Leo  Lad  this  in  a  remarkable  dcgroe.  Evorythiug  ho  did  was  right. 
He  was  treated  like  a  demi-god.  Our  gcucrala  had  a  Iiostile  preM, 
lukuwunu  friuuds,  aud  u  public  opiuion  uut«j<]c.  Tho  orj  vme.  hi  tbo 
air  that  the  North  only  won  by  brate  force;  that  tho  gcnoralaliip  aud 
valoar  woro  with  tho  South.  This  has  gone  into  history,  with  so 
many  other  illusious  that  are  historical.  Lee  was  of  a  alow,  oonser- 
Tativo,  cautiuiEFt  nature,  withimt  imagination  or  hnmotir,  always  the 
same,  with  grave  dignity.  I  never  could  see  iu  hia  achiovcmonta 
what  jnstifies  his  reputation.  The  iUuBion  that  nothing  but  heavy 
odds  lH.-at  him  vnll  not  stand  tbo  ultiinato  light  of  liistory.  I  know 
it  is  not  true.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  wont  to  say  that  Massena  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  any  other  of  the  French  generals.  Grant 
says  he  never  had  .is  much  aniJety  when  Leo  as  when  *  Joe' 
Johnston  was  in  front.  He  denies  that  he  was  surprised  or 
out-manoeuvred  by  Sidney  Johnston  at  Sbiloh,  or  that  the  course 
of  the  battle  was  affected,  as  asserted  by  Taylor  and  others,  by 
his  death. 

'  The  death  of  bo  groat  a  man  as  Johnston  was  n  greftt  loss  to  the 
Booth,  and  would  have  been  to  any  cause  iu  which  he  might  have 
been  engaged.  But  all  ho  conld  do  for  tho  battle  of  Shiloh  was  done 
before  ho  was  Idlled.  Tho  battle  was  ont  of  hia  handK,  and  oat  of 
that  of  his  army.  What  won  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  tho  courage  and 
cnduranoe  of  oar  own  soldien*.  It  wii8  tho  staying  power  and  pluak 
of  the  North  as  against  thv  short-livod  power  of  tho  BonUi ;  aud 
whenerer  these  qualitios  came  into  collision  the  North  always  woo. 
I  need  to  find  that  the  firvt  day,  or  the  first  period  of  a  battle,  was 
most  successful  to  the  South ;  but  if  we  lield  on  to  the  second  or 
third  day,  wo  were  sure  to  beat  them,  and  wo  always  did.' 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  Bacll's  army 
came    up   in  time   to  give  the  .advantage  of  fresh  tr™)ps  and 
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T  numbers  at  Sliiloh  ;  and  that  in  the  campaign  of 
Wildrrness,  Grant's  armv  was  kept  up  to  more  than  its 
original  rnmplcnipnt  Itv  retnforcf^mcnls,  whilst  Lee's  was  hourly 
diminishing  by  lossi^s  which  he  was  uuable  to  r<-p»ir.  Neither 
it  it  correct  to  say  that  the  North  won  by  snpertor  courage  or 
by  pluck.  Its  staying  power  lay  in  its  commnnd  of  men  and 
mmieT.  in  its  almost  illimitable  resources.  The  contest  in  the 
Turious  phases  strongly  resembled  our  own  civil  war  ;  and  the 
I  ^eceuiooiats,  victorious  at  first,  were  worn  out  and  finally 
I  Wuea  like  the  Royalists.  According  to  Grant's  own  showing, 
■iAt  reruh  was  doubtful  to  the  last,  and  might  have  been  inde- 
^Hutely  postponed  : 

^B'Mr  uixiety  for  somo  timo  boforo  Kiclimoml  foil  was  Itiet  Loe 
Hnoald  ahftiidon  it.     Bly  pursuit  of  Leo  was  hazardous.     T  was  in  a 
poation  (if  extrmoo  difEcully.     You  rgo  I  was  mart^hiug  an-ny  from 
a;  lopplios,  whilo  Leo  was  fnllinf^  back  on  hig  suppliae.     If  Loo  had 
CDotiiiiwd  his  flight  another  day  I  Rbonld  liavi^  b^  to  abandon  tlm 

rnit,  hU  back  to  DaoTille,  build  the  raib-oail  nnd  food  my  army. 
hr  na  ftnpplics  were  (xnoemeil,  I  was  nJioost  at  my  laai  gasp  when 
tltD  nrrcDder  took  place.' 

lincolo,  he  says,  was  very  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
«Bt,  was  afraid  they  could  not  stand  a  new  campaign,  and 
taoted  to  be  *  around'  when  the  crasli  came.  Me  Hvwl  in  a 
dcqifttch  boat  in  the  river,  and  was  always  about  henrlqunrters. 

'Ikavs  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  %TiIl  be  tho  conspicaons  figure  of 
Ik  w&r ;  oDo  of  the  great  figores  of  history.  He  was  •  great  man,  a 
■By  great  man.  The  more  I  saw  of  hitii,  Lho  more  this  iuiprceaod 
Ba  He  was  incontestably  the  greatest  man  I  nvcr  knew.  What 
nwked  him  especially  was  his  sincority,  his  kindness,  bis  clear  in- 
iidit  into  alTairs.  Undor  all  this  he  had  a  firm  will,  and  a  cleai* 
Pw^.  People  UBod  to  say  that  Seward  swayed  him,  ur  CbiuiL-,  or 
WitoiL  This  was  a  mistsJio.  Ho  might  appear  to  go  Soward'e  way 
(Biday,  and  Stanton's  another,  but  all  the  time  he  was  going  hin  own 
■BUB,  and  thoy  with  liim.  It  was  that  gontio  flrmuess  in  carrytng 
Mliisown  will,  without  apparent  force  or  friction,  that  funued  tho 
■>i>  of  his  character.' 

Onint,  such  is  his  belief,  was  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
rwsidi-nt,  who  was  killed  in  the  theatre  in  the  evening  of  the 
"'h  nf  April,  I860.  Lincoln  had  promised  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
""1  jsked  Grant  to  go  with  him.  Whilst  Grant  was  hesitating 
"*  received  a  note  from  bis  wife,  saying  that  she  wnnCe<l  him 
^  So  with  her  to  Burlington,  to  tee  their  children,  which  he 
*P»nllodo: 

'  It  aeems  I  was  to  have  been  attacked,  and  Mrs.  Grant's  sudden 
""WTO  to  IcftTO  deranged  tho  plan.     A  few  dnj-B  later  I  received  an 
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ftnonjmoiia  letter  from  «  moo,  sa^ng  lio  hniil  been  deteilod  to  Icill  m*, 
tliat  bo  rodo  on  my  train  as  far  as  Havre  do  GtIicq,  uid  as  my  ckr 
was  lockbJ  liQ  coulJ  not  get  iu.  Ho  tLankcnl  Otid  ho  had  failed.  I 
rotnoin)>or  the  tiiudiiotor  locked  our  car,  hut  liow  true  tlie  lottur  was 
I  cannot  say.  I  loomed  of  the  assasstnatiou  as  I  was  passing  throogb 
Pliiludclpliia,  I  turned  around,  took  a  Kpocial  train,  and  oaiDO  OiL  to 
AVualiiugtou.     It  \nm  Iho  gltHuuit^t  thiy  of  luy  life.' 

It  is  a  curious  confession  from  such  a  man  that  he  never  liked 
the  militarv  service  and  enterp<l  it  rehictantly  :  timt  he  ilid  not 
want  (n  go  lo  the  arademv  of  West  Point,  and  wmild  nnt  hav*> 
teinaiiicd  there  couM  be  hare  left  it  without  disgrace. 

'  T  uover  wont  into  a  )>attl«)  willingly  or  with  oittbusiasni.     T  WSR 
olwajs  glad  wbcu  a  laltlc  wa«  oror.     I  neror  want  to  oommukd 
aootbor  army.     I  take  no  interest  in  armies.     Vilieo  the  Diilce  of 
Oauihridgu  lu^kcd  luu  tu  rcvii-w  bin  truupA  at  AldorsUot  I  t^ild   his 
Royal  Highness  that  the  one  thing  I  never  n-noteit  to  soe  again  was 
a  military  parade.     When  I  resigned  from  tbo  army  and  ncnt  to  a 
fuxm  I  was  liappy.    When  the  rehulliuu  camel  n;tuniod  to  the  mtrtioe 
bcoauflo  it  was  a  duty.     I  had  no  thought  of  rank ;  all  I  did  iras  tn 
try   and   mako  myself  usofol.  .  .  .  ^Vhon  othor  oimmaods  came    I 
always  regretted  tbcni.     Whan  the  bill  creating  ibo  grade  of  LieO- 
tenaut-Octioml    u'lut    |»ro{KRW<1,    with    my    uoiul'    aH   the   Licnletuuil- 
General,  I   wrote  Mr.  Washbnnip  opposing  it.     I   did  nnt  want  it, 
I    found  that  the  hill  vms  right  and  f  was  wrung,  when  T   cttme 
coiiuDHud  Iho  Anuy  of  the  Potomac— that  a  head  «nu  neudcd  lo  thai 
army.' 

With   apparpnt    nncfmsrioiisness   of  the   charjje    of   abuse  uf 
patronage  brought  against  himsnll',  be  lavs  <lownthat  there  is  no 

man   in  the  country  so   an.\ious  for  civil   service  reform  as  the:    

President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.     *  He  is  th^^^ 
one   jKrsun    most   intereited.     Patrona^    is    the   bane   of  thi^ 
Presidential  oflire.      A  large  sbarr  of  the  vexations  antl  cares  t^---^  f 
the  Executive  come  fnirn   patronage.      Me  is  nct-essarily  a  ciiE~  -^y 
sen'ice    reformer    because    be  wants   peace  of  iniiHi.'     This  r  • 

^i^ually  true  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  other  dispenir-^^^j, 
of  patronage  in  this  country,  who,  far  from  objecting  to  coi^:^^^ 
petitive  examination,  have  hailotl  it  as  a  relief.  But  t'^-zihe 
Prcsideot,  be  contends,  is  nearly  powerless  in  this  matter. 

'Civil  Borvico  reform  nwtK  entirely  \rith  Congreas.  If  momb^^Man 
and  senators  vriU  gite  ap  cUiniing  patnm^e,  uat  vritl  bo  ■  flte^Kop 
gainad.  But  tJiurc  in  an  inuntmse  amount  of  human  nntnro  in  mE.'ml'<^^»«n 
<tf  CtBigrGBB,  and  it  is  in  liiunAu  nature  to  soek  power  and  niK-  it  a 
to  help  friends.  An  Execotivc  must  consider  Cungroati.  A  govci 
ment  inacbtuo  miut  ruu,  and  an  Exucutivo  dojiouds  on  CimgnuB.* 

He  denies  that  the  asking  for  places  by  member*  of  C>^vw* 
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gtCM  itxe  their  friends,  qaalified  or  unquiilifled,  is  tantamount  to 
cormpdon  or  dishonesty. 

'Man  in  paUio  life  are  like  mon  in  other  spheros  of  life.  It 
wnU  he  Tozy  hud  for  mo  to  say  that  I  know  six  men  in  public 
iMilioii  that  I  know  to  be  dishonest  of  absolute  moral  certainty. 
Kn  win  do  things  who  are  senators  or  lacmbors  that  reformers  call 
•OB19L  They  will  ask  for  patronage,  and  govern  tbomselTcs  in  their 
faflmgi  witii  the  administration  by  their  Hticcess  in  the  matter  of 
,  isfaaBage.  This  is  a  costom,  and  if  the  rcformor'H  theory  is  correct, 
S  ■  eoiniption* 

%  njs  that  he  generally  found  these  reformers  as  anxious  for 
TiboMge  at  others,  and  he  instances  the  late  Charles  Sumner, 
asir  model  and  idol,  as  one  of  the  first  to  ask  places  fur  his 
fiindi.  *  As  our  public  men  go,  as  our  forms  of  Government 
|Bh  Mr.  Sumner  and  other  Senators  were  perfectly  right.'  This  is 
SRMwfaat  in  the  Dogberry  and  Verges'  vein — '  Yes,  1  thank  Goil 
I  m  as  honest  as  any  man  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no- 
kngter  than  I.*  With  the  same  qualification,  and  only  with 
AeHme  mialification,  we  may  accept  the  General's  testimony 
to  dw  flxcdlence  of  the  American  civil  ser\'ice  as  a  whole 

*Iftiiik  oar  government  is  honostly  and  economically  managed, 
Alt  oar  dvil  servioe  is  as  good  as  any  in  thu  world  that  I  have  seen, 
■i  flie  men  in  office  are  men  who,  as  a  rule,  do  their  best  for  the 
Mnfay  and  the  government.* 

He  was  as  self-reliant  in  civil  affairs  as  in  war.  '  When  I 
fanned  my  Cabinet  I  consulted  no  one.  The  only  member  of 
it  whom  I  informed  in  advance  was  A.  T.  Stewart.'  The  one 
viuoi,  after  trial,  he  ranked  highest  was  ^Ir.  Hamilton  Fish. 

'Bsyird  Taylor  said  to  me  in  Berlin  that  the  three  greatest 
Mmnen  of  this  age  were  Cavonr,  Gortcbakoff,  and  Bismarck.  I 
tdl  Um  I  thought  there  were  four ;  that  the  fourth  was  Fish,  and 
Ait  liB  was  woruiy  to  rank  with  the  others.  This  was  tho  estimate  I 
fawd  erf  Kah  after  eight  years  of  Cabinet  service,  in  which  every 
yw  inenued  him  in  my  esteem.' 

It  was  Fish  who  drew  up  the  Alabama  case  against  England. 
Vhen  it  was  submitted  to  Grant,  as  President,  he  objected  to 
IIk  indirect  claims,  and  Fish  entirely  agreed  with  him,  but  said  it 
*M  necessary  to  consider  Sumner,  who  laid  great  stress  upon 
tlwm,  and  had  even  gone  the  length  of  suggesting  that  the  first 
condition  of  peace  with  England  should  be  the  withdrawal  of 
W  flig  from  the  American  Continent.  This  suggestion  had 
*mi  overruled,  and  they  were  both  unwilling  to  overrule 
^uiaera  second  time.  The  indirect  claims,  therefore,  were 
*Unnd  to  form  part  of  the  case.     '  It  was  a  mistake,  but  well 
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intended.  It  is  n  mistake  ever  to  say  more  tban  von  nc 
and  ns  w(?  ne*'pr  mraiit  thr  intHrect  claims,  we  should  not  hi 
pri^srntuil  tlicm  even  ta  plrasc  Mr,  Rumnir.' 

His  preference  for  private  life  implied   more  than   a   marldl 
dislike  to  the  military  service.      Uu  was  wholly  desiituM 
ambition  of  any  kind. 

*  1  did  Dot  want  the  Prefiideooy,  and  bare  tterer  quite  fbrgti 
myftoli'  for  rcfiiguing  thu  cuinaumd  of  tbu  ortuy  to  uuoept  it ;  bii 
could  ikot  be  helped.  I  owed  my  honours  aud  opportunUiea  to 
Itepublican  party,  and  if  my  natne  cotild  aid  it  I  whs  bonad  to  aoo 
Thu  (tuotiud  uuuxiimtioii  was  almoat  duo  to  mo — if  I  may 
phrnfio — because  of  the  hittemeaa  of  political  and  personal  op 
BIy  r^-election  Tras  a  great  gratificatioo,  bocaasc  it  bfaoirod  ms  1 
the  country  felt.     Tticu  cAiae  all  the  diMiuSBiOQ^  aUiol  the  third  lai 

He  declares  that  throughout  these  discLusions  he  held  fin 
to  the  resolution  that  under  no  circumstances  would  ho  ag 
Itecome  a  candidate :  even  if  a  nomination  and  electioa  « 
assured,  ho  would  not  run.  Me  could  no  longer  calcalale 
ununiuiily,  »tid  he  shrank  from  a  sljugglf. 

*If  I  succeeded,  and  tried  to  do  iot  l)e§t,  my  Tery  bort,  I  ibo 
still  bare  a  cripplal  BilmioistrBtioii.     This  was  the  pablio  view. 
tieTor  had  any  illosions  on  the  subject,  nover  allowed  myself  to 
swayed  for  nu  instant  &om  my  purpose.     The  preseura  was  ffn 
Ttnl  persnnftlly  T  was  weary  of  office.     I  novor  wanted  to  get  ool 
plncc  as  much  as  I  did  lo  got  out  of  the  XVosldcncy.     For 
years,  from  the  opening  of  the  war,  it  had  bam  a  ooustout  strain  a 
me.     So   when    the   third    term   was  serionsly  prosentod    to 
peremptorily  declined  it,' 

The  withdrawal  of  his   name,  therefore,  and   the  sulistituj 
rf  another  candidate,  must  have  liccn  a  positive  rcliej'  to 
instead  of  a   disappointment.      He  may    rest    assured   thalj 
retirement,  voluntary  or  enforced,  will  not  lower  him  in 
porary  opinion  nor  impair  his  position  with  posterity.     Hi 
forth   thffre  uilt    be   no  tlisturhing  clement   to  prevent   ai 
estimate  of  liis  cboiucter,  and   all  who  wish  tu  make  a 
study  uf  it  will  fiud  the  most  trustworthy  uiateriaU  iu  Mr. 
Young's  animated  and  richly-stored  pages.     Few  men 
nencc  have  gained  by  being  'interviewed.'     Neither  Mrtij 
Bismarck,  nor  Thiers  has  reason  to  be  gmtel'ul  to  notci 
followers  or  friends.     It  is  to  the  high  honour  of  fiencral 
that  he  has  stood  the  ordeal  mi  well :   thai  reports  of  c<j 
ttons,   in  which  the   rerv   workings  of  his   mind   are  li 
without  reserve,  shouhl  leave  so  striking  .in  impreuioj 
honesty  of  purpose,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  firmocss.^ 
and  good  sense. 
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&n.  VUL — ^1.    Conferences  tTAnaleterre :   Rome   et  le   ChriS' 
ttw<me.     Mare-Aarde.     Par  Ernest  Renan,  de  TAcademie 
''.PnaquK.    I^im,  1880. 
£.fi&mr«  ^er  origxTie*  du  Christianisme.     Par  Ernest  Renan, 

Manbre  de  I'liutitat. 
\         I  Vte  de  Jimu.     Paris,  1863,  13th  Edit.  1867. 

iL  Lea  ApStres.  Paris,  1866. 
**  uL  SaiTd  Foul.  Paris,  1869. 
'^     IT.  VAntechriat.     Paris,  1873. 

'^      T.  Let  Evangiles  et   la  seconde  generation  chritienne, 
','"'"  Paris,  1877. 

, ,     ri.  L'^Hee  cliritiemne.    Paris,  1880. 

^T  vied  to  be  customary  with  writers  on  the  evidences  for 
HL'  Chriftianity  to  challenge  their  opponents  to  account  on 
%ir  princzples  for  the  rapid  diffusion  and  wonderful  success  of 
4iMi^on.  The  success  of  Christianity  is  of  course  accounted 
'fa',  if  Uie  facta  which  its  first  preachers  attested  are  true,  and 
Vftsy  nallj  hod  the  supernatural  powers  and  assistances  which 
iMdumed.  Those  who  reject  this  explanation,  the  Christian 
%iligiite  contended,  are  bound  to  furnish  some  other.  Tell  us, 
^■f  Hid,  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  no  supernatural  power,  how 
.Ili'CUiie  to  impress  his  followers  with  so  confident  a  belief  that 
.4lliid ;  if  be  did  not  really  rise  from  the  dead,  how  came  his 
'UnTules  to  be  so  certain  that  he  did,  that  they  were  willing  to 
%  down  their  lives  in  attestation  of  the  fact :  if  the  whole 
^M^^on  wai  founded  in  delusion  or  imposture,  how  came  it 
'tlBe  lo  saccessful  in  winning  adherents  among  people  who 
'^ttaised  and  bated  the  nation  from  which  it  emanated.  It  can 
"■ilooger  be  said  that  this  challenge  has  not  been  taken  up.  In 
^feneration  the  press  has  swarmed  with  attempts  to  write 
'fai  Ufo  of  Jeans,  and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  his  religion. 
"^htthis  abould  have  been  done  by  persons  who  do  not  believe 
4lr^  nlig^n,  is  a  thing  of  which  Christian  advocates  have  no 
■pt  to  complain,  since  what  they  had  been  wishing  and  asking 
PV'vts  that  their  opponents  should  meet  them  on  the  field  of 
Hitrf.  There  the  issue  might  fairly  be  tried,  which  party  can 
^  Ab  more  probable  explanation  of  the  facts  on  which  all  are 

'  ^To  M.  Renan  may  fairly  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  having 
pnn  the  controversy  this  new  direction.  Not  that  he  can 
^nm  originality  either  for  the  substance  or  the  form  of  bis 
''nok ;  he  himwlf  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  much  he  owes 
to  Gennan  investigations,  and  even  these,  it  would  seem,  only 
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known  to  him  through  the  use  matle  of  them  by  other  French'] 
men.     Again,  tboug-b   the  publication  of  Kenan's  books  un-' 
doublcdlj  gave  quite  a  new  imnulse  to  similar  studies,  be  i»vcr_j" 
far   from   being  the   first  whn  in  rercnt  times   has  attempted  to-] 
inTestigate  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  ;  and  if  w* 
made  n  list    of  moiiern   *  Lives  of  Jesui,'  Kenan's — instead  of! 
being  the  first — would  come  in  the  middle  of  a  quite  continuous- 
series.     Yet,  with  the  general  public,  one  is  fairly  entitled  x<y\ 
rank  ns  n  discoverer,  who  tells  them  things  for  which  no  one- 
else  had  won   a  hearing.      Kenan,   by  the  charms  of  his  stjrlei, . 
and   by  the  skill  with  which  be  wove  the  results  of  extensive- 1 
reading  into  a  harmonious  and  graceful  narrative,  gained  a  mul- 
titude of  hearers  in  different  cuuntries  for  what  bad  previously 
been    mentiimed    nnlv    in  cumparalively   narrow  circles.     The 
interest  excited  by   llenan's  book  drew  other  writers    into  tbci 
field.     The  year   after   its    publication,  Strauss,  to  whose  pre- ' 
vious  work  Kenan  had  been  much  indebted,  brought  out  a  new 
'  Life  of  Jesus,'  for  the  use  of  the  ficrman  people.     Keim  ir 
Germany,  De  Pressensu  in  France,  had  lieen  in  the  field  Itefore 
Kenan,  but  were  stimulatpd  to  new  investigations  by  the  interest 
which  his  work  had  excited.    Three  years  after  the  publication  uf 
Kenan's  book,  we  had  in  this  country,  in  *  Kcce  Homo,*  another 
attempt   to  study  from  its  human  side  exclusively  onr  lllesserf 
Lord's  life  in  this  world.     Coming  later  tJuwn,  we  may  probably 
say  that  but  for  Kenan's  bonk  Canon  I'ftrnir's  and  Dr.  Geikie's 
works  nn  the  Life  itf  Christ  wniili]  not  have  l>ecn  written.     When 
Kenan  bi-gan  to  write,  he  S4;eins  to  have  thought  that  a  single 
volume  would  have  comprised  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  found  himself  compelled  to  break  ofT 
his  story  at  the  ilealh  of  the  Founiler  uf  the  religion,  resenrieg 
the   history  uf  its  subsequent  propagation  for  a  s<?rond  vulame. 
The  work  has  grown  on  his  hands:  six  volumes  have  now  hrrt^wi 
published,  and  a  seventh  is  promised.     It  is  no  doubt  owing  tc^^ 
the  inferior  interest  of  the  subject  that  the  later  volumes  hsvi^^ 
been  very  far  from  gaining  the  wide  circulation  of  Ibe  first;  ui^^ 
that  the  author  was  able  in  bis  Hibbert  Lectures  the  other  d*.^  nr 
to  reproduce  whole  pages   from  them  verlxitim,  probably  wit^h 
little  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  his  audience  would  rocognt^^-r 
anything  with   which  they  had  been  familiar.     Whether  lh^fc.'r 
did  so  or  not  was  immaterial  to  the  success  of  the  lecture.         A 
printed   page   is   but  a  cold  substitute  for  the  author's  spuk.' 
voice. 

'  Quamvifi  rofcros  mcmori  mihi  pectore  cuncta, 

Xon  tamcn  interpres  tantuDdom  jnTeris;  adde 
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And  no  doubt  if  Rctinn  bod  only  undertaken  to  do  in  form  what 
be  did  in  substance,  namely,  to  give  'rt-ading^'  of  selectfd 
portions  of  his  '  Ori;^ines,*  the  audience,  *  vidi&se  beat!,*  would 
Lave  welcomeit  bim  with  cnual  cordiality. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article,  if  we  were  to  try 
to   follow   Renan  over  the  whole  field  of  his  '  Origines.'     VVc 
attempt  at  prcisent  only  Id    deal  with  those    ))art3  of   Rcnan's 
work  which  relate  to  St.  Paul,  rind  even  these  we  cannot  ex- 
amine in  detail.     The  main  subject  of  this  article  will  be  the 
theory  which  Kenan  has  .idopted  from  Baur  and  his  school  as 
to  the  relations  between  Paul  and  the  elder  afwstlcs.     If  this 
ttieory  should  be  found  to  be  baseless,  Renan^s  whole  conception 
of  St.  Paul  and   his  work   will  be  viliatet]..     In   fact,  when  we 
criticize  a  history,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  writer's  accu- 
xncy  in  details  ;  but  when  we  criticize  an  historical  romance,  the 
great   question    is   whether  the    writer    has    truly    caught    the 
spirit  of  the   times,  and  whether  he  rightly  presents  the  rela- 
tions between  the  leading  characters.      Now  Renan  has  chosen 
to   write,  not    a   history,   hut  an   historical  novel.      We  do  not 
tue  this  word  in  disparagement,  but  as  literally  describing  the 
form  of  his  compoiiiion.     We  believe  that  Scott's  novels  did 
more  for  history  than  the  works  of  many  a  professeil  historian 
who  preceded  him ;  and   we  can  well    believe  also  tliat  a  man 
of   genius    may  do    much    for    the    history  of   Christianity    by 
throwing  into  the  form  id'  a  continuous  narrative  the  impression 
which    a    careful    study  of    the  documents   has    made    on  him. 
Even  if  such  a  work  exhibit  errors  or  misconceptions,  its  lively 
presentation  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  may  guide,  or  at  least 
warn,   his  successors.      Rut  Ueimii    hax  himself  enabled    u&  to 
State  clearly  the  difference  between  the  methods  of  the  historian 
&nd  the   novelist,     lie   tells   us  in   the  preface  to  his  second 
■volume  that,  owing  to  the  legendary  character  of  the  documents, 
in  a  history  where  we  can  be  sure  of  the  general  result  but  not 
-of  the  details,  the  narrator  must  invoke  the  aid  of  hypothesis  to 
-complete   the   story.      Rut  *  languiige  permits  the  use  of  dubl- 
taljve  forms,'  and  'a  writer's  conscience  may  be  clear  when  he 
has  presented  as  certain  that  which  is  certain,  as  probable  what 
is  probable,  as  possible  what  is  only  possible.'    This  is  our  own 
conception  of  what  an  historian  ought  to  ilo,  and  it  is  precisely 
what  Renan  has  not  done.      He  categorically  tells  everything  as 
if  it  were  certain,  only  adding  footnotes  by  which  the  reader 
who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  his  statements 
with    his  authorities   may  find  what  foundation  there  was  for 
them,  very  often  with  the  result  of  finding  that  there  was  very 
Jiltle.      VVe  do  not  ^:iy  that  it   is  a  bad  method,  but  it  is  the 
"  method 
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metbo^  n(  the  novelist,  nnt  of  the  histnrliin.  A  rrailer  will 
resign  himself  U>  the  spi-11  i)f  the  norrlist  if  the  namuar  abow 
an^-  doubt  of  the  Irulh  of  his  own  storv.  Scott  does  not  iofortn  a* 
whether  it  is  certain,  probable,  or  onlyposgible,  that  Sir  W»Jt*T 
Rnleigh  spread  bis  clonk  for  Qoeen  Klizabcth  In  walk  on ;  lu* 
tells  us  cate^ricall^  that  be  did,  adding,  monHiver,  what  wa* 
sniil  OD  the  occasion.  It  does  nnt  trouble  him  that  be  can  g>w 
no  proof  of  the  details ;  it  is  enough  for  him  if  he  btu  cail|rbt 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  character* 
words  which,  il  thcjr  did  nut  speak,  they  mi^tht  bsvo  spokro, 

It  nt-i-ds  little  proof  that  this  Inst  is  the  method  of  comjxi&itioB 
which  Kenan  has  followed  ;  the  reader  has  on\y  to  open  hut 
book  at  random,  and  he  will  find  it  so.  Two  or  three  example* 
tbenCore  will  suffice.  The  very  first  words  of  his  story  suu*  a« 
certain  that  which  he  cannot  pretend  to  be  mure  tlian  probable, 
since  he  did  not  find  it  in  any  of  his  authorities,  *Jesus  was^ 
born  at  Nazareth,  a  little  town  in  Galilee.* 

Again,  Keoan,  who  finds  it  as  hard  as  some  of  his  countririnen 
to  write  an  historical  drama  without  a  love  story,  translates  ihe 
words  in  the  lipistle  to  the  rhilippians,  which  our  rrrsioa 
renders  '  true  yokefellow,'  '  ma  clwre  cpouse,'  and  suggests  that 
the  relations  l>ctween  Psul  and  Lydia  wrre  more  iMtder  thoa 
St.  Luke  has  told  us  of.  In  bis  fourth  volume  ('  L'AntedinU,* 
pp.  18,22)  we  have  twice  over  'sa  vraie  epousefLydie)'  without 
the  smallest  note  of  doubt. 

We  give  another  example,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  mervly 
because  Renan  iias  reproduced  it,  with  some  necessnry  soften- 
inffSi  in    his   Mibbert  lAictures.       He  gives   s(}me   pages  of  do- 
sctiptiott  ('L'Antechrist,'  pp.  167-174)  of  the  insults  to  which 
Christian   matrons  and   mat(l<-ns  were  subjected   by  Nero  la  tlx?' 
amphitheatre,    dressed    in   the   f^rbs   of  various   mythulngiail 
characters,  and  undergoing  the  tortures  which  the  corrcspondiD|C' 
legends    hiul    told    of.       All    tliis   is   got  out  of    two  wnnls    in 
Clement's  K|H!itlc,  of  which  tw<i  wonls  the  reailing  is  disputed. 
ClauienL,  speakinp;  of  the  eflvcts  of  jealousy,  says    tb.it   it   bad 
caused  insults  to  be  emlurod   by  women,  '  Dunaids  and  Dirues.' 
He  does  not  usually  write  riddles,  and  if  he  had  maant  that 
Christian  women  hml  been  made  t4>  act  the  part  of  a  DanaiU  or  of  ^ 
Dirce  it  would  hB%'e  been  easy  for  bim  to  have  said  so.    Besidesi.^ 
though  we  can  well  conceive  the  punishment  of  Diroe,  who  -waa^ 
tied  tc  the  horns  of  a  bull,  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  cruel 
exhibitions   of  the   amphitheatre,  the   tastes   that  could    have 
relished  such  a  show  must  have  found  any  spectacle  very  tame 
that  could   have  been  mndc  out  of  the  fate  of  the  daughter*  of' 
Donous,  who  were  onlv  condemned  to  fill  with  water  a  %euel 
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bll  of  holet.  On  these  grounds  Lightfoot  still  holds  fast  to 
t  awft  ingenious  coajectural  emendation  hy  wbich  Bishop 
Werinraith  got  rid  of  the  Danaides  and  Dirces,  although  it  has 
|it  no  oonfirmatioo  from  two  anthorities  for  the  text  of  Clement 
wUdfc  bnTc  xeoendy  been  recovered.  Yet  the  only  place  where 
Bmu  peimits  himielf  the  use  of  'dubitative  forms'  is  in 
Hfhiimil^'  the  particular  way  in  which  the  Danaids  were  repre- 
■■iBd ;  the  main  story  is  told  as  if  it  admitted  of  no  doubt. 

Onoe  more;  a  novelist  will  tell  us  what  were  the  secret 
flMMjhti  of  his  characters  on  different  occasions,  and  we  do  not 
ftinkof  asking  how  he  came  by  his  information  ;  but  one  who 
to  be  a  historian  is  not  lightly  credited  with  similar 
of  divination.  Yet,  speaking  of  writers  whose  works 
periahed  and  are  only  known  to  us  by  a  few  extracts, 
tells  us  positively  that  Polycrates,  for  example,  did  not 
St..  Paul's  Epistles,  that  Papias  was  unacquainted  with 
8LJokn*a  Giospel.  He  assures  us  also  with  equal  confidence 
Alt  Jutin  Martyr  did  not  know  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  with 
vmdeifnl  neAvete  remarks  how  singular  it  is  that  he  should, 
■ilndHtaiiding,  have  so  many  points  of  contact  with  it ;  how 
odaiis  it  is  tlut  Papias,  who  does  not  know  St.  John's  Gospel, 
ikaU  yet  have  been  acquainted  with  his  first  Epistle.*  Re- 
■vdung  how  little  the  strength  of  Renan's  convictions  is 
4rtDsbed  by  the  want  of  confirmatory  evidence,  we  are  often 
"Winded  of  Addison's  story  of  the  man  who  was  clear  he  had 
the  font,  but  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  none  of  the  critical 
^Brtnmg. 

^tbestyleofwriting  which  he  has  adopted  Kenan  has,  in  fact, 
pned  a  great  temporary  success  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  the 
paauent  value  of  his  work.  The  general  reader  likes  to  be  told 
■4^  straight  off,  without  being  tormented  by  doubts  as  to  the 
MIUkj  of  any  part  of  the  narrative,  and  the  '  Life  of  Jesus ' 
*<Mld  certainly  never  have  run  so  rapidly  through  so  many 
<^itiaBi(  if  the  author  had  constantly  stopped  to  point  out  how 

.^noatli  Benan  in  hie  Ilibbort  Lectures  makes  a  graccrnl  rcForGareto  nixliop 
mtMotilis  is  plaiDlj  not  dec])!;  roa>l  in  liih  writings ;  for  lie  would  bnre  eucapou 
■^tf  tka  alimixdittes  we  bavtt  glnncctl  at  nbove  if  he  had  read  tlio  essay  in 
^iMfc  li^tfoot  testa  the  priuciple,  that  nn  early  writer  may  Itc  Kupi>osed  ignoraot 
'dflNtEoMblas  does  not  tell  \m  that  he  knew,  by  appljin^  it  to  the  case  of 
Vdlkgi  Jriibiil  by  EnsobinH  which  have  coroo  down  to  iih,  bo  that  we  con 
Wafas  tkim  oniselTfls.     It  in  muoh  tu  bo  wihIkiI    that  Bishop   Jjigbtfoofa 

a  OB  'Bupernataral  Religion,'  which  siro  now  not  likely  to  1)C  contmued. 
Is  made  sceessiblo  hy  itepamte  [lublicatioa.  And  though  it  is  a  pity  that 
"■anrpsgn  sliould  be  taken  up  witti  the  oxposnro  of  a  worthless  and  now 
'■■^n|otte&  book,  which  by  dint  of  almost  unprecedented  pufHng  had  obtained 
■^fonij  Dotorioty,  yet  it  ia  bctti-r  that  ho  vulunblo  n  onntribution  to  Gliurch 
^^■ydtoold  be  preserred  in  its  prtKcat  slini>c,  than  tlmt  it  thtniM  be  left  wait- 
'ffc'sneHting  it  is  not  likely  to  receive. 

much 
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much  of  lits  stor^  was  certain,  huw  inucb  probable,  bow  DiQch 
only  jiossiblt*;  bow  mucb  be  bad  found  in  bia  aathuritips.  bow 
niucb  be  bad  ad<led  from  bU  own  instinctive  sense  of  tb?  lituru 
of  tbings.  But  a  dilfrrcnt  judgment  is  formed  by  ibc  hiitoriml 
student,  who  is  only  disgusted  by  work  stnmpcd  with  tbc  wrll- 
knuwn  characteristic  of  unscientific  reporting,  nfimely,  tbnt  the 
reporter  tells,  not  wbiit  be  bas  obsen'cd,  but  the  rnncIiistMi 
i«»ulting  from  a  combination  of  what  be  has  observed  with  bif 
<;wn  antecedent  impressions.  A  record  of  what  admit*  oft 
historical  proof,  bowever  dry,  can  never  lose  its  value;  a  inedl'rl 
of  what  ancient  uiiihorlties  have  told  us  with  a  miMlem  wrilrr's 
gnewes  about  tbing^s  tbey  have  omitted  to  tell  us,  must  speF<iily 
be  relegated  from  the  sbclf  of  history  to  that  of  romance. 
But  historical  romance  has  a  value  of  its  own ;  though  ud* 
trustworthy  for  details,  it  may  enable  ua  better  than  any  mer 
history  tii  cjitcb  the  sjiirit  of  the  times  and  tlie  mutual  nrlatioE 
of  the  chanurtiTS.  The  qurstiim,  areonlinj^ly,  with  which  W^^m 
have  to  concern  ourselves  is,  whether  the  wain  principle  ovf 
which  Kenan's  history  of  the  A]>oslo]ic  Church  is  iounded  is  ^^ 
true  one.  Without  laying  undue  stress  on  errors  of  detailt  ca^i 
his  general  view  of  the  liistory  of  the  enrtv  Cburcb.  wbiefa  a^H 
substantially  tbitt  iif  the  Tubingen  school,  be  justified?  If  l( 
lundameiital  cnnceptinii  wbirb  be  has  derived  from  the  WTltrtS ' 
that  scbtKd  be  erroni-iius,  bis  tvork  on  St.  Paul  must  be  u 
from  enlightening  us  as  to  the  apostle's  true  history  as  'Ivanl 
would  be  from  giving  us  a  true  picture  of  England  ant 
Richard  I.,  supptsitig  the  trutli  to  l>e  that  at  that  time  tl 
distinction  between  Saxon  ami  Norman  bad  been  as  compl* 
rubbed  out  as  it  is  now. 

The  question  bas  an  interest  far  doc|ier  than  that  of  a  idc 
critical  or  even  biographical  problem.     It  really  involves 
true  history  of  the  process  by  which  Christianity  passe«l  fmt 
l)eing  the  doctrine  of  a  Jewish  sect  to  become  a  world  reiiglt 
No  historical  tmnsformatiou  is  more  surprising.     Amoo^ 
illustrations  of  tin.-  wisdom  of  the  Creator   which   writers  o 
Natural   Theology   produce  from  their  study  of  the  vegetsbl  ■ 
world,  one  of  the  most  striking   is  drawn  fnun  the  inetbo<l 
which  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
during  its  early  state  is  so  regulated  as  not  in  the  least  to  intet 
feruwitb  its  development.     The  seed  of  many  plants  is  encU 
within  a  casing  of  shell  so  strong  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  ordi 
nary  violence,  and  to  ofTer  no  trifling  opposition  to  man  wbeo 
desires  to  make  use  of  it.      Just  when  tbc  due  time  has 
the  temlrr  sprout  within,  a  thing  so  delicate  and  brittle  Ibst 
smallest  uulrieudly  fon:r  ran  destrov  it,  bursts  with  the 
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through  the  hard  coating  which   has  surrounded  it ;  the 
hBrien  which  had  been  so  strong  against  assaults  from  without, 
pddin^  of  themselves  when  the  plant  within  attempts  to  issue 
farth.    Jnst  such  a  manel  in  the  history  of  religion  has  been  the 
—gg'ence  of  Christianity  from  Judaism.     In  God's  method  of 
conmnnicatiog  religious  knowledge  by  gradual  progressive  reve- 
ktun,  the  seeds  of  precious  truth  while  still  immature  needed  to 
be  fenced  and  sheltered.   There  are  truths,  such  as  the  unity  and 
nbitnality  of  God,  which  the  world  has  undoubtedly  learned 
mni  the  Jewish  race.    Vet  there  was  a  time  when  idolatrous  ten- 
ancies exhibited  themselves  largely  among  the  Jews,  and  when  it 
ugfhthaTe  seemed  more  likely  that  they  should  be  corrupted,  as  at 
Bul-Ptor,  by  the  lascivious  rites  of  the  surrounding  heathenism, 
Ain  that  they  should  impart  to  other  nations  their  convictions 
<C  the  holiness  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  duty  of  man  to 
nemble  Him  in  purity.     Against  these  tendencies  all  the  legis- 
hdoo  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  directed  for  generations,  the 
flltjcct  of  all  their  training  and  institutions  being  to  keep  the  Jews 
^nt  from  other  peoples,  and  the  result  being  that  they  took 
Waue  pride  in  being  unlike  them.     Heathen  nations  heartily 
■dprocated  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Jew.     They  poured 
ndttole   without   mercy  on   the   circumcised    Sabbath-keeping 
^,  while   they  hated  a   religion    so  intolerant,  so  unsocial, 
4idi,  it  was  believed,  recognized  none  of  the  ties  that  hind 
tan  to  man,  but  limited  every  office  of  charity  and  kindness  to 
(•ar  own  tribes,  and  taught  it  to  be  a  sin  so  much  as  to  jwint 
^the  way  to  a  wanderer  of  another  nation.     In  this  enforced 
'■(Nation  the  religious  truths  which  the  Jews  cherished  struck 
4ccp  root  among  them.     They  held  their  faith,  not  with  the 
•Ki^id  assent   one  gives  to  speculative  truth,  hut  with  the 
Pwnonate  fondness  with  which  men  cling  to  a  creed  in  defence 
^*f  which  their  national  honour  is  involved.    They  thus  quali6ed 
^^onselres  to  be  the  missionaries  of  the  world.     At  whatever 
^itmce  from  his  own  people  a  Jew  might  be,  however  sur- 
**^nided  by  heathen  abominations,  be  felt  not  the  least  tempta- 
*i<iBto  allow  himself  to  slide  into  compliance  with  their  customs, 
^■riiito  adoption  of  their  beliefs.    Everywhere  he  was  a  steadfast 
"Witness,  and,  if  need  were,  a  resolute  martyr  for  the  truth. 

fiat  it  might  seem  that  the  training,  which  had  given  the  Jew 
•*•  firm  a  bold  of  his  own  principles,  unfitted  him  for  communi- 
*^ing  them  to  others.  That  hard  coating  of  prejudice  and 
Wde  which,  by  preserving  the  isolation  of  the  Jew,  had  secured 
^^  fnll  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  religious  truth  with  which  he 
**d  been  intmsted,  seemed  likely  also  to  be  an  effectual  check 
****  their  development  and  propagation.    The  barriers,  which  had 

so 
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so  effectually  pr^vfjnted   the  idolatrous  /ollies  of  the  Gentiles^ 
from  breaking:  in  upon  and  deatroring  the   pare  monotheism  of] 
the   Hebrew,  thrtrntenrd  to  prevent  as  cfrcctually  ihc  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  cluldmn  of  Abraham   from  issuing  forth  fori 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Gentile.    If  any  one  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  birtb  had  been  told  that  a  religion  was  about  to  arise,  which 
was  to  level  the  distinction  between  nation  and  nation  ami  was 
to  unite  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  by  the  tics  of  a  common 
worship — M-hich  w;is  to  iniikcits  members  feel  that  nodifferencesf 
In  tangunge,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  had  power  to  disunite< 
men  who  had  embraced  the  same  faith — and  if  he  had  been  asked  i 
to  conjecture  what  nation  was  Hkely  to  l>C5tow  this  boon  on  m&n- 
kind — he  might  perhaps  have  guessed  the  pliant  versatile  Creel 
whose  noble    literature  captivated  their  fierce  conquerors,  and< 
has  been  recognized   as  not  the   prnnerty  of  one  nation,  but   as 
the  per|)etual  possession  of  mnnkinil.      A^isunilly  the  last  jHKiplr- 
from  which  would  have  been  anticipntetl  the  gift    of  a  catholic 
all-embracing  religion,  inculcating  the  perfect  equality  of  all 
before  God,  inculcating  the  duty  of  each  man  to  love  bis  nrigh- 
Imiut  as  liimsrlf,  and    interpreting  '  neighI>our*  to  mean,  not  his 
fellow-citizen    or  fcllow-i-otintryman,  but    him    whom    circum- 
stances presento*!  as  needing  help,  even  though   he  were  of  » 
hostile  tribe — the  last  people  from  whom  might  be  expected  tbc 
gift  of  such  a  religion  as  this,  was  the  intolerant  exclusive  Jew. 
Indeed  we  know  well  what  was  expected  of  them ;  for  when  th» 
preacliers  ot  this  new  religion  were  persecutes!  to  the  death,  tbe- 
accusation  against  them,  which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
doctrines  would  have  refuted,  but  for  wbieh  their  Jewish  origin 
obtained  almost  universal  credence,  was  Odium  hvmani generis. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Ulceration  of  Christianity 
from  the  husk  of  Judaism  should  have  been  effected  without  » 
struggle,  and  struggles  indeed  there  were  which  almost  rent  in 
pieces  the  infant  Church.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  and 
one  of  the  most  violent  controversies  in  the  Christian  Church 
should  be  the  one  of  which  the  memory  has  most  completely 
passed  away,  and  the  traces  of  which  were  most  quickly  oblitc* 
rale*].      We    sometimes    hear    it    disputed    now    whether    it    is 
expedient  to  preach  Cbristianitv  to  the  Jews ;  that  the  fact  of- 
man's  not  being  a  Jew  should  disqualify  him  for  being  a  dis^ 
ciple  of  Christ,  is  an  idea  that  enters  into  nobody's  head.     And 
as  Kenan  has  remarked,  so  early  ns  the  middle  of  the  seooud 
centory   the   tables  had    l>cen   turned  on  the    exclusive  Jewish 
party,  and  Justin  Martvr  was  willing  to  acknowledge  as  brother 
Christians  Jews  who  observed  their  national  customs,  only  on 
condition  that  they  did  not  insist  on  imjmsing  them  on  others 
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^*  necessary  to  salvation.  Ho  infornis  us  too  that  some  other 
*^'ftnstianB  were  not  as  liberal  as  he  in  tolcralinff  even  to  this 
'iniitrii   extent   Jews   who   continued    to   obecn-c    the   Mosaic 

.-  The  great  revolution,  then,  of  which  the  history  has  to   hi* 

writlMi,  is  that   i»f  the  uuiou   of  Jew  anil  Cicritile  in   tht;  same 

religion  :  and  to  write  such  a  history  is  to  write  the  biography 

^   St.  Paul,     For  the  facts  of  that   biography  we  are  mainly 

depomU-nt  on  St.  JLuke,  but  the  question  we  have  to  consider  is, 

ho-wr  far  we  cau  trust  the  culouring  St.  Luke  jfivcH  the  facts,  for 

Su   iake's  view  oi  them  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  that 

lalccD  by  Baur  and  Kenan.     If  we  accept  St.  Luke's  account,  it 

was  not  St.  Paul  who  originated  the  idea  of  preaching:  the  Gospel 

oataide  (he  limits  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  St.  l*clcr  had  previously 

SM  tlm example,  both  ot  adniiltin^a  Gentile  to  the  rite  of  iMiptism, 

antl  of  eating  with  uncircumcised  people.      Hut  confessedly  Paul 

mode  systematic  attempts,  such  as  none  before  him  had   ma<le, 

U  Cieotile  conversion  ;  and,  what  especially  shocked  Jewish  prc- 

juiliccs,  he  required  of  the  Gentile  converts  %vh<>m  lie  received, 

submission   neither  to  circumcision   nor  any  other  Jewish   rite. 

It  was  m'en  rumoured  that  he  taught  the  Jews  themselves  who 

were  settled  in  forei^  lauds,  not  to  cirtnimcise  their  children 

Dor  *  walk  after  the  customs.'  'J'his  latter  charge  Paul  <lenied,  and, 

if  we  can  believe  St,  Luke,  he  was  willing;  to  give  it  a  practical 

rcfutaiiiin  by  practising  the  Mosaic  rites  himself;  but  there  can 

he  ao  mistake  as  to  his  rest)lntion  to  insist  on  the  liljerty  of  the 

tx^ntile  converts,  a   resolutiim  whirli  drew  on  hitn  soroo  of  the 

*»«Tt  troublesome   persecutions  he  had  to  encounter.      In  parti- 

f  lar  this  was  the  cause  of  his  long  imprisonment,  which  en<lcd 

m  ills  journey  to  Rome.      There  were  at  Jerusalem  many  thou- 

^'ids  of  couvcrtitl  Jews,  originally    having    brlunged    to    the 

'  bftrisaic  sect,  whose  profession  of  Christianity  still   put  Uulc 

SJ'^ttrd  difference  between  them  nnd  their  unconverted  brethren. 

■'■"©jrall  fre<(ucnted  the  same  temple,  observed   the  same  ordi-' 

**»nc«s.     A  Christian  might  (as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case 

*'tK  James  the  Just)  actjuire  the  highest   reputation  among   his 

^^'^^Ssh   brethren    fur  sanctity   and    piely.     The   only   differencei 

"^Mfeen   ihom  was,  that  the  one  looked  forward  to  a  Messiah 

*^*\    future,  the  other  believed  that  he  had  alrendy  come,  and 

',.    *•  J«so»  of  Xnzareih  was  he.     St.  Luke  relates  that,  io  order  to 

"^Vh-I  the  suspirions  entertained  of  Paul    by  this  multitude  of 

'^■'^vertwl  Jews,  it  was  thnujEht  iiecessarv  that  he  should  publicly 

***»w  hinisell'  in   the   temple,  complying   with  the  Jewish  rites. 

vi\xi  the  Christian  Jews,  who  at  ordinary  times,  though  a  large 

toucly^  were  no  doubt  a  minority  at  Jerusalem,  were  but  a  small 

fraction 
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fraction  among  the  multitude  of  trorshipperi  whom  the  i 
recurrence  of  the  feasts  drew  from  ever^'  land  to  the  ca|i 
tfaeir  religion.  Mnny  of  thL-st'  foix'igii  Jews  no  doubt  hit 
known  Paul,  nr  had  heard  of  him,  as  a  renegnde  Jew,  ihfll 
L-intc  of  GLMitiIrs,  the  despiser  of  his  country's  institutioD 
who  freely  ate  and  drank  with  men  uncircumcited,  and  i| 
these  strnngers  to  regard  thcinselres  as  having  ns  much  ri 
the  chosen  nation  to  be  cidled  the  elect  or  the  iK-lovcd  "f 
It  is  emy  then  lu  oct'ount  for  the  vi<ilence  of  their  fury,  wl 
these  old  causes  of  dislike  and  suspicion  was  addeil  the  C 
that  he  had  carried  out  his  principle  of  setting  Gentiles 
equality  with  .lews  so  far  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  last  outrt 
bringing  Gentiles  in  to  worship  within  the  sacred  sane 
Then  followed  the  assault  which  led  to  Paul's  falling  inl 
hands  of  the  Komiins  and  to  his  journey  to  Rome — an  a 
made  on  him  plainly  not  iMrcause  he  was  a  ('hristiai 
becansc  he  was  notorious  as  one  who  was  endeavouring  to 
open  to  the  Gentiles  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  J 
people. 

in  St.  Luke's  account,  then,  the  actors  in  the  assault  on  P 
tlie  Teinplf  were  unbelieving  Jews,  and  thuugh  it  is  owned 
were  among  believing  Jews  a  large  numlM-*r  who  regarded! 
with  suspicion,  yet  James  and  the  other  leading  men  i 
Church  of  Jerusalem  are  rcprescntc*!  as  on  fricniliy 
Paul,  as  rejoicing  in  his  success  in  making  converts 
4xentil<.'s,  as  arranging  with  him  a  motlns  rirr/if/i* 
Oentiles  could  be  members  of  thi-  same  ("hurrh  as  Jew 
«  minimum  of  outrage  to  the  prejudices  of  the  latter,  a 
instracting  him  how  to  remove  the  suspicions  enlertali 
him  by  their  less  tolerant  brethren.  In  this  century,  ho' 
the  hypothesis  has  found  anient  supporters,  that  Su  ] 
account  is  not  trustworthy ;  that  he  mitigates  the  difi*e 
between  Paul  and  the  earlier  a[K>stIes,  and  represents  the 
tions  between  them  as  more  friendly  than  in  truth  they 
The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  said,  reveals  the  exi 
of  parties  in  the  Apostolic  Ctiurch ;  among  iheni  a  Pelril 
a  Pauline  party.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galalians,  which  ta 
the  two  apostles  in  open  conflict,  shows  that  the  rel 
between  these  parties  were  so  embittered,  that  the  first  pre 
of  Christianity  presented  no  more  united  frrmt  to  the  h 
than  is  seen  now  when  there  is  a  Protestant  and  a  I 
Catholic  mission  to  the  same  country.*  The  name  of  Pn 
Baur,  of  Tiibingen,  is  must  prominent  in  connection  wi 
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'nrentioa  of  this  theory  as  to  the  matual  relations  of  the  first 

pr»cbers  oi  Christianity,  n.nil  \Yith  the  application  of  the  theory 

to  test  the  ^nuineness  of  the  ancient  ducumrnts  revemicetl   in 

the  Christian  Church.      W'c  shall  sjicak  of  it  as  the  Tubingen 

theory,  not  being  concerned  in  this  article  with  any  qaeation  of 

prjurity  that  may  be  ratsc<l  as  to  the  iavention  o(  particular 

details  <if  the  theory.    Hennn,  as  wc  have  said,  has  fully  ailopteil 

ihia  thiwry.     In  his  preface  to  his  second  volume  ('Lea  Ajmtres,' 

p.  xiv.)  be  accuses  St.  Luke  of  having  been  led  by  his  principles 

of  coDcUiatiun  gravely  to  falsify  the  biography  of  St.  Paul,  and 

in    his  own  narrative  Paul  is  n>prcsentcd  as  sufFeriag  the  most 

virulent  opjHisttion  and  the  must  libellous  attacks  from  Jiuncs 

uid  John   and    the   other    iiiemberit  of  the  Jerusalem  Church. 

Theite  attacks  he   imagines   to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 

lucccssful,    and,    without    any   evidence,  he    represents    Paul's 

authority  as  having  dccayctl,  and   his  Epistles  as  having  beeii 

litllu  read  for  a  couple  of  centuries  al"ter  his  death. 

A'ow  if  Christian  writers  frir  centuries  accepted  without 
question  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  friendliness  of  tlie  relations 
h^tvyeen  St.  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles,  it  was  certainly  not 
for  want  oi  attention  to  the  story  told  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galntinns  of  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  a  story  which  has  received 
•UcU  a  variety  of  comment  and  explanation,  that  the  history  of 
Its  exegesis  would  more  than  fill  an  article  by  itself. 

Hat  the  general  result  was,  that  it  was  hclil  that  the  difTerencc 
bet\Tern  the  apostles  was  not  one  of  principle,  but  only  related  to 
ftcjuestion  of  conduct.  They  were  agreed  that  the  observance  of 
tho  Jewish  customs  was  in  itself  a  thing  indilferrnt,  and  cmly  to 
he  objected  to  if  Insisted  on  as  necessary  to  &;ilv:ition  ;  and  it  was 
0'>1>'  he<-ause  Peter's  conduct  had  a  tendency  to  create  miscon- 
''ptiun  on  this  last  point  that  Paul  found  fault  with  him.  And 
taiM  is  clearly  the  view  suggested  by  the  Kpistle  tu  the  Galatians 
^^tv^If,  where  Paul  assumes  all  through  that  there  wasnodlffereuei; 
^HP  ptincipic  between  him  and  Peter. 

•■*he   idea   of   a    real    disagreement  of  doctrine   between    the 

*P**»tles  seems   to  h;ive  been  suggested  to  Baur  by  the  study 

Perhaps  the  earliest  extant  allusion  to  the  dispute  at  Antioch, 

nai»i^»|y^  that  contained    in    the  spurious  literature    ascribed   to 

,    *^>X)eat   of  Rome,    which   gives  an  account  of  a  disputation 

^t-iVeen   Peter  and  Siraon  Magus.     This  literature  emanated 

^■**  one  of  the  Ebionite  heretical  sects  ;  and  the  false  doctrine 

I      ^l*c  Work  caused  it  to  be  neglected  for  centuries,  though  of 

tt*     years  it  has  received   |>erhaps  more  than  its  due   share  of 

^^Ution.     The  work  received  many  recnstings,  and  all  critics 

^^     agreed  that  none  of  the  forms  now  extant  is  the  original ; 

bat 
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but  what  gained  popularity  for  it  n-as  a  Hltlc  romuice  whiek    , 
was  incorporaicil  with  it,  tcHinjf  how  Clfmmt  of  Hom^,  trarel^ 
Hn;f  in   compaiiv  wilh   Peter,  Buccpssiveh'  met  bis  mother,   biS 
bruthers,  ond  bis  father,  from  whom  he  had   been  separated  in 
early  infancy.     The  work  has  come  down  to  us  Id  two  principal 
forms,  the  *  Recognitions'  and   the  'Homilies/   the    hfredcal 
characteristics  of  the  work  being  much  morcstronglv 
\o  thu  latter  form  than  in  the  former.     We  learn  fr*»iii   . 
that  there  were  Ebionites  who  rejected  Paul's  Epistles. 'iiid  (-tii 
him  as  an  apostate.      Now,  in  neither  ft»rin  of  these  Cleinei 
is  Paul  nienlioncd  by  name ;  Ms  labours  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  Peter  figuring  as  the  apostle  of  Gentiles  as  well  u  of 
the  Jews.     Mention  is  mode  of  an  enemy  (o  ixl^pa  avOpenw) 
who  opposed   the  apr»stlea,   ami    no  doubt  Paul   is  mrant  : 
this  opposition   is  rejircscntrd  as  taking  place  at  a  time  bcforej 
Paul's  conversion.     But   the  stronirest  piw;r  of  anti-PauIinii 
occurs  in  the  '  Homilies,"  not  in  the  *  Recognitions;'  for  Stmoa' 
Magus  is  described  as  having  *  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,'  inrf 
us  having  said  that  Prtcr  was  *  condemned,'  the  word  being  tint 
rendered    in   mir   Authorizod   version    'to   be   blamed.'       Msor 
a    reader   mis^ht   overbook   the  malice  of  these  expreMions,  ben 
M-hen  attention  has  been  called  to  them  it  is  undeniable  that  titr 
coincidence  of  language  with  the  Epistle  to  the  fjalatians  leadi 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  character  of  Simon  a  leferenct 
is  cloked  to  Paul.      VVc  sei?  also  what  interpretntinn  to  pot  on  ■> 
cfmtroversy  in  the  same  context  as  to  relative  superiority  betwecoj 
Siiiiun  Magus,  who  claims  to  have  seen  our  Lord  in  vtsiptt,  i 
Peter,  who  had  actually  seen   him  in   the   Hesh.     On  this  t-l 
luminous  idea  suggested  itself  to  Baur,  that  in  all  this  ac 
Pauline    ranamr   we   have   a  *  survival  *   of   an   earlier  slal*^ 
thiugSf  the  memory  of  which  bad  been  lust  owing  to  its  varti 
with   the   Church's  subsequent  doctrine.      At  the  l*eginnia| 
the  third  century  we  hare  in  one  comer  of  the  Church  men 
hate  Paul  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  though  in  deference  to 
then   general  opinion   they  are  obliged  to  cloke  their    hat 
under  disguises.     At  the  same  time  we  have  in  another  cor 
<if  the  Church  the  Marcionitcs,  who  recognize  no  apostle  but  Pa 
who  utterly  reject  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Old  Testam^^^ 
and  who  set  aside  all  the  eariier  apostles  as  of  no  antbor~''^| 
What  if  these    extreme   views  on   both    sides    be  not,   as   f    ^ 
licen   supposed,  heretical  developments,   but  survivals  of  a  cm 
general  state  of  things?     To  one  who  himself  believes  JeSDr 
hav*  been  no  more  than  man^  it  is  natural  to  think   that  ^ 
must   have  been  the  first  belief  of  his  followers.      Hence 
theory  is  tiiat  the  Christian   Church  was  originally  Ebi>w 
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that  Pnul  was  aa  hercsiarch  or  totroducer  of  novel  doctrines 
condemned  by  the  great  mass  of  existing  believers;  that,  as  he 
came  to  make  extensive  converts  among  the  Geutllcs,  the  Church 
came  to  consist  of  two  parties,  a  Pauline  and  an  anti-PauUnc 
party,  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  not  exactly  our 
experience  that  theological  schisms  heal  up  so  rapidly  and  so 
completely,  that  in  fifty  years  no  memory  remains  of  their 
existence ;  but  so  we  are  told  il  happened  In  this  case,  and  as  the 
bitterness  of  the  dispute  abated,  there  arose  the  Catholic  Cbarcb, 
in  which  both  Fetcr  and  Paul  were  held  in  honour^  and  then 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  early  dissensions, 
ami  to  represent  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  as  at  unity 
Among  themselves. 

It  has  aftco  happened  that  the  proj^rrss  of  science  has  been 
jrreatly  promoted  by  takinjr  an  hypothesis  on  trial;  fbrihc  working 
il  out  and  the  testing  it  bring  to  light  a  number  of  facts  which 
olhrrwise  might  not  have  Iwen  token  notice  of.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary tu  prevent  the  hypothesis  fnim  doing  mischief  is  that  it  sliould 
not  be  pertinaciously  held  to  if  it  fails,  if  the  oinginal  hy]>otheais 
T«qiiiie  to  be  constantly  patched  up  by  new  assumptions,  and  if 
ix  is  necessary  to  ignore  or  deny  a  multitude  of  facts  whicli 
refuse  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  theory.  One  may  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  service  which  the  starting  of  Uaur's 
thetiry  has  done  to  our  knuwledge  of  the  Nei\'  Testament. 
In  days  when  the  divine  clement  in  Scripture  was  alone 
rded,  and  when  the  human  element  was  almost  completely 
on^*!,  it  is  surj}risiiig  what  plain  things  were  overlooked  by 
most  diligent  students  of  the  Bible.  IJeUcving,  as  they  did,  that 
the  whole  volume  had  but  one  author,  and  that  a  text  IVora  any 
part  might,  in  order  to  deduce  a  doctrine,  be  combined  with  a 
text  from  any  other,  where  the  human  writer  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  quite  a  dilFcrcnt  subject,  they  thought  that  if  a  thing 
e  in  the  Bible  at  all  it  was  qoile  immaterial  wbat  part  it 
as  in.  So  no  attention  was  jmid  to  what  may  be  called  the 
comparative  study  of  the  bo<»ks  of  Scripture:  we  mean  the 
taking  notice  what  things  are  said  by  one  writer  and  not  by 
another ;   and   disagreements  between    different   passages  were 

tonly  studied  when  they  were  so  striking  as  to  present  a  difficulty 
Which   called    for  explanation.      If  the  ntnsat^king  of  our  New 
restanient    liooks    for    supposetl    pnKifs    of    Pauline    and    antl* 
Paaline   tendency    lias    hvicn    pursued   widi    much    misdirected 
II       ixigeuuity.  at  least  it  has  brought  to  light  many  things  which 
L      had   escapcfl  the  notice  of   men  who  tjioughl    themselves  well 
■      acquaintetl  with  the  New  Testament. 

^^    The    theory,   honcver,   n-cjuires    for   its   acci^tnnce   that   we 
^^^^^^  should 
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should  make  a  clean  sweep  of  a  qyesX  mass  of  exutiag  doini- 
mcnts,  botb  canonit^nl  ami  uncanonicat.     It  thus  comes  to  preacni 
different  asperts  arrnnlin^  to  the  varying  courage   of   its  ndrtK 
catos,   the    [miIJit  denying   the   gi-nnineness  of  ever}-   refrnctorjr 
document,  the  more  prudent  preferring  in  stjme  cases  to  get  over 
the  inconvenience  in  some  other  way  rather  than  make  an  bsht- 
tion   rlearlv  at  varinncK    with   the    evidence.       Thns   there   si)& 
several  of  Sl   Paul's  Kpiatles  which    r\liil>it  so   tittle  tmm  of 
what  is  siipjjosed   to  have  been  the  all-nbsorbiiig  rinitrtivfrrsy  n.^ 
the  early  Church,  that  liaur  rejects  all  but  four ;  the  Kpisllei  tc^ 
the  Romans  and   Galatians.  and  the  two  to  the   Cortuthiaa«. 
l-'ew  of  Baur's  successors  now  take  so  extreme  a  course.     Rcnao 
only  positively  rejects  the  Pastoral   Epistles,  and  he  has  grave 
doubts  about  the   Epistle  to  the  Kpbesians.      Next,  Sl   PrtiT"» 
lursl  Epistle  (for  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  SecomI  must  lie 
abandoned)  is  unmistakably  Pauline,  not  merely  in  its  Joctrinef 
which   is  in  perfect   harmony  with  that  of  the  Apostle  of  th«r 
Gentiles,  but  even   in   its  langungc,  showing  that  the  writer  hw^ 
studiet)    Paul's  Eptstle  to  the   Romans,   if  not  also  that  to  ^Skh* 
Ephesians."    TheTiibingrn  School  therefore  generally  maiolft&n 
that  the  Epistle  is  not  Peter's,  but  the  work  of  a  conciliatort' 
Paulinist  of  the  second  generation.    Renan,  however,  finds  hiw»- 
seir  constrained  lu  admit  its  Petrinc  origin.     Then  again  it   »* 
aljsolutely  necessary  to  throw  nverljoard  the  Acts  of  the  Ap«istlr^ 
which    all   thnmgh  represents  Paul  as  on  g<HHl   terms  with  it*' 
rider  apostles,  and  which  puts  into  Peter's  mouth  speeches  all 
gether  Pauline  in  their  character.     Notwithstanding  the  unmL^ 
takeably  autoptic  character  of  tlie  '  we'  sections  in  the  Acts,  it 
imagiued  that  these  undeniably  authentic  rei-tmls  fell    into  tfc" 
hands  of  some  unknown  writer  of  the  sccouti  wntury,  who  (havir 
exclusive  possession  of  them,   nobody  can  tell  huw)  put  the 
together  so  as  to  disguise  the  early  Church  history,  telling  t^^»>^ 

story  so  OS  to  draw  a  parallel   between   the  lives  of   Peter  nr ™ 

Paul,  attributing  similar  miracles  to  each,  and  holding  both  o  -^^^ 
to  an  equal  place  in  honour  among  Christians.  Here  aga  —  ^'^ 
Renan  hesitates  on  the  path  of  destructive   criticism,  and  ^ 

willing  to  believe  that  the  'Acts'  was  really  written  by  Lulfc  ^''' 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  may  be  doubtc<l  whelh^^^^' 
this  concession,  however  praiseworthy  for  its  candour,  is  u^     '^' 


•  Bensn  ci«M  ihe  Mlowtag  lut  of  coinciJcwrs : — 1  Pet  I.  I  =  Eph.  i.  *■ 
I  Itt.  i.  3=Kpli.  i.  3;  1  Pet  i.  H=Eph.  ii  a=Il«u.  xii.  2:  1  I'et.  i.  31=B< 
ir.  «:  1  Pol.  ii.  S=Rom.  xit.  1 ;  1  Pet.il.  6-10  =  R«n.  Is.  2.1.  32;  I  Pel.ti.  )" 
Bom.  Tlf.  23;  I  P'-t  ti.  ia  =  IU'ra.  xiH.  1-*;  1  Pel.  ii.  18  =  Eph.Ti.5;  j  Pri  ij 
=  ICph.T.2'.I;  lP«t.[ii.9^ltoin.xii.t7;  1  Pet.  iii.£!  =  Bom.  Ttii.  SI  =  Eitli.L: 
I  PtL  if.  I^Rptn.  V.  16,  1  PeL  ir.  lUsItoin.  sii.  6;  1  Pel.  v.  1  =  Rrni  riii. 
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iettrnctive  to  the  theorjr.  A  disciple  of  the  next  generation 
nu^ht  he  glad  to  insert  on  his  roll  of  honour  all  the  men  who 
kill  gained  celebrity  as  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  But 
uld  one  who  had  Iicen  himself  In  the  thick  of  the  fig'hi  be 
inady  to  grant  forgiveness  t<i  the  men  who  hod  slandered  hia 
fadored  master,  and  harassetl  him  with  calumnious  opposition? 
according  to  the  Tubingen  theory,  the  Pauline  Chris- 
most  have  been  men  of  singular  magnanimity.  Thev  had 
rictorious  all  along  the  line ;  all  that  Paul  had  lost  popu- 
by  contending  for  had  been  gained.  There  is  not  a 
that  in  a  8in*rle  church  were  Gentile  Christians  required  to 
circnmcised,  ur  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  is  not 
era  tlemandcd  in  the  Clementines,  where  circumcision  is  not  a 
ity  for  all  Christians,  but  only  the  badge  of  the  highest 
llbM.  If  the  ehler  apostles  hatl  I>ern  siicli  virulent  opponents  of 
the  theory  demands,  why  should  Paul's  disciples  be  so 
do  them  honour?  It  would  have  cost  them  nothing 
vwn  a>nnection  with  the  elder  apostles,  since  Paul  in  hia 
e  to  the  Galnttans  claims  tf>  have  Ixwn  entirely  inde- 
fodent  of  them  for  hia  kn(>wle<lgu  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Tiibingcn  theory  demands  that  equal  havoc  should  be 
»»ajlit  among  the  remains  of  uninspired  Christian  antiquity. 
It  of  Rome,  whose  Kpistle,  all  sound  critics  are  now  agreed, 
from  before  the  end  of  the  first  centur}',  has  completely  out- 
lall  ]*autine  and  anti-Pauline  disputes.  With  him  both  upos- 
ibarc  equal  honour,  anil  he  shows  no  susjiicion  that  they  had 
*wr  been  at  variance.  TIte  some  Is  to  be  said  of  the  Epistles  of 
l?n»tiu« ;  but  it  is  not  uiorely  in  the  interests  of  this  controversy 
'^  these  letters  have  been  rejected.  Hermas  shows  not  the 
wt  know  ledge  of  any  disputes  as  to  the  obligation  of  Gentiles 
iDofaierve  the  Mosaic  Law.  A  bcpok,  called  the  'Preaching  of 
T,'  was  extant  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  we 
3V  from  the  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  this 
*u  undoubtedly  aatl-Jewish.  It  must  therefore  be  piously 
Wie»ed  that  there  was  an  earlier  *  Preaching  of  Peter,'  which 
*u  tnti-Paulinc.  The  extant  acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  un- 
<lcafaiedly  very  earlv,  represent  both  apostles  as  harnioniously 
fitting  Simon  Magus  at  Rome.  That  faith  in  the  unseen, 
•■roj  the  reception  of  this  theory  demands,  requires  us  to  own 
*f  existence  of  an  earlier  narrative  of  the  Koman  sojouniings  of 
^I*«er,  in  which  he  must  have  encountered  single-handed  the 
pclan  in  whom  those  in  the  secret  would  recognize  St,  Paul. 
It  It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  use  made  of  those  iXi-w  'IVstament 
i^n^  of  which  the  genuineness  is  nnt  disputed.  In  one  point 
'VI  is  more  amservative  in  his  crlticisiu  than  aome  fathers  of 
Vol  150. — No.  299.  S  tbe 
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the  early  Church,  for  be  owns  the  genuiiicne&s  oi  the  Apocalj 
M'hii-h    they   rejected,   but    he  discovers  m   it   b  strongly   aatt 
Pauline  manifesto.    In  the  Kplslles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  Pa 
is  the  enemy  against  whom  St.  John,  writing  In  our  Lord's  oaiiMi, 
warns  bis  disciples.     Ln  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna 
we  read :  '  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  saj  tbcy  mp 
Jews,  nnd  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan,'    And  in  liisl 
to  the  Church  at  Philadelphia:  'I  will  make  them  of  the  syiU' 
fTOgue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  bat  Ji> 
lie,  to  come  and  worship  at  thy  feet.*     We  are  asked  lo  beUerv 
that   these   false  Jews,  with    whom   St.  John    has    broken  n 
entirely  as  to  call   them  the  synn^^ue  of  Satan,  arc  St,  IHlil 
ami  his  party.     The  angel  of  llie  Church  of  Kphesus  15  praiit^ 
because  ''he  has  tried  tlirin  which  sny  they  are  apostles  and  src  ■ 
not,  and  has  found  them  liars.'     Here  again  we  arc  asked  \» 
believe  that  it  was  Paul's  claims  to  npostlcsbip  which  were  tlias 
rejected;   and   Hcnan   again   and  again   invites  us  to  nuticr die- 
remarkable  fairt  that  in   ICjihesus,  where  Sl  Paul  bad  residfilicy 
long  and  labourtHl  fur  a  time  so  successfully,  a  few  years  aftrt  bi* 
departure  bis  followers  bad  completely  disapjwarcd,  and  his  cUilll» 
to  apostlesbip  had  been  generally  owned  to  be  based  on  faladiood  - 
We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  Renan   in  this  instuo? 
has  nut  looked  at  the  context,  for  according  tu  bis  hypottini* 
the  Church  iif  Kphesus  had  at  the  commencement  been  beguilru 
into  accepting  Paul's  pretensions,  and  therefore  would  belralUK) 
to  look  back  with  some  shame  and  regret  on  its  early  siroplidty- 
llut  in  the  letter  addressed  to  them  its  first  state  is  rccallrd  ui 
the  palmy  <lays  of  i\\c  Church.    It  is  blnmetl  for  having  left  It* 
first   love,   and   commanded   to   luuk   whence  it  harl  fallen^  sail 
return  and   do  the  &rst  works.     Lastly,  in  the   Epibtle  to  tE^  | 
Church  at  Pci^amos  those  are  condemned  who  hold  the  doctnu« 
of  the  Nicolaitanes.    The  conjecture  was  made  long  since,  «a>l 
we  think  received  with  more  &vour  than  so  forced  an  ct  \ 
deserves,  (bat  Niculaus,  conqueror  of  the  pef>j»lc,  is  but  .. 
translation  of  the  name  Halaam.    llenan  adopts  this  view,  »''''- 
the  addition  that   Balaam   was  a   nickname  for  Paul,  and  tli:* 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  the  teaching  to  eat  things  offend  to ; 
idols,  and  to  commit   fornication   (by   wliich  he  UDderstswl^ 
marriage*  with  Gentiles,  regarded   by  the  strict  .Tews  as  (fltB* 
cation),  was  the  doctrine  ni  St  Paul.    Me  would  further  have  i*;* 
believe  tliat  in  another  \cw  Testament  place  where  Balaam   ** 
mentioned  Sl  Paul  is  intended,  namely  the  ECpistle  of  Jude.    F> 


*  We  woodflr  «ti«tber  tlu>  rauliaut  kiiew  thi«,  wtio  huertol  a  {mUUtt*^ 
against  ibwe  two  Uilugi  hito  Avu  XT.  ^, 
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tthougli  that  Epistle  is  one  fur  which  we  cannot  pnxluce  as  early 
testimonj  as  fwr  the  greater  part  of  the  rest,  and  consequently 
U  not  admitted  into  lUurs  raeii'^n!  rollection  of  genuine 
A^tolic  letters,  yet  Kenan  has  not  been  ihle  to  resist  the 
Vwnptfttion  to  gain  some  addition  to  the  sc.inty  evidence  of 
loli-Pauiine  rancour  in  the  early  Church,  and  so  we  have  pre- 
teatcd  to  us  Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  flcscribin^  Paul  as  a 
filthy  dreamer  who  deltled  ttie  flesh,  despist'd  dominions,  and 
tpoke  evil  of  dignities  (namely,  of  the  twelve  orifrinal  Apostles), 
and  who  ran  <rrecdily  in  the  way  of  Balaam  '  for  reward.  Others 
have  add<!fl  tiilU-rcnt  developments  to  the  theory.  Volkmar,  for 
instance,  diftrovers  that  the  false  prophet  (Kev.  rix.  20),  w!io 
maiDlaiiiefl  the  power  uf  the  iK-ast,  is  St.  Haul,  who  by  his 
exhortation,  '  Let  every  soul  he  subject  to  the  higher  powers/ 
tad  supimrted  the  power  of  the  benst,  Nero. 

It  is  ditlicutt  to  pay  such  theories  the  eompluncnt  of  refu- 
tation ;    but    we    can    easily    understand    how    it    was    tliat   an 
obsciue  heretic  at  the  end  of  the  secuiid    crentury,   not  daring 
to   attack    Paul    openly,    because    he    knew    that    such    attack 
"oald  condemn  his   book  to  exclusion  from   the  whole  circle 
^f  Christian    readers,  masked  his  assault  under  a  false  name, 
^nd,  while  he  seemed  only  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  Simon 
-'UglJS,  could  he  undiTstnod  by  the  few  initiated  as  gratifyinjf 
^IT    di&likc    to    Paul.      But    nposlles    such  as    St.    John    and 
"^   Jude  would   have   no  nccil  to  descend  to  such  subterfuges. 
"  ia  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  outspoken  Boa- 
^■^es   to   suppose    that   if    there    were    false    teachers    whom 
^-  John  thought  it  bis  duty  to  denounce  as  the  synagogue  of 
*'tan,  he  would  have  ilisgnistHl  the  object  of  his  reprehension 
'Oder  the  veil  of  Bulaam  or  Nicolas,  and  never  have  ventured 
^  name  the  name  of  Paul.     Why  should  not  John,  one  of  the 
pillar  apostles  of  the  Church,  and  Jude,  the  brother  of  one  of 
'^  great  three,  hare  ventured  to  speak  plainly  ?     But  let  that 
r'^fttt  :  at  least  this  warning  must  have  been  intelligible  at  the 
^•Ois  it  was  given.     The  Church  would  •have  known  who  it  was 
t^t   was  intended,  and  if  so,   is  it  credible  that  the  tradition 
wotild   have   completely    perishetl    out    of  memory,   and   that 
^_liristiau3   holding  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles    in  the 
°*gliest  love  and  veneration  should  still  cherish  these  Epistles  to 
'"*    Seven   Chnrches,  and   this    Epistle   of  St.  Jude,  never  once 
"ttaming  that  they  were  honouring  party  pamphlets  i&sued  by 

*  B«o«i  htvf.  srt>tna  to  liiiTe  nrerl'wlBed  ftie  Seermri  ICpindij  of  St  Peter,  wliicli. 
'hetluT  wriiiin  li^  tlial  adi'diiI^ nr  not,  ia  ooufoMoUy  uu  tstrly  dricnnkont  and  tho 
J^'rti  of  ouo  Wat  on  upiioldiug  tha  authority  o(  Vaul  (iii-  l.'iX  Ywt  it  has 
^  ^nuoon  with  St  J  iid«,  tlie  puM^e  alwat  Balsam  Ibe  toa  of  Uuor. 
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cAluDiiiiators  of  St.  Paul  ?     In  short,  these  theories  «•  to 
reference,  both  in  the  Aiwmalypse  and  in  St.  Judc,  wutilil  harr^ 
deserved    rrspcctful   cons idorst ion    if  they  bad   dated    frfim   lite 
first  centurv  instend  of  tbc    ninetct-nth.      If  it  had  been  the  cue 
tbat    there    bad    been    some    in    rarly    times   who   hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  writings,  on  the  ground  that 
they  disparaged  the  apostleship  of  Paul,  then  we  should  bavr 
been  bound  to  look  the  possibility  in  the  face,  that  tradition  had 
preserved  correctly  tbc  interpretation  put  on  these  documenti  lit 
those  to  whom  tbey  were  first    addressed,  and    to   entjuire  di^ 
passionately  whether   tbat   were  the  meaning   intended  by  ibe 
writers.     But  we  may  fairly  refuse  to  give  any  respectful  hna^ 
to  an  interpretation  which   is  contleinncd.at  once  by  the  wm 
tact  tbat  it  was  left  to  the  ninctoentb  ct-ntury  to  discover  it. 

Rut  we  Ao  not  cut  the  matter  thus  short,  more  especiidiyu 
Ren»n's  views  have  found  unexpected  support  In  KngUod,  tluf 
*  Kdinburgh  Kcview'  of  Kenan's  *Antechrist'(Oct.lH74)  hatiup 
not   only    adopted   his   opinion    as   to   the   anti-Paulinisoi  of 
the  Apocalypse,  but  also  other  tbcorics  of  his  concerning  itui 
book,  which    the    limitations   wc   have  put  on  ourselves  in  this 
article  do  not  allow  us  to  discuss.      We  proceed  ihrn  to  sboT 
that  tltere  are  parallels  in  Paul's    Kpi&tles  fur  all   the  paxtagn 
tbat  are  cited  as  anti-Pauline.     Now  it  must  he  borne  in  miiul 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  taught  as  di*- 
tinctly  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  as  in  the  saying  of  Ar 
fourth  Gospel,  *  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fiild. 
Weread  indpcd  in  the  Apocalypse  of  a  sealing  of  twelve  thoosaid 
out  of  each  of  the  trllM'S  of   Israel  ;    but,  immi-diately  after  tite 
account  of  the  bringing  in  of  this  large  but  still  5nite  number 
of  Jews,  there  follows,  'After  this   1   beheld,   and   lo,  a  grrst 
multitude,  which    no   man  could  numlier,  uf  all  nations,  siul 
kindreds,  and  jicoplns,  and  tongues,  stiM>d  l>cforo  the  throne,  aVu 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and   palms  in  tbe*^ 
hands.*     And  in  the  mouth  of  the  redei-med  is  placed  a  ne* 
song  unto  the  Lamb,  who  had  '  redeemed  them  to  God  by  bi> 
bhmd  out  of  every  kindrc<l,  and  tongue,  and  jx'oplc,  and  nation- 
The  AjK>calyps4>  is  said  to  lje  Jewish,  because  the  heavenly  est 
il  descriltctl  under  the  name  of  the   new  Jerusalem  ;  but         *~ 
this  has  to  be  set  tbat  in  the  same  honk  the  actual  Jei 
'spiritually  called  Sodom  and  Kgvpt,'  and  that  Paul  in  his  ii>< 
anti-Jcwish  Epistle  has  the  words,  'Jerusalem  which  is  aboi 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.'     VVc  hove  already  qou**^ 
the  use  made  of  the  words,  *  Those  B'ho  sav  they  are  Jews,  |U>*^ 
are  not,*  words  imai^ined  to  refer  to  Paul  and  his  school.     Tfaf 
who  give  them  this  reference  have  read   Paul's  Epistles 
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onitssly,  and   have  failed  to  notice  one  of  the  mo»t  cbarac- 

autictraiu  of  the  Ajmstlp.     It  is  rhat  that  apostle,  who  combats 

ttSttnoouily  the  notion  that  in  Christ's  kingdom  the  Jew  was 

^ptweM  exclusive  privih-grs,  and  that  circumcision  was  to  Iw 

Aeroniiition  of  admission  to  it,  still  retained  a  strong  atlach- 

•oit  to  thi' namps  'Jew'  and  *  circumcision.'     This  wa«  only 

■tmlia  one  of  Jewisli  hirth,  who  had  tieen  etiucatfid  from  his 

"^ilhood  to  regard  these  as  tith-s  of  lioiioiir.      Kvery  .lew  had 

^  tnined   to   look    down   on    the*   uncircumciscd    Gentile. 

■^»^aun'»  parents  ask  him,  '  Is  there  never  a  woman  among  the 

'^riiters  of   tby   brethren,   that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife  of 

■' iincircumcised  Philistines?*     David  says  of  Goliath,  *VVho 

' 'tii  uncircunicisod  Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  armies 

*'lbelinng  God?'     Sau!  calls  on  Jus  armour-bearer  to  slay 

^Qr.  I^si  the  uncircumcised  should  come  and  abuse  him.      And 

^'*e  launt  by  which  Stephen  atung  his  hearers  to  madness  was, 

^  f  oncirrumciscd    in   heart    and    ears.'      VVc    can   un<Ierstand 

^'Pn  the  pain  which  Paul  exhihtts  when  he  hears  his  disciples 

^lled  by  the  name  of  the  '  Uncircumcision,'  and  his  anxiety  to 

^*litend   that  they   were   the    true   Jews,   tlieirs   tlie  only  true 

^xnuncision.     In  his  Kpistle  to  the  Kphesians  *  he  speaks  of 

**«.«  ful  lowers  as  those  who  were  'called  the  Uncircumcision  by 

5*iai  nhich   is   called  the  Circumcisiua  in  the  flesh  made  with 

*^=»ndi,'      '  Hut  ye,'  lie  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Cultjssinns,  'are 

^*.rciimci8ed    with    the   cirnimrisinn    made   withrmt   hands,    in 

S^XUting  off  the  sins  of  the  flpsh  by  the  body  of  Christ.'     Perhaps 

"^•^e  most  striking  illustration  of  Rinl's  feeling  on  this  subject  is 

^^  be  found  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Phllippians.     The  ordinary 

**«mc  by  which  the  class  of  Jews  by  birth  was  designated  was 

-*hf  circumcision,*  and  so  the  name  is  used,  not  only  by  Luke 

^-'^cli  X.  45  ;  xi.  ^),  hut  frequently  by  Paul  himsidf  {  Koin.  !!i.  30  ; 

*^-  9  ;  GaL  ii.  I',  12  ;  Col.  iv.  11 ;  Tit.  i.  10>     The  word  seems 

■^   most  natural  and  unobjectionable  name  to  describe  those  who 

^^d  been  partakers  of  the  initiatory  Mosaic  rite.     Vet  when 

"■attl  has  to  warn  his  disciples  against  the  macliinations  of  the 

■***wii,  just  ns  a  memlwr  of  our  Chureh  miglit  refuse  to  give  the 

■**«Baiii8ts  the  title  Catholics,  claiming  that  '  we  arc  the  Catho- 

^*",'  lo  Paul   checks  himself  wlien   about  to  say,   *  beware   of 

^t»?  circumcision,'  refuses  to  give  that  highly  prized  title  to  those 

^0  place  confidence  in   the  fleshly  rite,  and   instead  of  riiv 


h  k  odd  thai  BuBan  sbould  mnlio  Ibe  ■EmilaritiM  of  thu  Epistlo  to  that  to 
^fCriwitiM  •  gronnd  for  donbtEog  tlxi  gvninticiuwH  of  llio  fririDfr.  If  it  in  u 
''Is  faBMMibU)  that  tbo  Mme  nan  writing  tvioo  on  the  itumo  Kuhjc«t  shonM 
*(^th«naie  th»iiglit«  Mimt'lime-t  in  Denily  thoMUit^  ivoiJa,  clearly  the  author 
"ws'Uibbcrt  Lwtuiw'eaiind*  he  tliwmithnr  of  the  'tWginee,' 
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TrepirotiijVy    uses    the    contemptuous    phrase     ri)V    Kararofo^. 
*  Beware  of  the  concision,  for  we  are  tlic  circttmcision,  wliich 
worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  liive 
no  confluence  in  the  tlcsL.'     VVbai  can  be  more  natural,  and  At 
the  same  time  1cm  Ukol^-to  have  \*ccn  ima^nctl  by  a  former,  thin 
this  picture  of  the  Apustlo  tt(  tin?   Gentiles,  himself  of  Jewiib 
des<:ent,  contcudiuf;  agiunsl  those  ivlio  would  impose  the  Toka  of 
circumcision  on  his  Gentile  converts,  protesting;  that  if  tbr/ 
were  circumcised,  Christ  should  profit  them  nothing,  iacuirinf 
vehement  persecution  on  account  of  the  earnestness  with  wbidi 
he  maintained  the  worthlessness  of  circumcialnn.  aiul  yet  wbil( 
so  earnestly  striving  against  the  thing,  remaining  fondly  attAciiHl 
to   the  niune,  pained  at  hearin"  tlie  title  circumcision  applinito 
those  whose  circumcision  he  forbad,  and  solicitous  to  prove  ihat 
it  was  these  last,  and  not  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  the  rl|bt 
to  claim  the  title  »)  vepiTOfit)  as  their  own?    \Vc  need  not  w«niitt 
to  find  the  siuiie  characteristics   in  St.  John,  who  hod  grown  Bp' 
subject    tu    the    same    iutluence.       If  we   arc   to    set   down  4* 
Apocalypse  as  aiiti-Puuline,  becjiusc  the  unbelieving  Jews  it* 
pronounced  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Jews,  and  their  sYB»gogir 
called  the  sjrnagogue  of  Satan,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galntiaos  mnit- 
be  set  down  as  anti-Pauline,  in  which  the  title  of  the  'load. 
of  God'    is  claimed   for    the   Christian   commnnity;  and  ikp 
Kpistle  to  the  Kunmns  as  anti-Pauline,  fur  Ibere  the  ductrin»  i*' 
stated  :  *  lie  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  thaC- 
circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  hut  he  is  a  Jf««- 
wbich  is  one  inwardlv  ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  bwW 
in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  bgi » 
God.'    As  little  need  it  be  supposed  that  in  those  '  who  say  itfj 
are  apostles,  and  are  not,*  we  are  tu   recognize  St.  Paul.     Hr 
again  we  hare  an  eiact  jiarallel  in  St.  Paul's   Epistles.     *  S 
are  false  apostles,  deceitful   workers,   transforming    themicl"^ 
into  the  apostles  of  Christ.' 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Gospels;    but  it  will  be  auffirirta* 
for  oar  purpose  to  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  immca*^' 
amount  of  misdirected    ingenuity  which   has  been   employed  ^' 
give  instances   of  aiiti>Puuline  and    Pauline   tendencies   in 
first   and   third  Gospels,  which  are  supposed,  at  least  in  tl>'^ 
original  forms,  to  represent  opposite  schools.    \Ve  shall  not  del»- 
on  a  point  of  SCrauss's  to  which  Kenan  has  referred  more  tl^ 
once,  but  which  for  all  we  know  may   have  been   prcvioD**. 
discovered  by  some  more  orthodox  expositor,  viz.  that  St.  Lu*^^' 
when  he  represents  Peter  (v.  7)  beckoning  to  his  partners  ^^^^h 
the  other  ship  that  they  should  come  and  help  him,  is  >iu^'^H 
an  implied  prediction  of  the  need  the  original  apostles  w*>t***"' 
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have  of  Paul's  assistancr.     Wc  hasten  to  give  o  couple  of  speci- 
mens of  tlie  minute  care  with    which  (Hnerent^es   l>etween  the 
OospeU  have  been  noted.     The  first  is  thought  b^-  those  who 
Kavp  discovered  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  and  striking  one, 
Sl  Matthew,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  makes  our  Lord  speak 
of  men  who  siiy,  *  L«)rd,  Lonl  ;*  and  who  \v\\\  at  the    Inat  day 
«ppcal  lo  their  prophecies,  their  driving  out  devils,  and  their 
aoing  of  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  who  will  be  rejected 
hv  him  as  doers  of  lawlessness  {iivcftta';'),  whom  he  had  never 
known.     It  may  iurpriae  our  readers  to  bear  that  this  sentence 
Was  coined  by  the  Jewish  Christian  aiithur  of  the  record  as  a 
protest  against  the  nppr)5ilion  to  the  law  made  by  Paul  and  his 
(ullowers.      And   it    may  surjmsc  them  more  to  hear  that  Luke 
>&  highly  comjilimented    for   the  skill  with  which  he  turns  this 
Jetiisb  anti-Pauline  saying  into  one  of  a  Pauline  anti-Jewish 
character.      He    substitutes    the    word    a3ij«m?,   injustice,    for 
'J-Ho/iiiK,  lawlessness,  and  he  directs  the  saying  agnlnst  the  Jews 
*'io  will   one  day  appeal   to  having  eaten   and  drunk  in   the 
f^scDce  of  Jesus,  and  lo  lila  having  taught  in  their  streets,  but 
""'^withstanding  shall  be  told  by  him  to  depart  as  d<wrs,  not  of 
_«*o/^'<t5,  but  of  iniquity,  and  shall  break  forth  into  Kmd  weep- 
'"ff    when  they  sec  people  coming  from  the  east  and  west  and 
lox^h  and  south,  and  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
•'*<i«)b,  while  themselves  are  shut  out.    One  other  sample  we  may 
giv-c.     St.  Matihew  says  (x.  27),  '  What  I   tell  you  in  darkness, 
luzLt  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach 
je   Upon  the  housetops.'    St.  Luke :  *  Whatsoever  ye  have  spoken 
"1    €3arkness  shall  be  beard  in  the  light;  and  that  which  ye  have 
spoken  in  the  car  in  cloicts  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
**I**.'      It  is  contended  that  whereas  Matthew  makes  the  apostles 
uirectcd  to  speak  in  the  light  and   on  the  housetops,  St.   Luke 
tarus  it  into  the    passive ;  the  proclamation  shall   be  by  other 
™'*n    the  apostles ;  namely,  by  St.   Paul   and  his  party.     It  is 
^^y  to  show,  however,  that  if  we  are  to  look  for  an  anti-PnuHne 
. 'I'^'j  it  cannot  be  any  of  those  we  have  now,  but  a  supposed 
"^glnal.     That  Matthew's  Gospel  was  made  primarily  for  the 
*^  of  Jews,  most  critics  are  agreed.     Yet  do  we  find  this  Jewish 
^'spel  hostile  to  the  admission  of  Gentiles?     It  opens  with  an 
^Pfount  of  Gentile  magi  from  the  distant  East  coming  to  wor- 
Vl*  *1"*^  infant  Saviour,     In  the  first  chap:er  which  records  any 
"*ir^,.lp^  we  have  an  account  of  one  performed  at  the  request  iif 
?■  Pontile,  who  is  commended  as  exhibiting  faith  not  to  be  found 
^  Israel  ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  have  the  doctrine  taught  of 
^^    admission  of  the  (lentiles,  not  to  etjual  privileges  with  the 
'"^'s,  but  to  n  place   vacated   by   the    rejection  of  the  Jews. 
-_  *Maay 
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•Man}'  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  ami  shall  lit  down 
with  Abrahftin,  nnd  I»itnr,  and  Jac4il>,  in  ihe  kinf^om  of  bearen. 
But  thf?  cliihlnMi  of  thr   kingdom    shall  be  cast  out  into  ODter 
(larkni'ss:   th«*re  shall  he  wt^ping  ami  gnashiu^  of  teeth.*      It  is 
to  hf  notinl  that  this  Gentile  centurjoii  of  St.  Matthew  is  io  Si, 
Luke  made  a  kind  of  Jewish  proselyte.     *  He  lo\'cth  our  noiinn 
and  hath  built  us  a  svnai^o^e.*     In  a  later  chapter   the  »amr 
dortrinc   is  taught  oven  more  plainly.     *The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  he  taken    from   you  and   given  to  a  nation   bring-Ing  forth 
the    fruits    thereof,'      The  parting  command  of  our  Saviour  rr- 
cordcd   in  this  Gospel,  is,  *  Go  ye,  and  make  disciples   of  all 
nations.*    This  Gospel  even  exhibits  the  feature  which  hn  been 
supposed  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  a 
Jew  ;  for(xxviii.  15)  '  the  Jews'  are  spoken  of  as  if  tbeErangr- 
list  did  not  belong  to  the  nation.     In  the  account  of  our  LonTs 
death,  one  who  was  sharpsightetl  to  discover  tendencT  might 
pronounce    Matthew    stroni^ly   anti-Jewish.       It    is   Luke,    not 
Matthew,  who  records  our  Lord's  words  of  tender  pity,  *  Daugb- 
ter«  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and 
for  your  children.'     St.  Matthew    seems   anxious  to   throw   tbr 
guilt  of  our  Lord's  death  ofT  the   Gentiles  and  on   the  Jews. 
Pilate's  wife  warns  her  husband  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  thw 
just  man.     Pilate  himself  washes  his  hands  before  the  mnlti- 
tudc,  and  declares  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  blood  of  that  joit 
person.     The  Jews  accept  the  awful  burden  and  exnlaim,  'Hi* 
blood  Ije  on  us,  and  on  our  children.'     When  these  evidences  nK 
anti-Jewish  tendency  are  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  asacTs 
tion  that  none  of  these  things  could  have  been  in  thn  origits. 
Matthew,  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  s-= 
that  the   original  Matthew   contained  just  whatever    he    lik- 
But  no  theory  can  be  said   to  rest  on  a  scientific  basis,  whi 
insteail  nf  taking  cognizance  of  all  the  facts,  arbitrarily  rej 
whichever  of  them  do  not  happen  to  accord  with  the  by 
A  theory  cannot  be  pronounced  successful  which  requirei  t 
its  acceptance  that  we  should  reject  such  a  mass  of  exist 
documents  and  supply  their  place  with  imaginary  documen 
whose  existence  we  have  no  bistorirnl  recoid. 

There  being  reason,  then,  to  regard  the  Tiibingen  theory 
having    failed,   let   us  turn   back    to   examine    more   closely 
starting-point,  namely,   the  assumption   that   in   the   sect  t 
which  the  Clementine  forgeries  emanated  we  have  n  snrrival 
the  party  which  opposed  Paul  in  bis  lifetime,  anJ  a  repre 
tative  of  one  great  section  of  the  early  Church,     This  is  ti 
by  Renan  as  so  certain,  that  he  incorporates  ('St.  Paul,*  p.   2!' 
whole  paragraphs  from  the  Clementines  as  pari  of  the  auihen 
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history  of  .Inmes.  On  closer  examination  this  assumption  is  found 
to  he  completely  false.  One  of  the  points  which  Bishop  Lightfoot 
bos  brought  out  most  clearly  in  Lis  work  on  the  Galatians,  is  that 
the  Kbionites  of  the  Clementines  are  a  development,  not  from 
Pharisaism^  which  furnisheil  ibe  many  myriads  of  believing 
Jews  iunnng  whom  l*aul  fuuritl  bis  strnng'est  opponents,  but 
from  Ksscnism.  Ttie  views  of  iWso  Essenc  Kbionites  would 
have  been  rejected  as  heretical  by  the  Jews  of  all  the  parties 
of  whom  the  New  Testament  tells  us.  For  they  had  a  fanatical 
borror  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice;  indeed  to  use  ilesh-meat  at 
all  Was  contrary  to  their  srntlments:  they  hatetl  the  Temple 
service:  the  Jewisli  Scri]tlurcs,  which  were  commtm  (jround 
with  Paul  and  his  opponents,  they  treated  much  as  Baur 
lias  treated  the  New  Testament.  The  prophets  they  set  aside 
altogether  as  pcrverters  of  tiie  true  divine  revelation  ;  the  law  Kit 
Moses  alime  they  were  willing  to  receive.  But  since  the  Pcnta- 
teach  abounds  in  passages  condemning  not  only  their  notions 
about  sacrifice,  hut  otlu-r  theories  wf  theirs,  on  which  we  cannot 
here  enlarge  save  to  mention  that  tbey  could  not  endure  the 
story. of  the  fall  of  Adam,  wIkhh  they  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration, it  was  necessary  fc»r  them  to  sav  that  tlie  Mosaic  revela- 
tion had  been  cormptL-d  by  those  who  transmitted  iL  They 
professed  to  tarry  out  a  precept  of  our  Lord,  '  Be  ye  good  money- 
changers '  in  sep;irating  the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine ;  and, 
with  a  skill  which  anticipated  the  modern  higher  criticism,  they 
set  aside  every  inconvenient  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
recent  addition.  Wc  can  fairlv  say  that  the  whole  dnctriiial 
rjTStem  of  these  Rbiimites  would  liave  Ijeen  as  offensive  to  PauTs 
antagonists  as  to  Paul  himself.  Nor  did  they  themselves  claim 
such  high  antiquity  for  their  system.  Those  antagonists  of 
Paul  did  not  themselves  pretend  to  have  descended  from  any  con- 
tern  poraneoui>  opponents  oi  bis.  Their  maxim  was  that  the  evil 
Was  to  come  first,  the  gnnd  afterwards;  and  whether  or  not  they 
Were  entitled  to  all  tbc  antiquity  they  claimed,  they  claimed  no 
big^her  than  a  revelation  made  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  more 
ttutn  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Paul's  death.  It  would  seem, 
iQdccd,  to  have  been  not  tilt  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
that  the  Essene  haters  of  the  Temple- worship  enrolled  them- 
selves as  in  some  sort  disciples  of  Him  who  had  foretold  that 
lot  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another. 

Once  more    we  may  say  a  Jew  words  with  regard  to  theories 

founded   on    the   Clementine   presentation   of   Paul   under  the 

^uask  of  Simon  Magus,  which  have  proceeded  to  such  a  point 

t:liBt   Simon   has   not    been   left  any   independent   existence,  it 

Ijcing  imagined  that  the  conciliatory  author  of  the  Acts,  through 
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some  oversight,  included  among  his  materials  an  anti-Paiiline 
libel.  'J'bis  Simon,  who  offers  to  purchase  the  gift  of  G<mJ 
with  monej,  is  said  to  have  hnen  inttnidcil  ns  a  pif^ture  of  that 
falso  aposllc  who  hoped  hy  hrlnging  up  a  gift  of  monov  for  the 
Church  of  .JrrusahMii  to  ohtain  recognition  of  his  claims  from 
the  true  apostles.  Hut  when  the  multiform  mass  of  Clementine 
literature  has  been  sifted,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  tit 
%'erv  Inst  deposited  stratum  nhioh  contains  the  identification 
of  Paul  and  Simon,  and  tliat  the  idea  was  foreign  to  all  the 
older  part  which,  when  mgst  anti-Pauline,  treated  Paul  and 
Simon  as  distinct  personages.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
belicre  that  the  anti-Paulinism  of  these  heretics  was  not  a 
*survivnl '  but  a  *devi:l(ip[ncnc.'  It  is  now  univorsallv  acknow- 
ledged that  tills  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  opposing  school 
of  Marcionism.  It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  it  might  be 
proved,  that  what  the  orthodox  had  taken  for  a  cnrrnption  and 
mutilation  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  by  Marclon  had  really  been  the 
original,  and  that  our  St.  Luke  was  only  an  amplification  in 
conciliatory  interests  of  a  document  in  its  form  more  anti-Jewisb. 
I'his  idea  has  now  been  on  all  hands  abandoned,  and  it  is 
owned  that  the  Marcionites  were  ultra-Pauline,  that  is  lo  say, 
that  they  claimed  more  for  I'atil  than  he,  or  his  disciples  in  hk 
lifetime,  had  ever  done.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  th&'t. 
the  insolence  of  the  Marcionite  attempt  to  set  up  Paul  as  the  onl-w-^ 
apostle  should  provoke  the  e:£tremc  section  of  their  nntngontstaHi 

to  deny  Paul  tn  have  been  an  apostle  at  all.     There  is  evei 3 

reason  to  btrlitivn  that  this  extreme  section  was,  numerirall;^  j 
never  more  than  a  very  insigitificant  body,  and  titat  it  is  quiiv  J 
ludicrous  to  represent  their  views  as  ever  having  been  wide!  F^- 
entertained  in  the  Church.  After  the  unhappy  issue  of  thsX 
Jewish  rehellionB  against  Rome,  the  Jewish  element  had  rease^»j 
to  be  of  large  account  in  the  Church.  The  Grntile  churches  ba*^  i 
been  founded  either  by  Paul,  or  (m  Pauline  principles.  In  thrf  : 
matter  of  throwing  open  a  franchise  no  footsteps  can  be  retraccc*-^ 
and  it  is  nut  to  be  imagined  that  Gentiles  by  birth  who  hr.n^i 
been  once  taught  by  authority  to  think  themselves  as  goo»0' 
Christians  as  the  rest,  tluiugb  they  <»ljservcd  no  Jewish  rite«^^ 
Could  ever  in  any  numbers  have  been  persuadetl  into  »'.-MX 
abandonment  of  their  privileges.  Nor  is  there  the  smalles^J 
historical  evidence  that  the  Gentile  churches  ever  ceased  t* 
hold  the  principles  concerning  the  non-obligation  of  Jewi»a*J 
rites  which  Paul  bad  taught  tlicm,  and  which  wc  find  ihew^ 
holding  when  they  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  that  first  nj^ 
of  which  documents  are  scarce  into  the  full  light  of  histor"^^ 
Instead  of  holding,  in  the  case  of  a.  writer  of  whom  only  a  fe 
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ftitgincnts  remain,  that  M  these  fragments  (to  nut  pnive  Itim  to 
be  PauliDR  we  may  assume  him  to  be  anti-PauIinK,  the  very 
opposite  principle  is  rational,  iiw.xo-  being  no  historical  evidence 
cf  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  ridicuJous,  for 
iustancp,  to  set  down,  as  Kenan  does,  Poljcrates  as  anti-Pauline, 
of  whiiin  all  that  remains  is  a  fragment  of  one  letter  which 
would  not  fill  half  a  page  of  this  Hevitm*,  and  whii  was  a  bishop 
of  one  of  those  churches  in  Asia,  where,  as  the  martynlum  of 
Polycarp  tells  us,  the  Christians  had  .lews  as  their  most  deadly 
nppuncnts ;  it  xs  ridiculous  to  majtc  a  similar  assertion  about 
Hfgesippus,  concerning  whom  Eusebius — who  had  the  whole 
work  of  whii:h  we  have  only  fragments — has  nr>  suspicion  that 
he  di0ered  from  the  views  afterwards  aecuunttnl  orthfHjox,  and 
concerning  whom  wo  know  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  Clement, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  Paul.  Bui,  indeed,  we  need  not  go 
beyond  the  Clementine  writings  tbemaelvcs,  and  observe  the  veil 
of  disg:uise  which  is  thrown  over  alt  the  assaults  on  Paul,  to 
assure  ourselves  that  tlie  assailant  was  c-oiiscious  of  being  one 
of  an  unpopular  minority  who  was  bound  to  proceed  with  the 
Utmost  caution. 

If  space   had  permitted,   there  are  a   number  of  details   in 
Rennn's  book,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  noticeil, 
on  which  we  should  have  liked  to  comment.      We  had  marked 
for    notice  some   errors,   some    inconsistencies,    some  places   in 
the  last  volume  where  bis  nii^mory  seems  to  have  failed  him, 
and,  he   had    lost    hold   of  what    must    hare    been    known   to 
bim   at  an   earlier  part  of  his  studies.*     IJut   Renan  himself 
would  not  care  to  be  judged  by  the  accuracy  of  his  details ; 
tlie  important  question  is,  whether  we  can  accept  liis  general 
conception  of  the  course  of  events  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  actors.      In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  was  necessary  to 
ftxaniine  the  soundness  of  that  theory  of  Baur's  which  underlies 
3VI.  Rcnan's  work,  namclv,  that  which  represents  the  dificrences 
of  opinion  or  tendency  between  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity, 
kiot  as  such  as  are  often  known  to  exist  between  members  of  the 
F^n™*^  Cabinet,  and  whicti  do  not  prevent  them  from  working 
Rkrmnniously  together,  but  as  such  as  separate  the  leaders  of 

*  Coiupttft.  for  iiiHtnow, '  rERliw  Chn^tienne,'  pp.  59,  500.    Tlic  (ttattmeot  Ja 

'tlif*  rormrr  pliuw  voa  on  ddudt  taktn  frnm  Hoim'  sultior  who  vtn\v.  brCciie  Uie 

Tv<v>vt'iT  nf  the  laic  bomlly  had  pu:  Wvord  doii!>t  llm  acouiiiitam*  of  tfao 

'  '  KnuiiliHt  nitli  HL.  JdIiu,  and  Oulo  »  •]<.-ii|M-iiitv  fig^at  «im  otill  behig 

llip  fxprc^ticni  in  •Tiitlto  about  ■  fait  ring  iutn  tln^  luntln  r**  womb  tn 

III 'wet©  not  4l..'rivvii  fn>ni  tin*  fomlh  <.ioKi<I.     Tlio  mntti-r  nwy  Iw 


^  DOW  put  liojuml  PDritniTon-y  l>y  iLc  ccmvinpiiie  tirtoU  of  Jiwtiti'* 
to  Sl  Jolin  fthicli    Tiiunui    liiu  given  (Uil^i-nfeiira    'Z«:iU>cbrin,' 
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opposite  parties,  or  rather  such  as  separate  the  ministers  of  two 
hostile  states,  We  hare  been  constrained  to  reject  this  theory 
because,  in  order  to  hold  it,  we  must  reject  the  great  mass  of 
the  extant  documents  of  thn  earl)-  Cluirch  as  being  quite  iire- 
conciUhle  with  it ;  wc  must  misinterpret  the  few  that  are  retained, 
and  must  lay  our  main  stress  on  one  document  quite  unworthj 
of  the  weijjht  laid  tJpon  it;  we  must  maintain  that  disputes, 
which  raged  so  violently  as  nhsolulely  to  rend  the  Church  in 
two,  healeil  tip  sn  rapiilly  that  in  the  npxt  generation  no  memory' 
remained  that  they  had  ever  existetl,  and  su  that  the  true  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  was  unknown  from  the  first  century  to 
the  nineteenth.  As  we  have  stud,  this  strange  hypothesis  has 
not  been  without  its  inilirert  use  in  promoting  a  more  historicn] 
study  cif  the  New  Teslamciit.  It  Is  always  a  gain  to  shake 
minds  out  iif  the  groove  of  trudition.  Hut  tliesr  theories 
concerning  I'aulinism  and  anii-PauIinism  have  themselves  be- 
come a  tradition,  and  now  that  the  life  has  died  out  of  them, 
are  a  real  hindmucc  in  the  way  of  historical  investigation.  It 
is  a  grief  to  see  able  men  entangling  themselves  in  false 
paths,  because  they  think  thai  there  is  more  inde^x-ndcucc  of 
mind  in  pinning  themselves  to  the  skirts  of  a  modern  bad 
guide  than  of  an  old  good  one;  that  there  is  less  servility  in 
accepting  the  dicta  of  Baur  than  of  Chrysostom  or  Augustine. 
Renan  often  attempts  to  shake  himself  free  of  his  German 
^ides,  sometimes  refusing  to  join  tbera  in  the  rejection  of 
documents  which  they,  with  perhaps  a  truer  sense  of  the 
exigencies  of  their  theory,  have  set  aside ;  sometimes  adding 
to  their  hypotheses  improbable  touches  of  his  own.  Hut  tlie 
main  idea  of  the  opposition  between  Haul  and  the  elder  apostles 
runs  through  his  work,  and  has  falsified  his  whole  picture  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Remarking  the  great  gifts  for  historical  painting  which  Rcnon 
exhibits,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  element  of  pure  fiction 
in  his  book  had  been  larger  and  more  avoweil.  Scott  wisely 
refused  on  principle  to  make  any  of  the  great  historical  charac- 
ters the  chief  heroes  of  his  romances,  and  so  his  stories  bare 
an  interest  of  their  own  which  is  not  affected,  even  though  the 
characters  he  assigns  some  of  his  historical  personages  be  unlike 
the  real  ones.  Kut  Kenan  has  chosen  for  the  hero  of  his  first 
volume  one  whom  to  misrepresent  is  sacrilege;  for  that  of  his 
thini,  one  with  whom  he  has  to  confess  complete  absence  of 
sympathy.  Perhaps  it  was  English  prejudice  which  mode  us 
mutter  something  abcmt  French  frivolity  when  we  read  the 
remarks  (' L'Antechrist,'  p.  101)  with  which  Kenan  finishes  his 
sketch  of  the  last  days  of  Sl  Paul.     He  could  sympathize  with 
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_    (lie  if  he  were  not  »>  liorribly  serious  in  his  belief;  •  if 

onlr  the  preacher  woulil  show  some  misgivings  whether  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  laboured  so  much  were  worth  all  his  sacri- 
fices ;  if  inst*-™!.!  of  being  so  possessed  by  his  work,  he  would 
wlmit  the  j)o9sibi!itj-  that  he  had  spent  bis  life  for  a  drcatn,  and 
that  it  were  belter  for  his  own  happiness  if  he  hail  followed  the 
maxims  of  the  Hook  of  Ecrlesiastes :  '  Fat  thj  breml  with  joy, 
and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart.  Let  thy  frarments  he 
always  white  ;  and  let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment.  Live  joyfully 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy 
vanity,'  Our  njaders  must  take  their  choice  whether  they  win 
think  better  i>r  worse  of  I'aul  for  showing  no  traees  of  siieh 
misgivings ;  for  llenan,  who,  though  n-jecting  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  draws  from  them  a  multitude  of  details  about  Paul's 
life,  in  particular  owns  that  these  Kpistlcs  give  a.  true  picture  of 
the  undoubting  confidrnee  which  Paul  at  the  end  of  h'm  career, 
unsliaken  by  surruws  or  sufTi-riiigs,  ferls  that  he  has  chosen  well : 
I  oave  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
*ei>t  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
"Soteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
ae  at  that  day  :  nnd  not  to  mc  only,  but  UDtu  all  them  also  that 
^V'o  liig  appearing.' 


». 


'^^^"T.  IX. — 1.  Parliamentaru  Dcfjotes  for  Mai/^  June,  ami  July y 

MespatcheSf  Correspondence  and  Memoranda  of  Field  Marshal 
-Arthur  Duke  of  IVeHington,  K.G.  Edited  by  bis  Son  the 
l^uke  of  Wellington,  K.G.     [In  continuation  of  the  former 

^^ries.]      Volume  8.      London,  1S80. 
-imperial   England.       By    Montagu    Burrows,   R.N.,    M.A.>. 

^^^liichele  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 

Oxford.     London,  IbBO. 

'Y    a    convenient  fiction  it  is  supposed  that  at    a  general 
election    the   people   of  England   acts   as   an    impartial 
J^it;rator    between    the    two    historical    parties,    awarding    the 
:«s  of  place  and  power  to  one  or  the  other  according  to  what 
*^*>nceivcs  to  be  the  merits  of  their  political  conduct.     For  a 
'^^ctessful  arbitration  it  is  essential  that   the  facts   upon  which 
Judgment  is  to  be  based  be  admitted  on  both  sides,  and 

,  __      *  P&nl  n«  fbt  pu  k  I'ftbri  du  diffaut  qui  nous  choqtie  dnua  W  soctoirea ;  il 
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hitherto  at  general  elections  the  nature  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  has  been  pretty  accurately  defined.  But  nothing  was 
more  remarkable  at  ttie  rereut  election,  than  the  conllictin^ 
statements  of  the  two  parties  as  to  the  issue  upon  which  the 
constituencies  were  called  to  decide.  Lord  Beaconsficid,  in  bis 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbornugb,  placed  his  view  of  the 
situation  before  the  elet:t4>r3  in  striking  and  unmistakable  Ian* 
guage.  *  A  portion  of  the  pupulation/  be  said, '  is  attempting  to 
sever  tbe  ccinsLitutiotml  tie  which  unites  it  to  Great  Britain  in 
that  bond  H'hich  has  favoured  the  power  and  prosperity  of  both.' 
'  The  strength  of  this  nation  depends  on  the  unity  of  feeling 
which  should  pervade  the  United  Kingdom  and  Its  widespread 
dependencies/  'There  are  sunie  who  challenge  the  cxpnliency 
of  the  Imperial  charactj^r  of  this  realm.  Having  attempted  and 
failed  to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decouipiusition, 
they  may  perhaps  now  recognize  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
United  Kingdom  a  mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish  but^ 
precipitate  tlirir  purp(>se.'  '  Peace  rests  on  liie  j)resentv,  not  to  | 
say  on  the  ascendency,  of  Kngland  in  the  Councils  of  Kurope.'  ' 
The  paramount  idea  wliich  gave  cbamcter  tu  the. document  was  _ 
the  necessity  of  preserving  Imperial  Unity.  ■ 

The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  tbere  was  any 
such  principle  at  stake.  These  phrases,  said  the}*,  were  em- 
ployed by  a  great  master  of  language  to  divert  attention  from 
the  confusion  into  which  the  Ministry  had  plunged  the  uffairs 
of  the  country  by  their  mismanagement.  The  real  issue  they 
proclaimed  to  be  of  a  strictly  party  nature.  All  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  were  involved  were  the  natural  products  of  Tory 
administration.  The  troubled  state  of  Karopc  was  caused  by 
Tory  turbulence  and  stupidity.  The  depression  of  trade  and 
the  fall  of  wages  were  directly  traceable  to  the  preference  of  the 
Tories  for  war  and  bloodshed.  Even  tbe  bad  weather  was  pro- 
bably a  visitation  by  an  o7ende<l  Providence  on  a  nation  which 
bad  strayed  from  the  true  political  faith.  Nothing  would  go 
right  till  Whig  moderation,  Whig  commooscnsc.  Whig  admi- 
nistrative ability,  were  again  in  a  position  to  direct  affain.  In 
fact  tbe  Liberals  went  to  the  country  boldly  asking  for  a  vote  uf 
confidence  on  the  faith  of  the  Whig  Afyth. 

Now  the  Whig  Myth,  as  expuimded  by  the  doctors  of  the 
party,  may  be  thus  stated.  Since  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1088,  the  nation  has  lived  under  a  system  of  Parliamcutarj 
fsoVernmcnt,  conducted  by  the  two  historical  parties,  which 
approaches  as  near  perfection  as  is  possible  in  human  affairs. 
Indeed  it  deviates  from  the  true  ideal  In  but  one  point,  namrly 
'hat  the  Whigs  arc  not  always  in  power.   Tor  the  conflict  between 
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UkC  tvo  parties  resembles  that  between  Oroiusd  and  Alirimnii, 
betveeo  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness. 
WljfttcTcr  is  sound,  sensible,  and  moderate  in  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  dcscribcil  as  the  Whig  clement,  and  so  long- 
as  tbe  public  ia  in  its  right  mind,  it  regulates  its  conduct  by 
ikose  Whig  principles,  which  are  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
of  the  Constitution.  But,  as  we  are  a  free  and  self-governed 
people,  it  iii  necessary  that  the  bad  side  of  our  nature  ahouhl  at 
times  End  a  vent.  Periods  therefore  occur,  lasting  *  for  a  decade 
or  even  a  generation,'  when,  Liberal  principles  being  out  of 
fiToarj  the  country  comes  under  the  rule  of  the  Tories.  Having 
forsaken  the  true  faith»  the  nation  f;dls  forthwith  u]>on  troublous 
times.  The  Tories  seek  to  establish  their  position  by  appealing 
to  the  'dense  ignorance'  of  the  masses  ;  they  flatter  the  dominant 
national  passion  for  Empire,  assist  the  claims  of  prerogative,  and 
increase  taxation.  Then  comes  the  welcome  change.  Schootetl 
fay  harsh  cij»erieniv,  the  rrpcntant  nation  retraces  its  erring 
*l*-pS  and  acknuwltxlges  its  former  injustice,  when,  like  thu 
.fs  of  Israel,  a  new  generation  of  VV'higs  arises,  and  delivers 
iL  irom  the  grinding  yoke  of  the  Tories. 

Such  is  the  timc-honourcil  superstition,  which  die  consti- 
tncncips  at  the  recent  clpction  were  asked  devoutly  to  accept 
when  judgio};  between  the  two  j>arties,  and  which  they  did 
accept.  When  we  last  addressed  our  readers  the  Whig  triumph 
was  complete ;  the  new  Ministry  had  not  yet  been  formed  }  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  pagans  over  the  defeat  of  the  wicked 
Tories.  Now  it  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
tlwt,  while  wc  did  not  grudge  our  opponents  the  victory  they 
bod  won,  we  ventured  on  certain  predictions,  and  wc  may 
prrliaps  be  panloned  fur  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tlmt  these 
predictions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  general  intoxication  following  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  party,  we  said :  *  When  the  people  recover  their 
senses  they  will  hcgin  to  j>crccivc  that  ihcy  have  been  voting 
for  illusions.'  This  projibecy  was  accomplished  almost  as 
AOOD  as  it  was  uttered.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  letter 
to  Count  Karolyi,  the  episode  relating  to  Sir  Bartle  Frcrc, 
Ksd  the  debate  on  the  Opium  Revenue,  to  remind  the  electors 
of  the  change  that  comes  over  their  Liberal  rulers  when  they 
find  themselves  in  a  position  of  *  less  freedom  and  greater 
responsibility.*  Who  could  have  believed  that  when  on 
March  30th  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Peebles,  said  with 
reiierence  to  Cyprus  and  the  Transvaal — 'If  these  acquisitions 
were  as  valuable  as  they  are  valueless,  I  would  repudiate  them 
becaasc  they  were  obtained   by  means  dishonourable  to  the 
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character  of  the  country  ' — he  was  not  in  earnest?     Vet  nn  \h 
21st  of  May  it  was  aiiununccil    in  tho  Queen's  Speech  that  tb 
Transvaal  was  to  be  finally  retained  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Jane  w 
were  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  'it  was  fi 
from  bis  wish  to  insinuate  tiiat  they  would  do  anything  the  latej 
Government  would   not  have  dune  ;  he  trustinl  that  what  woul 
be  done  would  he  done  in  the  same  direetion,  and  witli  the  sama 
end.' 

So  much  for  the  illusions  of  the  electors.  To  the  Tories  thi*: 
late  repentance  was  of  course  tike  the  happy  awakening  from 
bad  dream,  and  we  were  at  ftrst  Incrlincd  to  say  with  Christopher 
Sly,  '  Now  Lord  be  thanked  for  these  gtjod  amends!*  But  the 
8C(juel  of  the  drama  has  not  been  equally  comie.  Lord  Hor- 
tington  said,  during  his  canvass  in  North-East  Lancashire  :  *  Ic. 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  great  sweeping  or  revolutionary 
changes  that  we  are  asking  the  country  now  to  replace  the 
Conservative  majority.'  And  be  expressed  a  modest  suspicioo 
that  the  results  of  the  election,  which,  when  he  spoke,  were 
practically  decided,  were  really  a  tribute  on  the  part  of  the 
country  to  Whig  moderation  and  common  sense.  \\  e  ventured, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  express  our  belief  that  the  victory  had  not 
been  won  by  Lonl  Hartington  and  the  Whigs,  but  by  Mr.  Glad-fl 
stone  and  the  Radicals.  The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  m 
justified  our  forecast,  and  the  entire  course  of  events  since  the 
current  Session  began  has  been  an  eloquent  commentary'  on  the 
vastness  of  the  illusion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Lii>eral  optimists. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  there  has  been  since  the  Civil  Wars 
'  a  more  sweeping  or  revolutionary  change '  than  that  contem- 
plated in  the  Irish  Compensation  Bill?  fl 

Lastly,  with  regard  to    Mr.  Gladstone   and   the  KadicalSf  we  ^ 

Sruphested     that     disappointments     were     in     store     for    them. 
peaking  with  reference  to  Mr.  (iladstonc's  speerhcs  at   Mid-  ■ 
lothian  and  at  Hawarden,  we  said  :  *  Whenever  a  Parliamentary  f 
majority  seeks  to  give  effect  to  the  supposed  wishes  of  a.  mere     ' 
numerical  mnjiirity  in  the  nation,  it  must   necrpssarily  come  into 
conflict  with  those  interests  which  form  the  real  organic  life  of 
society.     This  is  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Gladstone  now  wishes  ^ 
Che  Liberal  majority  to  assume.     We  have  it  on  the  evidence  of  ■ 
his  own  words.     If  his  policy  prevails,  he  mar  indeed  succeed 
in  destroying  the  framework  of  society;  but    hi?  will  never  be 
able  to  govern  the  country.'     Have  not  these  words  been  lite- 
rally justified    by  tho  event  ?     What   is   the  Anti-V'acciuation 
Bill?      A   measure   introduced,    in    the   face   of    all   scientific 
opinion,  under  pressure  from   numerous   but  ignorant  classes, 
to  enable  the  latter  by  meant  of  money  payment  to  evade  the 
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sanitary  restrictions  imposetl  by  the  law.  What  is  the  Irish 
Comix-nsatiun  fur  Disturbnuce  IJiU?  A  measure  nut  raentionetl 
in  the  (^uoen*s  Si»eech,  the  terms  o(  wliich  are  burruwed  from 
the  Bill  introiluceil  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League*,  whose  leader 
lul  autumn  passed  throughout  Ireland  advising  the  tenants  not 
to  pay  their  rent ;  n  measure  which,  as  far  the  tenant  is  con- 
cerned, provides  that  if  by  the  act  of  God  he  is  *  unable' — an 
indefinite  term — to  pay  his  rent,  he  shall  not  be  evicted  from 
tti«  holding  without  receiving  compensation  from  his  landlord; 
and  which  is  recommended  to  the  landlord  by  the  consideration 
dutt  if  he  rebels  against  these  penal  terms  the  Government  may 
find  themselves  'conscientiously'  unttble  to  enforce  the  law  on 
bis  behalf.  Can  il  be  conceived  that  proposals  of  this  kind 
will  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  or  that  if  they  do 
the  whole  *  framework  of  society  '  will  not  be  shaken  from  tlte 
top  to  the  bottom  ? 

^me  of  the  Liberal  organs,  bewailing  the  blunders  of  the 
Government,  describe  the  Conservatives  as  *  jubilant.'  No 
doubt  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  .1  party  which  for  three 
ye^rs  has  been  bespatteretl  with  the  foulest  abuse  to  rt'press  a 
'Certain  satisfaction  at  such  a  retribution  as  we  witness,  and  pro* 
bably  even  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  by  this  time 
acknowledge  that 

'  The  Gods  are  jnst,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
}h(ako  iustmmcuts  to  plaguti  uh,' 

But  we  are  not  jubilant  However  advantageous  to  the  Tory 
party  tlie  cond uct  of  M r.  G Indstoiic  must  eventual ty  prove, 
what  ('onscrvative  can  rejoice  to  see  the  House  of  Commons 
brooght  into  contempt,  and  the  rights  of  property  endan- 
geied  ?  The  situation  Is  too  serious  for  petty  exultation. 
when  we  see  the  electors  led  by  party  spirit  to  return  a 
verdict  uptm  a  completely  false  issue,  the  Wbi^s  who  led  them 
hopelessly  deceived  as  to  their  real  relations  with  the  Uadicals, 
and  the  Radicals,  with  Air.  Gladstone  at  their  head,  utterly 
incapable  of  governing  the  country,  wc  feel  that  we  arc  in  the 
pretence  of  a  deep,  wide,  and  dangerous  illusion  as  to  the  whole 
nature  of  our  system  of  Party  Government.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, in  this  article,  not  to  press  the  case  of  the  Opposition 
against  the  Ministr>~we  reserve  that  task  till  the  Session  is 
«ided— but  to  examine  into  the  historical  foundations  of  the 
Whig  .Mvtb,  which  gives  the  Liberal  party  such  rhetorical  advan- 
tages. Recent  events,  it  may  be  said,  are  a  sufFtcienl  comment 
on  Whig  piinciplcs;  and  so  indeed  they  are;  but  for  all  that 
tbe   majority  of  the   electors   believed    in   the  Whig  Myth  at 
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the  election,  nnd  may  believe  tn  it  still.  There  is  then  nothing 
for  it  but  to  ask  ihtt  patience  of  our  r(?ader3  wliile  we  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  nnd  sevk  to  <lemonstrate,  hy  rhnpter 
and  verse  in  the  continuitv  of  that  histor}'  to  which  the  Whi^ 
appeal,  that  there  are  now  onl}r  two  parties  in  English  politics, 
the  Conscn-ativcs  and  the  Radicals. 

'  Party,'  says  Hiirko,  '  is  n  hodj  of  men  united  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endravour  the  national  interest  upon  some  parti- 
cular principlo  on  which  they  are  all  agrei^d.'  It  ts  evident  that 
this  dcfinitiiin  has  two  aspects,  one  regardinjr  the  soul  of  Party, 
that  is  the  common  principle  which  unites  it,  the  other  its 
body,  or  in  other  words  the  machinery  which  enables  it  to  act 
as  an  organized  whole.  If  we  hiok  at  the  histiiry  nf  the  Whips  • 
Trom  these  two  points  of  view,  wo  shall  see  very  clearly  the  ■ 
secret  of  their  strcn^h  and  of  their  n-eakncss,  and  shall  pcrcvlve  ^ 
how  very  wide  of  the  truth  is  their  assertion  that  the  principles 
now  at  stake  arc  essentially  the  socne  as  at  the  time  of  the  M 
Great  Herolution,  f 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Whii.'£jism  is  the  defence  of  the  ' 
constJtulirmal  privileges  of  Parliament  ap»insl  thcencronchmrnts 
of  llic  Crown.  The  justification  of  the  Whig  party  was  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  liy  that  settlement  the  Wliigs  established 
once  and  for  ever  '  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed.*  The  limits  of  prerogative  were  dcBned  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  the  control  of  Parliament  was  rendered  enccti**e  by  the 
appropriation  of  supplies.  -Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the 
Whists  had  no  Innjjer  any  locua  standi^  but,  as  it  was  humanly 
impossible  that  so  great  a  Revolution  should  be  accomplished 
without  a  struggle,  the  services  of  the  united  Whig  party  were 
required  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession,  which  was  the 
neccssarj'  complement  of  the  movement  of  1688.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore^  that  the  main  principle  uf  VVliigg-ism  was 
not  practically  established  till  1745;  and  it  may  be  further 
urged  that  the  early  government  of  George  III.  (which  occa- 
sioned Rurke*s  celebrated  definition  of  party  quoted  aboreV 
and  the  principle  underlying  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonics,  prove  that  the  union  of  the  Whigs  was  still  indispen- 
sable for  the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty.  Indeed,  though 
the  exercise  of  royal  inftuence  in  tlie  Commor4S  virtually  ceaseil 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  its  potential  existence  fur- 
nishnl  a  rainon  d'etre  for  Whig  principles  till  1832,  shortly 
before  which  date  we  find  a  sober  writer  like  Plallam  speculating 
on  the  possible  consequence  to  the  Constitution  from  the  sap- 
posed  appi'aranire  nf  a  monarch  with  as  much  character  and 
ability  as  William  111. 
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TI\|Kithetical  dangers,  however,  would  hardly  have  proved 
efficient  in  themselves  to  keep  together  a  grcnt  political  con- 
E£ectiOD.  But  if  we  turn  from  tlie  principles  nf  the  Whigs 
to  their  |Miiiy  orgaoization,  the  secret  of  their  long  existence 
is  explained.  The  defence  of  liberty  seems  to  be  rL.ulily  con- 
lertible  with  the  interests  of  olignrrhy.  The  change  in  the 
luccessioD  had  been  effected  by  I'arliament ;  Parliament  bad 
moDopolized  the  powers  of  the  Slate ;  and  in  all  the  arts  of  Par- 
liamentary Government  the  party  which  had  established  the 
Mpremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  masters. 

*  Tbo  Wbigs,'  eays  Hallam.  '  having  come  into  office  ander  tha  line 
of  HanuTor  (whioh  I  have  elsewhere  uh)«ei-vetl  was  ineTilable),  formed 
a  wrt  of  phnJaQX  whieli  tho  Crvjwn  \xva  not  always  able  to  bi-ofl.k,  and 
nhich  never  coiUd  bavo  been  broken,  but  for  that  internal  forco  of 
rejmlaon,  by  whieli  personal  cnpitlity  and  ambition  ore  ever  tending 
la  Bepinkto  tho  elonionta  ot  fuctinnB.  It  benuun  tbo  point  of  bimuur 
UMmg  pablic  men  to  fight  nniformly  undi<r  tho  giime  banner,  thoniih 
not  perhaps  for  the  Bftino  cans© — !/  indeed  there  icajt  an^  Mitte  realty 
fiHgU  /it,  bal  the  atirnnrcmcnl  nf  a  parlif.  lu  tliis  prufuronce  of 
OSrtrin  deaominatioQ?,  or  of  certain  leaders,  to  tho  roal  principles 
irhM  oaffht  to  be  the  baaiA  of  politicftl  consisteacy,  there  was  an 
etidcnt  deviaLiuu  from  tho  true  8t4iudard  of  publio  virtue.'* 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century  this  sncnficc  f)f  principle 
lo  ambition  is  a  scandal  to  the  political  moralist.  VVe  see  it  in 
the  history  of  Walpolc,  in  the  history  of  tho  Pelhams,  and  above 
all  in  the  history  of  Fox.  The  refusal  of  the  preat  Whig  leader 
U>  scri'e  his  sovereign  on  an  cQunl  footing  with  Lord  Shcllmrne 
is  only  one  degree  less  unprincipleil  than  his  monstrous  coalition 
wjlb  Lord  North,  And  when  tlie  fetters  of  r»]jgaii:liy  were 
snapped  by  George  111.,  in  the  legitimnie  exi-rcisi?  of  liis  sove- 
reign rights,  the  inborn  nature  of  W'higglsni  immediately  exhi- 
bited itself.  '  It  might  be  difiicuU  to  say,*  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
'  which  branch  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  Jlr.  Fox  at  that  period 
would  have  been  content  to  spare.* 

Vet,  when  it  seemed  that  the  interests  of  his  own  party  might 
be  advanced.  Fox  did  not  scruple  to  profess  principles  worthy  of 
PUmer  ami  Sacheverell.  Lord  Stanhope  gives  the  following 
description  of  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  when,  during 
the  King's  illness,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  far  a  Committee  to  enquire 
ilit«  precedents  :  t 

*  In  bis  (Fox's)  firm  opinion  His  Boyal  Higfancss  tbo  Trinoe  of 
WaUs  had  a»  clear,  as  express  a  right  to  assntne  tho  roins  of  govoro- 
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ment  and  exorciso  the  powers  of  sovereigntj,  duriug  Ibo  UIne«B  mod 
ittcapaoity  of  the  King  u  iu  tlio  cue  uf  His  Sweety's  ufttur&l  demise. 
.  .  .  Pitt,  as  he  intently  listened  to  Fox's  enuocintinn  of  kij  ^rin- 
ciploH,  conlil  ocarcoly,  it  is  ttaid,  coucual  liis  triuuipb  at  tbo  indisorcvi 
pofiition  which  hia  rival  had  assamcil.  No  soonor  had  the  ficnteDC4 
vrbic^  finit  annuunonl  it  been  onnnladod,  than  Pitt,  slapping  his  thigh 
triamphantly,  tamed  round  to  tho  friend  ncit  him  on  the  Tiwwtny 
I}«Dch.  and  whispered,  "  I'll  tttiwhtg  the  centlemoQ  for  the  rest  of  h& 
life,"  '• 

Whiggism  proper,  then,  is  identified  with  Parliamentary 
Gnvenimcnt  by  mcnns  of  Party;  in  other  words,  with  that  oli- 
garchical systrni  wliirh  pn>vailcd  l>cforc  1832.  In  spito  of  its 
aDomalics,  n<i  Kn^lisbtnan  can  re^rt]  tho  unrRfnrmcd  I'orlia- 
menlary  rcgiint-  wlibout  feelings  of  pride  and  admiration. 

'  Wo,  wo  have  scon  tliu  iutellocttial  nibo 
Of  giants  KtAnd  like  Titans  face  to  face: 
Athos  and  Ida  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloqnenoe  betwMD.' 

But  the  success  of  the  old  House  of  Commons  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  governini-tit  was  due  to  the  fart  that  it  was  an  indepen- 
dent body,  sccunnl  against  the  pnMlominance  of  the  KoT*l 
Power  by  the  nature  of  the  title  uf  the  IJouse  of  llrunswick,  aixl 
from  the  pressure  of  the  constituencies  hv  the  limited  character 
of  the  franchise.  Consisting  themselves  of  nominees  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  Commons  were  controlled  by  a  few  rccogntxed 
leaders,  skilled  in  all  the  science  of  political  management. 
Party  conflict  was  then^forc  practically  conAneil  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Oimnions.  Where  the  mightiest  issues  were 
fought  out  within  such  a  small  compass,  the  arts  of  debate,  the 
-duties  of  friendship,  the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  necessities  of 
discipline,  naturally  grew  into  an  unwritten  but  perfectly  intelli- 
gible code,  too  fine  nnd  »-hivalrous  to  be  sucTCssfully  applied  in 
nnv  but  a  b![;h-bn:il  assembly  of  gentlemen.  It  is  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  strength  of  tradition  iu  our  national  life 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which  since 
\8'A2  have  been  effected  in  our  Parliamentary  regime,  the 
rules  of  the  Commons  should  have  undergone  so  few  alterations. 
W  helhcr  the  remnant  of  tlie  old  Whig  fabric  can  survive  in  an 
nge  when  reprcsentalives  address  themselves  to  their  nxmstituenta 
through  the  press,  or  pledge  themselves  on  the  platform  to 
opinions  which  they  do  not  rcnture  to  express  in  tlie  Hoosr, 
vhen  the  Caucus  has  been  succcsstnlly  naturalized,  and  Obstmo 
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tloD  reduced  to  a  systrm, — those  are  problonis  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present  Pnrltaincnt  will  go  fnr  to  determine. 
■i  Meantime  such  eridence  as  we  pouess  points  surely  an<l 
ominously  in  one  direction.  In  a  recent  numher  of  this 
'  Rpview,'  we  said :  '  The  Whigs  no  longt?r  govern  ns  a  proud 
aristocracy  nt  the  bend  of  a  compact  body  of  parliiimentary 
clients,  but  merely  act  as  the  delegated  instruments  of  demo- 
cracy.' This  assertion  has  been  vehemently  contested  by  the 
organs  of  the  Whigs  and  the  mo<lcrntc  Liberals,  but  we  maintain 
that  it  is  justified  not  only  by  the  course  of  current  events,  but 
by  the  history  of  a  century. 

The  starting-point  of  modern  Whig-Radicalism  is  to  lie  found 
in  the  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox.  When  Pitt,  as  the 
defender  of  the  legitimate  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  had 
triumpheil  over  the  Whig  oligarchy,  tho  thoughts  of  Fox  be- 
came stntngly  tinged  with  Rr  publican  ism,  and  he  hailed  with 
enthusi.'ism  the  feats  of  the  French  Revolution.  Burke,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  representative  of  old  or  aristocratic  VV'higgism, 
saw  with  horror  a  movement  that  not  only  threatened  the 
nristficmtic  principle  in  England,  but  all  that  .ancient  historic 
Csbrie  which  he  so  profoundly  venerated  in  Kurope.  Hence 
an>sc  the  schism  in  the  VV'big  party;  Burke  and  the  Portland 
section  passing  over  to  the  Tories,  while  Fox,  with  the  lai^er 
part  of  the  connection,  entenKi  into  communication  with  the 
democratic  ^iycif^um  ouUide  Parliament.  Whereas  old  Whiggisin 
was  intensely  English,  aristocratic,  and  exclusive,  Fux  now 
bcgan'  to  lose  sight  of  the  nation  in  the  mere  number  of  the 
people,  and  to  merge  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  which  he  had 
once  pushed  to  an  extreme  in  a  paasion  for  cosraopolit.an 
democracy.  In  1798  he  gave  bis  famous  toast,  'To  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Peopip,'  and  in  1801,  after  lauiling  the  glories 
which  the  French  Republic  had  gained  from  the  jK-ace,  he  \sTote 
to  Grey,  who  had  blamed  him  in  a  letter  for  bis  indiscretion  ; 
'  The  truth  is,  I  am  gone  something  further  in  hate  to  the 
English  Oovernmcnt  than  you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  are, 
and  certainly  further  than  can  with  prudence  be  avoweti.  Thi- 
triumph  of  th«  French  Government  over  the  Knglish  does,  in 
fact,  alTord  me  a  degree  of  pleasure  wliicb  it  is  very  difFnult  lo 
disguise."*  When  ilemocratic  and  anti-national  sentiments  oi 
this  kind  were  frankly  avowed,  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  the 
Whigs  could  ronCend  on  etjual  terms  against  the  rival  section 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  conducted  to  a  successful  is^ue  the  lif'- 
ftnd  death  struggle  against  Napoleon. 


I^rd  Stonliofte's  *  Life  of  Pitt,*  vol.  iU.  p.  497. 
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Tbe  turn  of  the  Whigs  came  indeed  in  1830,  but  it  oudo  to 
thfm,  not  as  tbti  traditional  op]>onent$  of  the  'J'orins,  but  as  the 
allies  of  the  Radicals  and  the  abettors  of  the  Irish.  Intent  on 
a  triumph  over  their  rivals,  they  did  not  perceive  that,  in  ile* 
stroking  the  close  borough  sj'strin,  they  ivere  subverting  the 
whole  stniclurc  a{  WWf^^tsui.  Mr.  (ireville  tells  us  in  hi* 
MRtnoirii  ihnt  the  Whij^s  confidently  ex|H!Ctcd  tbe  fir&t  R^ 
formed  Parliament  to  be  the  most  aristocratic  ever  rt-tumrd. 
They  imaj^ined  that,  though  their  direct  control  over  the  pockrt 
boroughs  would  he  gone,  aristocratic  influeucc  would  ttiil  be 
predominant  in  the  large  towns.  How  entirely  their  aiiticin- 
tions  wcto  disappointed  is  matter  of  history,  but  tbe  fuaoa- 
meiital  nature  of  the  change  is  brought  mure  viri«lly  home 
to  us  in  the  cuntenipoHLry  record  of  une  who  bad  been  a  keen 
obscFA-cr  of  the  working  of  the  old  system.  Speaking  of  the 
disorganized  character  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  Mr.  GrcviUi) 
says  : — 

*Tbo  feelings  of  thceo  Tarious  elements  of  party,  ratber  tiim 
parties,  may  be  thuH  snmioed  up: — ^Tho  Kndicalx  nro  confidont  ud 
sangoinc;  the  Whigs  uncaity;  the  Tories  desponding;  moilcmie  rasB 
who  belong  to  no  party,  but  support  Govemmcut,  t^orious  and  tuit 
without  aliirni.  Thoro  ia  iu  fact  ouough  to  justify  alarm,  for  tho 
Govommeat  have  cvidvutly  no  jwwcr  over  the  Houao  of  Conunooi, 
and  though  it  is  pmhahlc  that  they  will  twrartihlo  thi'ough  tbt)  fwum 
without  bustaiuiug  any  »;riou>t  defeat  or  being  rodoced  to  iha  uooes- 
aity  of  nuy  great  sacrifice  or  comprouiieo,  they  are  cousdouji  of  their 
uwn  want  iif  authority,  and  at  tliat  surt  of  conimaDd  without  which 
DO  tiovcroDicot  has  hithortu  been  deemed  secure." 

Now  let  it  Ik  remembered  that  this  is  the  descriptiun  of  k 
Whig  Government  at  the  head  of  a  vast  Parliamentary  majority, 
[tossessed  of  all  the  prestige  of  recent  victory,  sktiietl  in  every 
art  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  and  confronted  by  a  slender  band 
uf  dispirited  opponents.  If  the  experience  of  tliis  GuvL-rjiment 
proves  thi-m  to  have  btn-n  little  murt-'  than  *  the  delegated  instru* 
mcnts  of  democracy,"  what  is  to  be  expected  of  our  contemporary 
Whigs,  dependent  as  they  are  on  a  widely-extended  franchise, 
with  the  Ballot  in  full  operation,  with  a  menacing,  luUf-coa- 
teinptuous,  and  fully  orgnnizeil  Radicalism  pressing  tlu'^in  fruni 
behinil,  aiid  a  whole  wing  of  discontented  Irishmen  threatening 
to  make  all  legislation  iiuiHj^ible?  If  we  recal  tbe  cuura};e 
with  wliicb  the  Whig  Guvernment  of  1S32  'combated  popular 
delusions,'  and  endeavoured  to  embody  their  ideas  of  what 
was  *  sound^  just,  and  right,'  we  shall  sec  bow  permancot  mxt 
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the  relations  between  the  mnilemte  and  extreme  flections  of  tlic 
Ltbernl  party,  uud  sball  be  better  able  to  understand  tlio  extra- 
oniinnr^'  pt'rriiriufiiices  with  which  the  Ministry  have  recently 
astonished  the  country. 

How  firm  a  front  then  did  the  Whigs  of  the  first  Ueformed 
Parliament  show  to  the  Radicals?  In  movinfr  the  Budget  for 
1833  Lord  Althorp  eonseuted  to  repeal  the  Hotisu  Tax.  His 
reasons  were  remarkable,  lie  &aid  that  he  himself  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  tax,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  in 
deference  to  the  outcry  which  hail  been  raised  against  it  I  *  Still 
more  ignominious  appears  the  attitude  of  the  Whig  Government 
in  its  relations  with  the  Irish.  The  occasion  of  Lord  Grey's  down- 
fall was  the  renewal  of  the  clause  in  the  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland 
prohibiting  political  meetings.  O'Connell  was  of  course  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  clause.  A  minority  in  the  Cabinet,  com- 
prising among  others  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Althorp,  was  also 
of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary,  but  Lord  (irey  and  the  ma- 
jority were  resolved  to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Litltcton,  however,  the 
Irish  Secretary,  informed  O'Connell  secretly  that  the  Irish 
Government  wore  in  favour  of  abrogating  the  clause,  and  the 
conseauence  was  that  O'Connell  withdrew  the  candidate  whom 
he  had  put  forward  for  election  in  VVciford,  leaving  the  nunis- 
tcrial  candidate  to  walk  over  the  course.  3Ir.  Littleton  was 
soon  obliged  to  communicate  to  O'Connell  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet ;  the  Irish  leader,  enraged  at  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  breach  of  fnith,  revealed  the  whole  transaction  in  Parliament; 
whereupon  Lord  tirey,  Lord  Durham,  and  Lord  Althorp  resigned; 
and  Lord  Melbourne  having  been  summoned  to  reconstruct  the 
JMinistrk',  the  Bill  was  passed  tnfhout  the  clause. 

Again  in  tli.e  Tithe*  Bill,  which  they  introduced  in  1834,  the 
Government  propnsetl  to  commnte  the  tilhes  to  a  rent-charge. 
This  proptisal,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
O'Connell,  who  at  first  sought  to  throw  out  the  whole  liili ;  but, 
failing  in  this  attempt,  he  offered  to  withdraw  his  opposition  if 
the  Government  would  agree  to  abate  tithes  4U  per  renL  To 
this  aslcinishitig  stipnlntinn  the  Ministry  nrttt.-illv  agrt-c^l,  and 
mppiklv  struck  si'vi-nty  clauses  out  of  their  own  liill  !  The  sur- 
render, however,  proved  too  i}>n<iiniuinus  for  the  public  pride, 
and  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  with  general  approval,  rejected  the 
whole  measure.  '  ' 

It  might  have  l>rcn  expected  that  O'Connell,  after  these  proofs 
of  compliant  servility  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  would  have 
(icatcd  his  allies  with  some  show  of  consideration.     Out  in  bif 
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uf  September  30  and  October  1L| 


runcannon   ui  sent 
1834,  he  nppi-ars   Hki^   Marlowe's   Tarn  burl  ane,  brandisbing  bu 
lash  (ircr  his  submlssivi!  captives. 

'  I  will  not,'  Ba^H  he,  *  Kct  ilown  snglit  in  miilioe,  bnt  will  givo  a  fklll 
nnd  nnoxaggeratcd  iletnil  of  tlif  priuci|ifil  iicts  of  folly,  fatuity,  and 
crime,  committed  towards  and  ag^iinst  llie  people  of  Irelaud  by  tfa« 
Ministry  stiioo  KoTambor  1830.  I  writu  miiro  iit  Borrow  tliao  la 
auger,  more  in  regnit  than  in  boatility.  It  ia  trae  you  have  bitterly 
deoeiTed  me,  bitterly  and  cruoUy  doctiived  Ireland.  Bnt  wo  Bhoitid 
bftva  known  yoo  bettor.  You  belong  to  iho  Wliigs,  and  afUir  fbm 
years  of  the  most  eniaclnting  oxjKiriBiicis  wo  ongbt  indeed  to  ban 
known  that  Irolaml  hod  notbiug  to  expect  from  the  Whjgs  bat  in* 
solont  oontenipt  and  malignant  but  treacherous  bostility.* 

Mark,  however,  the  change  in  his  tone  after  the  downfall  of 
the  WbigB  in  1834,  whrn  the  rtimil}*  qunrrr-I  hnil  been  patched 
up,  ami  the  Liberal  fnictions  M-erc  nj^in  united  on  the  *  plain 
Whig  principle'  of  turning  out  the  Tories. 

*  I  am  etiti  for  the  Bcjxtal— sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  I  am  fur  tM 
Bcpeal.  And  hero  I  proclaim,  by  overytbing  sacral,  to  tljoee  who 
are  most  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  ready  to  ooucur  with  them,  uA 
maku  with  them  the  transition  uut  only  frco  from  danger,  but  ptr- 
fectly  safe,' 

Let  us  now  make  a  leap  from  the  times  of  the  *  first  Reform  Bill ' 
to  recent  history,  and  see  whether  forty  years  uf  pxpericnce  b«v« 
pnxlutTcd  any  rhango  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Liberal 
party.     W'c  will  take  a  fresh  point  of  observation  in  the  Parlia* 
ment  elected  in   1808.      The  g^rcat  Liberal    majority   in   thai 
Parliament  seemetl  thoroughly  to  satisfy  Jlurke's  definition  of  a 
party  :  after  a  long  period  oi  neutral-tinted  policy,  they  appeared 
as  '  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavour 
the  national  interest  upon  a  particular  principle,  on  which  they 
were  all  a^eed.'     That  principle  was  called  'Justice  to  Ireland.' 
It  was  louilly  professed  by  every  member  of  the  majority  in  tones 
of  exalttil  enthusiasm,  and   the  public  were  led   to   Iwlieve  that 
the  timo  had   at  hist  ctunc  when   its  leaders,  casting  aside  their 
old  petty  considerations  of  rivalry  and  intrigue,  were  prepared 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  the  loftiest  priociples  of 
political  virtue.      Hut  what  was   the  real   motive  power  in   ihisi 
vast   mass  of  orgnuizLtl  opinion?     The   Whigs  denv  that  llie_» 
are  '  the  delt-gateil   instruments  of  democracy,'  but  they    cannot  i 
deny  that  from    18f>8  to  1874  tbey   were    the   enthusiastic  07  j 
obedient  followers  of  the  statesman  who  disestablished  the  Irisb^ 
Church  and  passed  the   Irish  Land  Act.     Mr.  Gladstone  basi 
told  OS — in  words  which  have  been  often  quoted,  but  which  are 
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so  illustrative  of  our  present  argument  timt  thc^  deserve  to  be 
repeated — bow  bis  policy  came  to  be  initiated. 

'  When  it  cftme  to  this,  that  s  great  jail  in  tbe  heart  of  the  motro- 
polis  wofi  broken  ojioa  uuilur  circuuifitancoii  which  drew  the  attentaoD 
of  the  Knglish  ^Kwjile  to  thc^  state  of  Irolanil,  and  wbcin  iu  &Iuui:Uost«U' 
policemen  were  miicderoJ  in  tho  execution  of  their  daty,  at  once  the 
whole  country  becatno  alivo  to  L-ish  queiitionfl,  and  the  question  of 
tbo  Irifih  Church  nmTcd.  It  came  within  the  rongo  of  practical 
polttios.' 

Perhaps  Lord  Grej  may  have  learned  a  lesson  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  dealings  wiih  O'Connef].  Hut  then  Lord  Grey  did 
oot  so  loudly  proclaim  thnt  the  luutive  of  his  policy  was  *  Justice 
to  Ireland.* 

We  pass  from  1868  to  1880,  and  we  find  the  same  story  with 
different  details.  In  1874  the  country  awakened  from  the  spell 
which  bad  been  cast  over  it,  declared  against  the  Liberals,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  loftv  resentment  at  such  ingratitude,  retired 
like  Achilles  to  self-communion  in  his  own  tent,  leaving  bis 
devoted  followers  to  organize,  as  they  best  might,  their  shattered 
forces.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  W'higsupremacy  was  once 
more  to  reassert  itself.  Lord  Hartington,  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Forster,  was  elected  the  Liberal  leader,  and  the  new  rommander- 
in-cbief  displayed  all  the  traditional  qualities  of  his  rare  and 
Connection,  tact,  patience,  moderation.  So  completely  pro- 
nrate  was  the  Liberal  power  that,  in  the  uneventful  infancy  of 
the  new  Parliament,  all  sections  of  the  party  were  apparently 
prepared  to  submit  to  aristocratic  guidance.  The  one  principle 
on  which  they  were  agreed  was  the  necessity  of  turning  tmt  the 
Tories,  and  for  this  purpose  no  better  leader  could  have  been 
selected  than  the  heir  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
great  Revolution  Houses,  Flayed  according  to  regular  rules, 
the  old  Whig  game  has  proved  completely  successful ;  the 
Liltorals  have  been  united  ;  a  Whig  Ministry  is  onire  mure  in 
power. 

i$ut  by  what  means  have  these  results  been  produced?  Un- 
doubtedly by  concessions  to  the  Irish  and  the  Hadicnis,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  those  who 
now  find  theinsflves  the  responsible  iMiiiistcrs  of  ihe  Crown. 
Wc  all  remember  «]mt  liapprnrd  at  the  Liverpool  by-election. 
Lord  Hartington,  it  is  true,  after  the  outburst  of  indignation  in 
England,  did  his  best  to  explain  away  Lord  Ramsay's  surrender, 
and  no  pledges  were  exacted  from  the  Liberal  candidates  at  tbe 
General  Election,  N'one  the  less  was  the  Irish  vole  given 
without  reserve  to  that  party,  and  after  the  intemperate  expres- 
sions 
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sLoiU  of  opininn  bj  Mr.  Bright  and  ftfr.  Gtndstonc,  aiul  the  trm- 
porizing  tactirii  4if  Luitl  Hartlngtuii,  there  can  be  n»  doabt  that 
though  the  Ministry  arc,  numerically  sjieakin^,  indrpRndcnt  of 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House,  they  arr  morally  bound  to  tbem  to 
an  extent  which  they  must  aovr  deeply  deplore.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  th.ll,  though  O'ConnclI's  motion  for  Repeal  wu 
rejected  by  an  eni)nnnus  majority  in  the  first  reformed  Pur- 
lismcut,  it  was  nevertheless  tlic  uish  diOieulty  which  |>roTfld 
fatal  to  Lord  Grey.  The  present  Cabinet,  like  Lord  Grey's,  we 
said  to  have  been  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of  prolonj^ing  thr 
operation  of  a  Fcoce  Preservation  Act.  \Vc  trust  that  histocy 
will  not  repeat  itself  in  other  iirid  more  serious  jHirticulars. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Irish  to  the  Uudical  wiug  cif  Ihe  Ltbenl 
party,  the  ilt-pendeut  position  of  the  Whig  leatlers  is  equally 
maatt'esL  The  question  uppermost  in  the  lladical  mind  is  of 
course  that  of  Disestablishment,  and  the  first  destined  object  of 
attack  is  the  Scotch  Church.  VVhat  was  Lord  Hartiogtons  fttli> 
tudc  with  regard  to  this  question  as  the  leader  of  tbc  Oppoii* 
tion?  When  he  was  last  in  Scotland,  he  announced  that  tW 
prineijile  of  lUtnUliithmcnt  was  one  on  which  his  mind  wai 
entirely  open;  he  expressed  no  convictions  on  one  side  or  tlit 
other,  but  declared  that  whenever  the  majority  of  Scoichnen 
should  pronoancc  themselves  in  favour  of  severing  the  connection 
between  Church  and  Stale  he  should  be  prepared  to  accont|riid 
their  wishes.  A  broader  hint  to  the  Anti-Church  agitslocs 
cuuld  scarcely  have  been  given. 

And  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Liberation  Society  have  JQflly 
gauged  the  nature  of  Lord  Hartington's  docile  and  pliant  intelli- 
gence, for  we  find  in  their  recently  issued  manifesto  ihe  follow- 
ing instmctions:  ^  Kvery  Liberal  should  be  asked,  '*  Will  you 
vote  for  the  dLsestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?**  or  if\ 
Ike  qtiettion  be  objected  to  in  (hat  farm  it  may  be  pnt  thus  :  "  Do 
you  agree  with  Lord  Hortinjrton  that  when  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people  express  through  their  representatives  their  wish 
that  their  Church  should  be  disestablished,  the  Libcfml  party 
should  comply  with  that  wish?"'  A  mtire  bitter  satire  on  the 
position  of  statesmen  who  cndeavimr  to  shift  rcspuiisibility  frum 
themselves  on  to  agitators  and  demagogues  could  not  be  tleund. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  inlerpreting  by  the  light  uf  these  tacit  engage- 
ments the  alacrity  which  tlie  Government  have  shown  in  placiDg 
the  Burials  fJill  in  the  forefnmt  of  their  policy.  Gladly  as  we 
would  sec  this  vexed  question  settled  in  aceonianee  wjtii  priu^ 
ciples  nf  charity  and  justice,  it  is  notorious  that  the  compulsory 
lue  of  the  Church  Burial  Service  in  churchyards  is  not  felt  osj 
a  grievance  hy  any  considerable  part  of  the  ntrai  Dis»CDtef 
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asd  is  onlj  complained  of  by  those  piouf  friends  of  liberty  who 
are  rrcogniiMxl  as  the  '  backbone  of  tbc  Liberal  party.' 

Hut  by  fur  the  nio&t  eloquent  deiiioiistrutlon  of  Wlii^  weakness 
Asd  Kadiial  Ivrnnny  is  to  be  found  In  ttie  liistory  of  the  famous 
JUrrender  of  Lord  llartlngton  to  Mi'.  Cliamberlain  on  the  '  Hog- 
ging que6tion.*      It  may  be  remembered  tltat  a.  £erce  opposition 
WM  oncrcd  by  Mr.  Hopwood,  Mr.  CbaDibcrtain,  and  the  Irish 
tnrmbm,  (o  Ui»t  port  of  the  Army  Bill  of  last  year  wliith  con- 
tftionl  clauses  relating  to  cnrpural  punishment.     The  Ministry, 
cocuuntcrcd  by  jiersistent  obstruction,  showed  perhaps  too  much 
ca^nu^d  to  conciliate  oppusition  ;   mu]  the  St^cretary  for  War 
promised  in  the  course  of  debate  to  make  a  statement,  when 
tie  Mrbcdule  prescribing  the  dep-ees  of  punishment  came  under 
ogBftidcMatiun,  wliirh  he  hoped  woulil  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 
wero  opjMsin};  the  Hill.      Mr.  Chamberlain,  chousing  tu  cimsider 
tbe  prvmise  as  a  virtual  BUrrrndcr  of  flo^f^in;;,  at  once  withdrew 
bis  opposition ;  but  when  it  apjKrarcd  that  eur|K)ral  puaishmcnt 
was  to  U-  retained,  he  professed  to  be  extremely  indigrnani,  and, 
in*  molicm  tu  n-port  progress,  demanded  explanntiuns  from  the 
Guveniuient.     Tiie  discussion  on  this  iiiulluu  soon  sweUcd  into 
4  debate,  in  which  all  the  cncinics  of  the*  Bill  took  advantag^u  of 
the  situation  to  relieve  themselves  once  more  of  their  previously 
^pressed  sentiments  on  the  abominable  use  of  the  laeb.     Lord 
Hartiogton,  wlio  early  in  the  evening  had  tried  to  stop  the  flood 
hf  stAiini;  courageously  that  he  had  not   understuud  Colonel 
Stanley  to  say  what  Mr.  Cli:imbcrlaiii  supposed,  wjis  stirred  up 
hy  an  observ'ation  uf  Mr.  MojiwoekI,  who  sjioke  of  him  as  *lhe 
individual  who  led  him,'  tu  disclaim  all   responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  his  followers,  whereupon  Mr,  Chamberlain  rose  to  defend 
bis  conduct,  and  descril>ed  Lord  i~lartington  as  'the  late  leader 
<d  the  Opposition.'      Though  Mr.  Iwiwcett  tried  to  comjiosc 
matters  by  declaring  that,  while  a  Radical  himself,  he  was  proud 
to  be  led  by  one  who  had  '  the  courage  of  his  opinions,'  it  seemed 
u  if  an  irreparable  breach  had  occurred  between  the  Liberals 
•nd  the  KadicaJs.     The  lo\'ers'  quarrel  «*as,  however,  very  soon 
hralwl  in  the  manner  that  was  inevitable.     The  leader  of  the 
nhigs,  who  had  gained  such  applause   lor  '  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,'  by  declaring  that  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the 
^^iug  <juestion  would  be  when  the  schedule  came  under  cou- 
■idemtion,  now  found  himself  obliged  to  anticipate  the  schedule, 
bj  tie  proposal  that  the  commanding  officer  should  have  the 
poffwuf  commuting  a  sentence  of  death  to  a  sentence  of  flogging, 
Mietjc  uf  ili(.  Insb  being  abolished  in  all  other  cases.      His  com- 
pfifflise  being  rejected,  he  then  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
that  no  llili  for  the  regulation  of  the  discipline  of  the  army 
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wauM  bo  satiBfaclorj,  which  maile  arrangcmenU  for  ihe 
manent  rctentioo  of  flogging  in  the  army.  The  speech 
which  be  supported  this  amendment  was  one  long  persoiuf 
explanation,  in  which  be  endcai'oured  to  disguise  the  fall  extrm 
of  his  surrender  to  tbe  K.idirals,  under  the  t^ontrntion  that  tbc 
Guvernment,  by  abancliniliig  the  ground  tUvy  had  at  first  taltra, 
had  forced  him  to  reconsider  his  whole  position.  Yet  he  himvll' 
had  allowed,  on  the  evening  of  bis  rupture  with  Mr.  ChamberUin, 
that  the  interpretation  which  tbc  latter  bad  put  upon  Coloocl 
Stanley's  promise  was  not  warranted  by  tbc  words  used! 

And  now  what  \s  the  constMtUL-ncL'  of  these  factious  monavrm 
of  the  Wliigs  ?    I'nnn  Mr.  Childors's  recent  answer  to  Mr.  CowMW 
we  ste  that  the  Government  stand  pledged   to  abolish  flogginc 
in  tlie  army  before  they  have  discovered  whether  this  punisth-  I 
mcnt  can   be  replaced    by  any  effective  substitute.     They  ue  * 
therefore  in  this  |>osition.     Tbey  may  have  a  full  and  fair  eo- 
quiry  into  the  whole  subject^  which  would  probably  end  in  tbt 
retention  of  flogging  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  to  the  stoliili- 
cation  of  their  recent  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  the  disgust  of 
their  Kadical  supporters.     Or  tbey  may  regard  the  abolitioa  d 
flogging  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  even  if  it  has  to  be  replaced 
by  an  ineffective  mode  of  punishment,  or  by  the  extreme  peoaltj 
of  death  enforced  in  all  c-ases.      In  this  ease  tbc  Radicals  woaM 
be  siitisfied  ;  but  those  who  are  'responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  the  army  at  a  great  crisis'  would  not  be  greatly  Imprcaei 
with  the  patriotism  of  the  Whigs. 

To  complete  our  view  of  the  position  of  the  Whigs,  we  bare 
to  consider  how  far  they  are  still  necessary  to  the  organizatioi 
of  their  party.      Aftrr  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Whij^ 
were  the  solo  nucleus  of  administration  in  the  new  Liberal  party  i 
they  alone  possessed  the  knowledge  of  Parlinmentary  practii 
no  other  section  understood  those  arts  of  discipline  and  unioQ^ 
which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  party  cohesion.   Hcooe 
the    Whigs    started    with  immense  advantages    ax     democratir 
leaders.      But   these  advantages  would    have  availed   them    no- 
thing, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  divisions  and  hlundf^rs  whtdi 
disintegrated   the    ranks   of  their  hereditary  opponents.     The 
Tories  discredited  themselves  in  1S30  by  their  stubborn  resistance 
to  reform  ;   but  the  reaction  set  in  almost  immediately,  and  in 
1841  the  Whigs  were  In  a  minority  (»f  ninety.     Then  indeed  it 
might  have  been  supjiuscd  that  their  star  had  set  for  ever.      BtK 
Fortune  favoured  them,  and   the  rupture   between  Feel   and  the 
Protectionists  let  in  Lord  John  Russell, 

The  twenty  years  that  followed  the  downfall  of  Peel  may  be 
reckoned  uu  doubt  as  an  era  of  Whig  triumph,  but  they  .ire  nr 
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favourable  to  the  repulatiou  of  the  Whigs  as  cunsistcnt  states- 
men. Since  the  days  of  Walpnie  imd  iIil-  pL-UiHins-  there  liad 
never  been  a  ppriixl  in  which  principle  was  so  cynically  ignored. 
No  great  question  n{e;^it.-ite<1  the  constituencies:  the  classes  which, 
by  the  Reform  Uill  of  1832.  had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise 
were  satis6ef1  with  the  legislation  that  had  been  accomplished: 
timid  mensure*  of  Reform  were  introduced  by  both  parties,  but 
on  the  jirinciple  th.it  makes  two  rival  niiUvay  companies  pniject 
small  branch  lines  that  neither  really  desires.  Whether  we 
TCgard  the  factious  intripues  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  or  the  undis- 
enised  Torjism  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  display  of  petty 
jeftlnnsies  and  disloyal  tergiversation  under  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that 
irom  the  Rcjiea!  of  the  Corn  Laws  till  the  second  Reform  Bill, 
personal  ambition  is  a  far  more  noticeable  feature  in  our  politics 
than  Whig  principles. 

Nevertlu'less  the  Whigs  were  still  to  the  fore.  Lord  Palmerston 
called  himself  a  Whig;  Karl  Russell  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  ;  their  following  lia<l  been 
svelled  by  the  accession  of  the  I*c«-lite8,  whoso  forces  ser%'ed  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish ;  the 
Conser\'ative-8  were  a  feeble  minority,  still  suffering  in  public 
opinion  from  their  old  protcrtionist  tcmleneies.  Looking  only 
at  the  surfare  of  afTklrs,'  it  miglit  have  seemed  as  if  the  Whig 
tenure  of  power  was  as  secure  lis  it  had  hcen  in  the  early  days 
the  House  of  Rrunswick.      liut  all    the  time   the  tacit  and 

ibtle  influences  which  were  set  in  motion  by  the  first  Reform 
Bill  were  transforming  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  when  Lon)  Pnlmerston  died,  and  Earl  Russell  resigned 
tbc  leadership,  the  Kadic-al  impulse*  which  hud  been  so  long 
pent  up  burst  forth  like  a  deluge.  'J*he  Whigs  were  borne  along 
on  the  torrent.  Tliey  had  cease<l  in  any  senae  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  party.  For  though  the  Whig  element  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  new  Liberal  Ministry,  the  Prime 
Minister,  himself  a  pervert  from  the  Tories,  had  never  been  a 
Whig,  and,  as  he  has  recently  confessed  to  us,  was  now  acting 
only  as  the  delegate  of  a  Radical  majority.  The  spirit  of 
Radicalism  was  apparent  in  all  the  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
Government.  At  home,  it  was  their  policy  to  make  use  of  the 
power  conferred  on  tliem  by  a  numerical  majority  to  impose 
their  own  will,  under  the  name  of  Justice  and  Virtue,  on  the 
different  classes  anri  Interests  of  the  community.  And  at  the 
same  time,  while  manifesting,  by  such  acts  as  their  abuse  of 
the  Royal  Warrant,  an  impatience  of  legitimate  opposition 
on  tbc  part   of    their  countrymen,   they  showed   a  remarkable 
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readiness  to  lower  the  Rag  of  England  at  any  stern 
from  foreign  oatinns. 

How  completplv  they  had  mucnlculatcd  the  temprr  of  I 
country  wns  slmwn  l)v  thi-  Ctriirml  Klrclion  of  18"4-  Thil 
clfirtinn  niso  dcmonstratLtl  lltat  the  old  orf^anixatinn  of  ihr 
Liberal  party  had  been  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  ihaC  ndi 
vestigvs  and  traditlooB  of  aristocratic  discipline,  as  bad  cdm 
hrlprd  tn  maintain  its  unity,  bad  disnppearrii  for  ever.  \Vb)|it 
MtMiemte  Lihcrnls,  Hailicah,  Home  Rub-rs,  anil  rmlelict- 
mongers,  apjieared  in  tliat  state  of  elemental  ehnns,  nhtrb  luol 
prevailed  in  the  first  Reformed  I^-irliament,  hut  without  that 
nucleus  of  order  wbich  had  then  constituted  a  centre  of  nttroctioo 
for  the  conflicting*  atoms.  It  was  soon  seen  thai  sudi  ta 
undisciplined  host  was  utterly  incapable  of  matntaiainjc  u 
effective  party  warfare;  some  new  method  of  or»auizatiau  bid 
to  be  discovered  ;  and,  just  as  the  principle  wbich  had  tnilPftW 
the  great  majority  in  the  I'arlinment  of  lbt>8  was  undentftU/ 
Radical,  so  now  it  was  from  the  Radical  party  that  the  jn> 
venlinn  proceeded,  whieb  %vn«  ilesigncd  to  unite  tlie  scattrmi 
Opposition  in  tbn  Parliament  of  1874. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  transformation  which  bu 
l>een  effected   in   the  Liberal  party,  than   the  adoption  of  tlif 
machinery   somewhat    inaccurately   described    as    the  CftOCiH- 
The  leadership  of  the  Whi^  was  due  to  English  and  biitonr 
influences;    the    new    rules    of    discipline    arc    imported    fnwn 
America,   the   home  oS  democracy.      The  old  parly  obesion  of 
the  H'higs  and  Lilierals  wa.s  determined  by  a  loyal  adherence  to 
a  traditional  connection,  which  allowe<l  members  atill  to  coo- 
sider  themselves  representatives;   the  Caucus,  recoptizing  tbi 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  concerted  action  br  meani 
of  a  Ixxly  of  freely  thinking-  ami  independent  imlividunU,  exarU 
fnim    all    who  avail   themselves  of   it.t  marbinery   a    pledge  «f 
uncompromising   olHtlienre  to  the  will    of   the   inajuritv.*     Us 
mechsmism   is  extremely  simple.      A  small   body  of  elector^ 
declared  by  vote  or  otherwise  to  represent  the  Liberal  portion 
of  the  constituency,   proceeil   (presiimahlv  in  concert   with  die 
Fedemlcii  Assmiiations)  to  draw  up   from  the  variinis    nostni 
advocated  by  different  sections  of  the  party»  a  pnif^rainmr  whic 
they  submit  to  the  competitors  from  among  whom  tiiey  rl 
their  delegates.     The  candidate  whose  political  convictionc 
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most  elastic  is  naturally  Buccessfu],  and  his  nomination  bciug 
once  approrcd,  thr  AssociDtion  sets  all  its  macliincry  to  work  to 
secure  his  flection.  Mr.  Chnmbcrlain  tells  us  that  the  Caucas 
is  established  in  sixty-seven  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  th^ 
success  of  the  system,  regarded  as  a  machinery  for  turning  out  the 
Tories,  is  undeniable.  But  if  it  is  also  to  work  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  legislation,  it  is  evident  that  the  constitution  6f  our 
future  Parliaments  will  resemble  that  of  the  Hamp. 

The  general  nnsitinn,  then,  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party 
may  in  our  opinion  be  thus  summarizeil.  The  old  aristocratic' 
character  of  the  connrrtion  has  cntin-ly  departed.  As  regards 
the  intf^llectual  and  moral  sympathies  which  unite  the  party, 
^Vhig  principles  have  c\-idently  no  longer  any  meaning  in 
Parliaments  elected  by  houBchold  sufTrage.  Nor  is  it  pfrasible 
for  any  man  to  give  a  ptwilire  definition  nf  the  'I,il»eral'  faith. 
Radicalism  on  the  other  hand  is  something  definite  and  in- 
telligible; its  immediate  object  is  destruction,  and  it  lias  clear 
and  decided  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  policy  is  to  be 
effected;  whatever  tiiere  is  of  moverarnt  and  vitality  in  the 
2..iberal  party  must  spring  therrfnm  frimi  the  Rndicnl  section. 
iSTor  is  there  any  probaliility  that  the  action  of  the  Kadi(!als 
•iviU  be  any  longer  modified  and  checked  by  the  Whigs  ;  for  in 
tliR  first  placo  the  democratic  craving  for  Equality  resenLs  the- 
imposititm  of  aristocratic  control,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
Radicals  have  now  adopted  an  organization  of  their  own.  From 
all  these  ctmsiderations  we  contend  that  we  have  ample  justifi- 
cation for  our  assertion  t1iat  the  Whigs,  if  they  c<mtinue  (o  bo 
tin*  leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  must  act  as  *  the  delegated 
instruments  of  democracy.* 

If  the  VVhigs  have  owed  much  of  their  success  to  ihc  atmos- 
phere of  virtac  and  illusion  with  which  they  have  managed  to 
inv>est  their  own  party,  they  "we  still  more  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  ftistcreil  the  jHjpuiar  delusion  as  to  the  prin«i>lps 
of  their  opponents-  It  is  part  of  the  Whig  case  that  the  Con- 
servatives, as  opposed  to  the  Liberals,  who  are  the  party  of 
progress  and  enlightenment,  must  ncccssarilr  be  the  party  of 
stagnation  anil  'stupidity.'  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Tory 
party  resisted  many  of  the  changes  that  hare  led  to  the  present 
{lupular  development  of  the  Constitution.  They  long  opposed 
the  Kepea!  of  the  Test  Acts,  Catholic  Emancipation,  Electoral 
Reform,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  But  those  who 
arc  loudest  in  their  inrectivcs  against  the  Tories  for  their 
resistance  to  what  are  called  '  the  just  demands  of  the  people' 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Whigs,  too,  have  l>ecn  guilty  of 
itmcting  these  popular  measures.     Walpole,  when  at  the  beiglit 
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of  bis  power,  refused  all  relief  to  the  Dissenters.  Fox  dtnonnml 
Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  precisely  on  the  ttsat 
grounds  on  which  the  most  statesmanlike  among  the  Toriu, 
with  much  bettor  reason,  afterwards  defended  the  Com  Lawi 
Lord  Melbourne,  a  typical  Whig,  declared  that  the  man  vrlw 
should  think  of  abolishing  these  laws  would  be  insane.  Burke, 
the  most  philosophical  exponent  of  Whig;  principles,  was  u 
staunch  an  opponent  of  electoral  reform  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington himself.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of  declaiming  against  tfaer 
eminent  ancestors  of  the  Liberals  as  '  stupid/  *  bigoted/  uul 
'tyrannical.'  It  is  only  Tories  whose  opposition  to  constilv* 
tional  chancre  is  judged  without  reference  to  the  consideratiou 
by  which  their  jwlicy  is  determined. 

The  matter,  however,  will  stand  in  a  clearer  light  if  wr 
examine  the  development  of  the  Conservative  party  by  an  hii' 
torical  test  of  thu  same  kind  as  that  which  we  hare  applied  Xo 
the  Liberals.  The  Conservatives  are  the  progeny  of  the  T<jri«. 
and,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  the  latter  must  b«  regarded  u 
the  natural  opposite  of  the  Whigs.  Both  parties  were  origiiuUj 
called  into  existence  for  a  similar  purpose,  namely  defence  ;  both, 
when  their  constitutional  defensive  purpose  was  effected,  shoved 
A  tendency  to  run  into  illegitimate  extremes.  Thus  the  prii 
of  Whiggism,  having  proved  successful  in  limiting  the  pi 
tire  of  the  Crown,  was  pushed  by  its  advocates  to  the 
of  centralizing  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  Houie 
Commons,  as  being  the  natural  administrative  instrument  of  the 
Whigs.  The  Tnries,  originally  uniteil  as  a  bulwark  of  th«-] 
Cmwn  against  republican  i;xce-sses,  showed  perhaps  a  IeaaiB| 
towards  Absolutism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They^ 
the  Whigs,  however,  to  effect  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
they  rallied  under  Pitt,  a  hundred  years  later,  to  defend 
ancient  mixed  Constitution  of  King,  L^inls,  and  Comnioav 
against  the  encroachments  of  tlie  Whig  oligarchy.  It  ii  nc 
altogether  immaterial  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Tc 
party  their  time-honoured  traditional  principle,  at  a  pexic 
when  it  is  contended  by  the  Radicals  that  not  only  the  rigt; 
of  control  and  of  ultimate  decision,  but  the  power  of  initiatic 
rests  B<ilely  with  the  jwuple. 

But  the  struggle  between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  purelv 
political,  representing — as  far  as  it  represented  anything — tl» 
opposition  between  elementary  parts  of  the  Constitution  ;  the 
Imttle  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Radicals  which  began 
with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  social,  and  involred  the 
question  whether  the  Ccmstitulion 
The  Duke  of  V 
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wr<)*^  to  the  Dakc  of  Rutland  of  the  first  Reform  Mill  :  *  M^ 

iipir\ ion  is  thai  those  wlio  wish  t'>   preserve  the  society  called  tfie 

B^fi'jA  Empirf  iiuglil  to  omit  no  (»p|>ortunitj  of  awakening  the 

P^'Aic  lo   the  danger  of  the  measures  now  under  discussion.* 

'VUat  the  Duke  meant   by  his   expression,  '  the  sticiety  of  the 

"^Uih  Empire,'  is  seen  in  a  subsequent  letter  which  he  wrote 

to  Lord  Mrlvillc,  speaking  of  the  ruin  in  which  the  Bill  would 

^volvc  '  Churcli,  Aristocracy-,  Properiv,  Colonics,  and  eventually 

Mooarchy  itself.' 

Liberal  writers  are  fond  of  referring  to  these  strong  eiiprcssions 
of  the  Duke  for  the  purpose  of  proving  how  baseless  is  the  Tory 
<Iread  of  constitutional  innovation.  Looking  to  the  course  of 
current  events,  it  might  appear  that  the  force  of  Kadicallsm 
is  far  stronger  and  better  organized  than  it  was  in  lK3:i ;  but 
the  politicnt  optimist  points  with  complacency  to  the  still 
existing  House  of  Lords,  the  security  of  property,  the  connection 
between  C'hurch  and  State,  and  Mother-country  and  Colonies, 
a*  if  a  tacit  rebuke  were  thus  conveyed  to  alarmists  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  A  certain  famous  and  dramatic  colloquy 
in  the  HiKik  of  Judges  will  recur  to  the  minds  of  some  who 
are  encounleJ-ed  by  this  kind  of  reas«ining.  'And  when  Gaal 
saw  the  people,  he  said  to  Zebul,  llehold,  there  come  people 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains.  And  Zebul  said  unto 
him,  Thou  secst  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  as  if  they  were 
men.*  The  shadow,  however,  turned  out  to  be  substance. 
•Tlieo  saiil  Zebul  unto  him,  Where  is  now  thy  mouth,  where- 
with thou  saidat.  Who  is  Ahimelech,  that  we  should  serve 
him?  is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  bast  despised?  go  out, 
1  pray  now.  and  fight  with  them.'  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  'the  shadow  of  tlie  mountains 
as  if  they  were  men.'  But  it  may  he  also  that  the  Libeml 
optimist,  by  overlooking  what  was  substantial  in  the  fears  of 
the  old  Tories,  may  fmd  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  the 
Radical  Abimelech,  and  exposed  to  the  mocking  question, 
'Is  not  this  the  jwople  that  thou  hast  despised?'  Instead, 
of  laughing  at  the  blindness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
optimists  would  do  welt,  we  think,  to  consider  whether  Con- 
servative apprehensions  have  not  in  great  measure  been  justified 
by  events. 

The  Duke's  view,  then,  was  that  all  subjects  of  the  Pritiah 
Crown  were  united  in  one  society,  the  existence  of  which  de- 
pended an  the  maintenance  (1)  of  the  connection  U*twcen 
Church  and  State  ;  (2)  of  that  social  and  commercial  onier 
generally  known  as  the  protective  system  ;  (3)  of  the  just  in- 
iluencc  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  ;  and  (4)  of  the 
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mixed  Gorcmment  of  the  country  by  means  of  King,  LokU 
and  C^nimons.  1  le  tbougbt  that  the  alteration  in  the  fraDchlie 
proposed  by  the  first  Reform  Bill  would  eventually  cmtue  tlw 
dissolution  of  these  bonds  of  society,  not,  as  in  France,  by  rero 
lutionary  violence,  but  by  the  gradual  processes  of  class  tejfisli- 
tion.     Let  us  sec  bow  far  his  anticipations  havp  been  fulfdlrd. 

(I.)  It  will  scarcely  be  (lisputnl  thnt  the  Duke  was  right  In 
holding  that  the  fabric  of  the  English  Constitution  is  largely  hiMd 
upon  the  existing  relations  between  Church  and  State.    Thnr  ii 
no  other  country  in  Kurope  in  which  the  respective  rights  of  ibf 
spiritual  and  tpmpiiml  powers  are  not   the   subject  of  einhjttnol 
conllict  or  of  precarious  agreement.      VVe  lioHeve  that   the  gira! 
majority    of    Knglislimcn    agree    with    us    in    appreciating  \he 
bcncfiu  of  oar  own  Kstablishmcnt.  both  as  providing  for  ibc 
recognition  by  the  .State  of  the  religion,  which  is  the  graunii-       I 
work   of  our   family  Hfe  and  morals  anil   manners,  and   alio  ■*       ' 
placing  »  restraint  ujnm   the  sai^enlotal  onler,  whlcli,  wheo  Ifft 
to  its  own  indepeiulent  action,  constitutes  a  jK^culiar  peril  to 
the  existence  of  free  society.    To  secure  the  advantages  affoMwi 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Reformed   Church,  ibr 
Lnglisb  peiiple  went    so  far  as   to   alter  the  succession   to  the 
Throne,    and    to    place    important    sectiuiis   of  the   community 
under  political  dl%ahlltti<*s.     These  ilisabilities  were  removedis 
part  by  the  rejwal  «if  the  Test  Acta  in  1S28,  in  part  by  the  Ddie 
of  WetlingtOD's  own  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1839  i  M 
and    the  question  in  the  Duke's  mind  when  cuosiduring  ibAv 
Reform   Bill  of  1830 — the  logical  cnnser|uencc  of  the   fonnef 
Acts — was  whether    the   Established  Church   could   survive  the 
admission  to  the  Lt^gislature  and  to  the  electoral  fronchiie  of 
great  bodies  of  raen  indifferent  or  hostile  to  her  interests.     H( 
cnnclnded    that    she    could    not.      Now.    wc   do    not    ourscbc 
perceive   any    logical   connection    between    Emancipation 
Disestablishment.    Supjwsing  it  to  be  admitted  that,  in  mattei 
where    the    secular    element    predominates    largely    over    the 
spiritual,  the  principle  involved  in  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act 
must  be  fully  developed,  still  unfortunately  the  question  does 
not  end   here.      The  political  Dissenters  show  that  they  will  be 
sutisfiml  with  notliing  short  of  religious  equality,  by  which  they 
mean  the  Disestablishment  and  Disondowment  of  the  Prutestant 
Relbrmcd   Church  of  England.     In  itself,  their  cnmitj  would 
avail    little   against    an  institution   so  firmly  founded   as   the 
Church.     But  the  abstract  principles  of  the  sect  are  bound  um 
with  the  interests  of  professional   partisans.      Ever  since  lij^l^ 
the    Nonconformists    have    been    the   backbone   of  the    Liberal 
partv  ;  they  alrounded  among  the  IVl/.  liouseholder*  enfraaehised 
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by  the  first  Herorm  Bill,  and,  though  the  Act  of  18^7  brought  a 
fresh  set  of  class  iiUcrcsts  into  the  constituent  body,  tlic  recent 
General  Election  shows  that  the  tlcmocratic  principles  of  the 
Dissenters  give  them  great  iniluence  over  the  innsses  us  iigitators 
and  organizers.  If  the  Liberals  are  to  hold  together,  tbev  must 
makt>  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  necessary  price  to  the  Non- 
conformist minority,  and  this  payment  would  prove  a  long  step 
towards  the  i'ulfiluicnl  of  the  Duke  of  \VclUngion'3  melancholy 
prediction. 

(2.)  Tlie  Duke  himself  did  something  towards  accomplishing 

t  second  part  of  bis  prophecy;  lit  any  rate  be  acquiesced  in 
overthrow  of  nur  old  fiscal  system  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel ;  and 
we  will  not  now  revive  the  controversy  then  determined.  But, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  disturbing  existing  settle- 
ments, we  may  br  pennitled  as  Coiisen-atives  to  ask  liow  far  the 
reasoning  of  the  Miuirbrater  School  lias  bpcn  approvcil  by  ex- 
jierience.  Mr.  Cubdeii  looked  on  human  being's  as  a  congeries 
of  money-making  atoms ;  and,  believing  that  the  old  commercial 
system  was  the  product  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  he  fancied 
tliaC,  when  Kugland  had  once  shown  the  way,  all  nations 
would  hasten  to  break  down  the  barriers  crtetc'd  by  centuries  of 
jealousy  and  superstiliiHi.  Thus,  he  thought,  the  road  would 
be  prepared  lor  the  leign  of  universal  ppace  and  happiness. 
But  bow  have  bis  anticipations  been  fulfilled?  More  than 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  his  doctrines  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  applied  to  our  fiscal  policv  :  these  thirty  years  have 
seen  the  armaments  of  Kurope  inemasing  with  prmligious 
rapidity :  they  have  witnessed  the  adoption  of  a  stringent 
protective  tariff  in  Germany  ;  France  and  America  have  re- 
mained firmly  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  burthen  of  almost  pro- 
^bitive  duties,  that  it  is  advisable  fi>r  them  as  natinus  to  be  as 
^Kfnr  as  possible  liulepeudent  of  foreign  support.  In  this  state 
^Fanned  suspense,  Knglnnd,  alone  among  the  great  nations  nf 
the  world,  remains  dependent  on  external  sources  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  her  supply  of  food ;  and  licr  great  agricultural 
class  suffers  from  its  exposure  alike  to  the  inclemenry  of  the 
seasons  and  the  competition  oi  the  foreigner.  Hut  <Iocs  it 
sufft-r  alone?  Let  us  observe  the  admissions  of  a  juurual  which 
from  the  first  has  been  an  uncompromising  adrocote  of  the 
che-apening  policy  finally  adopted  in  184li. 


But  it  is  iiidispnlablc  that  tlio  gkin  ia  partly  though  by  do  iiwans 
^'^gether,  ueutralizod  by  the  closing  of  farm-huuscs  ia  Groat  Britaiu 
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through  tLc  opening  of  new  forms  in  America.  .  .  .  The  ]o«  to 
tbe  country  &t  largo  from  tlio  idleness  of  the  pftrt  of  the  DAtiooil 
cBpiUl  wiiicb  is  roprecenUtd  bj  it8  amblo  soil  would,  bo  long  m 
chcftp  American  wheat  provcntcil  EngliKh  Iiuid  from  being  cultintad* 
Temain  a  perpetual  drawback  from  tic  benefit  dortrod  by  EaglUhmaB 
for  paying  less  thnn  before  for  a  qrinrbtTn  lonf.  It  has  beoD  ftffen 
Baid,  and  witb  tmlli,  tbat  Britivb  ugriculturo  ih  uftor  all  ibe  ncit 
conuderablo  of  all  the  c«-in8idcmble  British  industries.  Of  Brituli 
agriealtnre  the  growth  of  wheat  has  hitherto  In'on  the  staple.  Sot 
BritiBli  fnmiers  nloue,  but  the  uli'ile  nation  might  well  bare  iti 
Batisfnction  at  tbe  prospect  of  an  illimitable  wheat  prodaction  iu  iLe 
TJnit^l  States  and  tliu  Dciminion  rlouded  uTur,  did  the  announcomest 
imply  at  ooco  a  tcntjiornry  stognntion  of  tbe  Britit^h  plougbmu'i 
labour  and  the  llritish  farmer's  capital,  and  worse  still  a  penaaotDl 
annihilation  of  tbe  worth  uf  Briti&h  arable  Boil  itself.' 

Of  course  the  writer  comes  afterwards  to  the  coaclusion  ifail 
no  such  (leplurable  result  is  to  be  Tcaretl.  Let  us  hope  that  hit 
predictions  will  be  mure  nearly  verified  than  those  of  Mr. 
Cobdcn  have  been.  Meanwhile  it  is  obicrvnbic  tbat  tbe 
legislative  proposals  of  the  present  Ministry  by  no  menu 
evince  nn  equal  confidence.  In  184(>  we  decided  iliat  ike 
consumer  is  the  only  person  entitled  to  protection,  and  thai 
the  producer  must  struggle  os  he  can  for  existence  according 
to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Ilut  in  1880  the  preamble 
to  the  Hares  and  Habbits  Bill  informs  us  that  *  it  is  expe- 
dient that  further  provision  should  be  made  to  pnitcct  the 
crops  of  the  occupier  from  injury  and  loss  by  ground  gnmr/ 
The  *  further  provision'  accordingly  prohibits  a  landlord  and 
tenant  from  agreeing  between  themselves  as  to  tbe  disposal 
the  said  ground  game.  Here  then  is  a  very  pretty  piece 
paternal  interference  on  t!ie  part  o(  the  State.  And  on  wliat 
grounds  is  the  interfeFcnce  justifKHl?  Not  l)erauiie  the  measure 
can  protect  the  consumer,  for  nobo<ly  can  suppose  tbat  it  will 
lower  tbe  price  of  com,  though  it  may  lessen  the  food  of  the 
community  by  exterminating  a  sjiecies  of  game  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  p4iorer  rtassrs.  Tln-n  it  must  be  protection  for 
tbe  producer,  contrary  to  iill  Mr.  L'obden's  principles.  Inderd, 
the  aiU'ocates  of  the  Bill  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  deny  thivfl 
*Tbe  complaint  is,'  says  one  of  them,  'that  the  most  jniportanr^ 
industry  in  the  kiiigilom  is  imperilled  or  injured  br  the  orer- 
rapid  increase  of  a  noxious  animal,  which  increase,  as  expe* 
rience  shows,  can  only  be  kept  down  by  giving  to  the  tenants 
who  suffer  a  concurrent  right  with  the  laiidturd  to  kill  tli 
naimal  olf.*  *     Xow  let  us  supjKise  an  analogous  argument  use*! 
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bv  an  o](l-tn«liioned  Protectionist :  '  The  most  important  induitrjr 
in  tlio  kingdom  is  in;perillcd  by  the  incTeaae  of  a  noxioii» 
animal,  nnmnlv,  the  cuUii'nlor  nf  the  virgin  soil  of  America, 
irhose  compctittnn,  as  rxprricnce  shows,  ran  only  lir  met  by  a 
sliding  duty  on  iin|inrtL-<l  irorii.'  We  should  like  to  hear  the 
abuse  which  would  be  poured  forth  on  Bm:h  a  proposition.  Yet 
B'herc  is  ihc  (lifterenre  in  principle?  The  Hares  and.  Rabbits 
Bill  is  a  measure  solely  for  the  protection  of  the  producer,  not 
the  ronsutner.  Who  doubts  that  the  Iriilustry  of  the  home* 
,rmer  is  in  far  greater  peril  from  the  competition  of  the 
American  corn-grower  than  from  the  ravages  of  the  British 
rabbit?  I'rec-trade,  however,  forbids  all  sound  Liberals  to 
protect  Knji^lish  interests  against  the  forcig-ner.  It  Is,  therefore, 
the  duly  of  the  State,  in  jfratilude  to  a  class  which  has  lately 
diicovered  virtuous  political  instincts,  to  provide  protection  for 
it  apainst  its  wicked  Torj*  lamllords.  Whether  or  no  such 
legislation  is  consistent  with  the  latest  discovcrcil  principles  of 
Political  Kconomy,  jt  is  scarcely  calculated  to  pnmiotc  harmony 
in  '  the  society  of  the  liritisii  Dmpire.' 

(3.)  As  the  social  balance  of  classes  under  the  CngEish  Con- 
stitution has  been  the  product  of  a  conflict  of  forces  proceeding 
through  many  generations,  so  this  internal  struggle  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  determining  the  position  of  England  in  the 
society  of  Furopran  nntions.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
apprehensive  that  the  Keform  Bill  of  lp32,  by  giving  an  undue 
preclominance  to  tlie  more  democratic  classes  in  England,  would 
subvert  the  established  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  To 
examine  minutely  the  nature  of  this  policy  would  evidently  be 
a  task  ton  large  ior  our  present  limits,  nor  shall  we  enter  upon 
the  subject  further  than  is  reqiiircd  to  furnish  a  proof  of  the 
soundness  and  jiistire  of  the  Duke's  anticipations.  But  we 
would  recoinmtuid  all  who  wish  to  study  the  question,  indejiend" 
ently  of  those  party  considerations  by  which  it  has  been  ol  late 
so  hopelessly  perplexed,  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Professor  Burrows, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  arllrlc,  and  which 
traces  with  adinirnhle  crlcarness  the  gradual  ilevelopnient  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its  reUtionis  Ut  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  (iladstone,  in  his  Midlothian  sjieeches,  enumerated  six  ab- 
stract and  moral  principles  which,  be  said,  ought  to  determine  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  We  for  our  part  are  quite  content  to 
«rccpt  the  thnfe  main  principles  winch  have  actually  guided  the 
established  policy  of  this  country  from  time  immemorial.  These, 
we  believe,  are :  lat,  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible  from  all  inter* 
/crence  with  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations;  but  2ndly,  as 
our  own  safctv,  inde|)cndence,  and  honour  ore  largely  dependent 
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upon  tlic  aclionH  of  our  neigtibuurs,  to  preserve  our  ncutnditT 
only  so  far  as  it  is  our  interest  t»  do  so;   3rdly,  to  mainlatn  tbt 
Balance  of  l*ower,  and  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  TmtiM^] 
whicb  arc  the  foundation  of  International   Law  nnd   the  chief' 
bond  of  Furnppnn   society.      Of  th«M!  tlin-e  principles,  tbcMi^h 
all  art;  essential,  we   say  deliberately    tlint   the   most   imp>rtxnl 
is  the  second.     The   IJalanee  of  I'ower  is  simply  a  society  nt 
nations,  each  of  which    is   sufficiently  strong   to  preserre  iia 
own   independence  Against  the  aggressions  of  its  neighbo<in. 
]tut  as  the  temptations  to  aggression   nnd  war  arc  cuastwrttr 
present,  no  nation  will  be  long  able  In  preserve  its  independeaot^ 
which    is   not   prepared   to    maintain   its   power  for  offence  ud 
defence  on  an  equality  with  its  rivals,  and  to  uphold,  and  in  the 
last  resort  to  fight  for,  its  rights  and  interests.     N«>w  when  w 
reflect  on  the  extended  meaning  attaching  to  the  phrase  '  Eofrliib 
interests,'  invotring  as  this  does  the  cause  of  freetiora  in  reliijion, 
government,  and  commerce,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  snout 
astonishing  that  even  partisans  should  object  to  this  principle  tt 
the  governing  consideration  of  our  foreign  policy. 
On  this  point  let  us  bear  Professor  Hurrows; — 

*  lofttoad  of  being  afihninotl  of  tlio  principles  on  trbich  tbn  Britiik 
Empire  was  fuundcMl.  thert^  is  rather  cftuaofor  our  Admtratiou.    Qiim 
the  lawfabmcs  of  tnule,  we  grant  tho  necessity  of  tni'litig  settlencdli^  i 
ud  postuJato  the  duty  of  defending  them,     Britiiih  wars  and  trBsriw 
may  uU  bo  traced  to  thin  pi-iuciplo.      But  there  is  somotfains  faeada»> 
In  the  courso  of  her  pregtees,  Great  Brilniu  has  practically  rooBd  her 
dtitios  to  her  oivn  Rnbjects  corrcsjiond  with  hur  duties  to  her  Dbi^' 
boors.     Ilcr  mixed  coutinenlal  and   colonial  poBitian — wa  maj  idA 
bcr  ruUgiuus  iKKtition  us  the  bead  of  the  Keformed  Commtuut 
developed  ou  nor  port  a  persistent  bosttlity  to  tyrants,  whit 
inivtdod  for  her  o\Tn  dcfenco.     Tho  doctrino  of  the  bttloaoo  of 
only  another  phrase  for  Hint  elomentary  duty.     The  supi 
wcnk  niodo  her  strong.     The  respect  for  Int^^rnatiuusl  law, 
sbo  enforrod  at  every  sacrifice,  coincided  with  her  own  inter 
own  honour.     With  tho  internal  couoorns  of  other  States  she 
iutorfereil,  except  when  and  so  fiu:  as  those  concctiu  affected  her 
lighto,  bcr  own  safety,  her  own  existence  as  a  nation.     Tint  it  in  still 
more  to  her  honour  that  her  successes  in  war  were  inrarisbly  followed-- 
by  a  modest  retreat  from  tha  invi'lioos  position  which  she  might  hai 
been  juHtifiod  in  atisumiiig.' 

The  mixed  attitude  of  vigilance  and  neutr-iHty  here  so 
described  l£nglnnd  bad  maintained  in  her  foreign  rclatioc 
up  to  1830.  But  the  application  of  the  principle  of  her  polic 
had  demanded  foresight,  mixleration,  and  independence,  on  tl 
part  of  her  statesmen  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  clearl 
that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  franchise  would  render 
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eiCTrise  of  these  (jualities  excewUnglv  difficult.  He  ff-arpil  tliat 
thf  halancx?  of  oar  forrign  pnlir^'  woulil  lie  upsrt  by  the  (leino> 
cmic  svmpathies  of  the  new  elet-turs.  He  was  rif^bt.  I'roui 
laSO  nil  lb48  England  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  Kuropcan 
Mem  by  her  perjiptual  interferences  in  the  intcrnn!  affnlrs  o( 
fllhcr  cDuntrtrs  on  bebnlf  of  tlio  rrvolutiunarv  movement.  After 
xtie  Utter  date  the  Influencx*  of  tlie  Muncbester  scbiK^l  began  to 
Duke  itself  felt,  and  we  have  already  shown  '  how  the  vacilla^ 
Mu  prodnced  by  the  blending  of  the  radical  with  the  peace> 
iMnT-price  sentiments  causc<l  the  country  to  drift  into  the 
Ctimcwi  war.  We  have  shown  iilso  how  ibc  principles  of 
Mr.  Cobden  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  manifested 
tbdttael ves,  first,  in  the  shnmeftil  abandonment  of  Denmark  in 
1S64,  then  In  the  tame  surrender  of  the  Black  Sea  Clauses  of 
tW  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  lastly  in  the  Three  Rules  of  the  Treaty 
I^L  4  Wasbin|rton.  Now,  however,  it  would  seem  aa  if  the  old 
^^K  jmoriplc  ol  Radical  interference  were  again  reasserting  itself.  It 
^H  tu  invoked  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1877  ;  it  is  at  present  being 
^B  Applied  in  n  manner  which  must  almost  certainly  (muI  in  a  farce 
W  t  a  tragedy,  in  a  diplomatic  rebuff"  like  that  whicli  England 
m  b»d  to  endure  in  consequence  of  Lord  Russell's  PolisU  i\c~ 
I  ipatches,  or  in  a  European  complication  like  that  prfHlutx^d  by 
I  iSavarino.  Nc%'ertliele&!t  the  spirit  of  the  Mancbestcr  School  is 
I  by  no  means  extinct ;  it  brealhfs  in  every  word  of  the  following 
remarks  atldressf^l  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  his  constituents  of 
the  University  of  London  after  his  election  : — 

*  If  we  were  to  anaihilatu  Kiissiun  commerce,  we  HhuuU  stop  the 
lOod  which  would  Hupply  our  pcoplt- ;  if  wu  ruiuuil  the  Bussiou  rail- 
*f»y8,  her  bonds  were  to  a  great  extent  lield  by  o«r  own  oiiuntryiaon ; 
ii  «c  dcsh-oyed  faor  credit  nnd  rcsonrceti,  wc  stopped  our  own 
^mdendjt.' 

If  our  imperial  interests  are  to  be  at  the  men-y  of  the  cosmo- 
litan  philanthropist  and  the  foreign  bond-hoUler,  it  is  not  to 
expecleil  that  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  our  old  honourable 
idon  in  ibc  Councils  of  Europe. 

(4.)  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  that  Electoral  Reform 

""ould  prove  fatal  to  the  mixed  Government  of  the  country  by 

"Beans  of  King,  Lairds,  and   Commons.      We  shall  not  cnlai^ 

Ll^oo  this  point.     The  balance  of  piiwer  has  in  the  course  of 

fotir  history  shifted  perpetually  from  one  part  of  the  Constitution 

the  other.    But  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  expressed  opinions 

•i  thp  Radical  party  for  the  last  three  years,  we  should  decide 

the  balance  itself  was  no  longer  in  existcnti?.      When  we 

*  *  <}ioairt«il7  B«iMnr '  tot  January,  1879.    '  Futj  GovwnqiniL* 
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remcmbi-r  the  enormouit  majority'  given  by  the  constituencin  Vi 
th('  pnrsfiit  Liberal  Goverumeiit,  and  redctt  that  of  the  MtnUtn 
one  impurtaiit  im'mbcr  is  a  prul'csscd  Rcpublicaa  ;  that  cmr 
leading  menibi-r  of  the  Cabinet  itself  never  fatis  to  glnrtft 
Auiericaii  institutiuna  at  the  ex^wnse  iif  our  own  ;  that  anotlm 
ia  the  representative  nf  deuiocratic  lladicallsm  ;  that  the  Piinw 
Miniftler  when  in  Opposition  ostcntatiounlr  praUcd  the  pamphlet 
of  '  Verax,'  which  dcnieil  the  right  ot  the  Sovereign  to  excnriif 
■n_v  personal  influence  on  tlic  conduct  of  affairs; — we  »v  thit 
willi  such  fvidcnt-e  no  renMnable  man  uould  venture  to  ndioJe 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  re^rd  titthr 
position  of  the  Crown.  The  House  of  Lords,  if  wc  are  to  taia 
Air.  Gladstone  at  his  worti,  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect:— 

'  If,'  Mys  be, '  it  ploaeo  tbe  Almighty,  tliey  [the  Houm  of  Lctdi] 
will  pou  inaoy  good  uieaaunvi ;  but  the  luouiuut  tho  people  go  to 
sleep — and  they  canoot  always  bo  awnko — wbon  public  opiniuD  flap 
and  ce&«c«  to  talut  a  slrrtng  and  decided  iutorvitt  lu  public  qaoitKOit 
that  momcDt  the  lo^ority  of  the  Uuusu  of  Lorda  grows.  H^ 
mangle,  tbej  postpone^  tlioy  i^cct  tho  good  mcosani  ibal  go  aph> 
them.' 

VV'e  transcribe  with  indij;nation  thest?  utterances  of  a  dems- 
goo^e  against   the  hereditary  Chamber ;   but  in  what  terms  call 
We   fitly  characterize  the  attitude  of  the   present  Prime  Minister 
towards  the  House  of  Commons?     On  the  ii2nd  of  June»  thi- 
House  oi  Commons  voted  that    Mr.  Ilradlaugh  could    neither 
take  the  oath  of  nliegtnnce,  nor  atCrm.     On  the  1st  of  JuIt, 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  Cabinet  question  of  a  Ke«dution,  wherebi 
Mr.  Dradlniigh  was  nllowed  to  afTirni.      Why  did   be  compel  lluf 
House  to  stultify  its{>lf  in  this  extraordinary  fashion?    Iterause, 
said  he,  but  for  Mr.  Uradlaugh's  knowledge  that  the  reftciadiag 
Resolution  was  to  be  proposed  '  we  should  have  been  subjected 
to  the  jHtin  and  grief  of  witnessing  a  re{)etitiun  of  the  unbecoming 
scenes  which  oc«'urred  in  this  House  a  short  time  Imrk.'      Co- 
becoming,  indeed  !    Hut  cnulil  not  the  Prime  Minister,  wielding, 
as  he  does,  the  whole  force  and  authority  of  the  eountrv,  hare 
protected   the    House   of  Commons   against   the    incursions  oC 
Mr.  ISradlaugh?     No,  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  on  the  22nd 
nf  June  the  House  had  assumril  to  itself  jurisdiction,  *  and,'  be 
added,  M  do  not  believe  in  that  jurisiliction.^    But  this  plea  can 
avail  biin  nothing,  for  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  Government 
first  endeavoured  to  shirk  responsibility  by  referring  the  question 
to  Select  CVtmmiitces,  they  did  believe  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House.     The    true  position    of  affairs    may   be  thus  described- 
The  majority   of  the    House,   acting   on  tlie   rejiort  of  the  tw«» 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Government,  vote  for  the  cxclasioo 
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of  Mr.  Hraillnugl).  Mr.  liradlaugh  dorlincs  to  submit  himself  to 
their  authority,  and  ihrcatcns  to  coerce  the  Hoasc  b^'  means  of 
muw  aiecUn|r«>  Mr.  Gladstone,  a*  liavinif  voted  in  tfte  minority^ 
declines  in  the  first  instance  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Hnusp,  and  next,  cnmjieU  the  Himsf,  bt^twecn  the  fear  of  Mr. 
Umdlauf^h's  threats  uitd  his  own  res i ^'nation,  to  reverse  its  de- 
iibcrate  judgment.  Himself  the  elect  of  numbers,  he  disregards 
the  dignity  of  the  legislature  ;  he  bcjws  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Mob. 

Taking  all  these  sc|)urntc  facts  togetlier,  we  find  the  answer 
of  history  to  the  apprehensions  which  led  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
liagton  and    the   old    Tories   to  resist   the  first  Reform  Bill ; 
and,  except  to  such  optimists  as  are  beyond  the  reacli  of  argu- 
ment, we  suspect   tlint   t!ic   light  of  L-xperJeoce  will    not   appear 
unfavourable  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Duke's  forecast.      In    1830, 
as  at  the  present  day,  it  was   the  fir^t  object  of  Conservatives, 
Uke  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  preserve  '  the  society  called  the 
British  Empire,'  and  the  political  Constitution  upon  which  this 
hau  foundeil.     Then,  asi  now,  it  was  the  ambition  of  Radicalism 
Hjft  destroy  this,  and  to   build  up  in    its  place  an  Utopia  based 
Upon  the  dreams  of  individual   Kqimlity.      Ilutli   the   Duke  and 
the  Radicals  understood  tbat  the  instrument  for  effecting  what 
the  one  feared  and  the  other  hoped  was  electoral  Reform  on  the 
basis  of  numerical  representation.     The  friends  and  enemies  of 
tbo    Reform  Bill  alike  saw  tbat  by  admitting  all  Englishmen 
within   a  certain  low  property  limit  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
franchise  the  foundations  of  Imperial  society  wouhl  be  weakened, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  democratic  passion  for  change  thus 
antToduccd  into  the  Constitution,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
inevitable  influences  of  class  legislation.     And  sd  it  has  liecn. 
The  tide  rolls  swiftly  on   in   the  direction  which  th**  Radicals 
desire.     One  defensive  dvkc  of  the  Cunstitutiun  after  another 
goes  down   before  it.     Tlic  policy  of  Kmancipation  is  almost 
complete.     'I'he  old  protective  system  is  dead.     The  franchise 
it  receiving  perpetual  rnlargement.      And  now  the  waves  have 
reached  a  point  when  the   Duke's  prophecy  will    be  put  to  a 
final  test,  the  base  uf  the  Constitution  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
CoDservatives?  The  Conservatives  are  a  social  rather  than  a 
political  party ;  they  arc  the  reprcsenlotivcs  of  that  complex 
strurtun*,  based  on  religiim,  tradition,  monarchy,  aristtjcracy, 
and  jinijjcrty,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  described  as 
'the  Society  of  the  Dritisb  IDnipire.'  It  is  tlie  business  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  society,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  old  Tories  tit   the   first  Reform  Bill  was 
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inspired  hy  tbc  obrioos  consnleration,  that  it  would  came  tl» 
Lcgi&Iiitum  to  be  cun&tituled  hy  lai  electorate  very  iaadeqitttdj 
re{)rese.attn^  these  interests,  and  dangerous  to  tbc  exiiteoccof 
tbe  British  Empire,  The  basis  of  timple  numerical  election, 
however,  having"  been  oucc  adopted,  tbc  Consen'ative  p*rtr, 
after  their  usual  manner,  acquiesced  in  the  settlrtnent.  And 
indeed,  whatever  resistance  may  hereafter  he  oflcrcd  to  lb* 
extension  of  the  franchise  on  grounds  of  expediency,  it  ii 
impossible  in  reason  to  discover  any  halting-placc  short  of  tbr 
lowest  point  which  the  principle  can  cover,  since  there  is  do 
intelligible  moral  or  intellectual  standard  by  which  thn  dtaem 
of  Knglislimen  to  exercise  the  sulTnige  can  be  tested.  It  is  tMt 
on  the  question  of  the  franchise  that  thp  Oinservalives  sbonld 
join  liattlc  with  the  Kadicnis.  For  the  danger  to  tbe  ConitilD- 
tion  lies  less  in  the  largeness  of  an  electorate  composed  uf 
different  classes  of  varied  and  conflicting  interests,  than  in  ilir 
influence  which  a  large  electorate  exerts  over  our  histurical  paltj 
system. 

We  have  p^itnted  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  tbe  00000- 
stitutional    tendency  inherent    in    the   Party  system    from  tbr 
very   beginning,  as  an  encroachment  on  tbe  indisputable  pn^ 
rogative  of  the  Sovereign  to  select  his  Ministers  ;   but  the  deiso* 
cratic  nature  of  the  existing  franchise  reduiTs  this  right  to  k 
mere   nullity  by  practically  placing  the  distribution  of  power 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  a  majority  of  the  electors.     To  secorp 
tbe    favour    of    the    majority    has    become    the    sole    principle 
which  unites  tbc  Libernl  party,  whose  leaders  are  accord iiij^lj' 
driven   to   legislate   fur  the  many,   nl    the    rxpense  uf    the   i 
numerous  classes   in   the  communitv-      Obviouslv    this  stAte 
things  operates  both  injuriously  and  unjustly  upon  the  intenito^^* 
of  which  the  Conservatives  are  the  natural  defenders.      But 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  danger  as  we  find   it,  withoa 
attempting,  as  an  able  school  of  p<jlitical  |X!Siluii&ts  seem   to 
commend,  any  reversal  of  acct>mplisht*d  setdenicnts,  or  assumin. 
an   attitude   of  hostility   to   democrncy.      Many   influences    will-' 
work   in  favour  of  Conservatism.     There  is,  in  the  first  place,.^!* 
the  necessary  weakness  of  a  Government  resting  upon  a  coaiition-^ 
of  classes,  each  of  which  is  offended  by  tbc  boons  and  bribe^^ 
offered   to  any    but    itself.       There  is,  further,  the  natural    (e^r 
of  Communism  in  an  old  and  wealthy  sticictv  in  which  properly 
is  widely  distributed.     There  is  our  still  acknowledged  system. 
of  mixed  goveniment  by  King,  Lonis,  and  Commons,  which  i» 
of  itself  a  bar  to  the  despotism  of  mere  numbers.     ^\ud  beyood 
these  there  is  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion  actinia 
on  all  branches  nf  the  Legislature,  and  exposing  every  meaaon 
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of  the  Government  U>  full  Jiscussiun  in  iho  press.  Thcw-  aE** 
the  weapons  with  which  the  Conscrvaiiveii  tiliould  defend  the 
CAUse  of  society  and  order,  showing  the  people  that,  while  thev 
nnderstam)  the  existence  of  constitutional  liberty  to  depend  on 
the  preservi»ti<)n  ni  the  Monarchy,  the  Kstablislied  Cliurcli,  and 
the  rights  of  property,  they  hold  thul  under  a  Constitution  so 
erpansive  us  ours  the  clnims  and  interests  of  all  classes  may  be 
fairly  adjusted. 

Convincnl  as  we  are  that  Conservatism  may  eventually 
triampb  if  its  real  nature  is  once  known,  we  have  endeavoured 
in  this  article  to  diseover,  by  the  light  of  history  and  reason, 
the  existing  relations  between  the  two  parties  in  the  State.  We 
have  shown  that  the  Whig  description  nf  our  party  system,  as  a 
continuous  contest  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  stag- 
nation  and  progress,  between  resistance  and  timely  concession, 
is  mere  rhetoric,  based  on  mytholog-y,  and  contradicted  by  fact. 
We  have  proved  in  the  first  place  that,  whereas  the  dispute 
between  the  Whig  and  Tory  partips  before  the  first  Reform 
Bill  represented  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  Constitution,  the  strugf^le  between  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  since  IS'62  has  been  a  c-onflirt  of 
principle  Ijetween  those  who  thought  that  the  direct  lepreben- 
tation  of  the  people  by  mere  numWrs  would  be  favuarahle,  and 
those  who  believed  that  it  would  be  fatal,  to  the  Constitution. 
That  question  has  tnien  !;elth>d  by  a  long  pn)*:ess  of  le^ria- 
lation :  the  IJeraocratic  element  i*  fully  and  fairly  represented 
in  our  system  of  mixed  Government;  and  now  lUe  question 
Ijctwpen  parties  is  again  fundamentally  different,  namely,  whether 
the  Deniocralic  element  is  to  swamp  both  the  others;  whether 
oar  historic  Constitutitm  is  to  be  preser^cil  or  destniyed,  and 
our  noble  empire  consolidated  or  dismembered. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  course  that  our  argument  has 
taken,  we  feel  that  in  ennelusion  we  am  rntitle<I,  as  Conser- 
vatives, lo  make?  a  strong  ap|>eal  iMttli  to  the  Whigs  and  Moderate 
Liberals,  and  to  the  constituencies.  To  the  former  we  would 
■ay  :  *  Quottsquc  tandem  f  *  Where  are  those  principles  which 
varraDt  you  in  boasting  yourselves  an  organize<l  party,  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Conservatives  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Radicals  on  the  other?  It  is  true  that  between  you 
and  us  there  was  in  1832  a  vital  difference  nf  opinion,  ami  that 
the  long  course  of  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  emanci[>a- 
tion,  which  has  followed  the  first  Reform  Bill,  may  be  fairly 
claimed  as  the  development  of  Liberal  policy.  But  that  policy 
has  now  almost  reached  ita  natural  limits ;  the  Conservatives 
aeceptetl  it  with  complete  good  faith  :  and  the  question  is, 
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whether  it  can  hti  said  that  there  is  a  shadow  of  practical 
diifcrence  in  principle  between  Wliipa  nnd  Tories,  Librrali 
and  Conservativps,  Reasonable  men  will  scarcclv  pretend  lU«t 
there  is.  Rut  we  arc  well  awitre  that,  though  such  a  dJfTerenoe 
inn^  not  exist  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  fur  partjr  purposes  that  it 
should  exiit  in  appearance.  A  j>arty  in  the  State  cannot  bold 
together  as  a  goveniinp  force;  unless  it  is  prepared  to  act  on 
princ-iples  which  are  cither  adapted  to  salislv  th«  real  nec«- 
sities  of  soeiety  or  to  dazzle  the  ima);inatiun  of  the  masses. 
The  defect  of  j-our  {wsition  as  a  Constitutional  party  is  that 
you  hare  not  enough  cohesion  to  make  you  strong  for  admi- 
nistrative purposes,  while  you  have  no  Constitutional  pnn- 
ciples,  as  opi»osed  to  the  Conservatives,  which  can  catch  the 
popular  faiitv.  Assuming,  therefore,  (hat  \ou  ore  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  sake  ot  power,  vou  must  of  necessity  throw 
yourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Radicals.  IJut  if  you  do  tbiir  do 
it  at  least  with  your  eyes  open.  A'ou  may  conjure  with  the  name 
of  Progress,  and  pretend  tbat  nit  your  actions  arc  inspired  bys 
Keal  for  civil  and  religious  Liberty.  But  if  you  care  to  submit 
your  recent  conduct  to  candid  inspection,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  in  flagrant  contmdiotion  with  those  old  principles  of  yours 
which  you  once  proclaimed  to  be  eternal.  Laissez-faire  was 
your  grand  maxim.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  yoor 
present  movement  towards  making  ibe  State  a  compcttlor  with 
private  banks,  or  with  your  violent  interferences  between  employer 
and  workman,  landlord  and  tenant?  Political  nconomy  was 
nnce  invoked  as  your  special  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
What  would  Political  Economy  sav  to  your  Hares  and  K-'ibbits 
Bill'''  Vou  profess  to  respect  the  rights  of  property:  but  this  _ 
does  not  hinder  you,  in  the  face  of  your  declarations  in  1870,  ■ 
from  transferring  these  rights  from  the  Irish  Inndlonl  to  his  tenant.  " 
But  when  you  have  to  deal  with  classes  more  numerous  though 
less  wealthy  than  landowners,  then  all  your  old  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  returns,  and  you  arc  quite  ready  to  eman* 
cipate  the  enlightened  masses  fn>m  the  harsh  necessity  of  vacci- 
nation. Now  the  explanation  of  all  this  inconsistencr  is  not 
dif&cult.  Vou  regard  yourselves  merely  as  the  d'el^ated 
servants  of  the  '  people  ;*  but  by  this  term  you  mean  nothing 
but  a  numerical  inajurity  of  the  nation,  made  up  of  a  eoalitsoa 
of  many  interests,  all  of  which  expect  a  substantial  reward  in 
return  for  their  political  supjMirt.  Vou  forget  that  by  thr  true 
theory  of  the  Constitution  your  leaders  are  tlie  freely  ehospn 
servants  of  the  monarch,  who  is  in  a  very  real  sense  responsible^ 
for  the  welfare  uf  her  whole  realm,  and  that,  in  their  )>erpvtualfl 
eoncessiuns  to  the  requirements  of  the  Caucus,  thev  prostiune     i 
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t\ie  Butbority  wliich  bas  been  committed  to  them  solely  by  the 
.confidence  of  their  Sovcreig-n.  OUgnrchirnl  ns  yonr  traditions 
have  always  been,  we  decline  to  bc-lii-vi*  that  you  Imve  finally 
cast  in  your  lot  with  the  Radital  Ke|)ubtii\  As  tme  of  your- 
selves says,  the  Irish  Compensation  Bill  only  touches  'the  out- 
stirts  of  a  vast  question.'  But  it  concedes  the  essential  principle. 
A  short  time  ago  your  representative  organ  denounced  ns  'dis- 
ingenuous' the  warning  wbicli  we  gave  last  October,  that  the 
Whigs  were  playing  the  gnmc  of  the  Radicals.  But  events 
have  now  proved,  with  the  utmost  clearness,  that  if  you  make 
up  your  minds  to  remain  at  all  hazartU  a  party  opposed  on 
principle  to  the  Conservatives,  you  must  also  prepare  yourselves 
lo  destroy  the  Constitution  of  your  country. 

And  tu  the  constituencies  we  vrould  say:  Vou  have  at  the  recent 
elercion   decided    against   the   Conservatives,  on    the   ex-parte 
statement  of  the  Liberals :  now  that  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals 
in  office  has  proved  that  your  judgment  was  largely  based  upon 
illusion,  we  ask  you   in  fairness  to  consider  the  Conservative 
view  of  the  enlirf  political  situation.      Vou   have  been  t(dd  by 
Mr.  Glad&tone,  in  his  MidU>thian  sprcrchcs,  that  the  sole  ruling 
power  of  the  nation  is  the  majority  of  the  electors ;  that  numbers 
are  the   scat  of  all   sovereignty,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
virtue,  and  that  therefore  the  initiative  lies  with  tliem.     And 
since  numbers  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  poli(;y,  while 
SfKTirty,  as  n-prescntcil   by  thr  aristocracy,  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  ICstahlisbcd  (rhurch,  voted  in  opposition  to 
him,  you  have  been  told  that  numbers  more  truly  represent  the 
interests  of  England  than  society.     We  deny  both  propositions. 
Wc  maintain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  sjM^echcs  ctmtravene  the  letter 
of  the  English  Constitution,  in  which  the  source  of  authority 
is,    and   was    for    ages    before    the    first    Reform    Bill   admitted 
the  numbers  of  the  |>eople  to  a  share    in    the   representation, 
tbe   mixcfl  Government  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons.     But 
naore  than  this,  these  speeches  violate  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
^Constitution.       Wc  admit    with   all   our   heart   that  above  and 
ilieynnd  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  there  is  a  yet  higher  form 
(of  Sovereignty,  the  supreme   controlling  and  deciding  power 
an  tbe  country — Public  Opinion.     But   Public  Opinion  is  not 
a    force  which   issues   mandates   bv  any   form  of  constllutiimal 
mechanism  ;  moreover  its  true  function  is  rather  to  criticize  than 
to  initiate.      For  let  each  one  of  those  electors,  who  in  the  mass 
are  flattered  as  the  Sovereign  People.,  reflect  how  small  a  share 
he  himself  has  bad  even  in  the  selection  of  bis  own  representa- 
tive in  Parliament,  or  in  the  shaping  of  the  measures  pn>duced 
by  the  Minister  whom  he  has  help<*d  to  raise  to  place  and  power, 

and 


iatitcah,  and  Gmsrrvativei. 

and  be  will  soon  sec  that  lio  is  nntUiag  but  an  instrument  wl 
others  employ  to  acquire  jtovcreigntj  for  themselves.     Ai 
his  power  is  despicable,  but  ns  a  member  of  a  society  gnvpi 
nnd  restrained  by  centuries  of  tradition,  recognizing  the  sandioo 
of  religion,  ami  reBpertlng  the  rights  of  property,  hj.i  power,  iJi 
so  far  as  he  can  make  it  felt  in  a  reflected  form  througb  bis  n-1 
presentatives  in  Parliament,  is  grcaL     Hitherto  this  spontanrcKiif 
but  deliberate   body  of  social  opinion  has  been  able   to  exjimi 
itself  Ibrotigli  Parliament,  l>ecausc,  in  spite  of  all  imperfcctinnt  !n 
tbc  method  of  election,  members  of  Parliament  have  ibemselm 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  free  society  which  they  represent.    Boi 
if  opininn  be  once  identified  with  the  rmotiunal  impulses  of  111? 
masses,  and  if  tbc  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  instructed  and 
controtleil   by  the  constituent   body,   ICnglishmrn   will   begin  la 
se«  that  members  of  Parliament  are  nn  longer  councillors  of  tia 
realm,  but   the  de[)endent  delegates  of  professional  iotrifoen 
who  understand  the  art  of  manipulating  numbers.     Tbc  Uoaie 
of  Commons  will   have   ri'ased   to   be  a  vital   body ;  it  will  be 
recogniiced  as  a  machine  ;   ne  shall  all  know  that — 

*  Ab  tho  prompter  breathes  the  pnppet  squoaka.' 

We  deny  again  that  mere  numbers  can  ailequately  reprrseol 
tbc  great  social   inti^ests  on  which  the  national   existcncr  «( 
Eagland   is  founded.      ^ucb    an   idea   of   representation  ncra 
enterml   into  the   view   of  ibr  authors  of  the   first  Reform  Bill. 
Tbp  Whigs  and   Moderate    Liberals  who   passed    that   metsaic 
said  that  the  cxtenjiion  of  the  francbiM:  tu  all  ICnglisbmen  withlo 
a  certain   property  limit  would  return   a   House  of  Conuoou 
better  qualifietl  to  consult  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  thsD 
could  be  constitutctl  by  the  vote  of  tbc  close  bnniugbs.     Thcj 
believed  that  the  new  elci'tors  would  give  representation  to  thai 
classes  who  had  hitherto  had  no  spokesmen  in  Parliament,  and] 
they  thought  or  said  that  each  of  these  electors  would  vote,  ao(| 
as  a  menr  unit  contributing  towards  a  majority  at  the  poll,  bo 
as  a  memlter  of  society  understanding  the  great   interests  tha 
were    at   stake,   and    preparwl    to    return    men    of   inde|iendcn 
character,  who  would   dvliln'rate   freely   on   lm|>erial   questions 
The  Tory  party  thought  othcrMise  :  we  said  that  the  new  regime 
would  bo  productive  of  party  triumphs  and  class   legLslntioa. 
We  were  beaten,  however,  and  after  our  fashion  we  accepted  our_ 
defeat,  resolving  under  any  rireumstanees  to  trust  the  CoortsJ 
tQtion  to  the  commoa  sense  of  llie  |ie»ple.      Whether  or  no   tliv 
Tory  predictions  were  verifieii    by  the   pniceedings  of  the   first 
reformed  Parliaments,  it  is  plain  enough  that  they  arc   beio^H 
verified    to-dav.     What   are  the  Hari-s  and   Robbits  Bill,   lbc| 
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Irish  Compensation  Bill,  and  the  Vaccination  Bill,  but  unblush- 
ing class  legislation?  And  the  consequence  of  the  mere  intro- 
daction  of  such  measures  is  tiie  spnuu)  of  a  feeling  of  distrust, 
apprehension,  and  insecurity,  which  hu  no  parallel  in  the 
present  generation. 

I>n  not  these  things  prove  to  you  verj"  conclusively  the  vast 
extent  and  the  imminent  danger  of  our  political  illusions?'  The 
Kadicals,  in  a  party  sense,  are  masters  of  tlie  situation,  because 
they  arc  the  only  members  af  ilie  sivcalled  Liberal  majority  who 
understand  clearly  what  they  wish  done.  They  tell  us  that  they 
an;  conducting  us  to  an  Utopian  state  of  Libeily  and  Equality. 
Rut  observe  the  means  which  they  employ  to  arrive  at  the  goal 
of  their  desires.  They  lately  accused  us  of  aiming  at  the 
restoration  of  personal  government.  Nothing  indeed  could 
have  been  more  groundless  than  the  charge.  Our  sole  offence 
was  to  assert,  in  face  of  the  Radical  dogma  that  the  Sovereign 
Was  a  mere  cipher  in  tlie  Constitution,  the  indisputable  Con- 
stitutional principle  that  the  Ministry',  though  they  are  respon- 
sible to  Parliament,  are  the  servants  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  choose  his  Ministers  must  neces- 
sarily cany  with  it  the  right  t^i  communicate  to  the  Ministry 
his  own  personal  opinions  as  to  the  cimduct  uf  affairs.  But  the 
Radicals,  who  then  insisted  that  the  Ministry  are  the  mere 
nominees  of  Parliament,  have  now  gone  one  step  further,  and 
contend  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  nominee  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors,  and  charged  as  their  delegate  with  absolute 
power.  And  since  the  present  Parliament  shows  some  hesita- 
tion at  swallowing  the  Radical  programme  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  provided  for  it,  Mr.  Olatlstone  is  advised  'by  a 
change  in  the  construction  of  Parliament  to  bring  it  into  har- 

!  mony  with  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  believes  to  be  the  wishes 

'  of  a  great  majority  of  Knglishmen.*  *  A  Parliament  elected 
by  numbers  to  obey  the  will  of  a  Dictator!     Could  any  more 

]  arbitrary  form  of  government  be  conceived  ?  The  various 
sapporters  of  the  Radical  party  at  the  late  election  ought  no 
longer  to  be  in  any  d<mbt  as  to  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for 
them.     The  great  Liberal  landlords,  who  occupy  '  large  spaces 

'  of  the  earth's  surfatTc,"  must  understand  that,  as  they  arc  a  less 
numerous  class  than  their  tenants,  their  views  as  to  tbeir  rights 

,  of  property  are  entitled  to  less  consideration,  and  that  they 
must  submit  when  the  State  bids  tbem  to  forfeit  their  rents. 
But  let  not  the  farmers  be  too  much  dated.  Their  labourers 
nay,  by    '  an    alteration    in    the   construction    ot    Parliament,' 
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become    more    important    even    than    they,    nod    whenever    a^^^^^ 
Absolute  Prime  ^Ii^ister,  a  Kadical  Philosopher,  or  a  tagaciot^^^^ 
Caucus,   prescribe,  they   and  other   large   employers  of  '«****— ^_^^ 
maj*  find  the  State  interfering  lu  regulate  the  rate  of 
Then  will  come  the  turn  of '  numhers'  themselves.    The  mi 
will  learn  that,  through  the  influence  of  a  benevolent  section 
*  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,*  their  liberties  of  mtinf;  »«:«. 
drinking  are  to  be  largely  retrenched.     Thus  as  the  Keroluti^^  ^-^ 
in  France  was  said  to  devour  its  children,  so,  in  the  pursuit     c^/ 
Radical  Liberty  and  Kquality  in  England,  each  interest,  aPtc^r 
helping   the  State   to    po'V   upon    Its   neighl>nur,    will    find  tls«> 
niuntter    advancing    ujiuii     itself.     The    English    people    hsa'v« 
cx|>ericn«^   a  similar  state  uf  things   before  now,  and   it   ms^y 
seem  strange  that  the  descendants  of  men  who  fnnnd  the  mle    of 
the  Saints  and  of  Cromwell  intolerable,  should  submit  mfrelclv 
to  the  nid  of  the  ptiilosophers  aiul  Mr.  Gladstuiie.      We  knov«r, 
of  course,  why  it  must  he  so.      The  chastening  discipline  uf   the 
Caucus  and  a  Dictator  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of    tHe 
Liberal  Party.     Bat  the  question  is  whether  the  unity  of  ttie 
Liberal  P^rty  is  of  eaual  importance  to  Englishman  with  liar 
•ociety  of  the  British  Empire. 
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I.— 1.  Japan :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions, 
^with  the  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Japan  in  1$79.  By  Sir  E.  J. 
Xlccd,  M.P.  With  Map  and  Illustraliuiis.  Lonilun,  18$0. 
2  vols. 
^Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.  An  AtxouiU  of  Travels  on  horse- 
ck,  chieflif  in  the  Northern  Districts  of  Japan,  incixtding  Visiti 
the  Aboriginef  of  Vczo  and  the  Shritui  of  Nikko  and  Ise. 
Issbellu  uirO.  With  Illustrations.  London,  1880.  2  vols, 
'he  Sat;gttnia  B'-Mliun.  An  Episode  of  Modfrn  Japanese 
listonj.  Bj'  Augustus  1 1.  Mounsey,  F.K.G.S.  Maps.  London, 
1879. 

MO\(i   ihp    most  tlelightful  of  Japiinpsfi    lejjends    is    thr 
nnciont  myth  of  tho  wrath  an<l  appeasement  of  the  Sun- 
deM,  Amat(^rasu,  in  which  wc  have,  doubtless,  the  esrliest 
Viinto  essav  toward  some  explanation  of  that  still  wonder-striking 
'"^enomenon — in  the  eyes  of  primitive  peoples  no  less  awful  than 
arvellous — an  ecHpsi!  <»f  the  sun,      Inrenscil  til  the  rudeness  of 
«T  j-onngnr  brother,  Susannii,  tlie  pod  of  the  sea,  who  threw  the 
king  hide  (or  carcass)  of  a  piebald  horse  flayed  backwards 
Tcr  her  as  she  sat  at  her  loom,  the  From-h cavcn-sl lining -grcat- 
oddess  bid  herself  within  a  mve,  the  mouth  of  which  she  closed 
IV  a  Ini'^i!  nn-k,  and  left  the  universe  in  darkness  and  distress. 
uJo  tiMnpt   her  forth,  the  eight  millions   of  gofls,  after  a  ^eat 
IC'tiuncil  held  in  the  bed  of  the  Stream  of  Heaven  {.Milky  Way), 
till  upon  the  following  device.    One  of  their  number,  the  goddess 
MUdxume,  was  set  a-piping  sweetly  by   the  mouth  of  the  rave, 
^hile  hard    by   its    rock-door   the   god   Tnjikara  (Strong  i'th' 
Wrms)  was  placed  in  ambush.     The  strains  of  the  pijie,  mingled 
■with   the  Homeric  laughter  of  the  gods,  who  had  assembled 
^thout  to  await  the  result  of  their  stratagem,  pleased  the  Sun- 
goddess  mightily,  and  thus  and  otherwise  tempted  she  pushml 
the  rock-<loor  ajar  and  ventured  to  peep  out,     Stnmg  i'  th'  arms 
alertly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and,  drawing  her  out 

"  er  return  by  passing  behind  her  the 
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slif:ht  but  cflcctDiil  barriffr  of  a  rice-straw  rope.  We  a»  uoj 
loiil  thnt  thr  g-oclilnss  in  any  w.iv  rrM^ntrd  tbts  somewhat  im>> 
vcrrnt  L-omputsion  ol'  her  will,  nr  that  she  was  Aflrrwards  other- 
wise ihiiii  WL'II  pleased  lo  resume  her  place  among  the  sustauMr* 
of  the  universe. 

In  the  leading  features  of  this  antique  legend  we  maj,  witluxit 
overtasking  theinmfrinatlon.  sec  furcstiaJowod  the  recent  hiiii>r;y 
nf  Japan.      IrritiitLiI    and    iJariiiL'd    at    the    tendfni-ics,   r«J  osr 
fancied,  of  her  intercourse  during  the  sixteenth  and  sevenlecatl 
eeoturie^  with  the  '  Namban '  or  Southern  savages,  as  ICunii 
wer^*  then   termed,  from   the  fact  that  their  ships 
Japnn  from   the  south,  she  withdrew  in  high  dudgeon,  aan^ 
than  two  hundred  jears  ago,  inlu  an  almost  complete  isolstion 
from  the  rest    of  the  world.     The  emissaries  of  the  West,  fror^ 
time  tn  time,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  her  to  abandoKS 
her  seclusion  ;  but  it  was  not  until  past  the  middle  of  the  pitttm  * 
centurj-  that,  half-an(jrily,  half-inn uisitivelv,  she  partially  jielde^^ 
to  the  blandishments  of  an  American  Commodore.     The  Strooj^ 
i'lh'arms   of  Western   civilization  was  on  the  watch  ;   and  iote: — 
orahly,  if  not  ruthlessly,  drawn  from  her  isoLttion,  Japan  foornt^* 
her  retreat  cut  off  by  a  paper  barrier  of  cross-character  lreati«*f- 
Tbus  suddenly  and  only  half-willingly  confronted  with  the  UgbC^ 
she  blinked,  struggled,  hesitated  ;  but  her  natural  instincts  sootf^ 
resumed  their  sway^  and   her  rulers  are  now,   apparently,  m^* 
merely  content  bat  eager  to  run  the  race  with  the  swiftest  in  tb^P 
path  nf  modern  progress. 

The    Revolution,   nr  Hestoratton   as  the  Japanese   prefer  t*^ 
term  it,  of  1I508  is  an  unique  event    in  the  history  of  the  FmT  j- 
fraught   with  consequences  of  incalculable  importance   to  tB^^ 
dense   populations  whom    it    has   so  long   lieen    the   fashion  tr^ 
reganl  as  obstinately  unpn»gTCSBive.      It  is  not  therefore  to  h^ 
wunden'd   at   that  tlie   nations  of  the  West  have  during  recoil 
years  displayed  an  extraonlinary  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Uwi^ 
rejuvenescent  and  energciic  sister.     Her  history,  language,  uk^ 
antiquities,  her  arts,  religions,  philosophy,  literature  and  science^ 
have  been  attentively,  even  enlhusiastically,  studied,  and  ampl^ 
innlerinU  now  exist  in  an  acressiblu  form,  enabling  us  fairly  to 
understand    the   past,  judge   the  present,  and,    to   st>me  extent-^ 
fon't^sl  the  future  of  the  great  island  Umpire  that  di^ndtrs  thtr 
broad  Pacific  from   the  stormy  waters  of  the  China  Sea.     Tlif- 
three  works  of  which  the  cities  head  this  anicle,  if  read  Coget!n  r 
as  they  should  W,  will  he  found   to  present  a  far  mon*  jnat   anil 
accurate  view  liuth  of  Old  and  of  New  Japan  than  ran  be  gsthemi 
from  the  previous  literature  of  the  subject.      Even  tlie  classical 
history  of  Kaempfer  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  exbatutire  and 
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work  of  Sir  E,  Rccd  ;  whilst  Miss  Binl  has  ^iren  us  the 

.  u  well   as,  let    us  say  it    at    oner,  the  most   impartial 

It  we  have  yc\.  mot  with   of  the  actual  amdition   of  the 

nese  pt*ople,  and  Mr.  JMounse^'s  brilliiuit  mcmrigraph    rr- 

the  causes  and  fortunes  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Satsuina 

lerminated  in  the  happy  completion  of  the  unity  of  the 

jA  ilistinguisbed  politician,  an  experienced  man  of  business, 

itist  of  repute,  and  a  literary  craftsman  of  no  mean  ordcr^ 

E.  Reed  has  shown  no  less  industry  and  acumen  in  the  selec- 

d'his  materials  than  skill  in  their  arran^ment  and  preccn- 

But  his  conclusions  do  not  always  commend  thcmselrcs 

lo  BOT  judgment.     On   this   point  we   shall   have  more  to  say 

idy  :  for  the  moment,  we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  facts 

author  has  gathered  together  than  with  the  inferences  he  hag 

from  them, 
iftcr  describing  the  land  and  its  climate,  somewhat  exaggerate 
\,  \a  our  opinion,  the  merits  of  the  latter — about  which  Miss 
rery  truly  remarks,  *The  traveller's  opinion  of  the  climate 
very  much  npon  whether  lie  goes  to  Japan  from  the 
or  west:  if  from  Singapore  or  China,  he  pronounces  it 
Incing,  healthful,  delicious;  if  from  Caliibrnia,  damp,  misty, 
roerrating' — Sir  E.  Reed  approaches  the  vexed  and  difficult 
Ion  of  tlie  origin  of  its  inKabitants,  laying  considerable 
ppon  a  new  theory  of  Japanese  descent  broache<l  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  sees  in  them  a  Turano-African  racu;,  which 
Cod  very  difficult  of  acceptance.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
itl  that  more  than  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  Aino 
"  nins  in  the  veins  of  the  Japanese  peasant.  Mr.  Griffis's 
I,  quoted  by  our  author,  that  '  in  scores  of  striking 
the  very  peculiar  ideas,  customs,  and  sujierstitions  of 
Jw  Japanese  and  Aimw  are  the  same  or  but  slightly  modiSed,* 
■  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  as  Miss  Bird's  account  of  the 
loo  aborigines  amply  prores.  The  Ainos  arc,  indeed,  as 
"nlilie  ihe  Japanese,  physically  and  morally,  in  habits,  religion, 
■"J  in  langiugc — so  far  as  a  linguistic  comjiarison  of  the  two 
("iplcs  is  at  present  possible — as  any  races  of  man  well  can  Iw, 
*^^  bate  adopted  few  of  their  conquerors'  usages  other  than  the 
w"fB  of  fuddling  themselves  with  sakS,  and  the  worship  of  a 
■ngle  deified  hero,  Voshitsune,  the  famous  brother  of  the  first 
J»pwiese  Shogun.  The  problem  is  one  that  still  awaits  a 
*l«ioD,  whicii  we  venture  to  think  will  not  Ih-  arrived  al  until 
"♦  witliropology  of  the  Polynesian  and  Malayo-Polynesian  races 
'^  We  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
^u  E.  Rccd  found  *  in  the  villages  and  towns  generally  large 
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men  to  be  the  rule,  and  small  men  the  exception.'     Miss  BinTs 
experience  is  of  an  opposite  kind.     She  describes  the  men  u 

*  small,  uelv,  kindlv-looking,  shrivelled,  bandy-legg;^,  rDUAl- 
sbouldered,  concave-che*te<i,  ptM»r-Iooking  beings,'  and  the 
description,  though  unflattering,  is  certainly  true.  The  eipra^ 
sion  of  the  Japanese  countenance,  hovrcver,  is  gcneT&Uv  mj 
pleasing,  and  the  features  light  up  wonderfullv  with  a  snile. 
The  women  'are  as  a  rule  small  and  very  small/  and,  adds  our 
traveller,  quoting  Mr.  Anderson,  late  of  Tiikiyo,  'whenyonnp 
they  Ate  usually  attractive,  notwithstanding  the  undaiual 
outline  of  their  features;  the  neck  especially  is  nearly  aliriji 
beautifully  m*>delled,'  Miss  Bird,  on  the  other  hand,  suteiibi 
the  girls,  though 

*  "  appcariog  modest,  gentle,  and  plcflsing-looking,"  show  "  nolliuig 
like  even  passable  good  looks."  "The  coaes  are  flat,  Ibe  lips  llidt. 
and  the  ejc8  of  the  aloping  Moogolion  lyjM} ;  and  the  cximinixi  oarin 
of  abaving  off  the  ryrhrow<i  and  blackening  tfao  teeth  (tbaudl  Im 
oommoD  in  TdkiyA  tliau  formerly),  togothor  with  an  obvioiu  Ik&o' 
flonl,  give  nearly  all  faces  an  inano,  vacant  exprossiun."  ' 

This  judgment  we  think  a  harsh  one,  but  it  mast  be  admlltid 
that  the  women  do  their  vcrv  best  to  make  themselves  bidami 
by  excessive   paint   and   ponder,  and  h\  swatliing  tbemselresui 
an   awkward   hundlc<l-up  mstume.     Their  youth,  too,  npldlj 
fades  away,  tbcy  nurse  their  children  into  tbc  6fth  ycxtf  sih1,>* 
Mr,  Anderson  has  acutely  observed,  '  Tbr^c  years  of  inams|t 
Ciirr\'  the  girl  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  over  fiftcea  vest* 
of  her    youth.'*     Rut    the   delightful  case  and    grace  of  tboT 
raanners,    their   pretty   gestures,    and,   above  all,    their  nofiv 
voice  and  silvery  laugh,  constitute  undeniable  attractions,  >" 
which  it  were  as  unfair  as  ungallant  not  to  record  their  possessioo- 
Some  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Sir  E.  Reed's  first  volume  »^ 
taken  up  with  an  elaborate  summary  of  Japanese  history,  wbic3i 
our  space  compels  us  to  notice  very  briefly.   The  annals  of  Jap** 
are  not  inviting  reading.  Their  dull  monotony  of  partisan  waxi*-'' 
and  intrigue  is  unrelieved  even  by  an  episodical  struggle  for  m^^f 
great,  good,  or  generous  object,  while  the  people  remain  througj'** 
out  in  a  condition  of  scn'itude  or  cfTaceujent.     Their  histori*^ 
value,  too,  is  doubtful ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  compi  »'' 
tions  of  a  date  anterior  to  tbe  tlurteenth  century,  which  ^  '*'• 
indeed,  in  great  part,  mere  collections  of  myths,  legends,  »-  •*! 
traditions.     Tbc  Japanese,   however,  have  long  accepted,  fc_"*^ 
atill  to  a  considerable  extent  accept,  these  chronicles  as  veritat*^*^ 
history,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  obvious  Feasts- "H 
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they  demand  and  even  repay  an  attentive  study.     Sir  E.  Rccd 

has  been    carotul   to   make  his  epitome  as  interesting  as  the 

subjc>ct    renders   possible ;    the   labour,   perhaps,  was   the   less 

irksome  in  that  he  seems  to  shore  the  faith  of  the  Japanese  in 

the  trustwt)Tthitu-!>s  iif  even  their   earlier  annals.     The  art  of 

Mrriting  was   introilueed    into  Japan  during  the  sixth  eentury  nf 

our  era,  and  the  Kojikt  (■  Notices  of  Ancient  ThiuRs ')  antl  the 

'  Nihonp  ('Chronicles  of  Japan  '),  the  earliest  of  extant  writings, 

were  cutnpilcd  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.     Vet  the 

Japanese  g<>  back  to  the  year  6()0  B.C.  for  the  origin  of  their 

jsoaarchy,  and  gravely  tel!  us  the  very  day — the  7th  of  April — 

on  which  the  first  of  the  Mikados  ascended  the  throne  of  the 

Kccdy  Land.     The  one  certain  fact  to  be  extracted  from  these 

primitive  records  is  that  at  some  pcrio<i,  anterior  probably  by 

a   few  centuries  only  to  the  date  of  the  C4>in]>ilation   of  the 

Kojiki^  colonizing  bands,  comJng  from  or  through  Korea,  settled 

in  Japan,  principally  on  the  shores  of  the  fertile  plain  on  which 

ib«  modern  and  ancient  capitals,  Kiyoto  and  Nara,  now  stand. 

I  The   earlier   immigrations   seem   to   have   taken   place    before 

I  Chinese  tetters  and  civilization  had  penetrated  into  Korea,  after 

the  intHHluction  of  which,  fresh  bands,  less  numerous  probably 

than  tliUBC  which  had  precwlcti  them,  brought  a  knowledge  of 

the  arts,  literature,  and  polity  of  China  to  their  kinsmen  in 

Japan.     The  earliest  polity  and  the  earliest   Hteratare  of  the 

'  Imtter  country  were  wholJy  Chinese  in  fonn,  and  almost  wholly 

Oiine-*e  in  spirit.     The  elaborate  legal  code  known  as  the  Taihd 

,  Riyo,*   said   to  have  been  promulgnted  In  the  districts  within 

the  iuiui(-<ltatc  rule  of  the   Mikado   in   the  eighth   century,    is 

Chinese  in  style,  terminology,  and  substance.     Up  to  the  com- 

menrempnt  of  the  current  decade,  the  civilization  of  the  Japanese 

was   alinust  entirely  Chinese  in   character;    and   even    at   the 

present  day  the  acceptance  of  Western  civiliKaticin  is  principally 

j  amfmed  to  a  annparatjvelv  small  section  of  the  ruling  class, 

the  members  of  which  are  with  few  exceptions  ci-devant  Samarai. 

The  Samurai  are  probably  the  descendants,  with  more  or  less 

admixturt^    of   abiiriginnl    bhuwl,   nf   the    primitive  Chinese  or 

Korean  immigrants  ;  the  number  cif  Chinese  wuitls,  altered  only 

I  in  pronunciation,  received  into  the  language,  especially  into  the 

I  book  and  newspaper  language,  daily  increases,  and  it  is  still 

-donbtfu!  whether  silent  Chinese  influence  will  not  can^  the  day 

■ffainst  at   least    the    moral    aiul    spiritual    furces    of    European 

jxiivilixation.     The  almost  complete  absence  of  any  traces  of  an 

*  An  Intcroitlnfc  account  nf  this,  Viy  Mr.  C-  J-  Tarring,  will  be  found   En 
"VoL  in,  Pt.  2,  of  ttw'TmaMctiuos  of  liwAauUc  Society  01  Japan.'    (Loadon: 
'  sod  Co.) 
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indigenous  Japttnese  civilization,  and  even  of  anjr  notewortlijr 
dtrvrlopmrnt    <•!    the  rivilizatiDn    Introiltired    from   tlir    Middll 
Kinf^tloin,  is  a  rL'tnarkable  feature  in  the  history  uf  the  JapaiMM 
people,   and  one  that   should   be  carefully   borne   in  aund  in 
estimating  the  national  character,  and  in  drawing  conclasioiu 
as  to  the  real  meaning  and  pruhabic  outcxinie  of  the  political 
au(l  social  rhnngcs  nofr  in  progress. 

For  the  story  uf  the  medieval  wars  of  the  He!  and  Cien,  of  tlir 
usurpation  of  Vuritomo,  the  founder  of  the  Sho^unate,  aod  of 
the  deeds  of  Nobunaga,  Taiitosama  and  the  great  lyeyaio  ur 
Oongen  Sama,  the  first  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  and  the  ddfied 
hero  of  the  splendid  temples  and  shrines  at  \ikku — sonroeiof 
innumeralile  legends,  nmiaiices,  and  dramas — we  must  refer  oin 
readers  to  the  sixth  and  several  following  chapters  of  Sir  E. 
Kecd's  first  volume.     To  ourselves  the  most  interesting  ponim 

Japanese  history  is  the  Christian  epis«xle  of  the  sixteenth  and 
eventcenth  centuries.     H'c  altogetLer  dissent  from  the  b«nb 
judgment  Sir  E.  Reed  has  deemed   it   necessary  to  pass  upo* 
early  Christianity  in  Japan.     We  have  no  great  sympathy  witb 
Catholicism,  but  we  have  a  regard  for  justice,  and  justice  b»^ 
not  l>ecn  meted  out  to  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  that  fuib  i^~ 
the  Sun-Source  Kmpire.     No  records  left  behind  by  the  nati 
Christians  of  that  age  have  come  to  light,  and  the  only  ip 
genous    accounts   of   their  doings   that    appear   to   have 
preserved  are  the  compilations  of  the  enemies  and  perseoiUi 
of  their  faith.     Quoting  from  one  of  these  wricerSf  Sir  K.  Re 
says  of  the  early  missionaries  : 

'  Their  plau  of  action  was  to  tcud  the  aick  and  roliove  i\w  pt" 
aud  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  reocptioa  of  Ghrifitiaiuty,  and  tluiu 
coiivort  every  one,  and  make  tie  liirtif-tiz  proviaty*  of  Jagam  nijeri 
Portiujai: 

The  italics  are  our  author^s,  who  in  a  note  adds  hia  coorictic:^ 
that  the  words  thus  emphasized 

'  famish  iho  oine  to  the  tremendoaa  perseoatiou  whioh    befU. 
Christian  converts  eiilieeqaeDtly.' 

Again  (p.  199): 

' .  .  .  The  Jestiit  toissionaries  aud  their  converts,  ''"«t*Ht  of 
muudiug  thoir  ndigton  by  the  preaching  of  thu  gospel,  by  fi 
examples  of  godliness  and  charity  in  their  own  lives,  and  by  tbo  _ 
lore  of  truth  and  virtue  .  .  .  soaght  to  Bprcia<l  thoir  faith  by  tfaa  « 
arta  of  corruption,  abuse,  and  porsocutiua.     With  the  doublooaa 
Spun  and  Portugal,  famished  as  "  alms."  iufloenoe  and  snpport 
purohaHod,  tho  priests  of  tho  exJating  religions  were  insall«d 
attacked,  ^oir  idols  daetroyed,  their  shrines  and  tempJea  harut. 
people  WOK  iu  many  places  oommanded  to  beoome  Koniaii 
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by  tbeir  converted  lords,  the  oltematire  being  banuhmont  ftod  lo« 
of  sU  ibey  posseased.' 

And  (p.  296) : 

*  It  Bppeors  beyond  all  doubt  cortoiu  that,  as  tbe  Itoniau  CaUialiu 
miwrianiirioH  made  progress  in  Japan,  thoy  became  less  wue,  less 
prndeot,  and  loss  jxut  in  the  coarse  whicb  tbej  punued,  /JWji  or  their 
convertt  making  tvar  upon  the  Baddhist  yrie^  whom  timtf  caUed  deviU, 
UTcrthrowiug  their  godii  and  tumpk-s,  and  commanding  tiio  people 
cilhcr  to  bccomo  instant  converts  to  Gbristianity  or  to  take  thmu- 
salvcfl  uff  from  their  fiuailiefi>  tJieir  faomee,  aad  all  thay  posseesed.' 

Tht!  Itnlirs  in  tbe  last  extract  are  our  own. 

The  writings  of  Charlevoix,  tbe  cnrresjiundciice  of  tlie  mis- 
sionaries preserved  in  tbe  *  Lcltros  Eiiifiantcs,"  ami  Uie  various 
authorities  summetl  up  in  M.  Leon  Pages'  exhaustive  and  easily 
accessible  '  Histuirc  de  la  Chretiente  au  Japon/  demonstrate 
with  abundant  clearness  the  utter  lalsity  uf  these  monstruus 
accusations,  brought  by  Japanese  authors — tmnslations  of  ex- 
tracts from  whose  works  seem  alone  to  have  been  consulted  bv 
Sir  £.  Reed— against  the  Christian  fathers.  The  missionaries 
Moabblcd  among  themselves,  and,  doubtless,  were  nut  always 
wise  in  their  policy,  or  prudent  in  their  fervour.  It  is  ]K)ssihle, 
too,  tluit  the  convcrtc<l  lords  may  occasionally  have  compelled 
tbeir  vassuls  to  adopt  the  *  evil  doctrine,'  though  no  single 
instance  of  such  compulsion  can,  we  believe,  be  found  in  the 
reports  sent  to  Rome  by  the  missionaries  during  the  hundred 
years  that  Christianity  was  more  or  less  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Shoguns,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  facts  were 
wilfully  kepi  back  or  carelessly  posse<l  over  by  the  fathers,  that 
would  have  testified  to  the  success  of  their  operations. 

It  was  not  until  lt>14,  considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  visit  of  Xavier  in  1548  or  1549,  that  any  active 
measures  were  taken  against  tbe  Christians,  less  on  account  of 
any  positive  doctrines  they  professed,  than  because  they  dis- 
hrlipvcd  'in  the  Gods  and  Buddha,' which,  being  intprpnrted, 
proliiibly  meant  at  bottom  merely  a  disinclination  Ut  pay  Shinto 
and  Buddhist  tithes  and  church-rates.  The  proclamation  of 
lyeyasu,  of  which  au  interesting  sumtnary  *  is  given  p.  2'Jb,  can 
hurl  no  heavier  accusation  against  the  ^Bateren  '  or  Padri  tban 
tbat  '•  they  dislielieve  in  the  army  of  Gods,  ...  if  they  sre  a 
condctnuMl  fellow  they  nin  to  him  with  joy  .  .  .  and  do  him 
reverence.*  'If  tliis,'  adds  the  grrat  (longen  Sama  naively,  *  is 
not  an  evil  law,  what  is  it  ?'     It  is  true  that  the  *  Kirisbitaa  ' 
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band  is  in  the  preamble  cliarged  with  not  *  merely  tending  tfadr 
merchant- vessels  to  oxcbangn  commodities,  but  also  lonfpDg  to 
disseminate  an  evil   law,  tn  overthrow  ri^ht  doctrine,  so  thst 
the^  may  change   the  gnvcrnmcnt  of  the  countrVi  and  obLun 
possession  of  the  land,'  and  a  similar  accusation  is  preferred  in 
the  very  curious  account  of  Christian  principles  given  br  u 
expelled  Uuddhist  priest   and  quoted  on  p.  2U7.     Charges  (rf 
this  kind,  however,   were  mere  inferences,  not  drawn   by  tlui 
Japanese  themselves,  but  su^psted,  fiftv  or  si\ty   veATv  nftn  tlic 
xntToduction    of   Christianity,    by   the   Protrstant  rivals    iif  thr 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  for  thi>  cotnmen-!al   supremacy  ia  tbr 
I-'ar  l-ast     No  proofs  wluitcvcr  arc  cited  by  Sir  fe.  Reed — aonr, 
indeed,  hare  yet  come  to  light — other  than  the  assertions  of 
their  enemies,  that  the  missionaries  ever  tanght  or  sought  the 
suhvf^rsioii  of  the  Ja|mnesc  state,  and  It  is  but  a  cheap  sneer  10 
hint  that  they  ilid  not   intnKlurt-  the  *com{H>sing  dortrine  ti 
Christ's  love — peace  and  goodwill,'  hut  '  the  use  of  firearms  sad 
the  doubtful  blessing  of  imported  cannon,*  to  be  followed  op  in 
tlie  nineteenth  century  by  what  we  suppose  must  be  taken  as  the 
certain  '  bhrssing'  of  imported  ironelads. 

'J'be  opposition  to  Cliristiauity  that  arose  in  the  seventeftDlh 
centory  was,  indeed,  almost  whollv  of  a  political  character. 
Its  doctrines  became  obnoxious  because  they  were  connectad 
with  the  dread  of  foreign  subjugation,  suggested,  as  wc  haTi 
shown,  by  Protestant  traders— a  dread  that  has  ever  since  haunted 
the  Japanese  mind,  and  still,  perhaps,  forms  a  leading  element 
io  the  foreign  pdicy  of  Japanese  ststesmon.  The  political 
rivalries,  again,  that  kept  the  country  in  perpetual  turmoil 
during  the  Shogunatcs  of  Nobunaga,  Taiko,  and  Ivcyasu,  com- 
pelle<I  the  converts  to  take  sides  in  the  factious  wars  that  deso- 
lated the  land,  and  Christianity  became,  perhaps,  eventually  at 
much  a  political  as  a  religious  bond  of  union.  Mad  the  Chris- 
tian daimiyos  supporte<l  the  unifying  policy  of  the  Sboguna,  thai 
persecutions  that  culminated  in  the  massacre  of  Shimaban  im' 
1637  of  the  Mizcn  insurgents,  whose  rising  ts  said  by  a  native 
writer  Mo  have  been  mainly  caused  bv  the  bad  govrnimrnt  of 
the  reigning  prince,'  •  would  probably  never  have  defaced  the 
pages  of  Japanese  history.  The  persecuting  spirit  lingered 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  was  only  in  April  1873  that  tbAV 
notice  hoards  at  the  entrances  of  villages  and  towns  prohibiting  " 
tlie  'evil  sect,'  whose  doctrines,  by  the  way,  Sir  E.  Reed  likens 
to  lhos<?  iif  Buddhism,  were  removefl.  In  the  previous  year, 
the    strenuous    and    long-continued    exertions    of    Mr.    Adams, 

•  'CliHirUBnitj  in  Jnpan,'  by  J.  H.  Gabbins,  of  H.B.M.'s  Caii»u]« 
Jftpan.    *  Transactitisi  of  tlie  Assoelstioa  Soelctjr  of  JajMU),'  Vol.  VI.,  pL  1. 
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our  then  charge  d'nfTaires,  and  his  French  coUcagac,  M.  de 
Tnrenne,  obtained  the  release  of  a  numlH-T  ol'  native  Cliristinns, . 
whuse  only  crime  was  tbeir  t'uilE],  ami  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  mom  than  four  years.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
work  before  us — a  significant  incident,  if  it  was  the  fact  that 
ont  of  3000  who  went  into  prUon  barely  1000  came  out  alive. 
True  to  the  spirit  of  kindly,  if  occasionally  somewhat  excessive, 
ajlmiration  of  everything;  Japanese,  that  pervades  everv  page  of 
his  book,  Sir  E.  Reeii  finils  in  Shinto  a.  pure,  native  religion, 
ibnnded  originally  upon  the  conceptioti,  staled  with  amusing 
vigour,  that 

*  tlidre  existed  in  the  bogmning  ono  Ood,  and  nobodj  and  nothing 
LeaidfiS  .  .  .  vrhuHo  namo  dignities 

Tbb  Lodd  ow  ths  GsMTitB  or  Beivbh; 

«nd  next,  and  before  anybody  or  ncything  else  entered  upon  the 
4C6ue,  appeared'  two  other  gads,  their  '  niuiics  I'cflpectivuly  signifying 

LoFTT  PsoDucEK,  and 

DmKE  PRODUCEB.' 

I^ut  these  are  merely  synonymous  rpitliets  of  the  8un^  and 
the  Ja|>anese  originally  worshipped,  as  tlicy  still  worship,  the 
Sun,  as  the  most  pniminent  natitral  nhj(!4-t  and  as  the  source  of 
all  life  and  light,  lliis  is  not  inonottieisin  ;  at  first  probably 
the  Sun  was  reverenced  purely  as  a  natur-d  object ;  the  anthropic 
iilcas  involved  in  the  epithets  we  have  cited  had  n  much  later 
birth.  Whatever  remains  Shinto  may  possess  of  an  indigenous 
religion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  form  under  which  we 
know  it,  doctrines  akin  to  those  of  Taoism  have  entered  largely 
into  its  composition.  The  nivths  of  Shinto,  though  not  more 
repulsive,  as  Sir  \i.  Reed  justly  obserAcs,  than  those  of  Greece, 
have  found  no  Homer  to  enshrine  tbem  in  song,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  extract  from  most  of  them 
nny  poetic  meaning  or  to  invest  them  with  any  attractiveness 
fur  the  European  mind.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are 
collected  in  these  volumes,  to  the  pages  of  which  wc  must  refer 
the  reader  for  examples  of  the  mylbologiral  inventiveness  of  the 
onrient  Japanese.  Although  IJuddbism  is  tolerated,  the  ofhcial 
religion  is  a  sort  of  improved  Shinloism,  of  which  the  following 
three  commandments,  promulgated  by  the  Govemmeat  in  187^, 
form  the  basis. 

'  Thou  ebalt  honour  the  Gods  and  luve  tliy  country. 
Thou  shalt  clearly  midbrstaud  tho  principlo  of  heaven  and  tho 

duty  of  Man. 
Then  flholt  ny&n  the  Emperor  and  obey  the  will  of  his  Cottrt.' 

The 
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The  political  Ingenuity  of  the  last  frommandment,  espectaLJ^^ 
of  tbe  concluiting  portion  of  i(,  is  amusing. 

Shinto,  whatever  may  be  its  value  from  a  philosophical  polnr 
of  view,  has  undoubtedly  been  of  immense  service  in  presrmair 
the  unity  of  the  Japanese  Empire  through  many  ncissitadn. 
Its  canlinal  doctrine,  the  divine  origin  and  absolute  saprcmncy 
of  the  Mikiulo,  has  never  been  lost  si^ht  of,  cvpn  in  the  most 
troublous  times;  and  Voritomo,  N'obunaga,  Hideyoay  lad 
lycyasu,  though  thry  arrogated  to  tbrmsclves  all  exeeWin 
power,  never  failed  to  recognize  the  religious  and  legal  pny 
eminence  of  the  Mikado,  through  whom,  and  tlimugh  whom 
alone,  the  Gods  communicated  with  the  people  and  wildwl 
over  their  safetv  and  welfare.  Nor  has  it  fallen  before  dw 
learning  and  influeni-e  u{  tlie  Buddhist  clergv,  who,  indenl,  Hr 
not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  sought  its  downfall,  but  ratherto 
have  encroached  upon  its  domain  and  to  have  found  in  it  » tort 
of  natural,  as  opposed  to  a  revealed  Buddhism,  more  or  Im 
obscured  by  superstitious  practices.  The  Mikado  himself  wu 
often,  if  not  always,  more  or  less  of  a  Buddhist,  and  the  Japanwe 
generally  apjiear  to  have  riewwl  the  *  way  of  Buddha'  and  'ih* 
way  of  the  Goils,'  as  er^ually  certain  paths  to  happiness  and  W 
heaven  ;  the  latter  route,  perhaps,  being  rather  prelerred  by  itk* 
peasantry,  and  the  former  by  such  of  tbe  higher  classes  of  lodertj 
as  were  not  Confucianisls.  , 

Sir  E.  Heed's  disquisition  on  the  language  and  literaiQie    ^ 
Japan  is  fall  of  curious  information.     True,  it  is  not  fir*  frw**? 
errors,  but  Sir  E.  Kccd  dors  not  pretend  to  possess  even  a  mJ^^ 
mentary  knowlcilge  of  the  language,  and  his  mistakes  nre,  for  l»--'f 
most  part,  not  of  a  serious  character.     For  some  of  them,  iudce-^ 
he  is  not  primarily  resp^msible,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  statmne-'^- 
madc  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Brinklcy,  K.A.,   for  moir^''=* 
years   professor   of    mathematics   in  one   of    tbe    Govemme^^,' 
Colleges  in  Tokiyo,  that  •12,000  or  13,000  charaders   must  t^ 
stowed  away  in  the  memory,  beyond   the  reach  of  time  and   &9  - 
necessity  of  revision,  before  the  young  Japanese  can  fairly  sta-^* 
in  pursuit  of  science.'      Very  few  Japanese,  iu  |K>int  of  fact,  a»- 
masters  of  more  than  5000  characters;  with  3<J*)*),  almost 
book,  save  such   technical   terminology  as  it   may  contain, 
be  easily  de('iph<.Ted,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  for  a  knowIed| 
of   even    IMK)   will    carry    the   European    student    uf   Jaj 
literature.*     The   system   of  writing,    however,   is    sufficients^ 

complicate:^ 

*  In  lb*  OUaeM  TEnbn  of  Iho  BibU,  and  27  ntbn  hnoks  priaU^d  &t  tb^^ 
pt««i,  tlir.  Btiawghai  pKsbjtfriitn  MUuon  « mplr>yr<l  1, 100,000  obancten, bat  tt^^* 
5150  diftivHt  ehanctcn.  Jn  the  tnuuJ«tioii  erf  tlio  bcriptuiM  4U1  dtto«J»^ 
ohamctera  mrc  i»vd.    Iu  Uic  above  2S  works  13  chanotera  wen  foond  to  '' 
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splicaced   to    justify    its    Iwing    cbaractcrJited    by   Captain 

BHukley  as  '  a  terrible  blemish  ;  *  even  the  natives  spend  from 

in  U)  seven  years  in  acquiring  a  sufficient  command  of  it.     It 

Wmlaced  a  noble  tongue  to  a  dissonant,  broken-down  Chinese 

JBgun,  and  maintains  thn  Japanpse — if  not  to  their  own  hann, 

to  tiiat  of  the  rest  of  the   worhl — in  an    intt-llertual    isolation 

ibDOfh  which  only  scholars  favoured  with  leisure  and  possessed 

nT  great  patience  and  enthusiasm  can  ever  hope  to  win.     It  is 

*liuust  wholly  this  ditliculty  of  mere  decipherment,  that  prevents 

foTci^u   residents,    though    well    acquainted    witli    the  spoken 

MAgoa^,  from  beiii^  cji]mble  of  reading  ^a  ncws{}a|wr  article,  a 

book  or  a   letter,  addressed  to   them,*  and  not,  as  our  outlmr 

Affmrs  to  suppose,  the  ditlerence  that  exists  between  the  written 

Aitd  colloquial  vocabularies  and   styles.     Pure  Japanese  is,   as 

A^r.  Chamberlain,  in   a  passage  cited  by  Sir  E.  Uecd,  rightly 

•ayi, '  a  mellifluous  language,    in  which  '  it  would  bt?  hard  .  .  , 

*«fiDd  one  word  less  euphonious  than  another :  in  that  tongue,  so 

BfreQl  from  the  semi-Chinese  jargon  of  the  present  day,  every 

'lible  is  a  delight  to  listen  to.' 

Vp  cannot  accord  to  the  literatnrc,  properly  so-called,  of 
in,  any  very  high  rank.  It  is  at  best  an  echo  of  that  of 
^-^ioa.  Some  of  the  medieval  romances  are  pretty,  rapccially 
t^t  known  as  Takeiori  Monogatari  j  the  tale  of  Taketori,  and 
"^ay  of  the  poems  in  tbe  ancient  collection  (10th  century,  A.u.) 
^Hcd  the  Manyoshiu  (*The  Myriad  I^^aves ')  have  a  certain 
int  beauty,  M'hen  not  disfigured  by  puns  or  meaningless 
Jow  words,'  that  eke  out  the  metre,  such  as  it  is,  but  not  the 

Sir  K.  Ri-ed  passes  a  high  hut  well-merited  euloglum  upon 
_  *  present  Cabinet,  of  the  members  of  which  he  gives  brief  but 
^teresiing  biographies.  With  the  eiception  of  the  Premier, 
^'•aijo,  and  bis  Vice,  iwakura,  who  are  'Kuge,**  they  arc  all 
J^'^mbcrs  of  tbe  StitJuirai  cl.iss,  of  respectable  but  nut  noble 
•*«ieagp.  Most  «if  thpin  won-,  uji  to  IrtdfS  (ir  even  later,  among 
*■««  bitterest  opponents  of  Western  civilization  :  they  have,  how- 
*■*«■,  long  since  fully  recognized  either  its  superiority  or  the 
***ce«ity  of  its  adoption,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
*t»«T  rale  won  the  admiratiim  and  regard  no  less  of  foreigners- 
^Hu  of  their  countrymen.     Their  task,  however,  is  still  far  from 

Over  lUKW  times  each,  229  wtt  a,  tbooaaad  time*  «aoh,  Mia  3715  cbttraolerB  (maay 
("■KAsUy  tm  pboneti<vi  lo  render  pr«t)er  muoee}  less  tJiaa  iS  tiniM  each,  idiowiiig 
l^at  viu  a  kouwlcdeo  ot  khm  iSOO  chnracton  ami  ttioir  oompouutlii  llje  wLolt-  of 
^^SSwoiksmiglitbedeoiphflnMl  witb  iiltlftdlfflcuUr. 

*  Tha  *  Kugi '  were  nobles  of  tiis  Miktulo's  oourt.  of  biglicr  rauk  but  leu  po>w«r 
!*■>  tbe  * dttimiyA '  or  territorisl  nobility,  who  vcTftrappcnecl  toovnthtsHiizcninty 
_u»Bbeffua. 

being 
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being  alto<*cther  an  easy  one.     They  are  obliged  to  defer  Dwrr 
or  less  to  the  prejudices  of  an  immense  nrmy  of  bureaucrats,  in 
whose  ranks  the  more  energetic  i»r  monj  fortunnte  of  the  Samurai 
have    found    refuse,    while    the    |M)verty    ami    i^nraiire  of  tb« 
masses  constitute  serious   difliculties   in    the  way   of   eflectijiif 
iQQch-needcd  reforms.     No  constitutional  means  have  yet  been 
Klevised,   either  for   the   sufficient  expression  of  such  intelligenl 
public  sentiment  as  exists  in   the  country,  or  for  the  pcaodai 
acctmipljshment  of  such  ministerial  changes  as  may  from  timeto 
time  become  necessary  to  ensure  a  due  representation  of  tbelni 
public  opinion  in  the  Councils  of  the  Mikado.     From  the  npprr       I  '^ 
nnka  of  the  bureaucracy  there  too  ultcn  mounts  on  unwholcsoou 
atmosphere  of  intrigue,  in  which  healthy  governmental  adin 
becomes  impossible,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  futiuv 
of  Japan  can  only  be  permanently  a&sure<l  by  so  remiKlelling  llw 
construction  as  to  rest  the  power  of  the  executive  upon  the  intel- 
ligent assent  and  support  of  the  commonalty,  rnlightencd  snd 
instructed  by  a  free  and  well-informed  press.     How  ihis  reform 
is   to   be  accomplished,  to  what  extent  its  accompllshmeot   i* 
possible,  are  difhcult  problems,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  so1vc>< 
and  which  in  all  probability  will  not  be  solved  unless  and  un*'^ 
some  native  political  genius  shall  appear  on  the  scene,  adequs-*^ 
to  the  tank  and  sufficiently  favoured  by  circumstances  lo  brir"^*'^ 
it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.      The  Government   is   in  reali^^T 
an    oligarchy,    in    form    a    simple    despotism,    tempered    bj'  ^ 

Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the   Prime  Minister  and   tw— *^'' 
Vice  Prime  Ministers,  together  vith  the  heads  of  the  rari 
departments  of  State.     The  Emperor  is  a  man  of  large-min  ' 
and  lilK-ral  views,  and  de-scrvetlly  popular  with  all  classes. 
M  Reed,  who  had  the  honour  of  a.  personal  interview  with  h 
Majesty,  speaks  uf  the  desremlant  uf  the  Sun-giKldi-ss   in   tern^^*^'^ 
of  enthusiasm  which  the  recent  history  of  Japan  fully  ja«tifi<s--^' 
The  Kuwogb,  or  Empress,  has  won  the  love  of  the  people  bytl^*  -r' 
sweetness   and    affability  of  her   demeanour,  and  especially  t-^*' 
the  interest  she  exhibits  in   the  «luc«lion  and   elevation  of  h»  -^'^'^ 
sex.      During  the  last  ten  years  the  Government  has  put  an  '^"^"^  T^ 
to  many  abuses  and    accomplished   great   positive   reformB,   ^^^^J 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.     Among  the  more  presung  new^-'-**^ 
arc  the  remodelling  of  the  constitution  up<m  an  extended  repr 
sentative  basis,  the  enactment  of  a  more  humanr?  and  scientiJ        ^. 
penal  code,  of  a  public  criminal  procedure,  »nd  of  a  ctnle  of  ci*^  -** 
law.     The  position  of  women,  too,  is  still  deplorably  low,  ar^  „^»o* 
complete  emancipation  from  their  present  state  of  hamiliatii 
ihraldnm  to  their  male  relatives  is  an  indispensable  condition 
any  permanent  social  progress.     The  existing  laws  or  w 
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attnu  of  marriage,  succession,  nnd  ailoption,  reqiitrr  n  radira) 

nTiinn,  and  we  trust   that    tbc  Gi)veniinuiit,  with  the  nssUlanct; 

tl  the  poblic,  may  be  able  to  abolish  the  '  terrible  blemish '  of 

Utiaue  ciligT^phy  which  throttles,  imprisons,  and  i&olntes  the 

iaiellcct  of  the  nation.     With  questions  of  religion  the  Govem- 

Watdoes  not  appear  in  the  least  to  concern  itself.     Christianity 

Itatfull  toleration  accurded   to    it,   and  Ituddhisin  is  mUing  its 

■bad  again,  while  the  official  Shinto  is  dying  of  inanition. 

The  members  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy — the  real 

ere  of  the   country — are   almost    to   a   man   indifierentists. 

Vhu  form  of  religion,  if  any,  may  ultimately  commend  itself  to 

we  cannot  even  guess,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  con- 

3«i:ture  what  in  the  next  century  will   be  the  religious  condition 

o(  tie  masses.     Of  the  future  of  Christianity  in  Japan  it  is 

vlifficolt  to  speak  with  any  confidence.     Sir  K.  Keed,  as  we  have 

s^vn,  excuses,  if  he  does  not  applaud,  the  Japanese  in  their 

CDodemnation  of  it  as  hitherto  presented   to  them.     Miss  Bird 

<lNi  not  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  pro3]>ect3  of  the  rpligion  of 

Orijt,  whether  taught  by  the  Pnitrstant,    the  ('atholic,  or  the 

Greek   missionaries.      Against  the  Catholics   more  or  less  of  the 

**^  historical    prejudice    still    subsists.     The   Greek   missions 

"•aintain  an  active,  and,  we  believe,  pretty  succfssful  propaganda. 

•ft  do    not   rememlxrr  any   other  country  not  under  Ilussian 

^Qtrol  in  which  they  ore  to  bi?  found.     Akamatzu  told  Miss  Bird 

**^»t  he  thought  Christianity  might  make  progress  in  some  of 

^^  conntry^dislricts  hut  not  in  the  towns,  and  a  native  preacher, 

Mr.  Neesima,  was  of  a  similar  opinion.     Mr.  Fyson,  a  mission- 

^*y  at  Xiigata,  quoted  by  Miss  Bird,  finds,  however,  *  strong 

prejudices    against    Christianity    in   the  country,  and   extreme 

*^«Ufference  in  the  [city.*     The  medical  mission   work  of  Dr. 

•  ftlm,  of  Niigata,  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  successful.     The 

■Ajnerican  missions,  too,  are  extremely  well  conducte<l  in  Japan, 

«•  elsewhere.     Their  members  are  most  earnest  in  the  work, 

par  great  attention  to  education,  and  extend  their  operations 

*''itb  much   of  the  business-like  keenness  and   sagacity  of  an 

^nierprising  trader.     Of  Afr.   Neesima  and  his  labours.  Miss 

^jtii  gives  a  most  interesting  account     He  is  a  Samurai,  and 

"JgUy  connected.     He  was  induced  to  study  Christianity  by  the 

PfHisal  of  some  Christian  tracts  in  Cliinese,  which  he  ftmnd  In 

'^o.      He  went  to  China — it  was  at  a  time  when  tin;  Japanese 

••'^ife  prr>hibited  from   leaving  the  country — sold  his  s«-nrds  (the 

**l«nt  of  which  sacrifice  will  be  understiXMl  hy  thoae  who  knew 

.*pan  under  the  Sliogunate),  and  managed  to  find  his  way  to 

^Ijcrica,  where  he  studied  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 

*^*lly,  after  a  five  years'  course  of  theology  at  Andovcr,  took 

orders. 
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orders.  lie  also  visited  England,  where  be  was  mudi  in- 
pressed  bj  tbe  drunkenness  of  tbe  men  and  tbe  *  innocent  Cuv>» 
of  the  children.*  It  is  satisfactory*  to  learn  from  .Miss  Bird  tbat. 
*tbc  demand  for  the  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  (CraoiUled) 
is  increasing  rapidly,'  and  that  '  very  many  tbousand  capias 
have  been  sold  during  the  last  year  (1877),  and  there  muti  be^ 
altogether  a  prodigious  number  In  circulation.' 

8ir  K.  Reed  made  good  u»e  of  the  short  time  he  bad  ai  la* 
disposal,  and,  accompanied  by  his  son — wbuse  modest  record  o( 
the  general  impressinn  which  the  first  riews  of  tbe  countrr  MWl 
people  produced  upon  a  youthful  trnvcl  ler  shows  great  keennns  of 
observation — manageil  to  visit  all  the  treaty-ports  save  \iigst« 
and  Hakodate,  Kiyoto,  Nam  tbe  ancient  capital,  tbe  celebntM] 
^brines  of  Ise,  the  Mecca  of  tbe  Shintoists,  and  the  noble  old 
town   of  Nagoya,  of  which   we  do  not  remember  to  bare  ncl 
with  any  desrriptiim  in  any  prrvitius  writer.      At   the   last  Dm* 
tioned  place,  preserved  in  the  Shrine  of  Atsuta,  be  was  shown  ooc 
of  the  three  sacred  emblems  of  ^binto,  the  famous  Grn&s-mow' 
ing  sword,  stolen  by  a  crafty  serpent  from  the  Sun-gofldess  to 
the  dim   mythical  time.     The  opportunity  is  laid  hold  of  Cor  « 
digression  upon  the  Japanese  Sword,  which  under  the  picturesque 
regime  of  Old  Japan,  srvms  to  have  been  almnst  an   object  of 
aduration  with  its  wearers,  who  had  to  observe  n  minute  and 
peculiar  etiquette  in  its  port  and  use,  some  very  rurtous  details 
of  which  arc  given. 

From  the  deck  of  a  Japanese  steamer,  under  the  command  of 
an  English  captain,  Sir  E.  Reed  enjoyed  the  enchanting  dionuaa 
of  tbe  island -studde<l  inland  sea,  and  be  eml>ellis1ies  his  narrative 
by  quaint  stories  of  the  gods  and  heroes  whose  temples  and  burial- 
places  stud  its  picturesque  shores.  The  educational  and  indus- 
trial institutions  of  Kiyuto,  the  establishment  of  which  is  due 
mainly  to  the  energy  and  far-sightedness  of  tlie  Governor  of  the 
Western  capital,  struck  him  with  admiration  ;  and,  in  truth, 
nnwbcre  in  Japan  has  the  civilization  of  Eurojte  been  more 
faitlifully  and  tntelligently  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the 
culture  and  well-being  of  the  people.  At  a  tiflin  in  Kiyoto^ 
given  by  the  Governor,  our  travellers'  susceptibilities  wen* 
shocked  by  one  of  tbe  attentions  shown  to  them — 

*  which  conrasted  in  BCirviug  olive  a  largo  fish  takoa  iii  the  rooming, 
one  side  of  it  being  almoet  entirely  carvod  to  pieces ;  bnt  the  CftTTilie 
so  doDc— this  being  the  proof  of  skill  in  the  artist — that  tba  fiah  mm 
qoite  alive,  and  bad,  it  soetoed,  a  reproaehfol  look  in  iU  moving  mt 

as  it  was  hauilod  round.' 

Before  taking  leave  of  Sir  E.  Reed,  we  feel  constrained  to 
record  our  total  dissent  from  the  extremely  barsh  judgment  fac 
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upon  furnign  diploinacv  in  Japan.  \\\%  two  volumes 
;hout  pervaded  bv  a  spirit  of  extravagant  eulogy  of  his 
ftod  in  his  Introduction  he  prefers  or  adopts  a  formal 
lent  of  arrogance,  fraud  and  t_jTanny  against  the  Treaty 
Povm  in  general*  and  against  England  in  particular,  in  their 
(lieiliit^  irith  Japan,  vhich  we  believe  to  lie  wholly  unsupporteil 
Ikrihe  facts.  Utterances  of  this  kind  hare  been  long  familiar 
I  w  u  part  of  the  common  claptrap  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
llnong  Japan  party,  and  wc  arc  not  greatly  concerned,  even  if 
If  bail  space,  to  deal  with  tbcm  in  anv  detail  here.  Their 
plete  refutation  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Books  and  in 
■  diplomatic  correspondence  of  our  representatives  in  Japan 
[tie  days  of  Lonl  Klgin  to  the  prciient  time.  We  do  not 
»T  that  errors  w^cre  committed  in  the  earlier  period  of  our 
ficourse  with  the  Tycoon's  Government,  but  these  were 
wholly  orcasioned  by  the  ignorance,  in  which  Japanese 
tion  bad  forfvilly  kept  the  worhl  fur  o%*er  200  years,  of 
nature  of  the  (Government  and  polity  of  Japan,  and 
dally  of  the  powers  and  attributions  of  the  Tycoon  himself. 
1870  or  1871,  indeed,  it  was  <iifficult  to  obtain  trust- 
infonnation  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  adminis- 
uf  the  country  was  conducted.  In  some  of  our  pro- 
ending  the  Japanese  may  well  be  excused  if  they  discern  a 
nin  high-handedness,  but  Sir  E.  Reed  can  plead  no  such 
itification  of  the  deliberate  publication  of  hearsay  and  hypo- 
cbarges  of  dishonesty  and  tyranny  against  the  djplo- 
"•KTnf  the  West,  and  above  all  against  the  dtptomacy  of  this 

'liis  wo,'  ho  writes,  p.  ixiii.,  'who  aro  said  to  havo  delayed  the  rc- 
ncMn  of  the  Treaticfl,  to  have  objected  to  the  laws  of  Japan  having 
''■oiiable  application  ti>  forQignurfi,  to  have  attempted  to  force  on  tho 
^fn^  tax  iUcgitimate  trade  in  opinm,  to  have  ohjeotod  to  tho  closing 
*^  1^0  foreign  post-offices,  and  to  have  secretly  fomented  the  difficulties 
^^  China  on  tho  Loochoo  question.' 

He  adds  :— 

'TLo  members  of  the  Japaueso  cabinet  are  not,  bo  &r  as  I  knoT, 
'^  utthors  of  thflw  complaints ;  to  ms,  at  least,  they  were  exceedingly 
^ticcut  on  all  such  matters.' 

.Nevertheless,  a  few  lines  further  on,  we  are  assured  that  the 
^*«  recited  are  those  of  well-informed  persons,  and  '  were 
^"Toborated  by  such  of  the  ministers '  as  couhl  be  *  induced  to 
1^'dt  on  the  subject.'  Of  these  cliarges  none  are  true  in  whole 
^  '0  part,  and  we  challenge  Sir  E.  Heed  to  produce  any  justifu^- 
^'^  whatever  of  any  one  of  them,  other  than    the   Imise  and 
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irresponsible  talk  of  Dative  editors  and  of  namelesi  aaderlingt 
and  bangers-on  of  the  C^ovcrnment. 

In  an  appendix  are  printed  the  treaties  and  conrenlloru  in 
force  between  Great  Hritain  and  Japan,  together  witb  twfil 
lists  of  the  emperors  ami  }'car  pcrioJs,  with  tbe  dates  accordio); 
to  the  Japanese  and  Christian  calendars.  Notes  are  addnl  upon 
swords  and  s word-makers^  followed  by  a  comparative  table  of 
words  in  Japanese,  West  Afrit-an,  anil  other  languages,  dawn 
up  by  Mr,  Hyiie  Clarke,  which  we  take  to  be  of  doubtful  vaJBe, 
many  of  the  90-called  Japan<*se  words  not  being  Japanese  si  nil. 
but  Clitnest!  vocabh-s  pronounced  japomce ;  some  uf  tbem  wr 
are  wholly  unable  to  recognize. 

Of  Miss  Bird's  two  volumes  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  Umn 
of  too  high  praise.     They  fully  maintain  the  well-earned  repilt> 
tiun   of  the  author  of  'ais  Months  in  the  Sniiilwtch  Kles,  ami 
*A  Lady's  Life   in   the  Rocky  Mountains,'  as  a  traveller  of  ihr 
first  order,  and  a  graphic  and  picturesque  writer.     The  title  sbr 
has  chosen  for  her  new  book  is  no  misnomer,  it  was  in  rer? 
truth  in  journeyings  over  '  unbeaten  tracks  '  that  she  passed  the 
greater   portion   of    the   seven    months   she   spent    within    the 
ilominions  of  the  Mikado.     Few  foreigners,  even  of  thr  strongo'' 
sex,  would  have  had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  face  udj 
surmount   the   obstacles  which    n    trail    woman,   in    ill-bralth, 
accompanied  only  by  a  singlr  native  servant,  encountereti  in  hcrj 
cross-country  wanderings  in  'jinriksha,'  on  pack-horse,  uay  cvca] 
on  cowback,  fntm   Nikko  to   \iigata  and   thence  to  Awomort, ' 
over  bridle-patbs  and  rough  mountain-tracks  almost  unknown 
to    Europeans.      But  Miss  Bird  i«   a    bom    traveller,   fearless, 
enthusiastic,  patient,  instructed,  knowing  as  well   what  as  bmr 
to  describe.      Xo  peril  daunts  her,  no  prospect  of  fatigue  or  di«- 
comfort  disheartens  or  repels  her.      Httr  rare  powers  of  obsri^ 
vation  and  research  are  always  nn  the  alert,  fair  weather  or  foul, 
and  every  page  uf  her  book  testifies  to  her  possession  of  that 
supremcst    of  traveller's   virtues,   the   faculty    of  resisting^    the 
temptatitm  at  the  close  of  a  toilful  ilny  to  slur  over  the  unattrac> 
tive  anil  tedious  duly  of  writing  up  the  day's  journal. 

These  fascinating  and  iuslructive  volumes  arc  by  no  iiicaDS' 
easy  to  revit^w.  Tbe  minute  criticism  of  a  Japanese  scUuUr 
might  indeed  detect  inaccuracies  in  the  statements,  and  in  somr 
instancies  we  must  ronfess  oursrlves  unable  tn  accept  the  condn- 
stuns  of  our  traveller,  but  on  tbe  whole  we  find  ourselves  reduced 
to  plav  the  part  of  showman  rather  than  of  critic ;  and  even  in 
the  former  role  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty,  that  our  I'arulty  of 
selection  is  weakened  by  the  sustained  interest  and  exor-llenoe  od 
the  subject-matter  of  our  task.     VVc  must  beg  our  reBcIen  to* 
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rase  tbe  volumes  themselvM;  our  best  presenlmeDt  of  their 
contents  will  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  their  novelty  and 
charm,  and  fail  to  render  due  justice  to  their  brilliant  and 
talented  author. 

Miss  Bird,  though  dealing  with  a  now  well-worn  subject,  has 
broken  entirely  new  ground.  She  trrtvelled  through  districts 
Tery  rarely  traverBe<I  and  never  before  described  by  foreigners  ; 
over  some  portion  of  her  route,  probably,  no  foreigner,  certainlj' 
DO  foreign  woman,  had  ever  passed.  It  was  her  object  to  study 
the  masses  in  their  homes,  in  their  daily  lives,  and  amid  their 
usual  surmundings ;  to  jienetrate  into  their  modes  of  thought, 
and  learn  the  manner  of  their  hopt-s  and  fears,  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  Her  conclusions  will  be  unpalatable  to  some,  destroy- 
ing as  they  ilo  not  a  few  ilUisions,  but  it  is  time  that  the  truth 
should  l>e  told  in  plain  and  fearless  language.  Ample  materials 
far  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  tbe  piditical  and  social  con- 
dition, needs,  and  prospects  of  the  Japanese  people,  will  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  especially  if  read  together  with,  but  after.  Sir 
E.  Rced*s  work,  both  as  a  corrective  of  the  latter  and  because  in 
it  the  history,  religions,  and  trailitiuns  of  Jajtan  are  elaborately 
and  lucidly  set  forth. 

Miss  Bird's  lively  narrative  shows  that  she  has  not  lost  eitbnr 
the  sense  of  bnmonr  or  the  power  of  picturesque  word-painting 
that  have  distinguished  her  previous  works.  She  possesses  a 
•ingular  faculty  of  discovering  strange  characters,  and  converting 
them  into  devoted  adherents — even  a  wild  Aino,  Pipichnri,  was 
aabtlued  into  lying  at  her  feet  like  a  strong  jwtient  hound.  The 
portrait  of  her  servant,  interpreter,  and  factotum,  Ito,  is  a  fitting 

Kindant  to  that  of  'Mountain  Jim  '  in  '  A  Lady's  Life  in  the 
ocky  Mountains,'  though  the  two  worthies  arc  as  far  opart  as 
the  poles  from  each  other,  physically  and  morally.  Ito  was  a 
not  very  prepossessing  youth,  eighteen  years  old,  four  feet  ten 
inches  high,  Iwndy-lpggwl,  plain,  stupid-looking,  but  with  a 
rapid,  furtive  gl.nnce  in  liiseycs  that  seemed  to  show  his  stolidity 
to  be  in  part  assumed.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Tank  and  file  of  *  Voung  Japan.'  '  Nothing  surprises  or  abashes 
him,'  writes  Miss  Hird  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters;  *be  is 
obviously  quite  at  home  in  a  legation'  and  * se«ms  as  sharp  or 
*^  smart ''as  can  be.  .  .  .  Me  is  intrrnsely  Japanese  .  .  .  thinks 
everything  inferior  that  is  foreign,  and  delights  in  retailing 
stories* — which  we  may  venture  to  add  pan^n the t leal ly  were 
probably  pure  inventions — 'of  the  Imi)  manner  of  Englishmen.' 
But  *  he  is  not  a  gooti  boy,*  he  '  has  no  moral  sense  .  .  .  would 
tell  a  lie  if  it  served  his  purpose  ;'  has  'but  little  heart  or  any 
idea  of  any  but  vicious  pleasures.  .  .  .  His  frankness  is  startling ; 
Vol.  loO.  -No.  300.  Y  ho 
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he  desplsrs  the  intellects  of  wotnca,  but  flirts  in  a  town-bi 
fashion  with  the  simple  tea-house  girls,'     His  anxiety  to  speak 
ihc  ver^  best  English  led  sometimes  to  ludicrous  mistake^w      On 
one    occasion   Miss  Bird   remarked    '  What  a  beautiful    day  la 
thisT  and  soon  after,  note-book   in  hand,  he  said,  'Yon  say  a 
beautiful  day,  is  that  better  English  than  a  ^'devUtsh  fine  day," 
which  most  foreijfoers  say  ?'    VVe  have  some  suspicion,  however, 
that  Master  I(o  was  amusing  himself  at   his  mistress's  expense 
upon   this   occasion.      On   the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  lieen  a 
helpful  srr>-nnt  and  a  capital  interpreter,  and  Miss  Binrs  readers 
will  ewe  much  of  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  ihcy  will  derive 
&om  these  volumes  to  his  quickness  and  rersatility.     As  far  as 
dress  is  concerned,  it  is  only  by  the  *obi,'  or  f^irdle,  and  by  the 
mode  of  arrang'ing  the  liair,  llint  one  can  (ell  a  woman  from  a 
man.     The  women  did   not  appt>nr  to  Miss  Hird  to  possess  aaji 
pretensions  to  even  '  pass:d>le  {^ood  looks.'     Their  costume  yru- 
no  more  to  our  traveller's  taste  than  their  looks  : — 

"The  female  dress  is  snrely  not  graoefid,  tumbUng  off  at  th^ 
■hoolden,  as  tightly  draj^ced  round  the  hips  t»  the  most  inconTeoie'x^t 
of  Bullish  drogfics,  thuugli  to  the  frotil  not  the  back,  so  narroir  u    -^^q 
impede  loooniotion,  and  too  long  for  muddy  weather.    Tottering  w^.^x'b 
tnmed-in  feet  on  high  woodon  clogs,  with  limbs  so  tightly  Bwstl:]^^Qe^ 
that  only  the  ahortost  steps  are  posfiikle,  a  heavy  (thi^on  on  the  lie    .— ^^ 
and  the  mcmBtroHs  Iww  of  tho  old  giving  the  top-hoavy  woerer  "^       itfi 
appearoQM  of  tnmbUng  forward,  the  diminutivo  Japanese  woi^rz^siitA^ 
look  truly  holplcss.' 

Tlic  materials,  however,  are  often  unexceptionable  in 
racter  and  colour : 

'The  n-ife  of  Saigo,  the  Minister  of  F^lucation,  called  one  it-^^a^yil^ 
an  exq^nieite  Japaliese  dross  of  dove-colonrcd  Kilk  rr^,  with  a  pale 

BlUc  imdordroia  of  the  saniD  material,  which  showed  a  little  at^^tot  the 
neok  ond  sleeves.  Her  girdle  wm  of  rich  dove-coloiirod  eilk,  ~  with 
ft  ^toot  of  a  pale  pink  hloGHom  hovering  upon  it  hero  and  there.  She 

hM  no  frills  or  fripperies  of  any  description,  or  ornaments  e 
a  single  pin  in  hor  chignon,  and  with  a  sweet  and  charming  fac^ 
looked   as  gracefol  and  dignified  in  her  Japanese  oostomA  ad 
would  have  looked  exactly  the  reverse  in  ours. 

The  Japanese   come  "ff  badly  wlicn    compared    side  by  ^=-    *^*J'^ 
with    their   Celestial    nciglihours.     The   contrast    between  "'" 

sturdy,  broad-shouldered,  regular- featured  Celestials,  who  thu^"**""? 
the  streets  of  Kobe  and  Yokohama,  with  the  meagre  wircnJs^-*™ 
natives,  who  shulGe  awkwardly  by  <ni  high  wooden  pattens  *  "' 
in  slip-shod  straw  sandala,  is  a  striking  and  an  instructive  on^  ^^' 

*  One  cannot  he  a  day  in  Yokohama  without  stating  quite  a  diSarg^^^^^ 
(dsn  of  orientals  from  tho  small,  thinly  dressed,  and  usoaUj  poL^^g^ 
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looking  Jftponese.  Of  th«  2500  dunanien  who  reside  in  Japan,  orer 
1100  tre  in  Yokohama,  and  if  they  were  suddenly  minuvfid,  hnsinew 
wtiuld  cnme  to  au  abrupt  bait.  Hero,  as  crury-wb^re,  the  OhineM 
unmigrant  is  making  himscdf  indispon^blc.  Ho  waLkti  through  tho 
streeto  trith  his  Hwingiag  t^ait  and  air  of  completa  self-Ofnuplacency, 
aa  thon^h  ho  boluDgud  to  tho  ruling  race.  Ho  in  tall  aud  htg,  and  his 
many  ganncniR  with  a  handaoma  brocaded  mbo  ovor  all.  his  aatia 
pantaloons,  of  which  not  mnch  is  Boco,  tight  at  the  aukloa,  and  hia 
high  shoca,  whose  black  eatin  tops  aro  slightly  ttitutd  up  at  the  toes, 
mue  him  look  tiVBii  tuUur  aud  bigcer  than  ho  is.  Kis  head  is  mostly 
ihavoD,  but  the  hair  at  the  back  ib  plaited  with  a  quantity  of  black 
purse  twint  into  a  qiinite  which  naachea  to  bif)  kneefl,  above  which, 
set  vroU  back,  he  weani  a  atiff  black  satin  akull-cap,  without  which 
he  ia  never  seen.  His  face  is  very  yellow,  hia  long  dark  eyes  and 
eyebrowH  alope  upwardu  t<iwarda  hiti  temples,  hu  has  not  tho  voetiga 
of  a  bcanl,  ami  hia  skin  is  shiny.  He  looks  tborougbly  "  well-to-du." 
H«  ia  not  uDpleaaing-lookiDg,  but  yoa  feel  that  as  a  Celestial  he  looks 
down  Qpuu  yuu.' 

Vast  numbers  of  men  merelj  fulfil  tlur  functions  of  beast*  of 
flraaglit  nr  hunlpii.  In  Tokivo  alone  there  are  ovi;r  23,000 
'jinikshas/  n  kind  of  perambulator,  with  shafts,  drawn,  not 
pushed,  by  one  or  two  men,  and  doing  the  duty  of  caba.  A  few 
years  of  this  work  aHects  the  runners  with  various  forms  of  heart 
and  lung  disease,  and  not  many  nutlivc  five  years  of  it  Good 
runners  will  tn»t  furtv  miles  in  a  day  at  an  average  rate  of  four 
miles  an  bnur.  They  can  easily  keep  up  with  a  carriage  all  the 
way  from  V<ikobama  to  Odawara,  some  thirty-five  miles. 

The  shopkeepers  are  polite,  but  apaibciic.  The  subjoined 
hiunorous  account  of  their  way*  hits  them  ofT  admirably  : 

'  If  you  like  and  wish  to  bay  an  articlo  you  don't  ask  its  price-, 

bat  that  of  sevexal  other  things,  working  indificrently  round  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  vendor  aaya  ton  yen ;  you  laugh   as  if  you  were  very 

mach   amuse<1,  and  say  two  tfen.     He  latighB  deriairfily,  but  quite 

good-naturedly,  and  yon  put  it  down,  on  which  ho  says  eight  j/cn  ; 

yoa  laugh  again  and  walk  aI>uDt,  on  which  ho  looks  aniofiod,  and  says 

awron  ytn  ;  yon  8ay  carelestily  three  y^m,  ho  looks  nad  and  appears  to 

caleolato  on  his  fforo6on ;  yon  move  aa  if  to  go  out,  when  mo^  likely 

lie  daps  his  hands,  looks  jubilant,  and  says  ifurothi,  which  means 

'thai  yon  are  to  hare  it  fur  Ihrco  gftm,  which  poRBibly  ta  far  more  than 

at  is  worth  to  him.    If  tho  acUcrs  wore  sour  and  glatu,  this  procuea 

^ronld  be  unbearable,  but  if  yoa  ore  courteoua  and  smiling,  they  are 

ms  pleasant  au  ^Kioplo  can  bo. 

The  only  shops  that  make  any  show  are  the  toy -shops.  Sweet- 
meat shops  are  innumerable ;  so  too  arc  booksellers*  ahops, 
where  translations  of  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Darwin  are  common. 
The  'Origin  of  Species'  especially  has  a  large  sale.     There  aro 
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no  books  on  religion.  The  few  translatioos  we  have  ]onkr<i 
into  were  very  bad,  and  must  have  left  Uie  minds  of  their  rcmdm 
in  a  din?  state  nf  confusion.  It  is  singular  that  no  epitomrs  ur 
explanations  of  Wcitem  civilization  or  philosophy  by  natire 
writers  arc  to  be  found.  They  would  be  far  more  useful  than 
translations,  which,  in  view  of  the  impossibilliy  nf  rt-ndrnng 
the  Western  terminology  into  Japanese  with  any  d^rce  nf 
clearness^  save  hy  h>n^  paraphrases,  arc,  at  the  very  best,  awk' 
Ward  conveyances  of  Western  thought. 

Women  bold  a  very  inferior  position  in  Japan.    They  can  be 
divorced  at  pleasure ;  and  we  have  heard  on  Japanese  uutburiiy 
that  t>0  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  end  in  divorce,  '  so  bEul,' 
added  our  ungallaut  informer,  *arc  the  women.'    This,  hnwerer, 
is    doubtless    an    exaggeration— one,    nevertheless,   ipMieatinc  — ^ 
pretty  well  the  position   of  the  weaker  sex.     Crimes  agauisc=m 
women,  even  under  the  new  Codes,  if  committed  by  husbands^— ^ 
parents-in-law,  or  elder  brothers,  are  very  lightly  panishnl,  ir-^B^n 
some  cases  hardly  punished  at  all.    Miss  Bird  gtves(Tol.  i,  p.  32vt    '^^) 
in  extenso  a  curious  native  rode  of  morals  for  women.     As  »t^.^mn 
uamarried  girl  she  must  not  be  spoiled,  lest  *  she  quarrel  witfL.^nli 
her  husband's  relatives.'     Among  other  causes  for  divorce  sr-^K^jt 
disobedience  to  a  husband's  relatives,  jealousy,  and  a  '  cbatterin.^c3i^ 
tongue.'     Her  principal  duty  is  to  obey  her  husband,  to  cdr-^ki]* 
verse  with  him  '  witli  a  smiling  fare  and  humble  word,*  fliiiiM    mti 
'  ber   husband    to   be   heaven,    and   not    resist   him,   even   wlH^^^m 
angry.'     Above  all,  though  she  must  1}c  rigidly  chaste  berscf    -it. 

the  must  not   interfere  with   her  husband's  amours.      She   nia_^ .1, 

however,  admonish  him,  if  slie  do  9(.>  '  in  a  gentle,  kind  manne  ~r. 
The  bad  qualities  uf  women  are  love  of  slander,  spite fulne^^Bi, 
jealousy,  and  ignorance  ;  '  seven  or  eight  women  in  ten  ha— re 
these  maladicfi,'  hence  their  inferiority.  They  are  stupid,  ibcd — r- 
fore  they  must  he  humble  :  *  in  all  stations  of  life  the  wife  mi^^:>t 
stand  behind  her  husband.'  Kven  in  Japan,  however,  the  >■  ^•:x. 
are   beginning  to  assert   their  rights — to  the  great  liisgusl  oi  o 

writer  in  one  of  the   native   papers,  the  AMeiroftu-iassfn,  wbt^i'^^ 
eflfusions   came  under  Miss    Bird's   notice.     After  alluding         ^^ 
(heir  increasing  power  as  one  of  the  results  of  Enropcan  inliE^^' 
course,  he  instances,  with  considerable  scorn,  the  fact  that  amo^^c^B 
Kuropenns  men   are  not  permitted  to  unoke  in  the  presence  '^' 

ladies:  *tlie  reason  that  men  are  thus  prohibited  from  smokir'^v^S 
is  that  the  ladies  do  not  like  iL  But  if  I  smoke  I  do  so  ^"^ 
virtue  of  my  righu  as  a  man;  and  if  the  ladles  do  not  like  '^'j 
they  should  leave  the  room.'  To  adopt  this  custom  woi^^  -*" 
involve  *a  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  power.  .  .  .  At  pr 
there  Is  much  discussion  ...  as  to  the  relations  .  .  .  betwt^ 
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men  onil  women,'  antl,  if  care  ii  not  taken,  '  the  power  of  the 
other  sei  .  .  .  will  hftcomfr  so  overwhelming  that  it  will  he 
imposiible  to  control  it.'  The  mawes  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially on  her  journey  from  Nikko  to  Niigata,  and  thence  to 
Awomori,  Misi  Bin!  found  frightfully  poor,  and  repulsively 
dirty  in  their  dwellin]^  and  habits.  The  fact  is  the  cleanliness  ' 
of  the  Japanese  is  much  mote  apparent  than  real,  and  the  nisc- 
colourcd  descriptions  of  Japanese  life  met  with  in  most  recent 
works  upon  the  country  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  truth — 
which  it  I»  as  well  thouhl  be  mnde  known,  even  at  the  expense 
of  destroying  a  pleasant  fiction.  The  Japanese  bathe  frequently, 
but — 

'  The  bathing  ia  not  for  pnrificfttion,  hat  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
•eiuitoiu  loxury.  Snap  is  not  used,  and  friction  is  apologised  for  by 
»  goneral  dabbing  with  a  soft  and  dirty  towel.  ... 

*  These  peoplo  wear  no  liuon.  and  their  clothes,  which  aro  aoldam 
waiditid,  are  oonstantly  worn,  night  and  day,  ns  long  astboy  will  hold 
together.  They  tioal  up  thoir  houses  as  hermeticadly  u  thoy  can  at 
night,  and  herd  togelhor  in  nambera  in  one  aleeping-^oom,  with  iu 
atuiusphere  vitiatod  to  begin  with  by  charcoal  and  tobacco  famw, 
hnddled  np  in  their  dirty  gstrments  in  wadded  quilts,  which  are  kept 
daring  the  day  in  close  cnpbnards,  and  are  seldom  washed  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  The  tutami,  beneath  a  tolerably  fair  exterior, 
swarm  with  insect  life,  and  arc  rccoptaclos  of  diiHt,  organic  matters, 
Ac  The  hair,  which  is  losded  with  oil  and  bandoline,  is  dressed 
onod  a  wook,  i>r  lens  nftuu  in  thcoo  districts,  and  it  is  nnneooMary  to 
enter  into  any  dctailx  regarding  the  distressing  results,  and  mnob 
besides  msy  bo  loft  to  the  inuglnation.' 

Almost  the  best,  certainly  the  most  picturesque,  side  of 
Japanese  life  is  seen  in  the  temples  and  temple  grounds.  Of 
the  (^urions  mixture  of  gaiety  and  devotion  that  may  he  wit- 
nessed on  any  feast-<iay  at  the  famous  temple  of  Kwan-on, 
Aaakusa,  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Yc<lo,  a  vivid 
picture  is  given : 

'  Crowds  on  ehkttering  dogs  pass  in  and  out,  pigootts,  of  which 
fanndrvda  live  in  tho  porch,  By  t)vcr  your  head,  and  the  whirring  of 
their  wings  mingtes  with  the  tinkling  of  bulls,  tho  heating  of  drums 
and  gongs,  tho  nigh-pilcbod  drone  of  the  priests,  the  low  muriuar 
of  prayers,  the  ripiiHng  latigUter  uf  girls,  the  harsh  voices  of  men, 
nod  tho  general  buzz  of  a  multitude.  Thoru  is  vury  much  that  is 
highly  grotesque  at  first  si^ht.  Men  squat  on  the  flour  selling 
amolets,  rosarieB,  priutii^l  prayers,  incense  sticks  and  other  wares. 
Ex  volo9  of  all  kinds  hang  on  tho  wall  and  on  tbe  groat  ronnd  pillars. 
Many  of  these  are  nide  Japanese  pictures.  The  subject  of  one  is  the 
hlowiug-up  uf  a  steamer  in  the  Scmidagswa  with  tho  loss  of  100 
Ures,  when  tho  donor  was  saved  by  tho  grscu  of  Ewan-non.  .  .  . 
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Ko«t  of  the  pnjon  vera  offered  rupidlj,  a  locro  momentwy.  inUtlad* 
in  die  gnrglu  ti  carelees  Ulk,  Aud  without  a  pretence  of  revenOAe; 
bat  some  of  the  petitioners  obviouttly  brought  real  woes  io  sunple 
"faith."  1  specially  aoticod  tvo  men  in  Ktyliah  Eoropoui  clotlui, 
vhu  pro«trattid  themseWea  ovor  iwd  OTcr  agaio  ;  and  remained  befim 
the  altar  Beveral  minutes,  olTuring  low-Toicetl  prayers,  vith  clooed 
^00,  and  every  sign  of  gennine  ounpstnesa,  cuid  BeTCt«l  womoo  in 
ohrioDs  difltreu,  prohsbly  aboat  sick  persons.' 

Here,  too,  is  '  a  revolving  library  of  the  Bucldhtat  Scriptures,' 
of  which  a  *  single  turn  is  equivalent  to  a  single  ptous  penml 
of  them,*  an  advance  upon  the  fnmous  prayer-wheel,  so  comman 
in  Thibet  and    nut    infrequent   in   JapiUt.      Miss  Bird   is  ntTTTT 
tiretl  of  praising  the  courtesy,  giKxl-nature,  guicty,  and  gratle-^ 
sess,  of  the   people.     They  deserve  ber  encomiums,  bat  witb^ 
limitations,  for  it  must  not  be    forgotten    that  they  are    uaiii^^ 
capable  of  the  most  cold-blo4Hlf*d  ferocity.      Her  account  of  th^    r 
Japanese  mode  of  h(irae-bn>nking  shows  this,  ami   the  presn^^cst 
writer's  exprrience  of  many  yrnrs'  contact  with  the  pcMiple  ten^^^Sf 
to  prove  them  superficially   rather  than  really  kind.      Foreig       in 

visitors  commonly  sec  tbcm  at  tbcir  best,  on  holidaj ;—    ^j^ 

or  upon  their  good  behaviour,  but  residents  who  are  a<-quaiHte__Ljd 
with   their  daily  life  come   to   recognize  much  that    is  evil   w^Sa 
their  ireatinenl  of  the   nnprulectn).      The  Japanese    puny—       .^ 
sorry,  vicious  animal,  it  is  irar^  with  'three  nwrwmm/s   (nut  fc^r 
any  means  to  be  cunfuundctl  with   paces) — a  drag,  a  roll,  and      « 
scramble ' — has  an  especially  hard  time  of  it,  and  a  ^k>cicty  for 
tfae  Protection  of  Animnh  would   find   plenty  of  work  to  do  is 
Japan.      Violent  crimes  arc  far  from  rare  ;    up  to  quite  recently 
punishments  wen;  of  a.  most  barbanms  character,  and  the  use  « 
torture  in  judicial  process  was   universal.     Nor  is  Miss  nini 
quite  correct  in  her  assertion  that  '  the  Japanese  of  the  Treair- 
ports   are   contaminated    and    vulgarized    by   intercourse   with 
foreigners.'     Numbers   of   nc'er-do-wcels   and    illegitimates   srr 
attracted  to  the  Treaty-ports,  where  they  find  afauudanL-e  of  well- 
paid   work   offered   withuut  any    questions   being  asked.      Tiv 
vcllers  are  apt  to  be  unjust  to  the  foreign  community.     The 
vices  of  the  Japauesc  arc  indigenous,  not   importrtl,  and   the 
rowdiest  class  of  the  early  days   of   foreign    intercourse — tfa* 
ronin — has  completely   disappeared.      Their  politeness,  doubt- 
less, has  suffered,  but  the  politeness  of  the  Japanese  is  much  mure 
a  mode  of  external  manners  than  born  of  any  heartfelt  benevt^ 
lence.     Nor  is  it  fair  to  twit  the  foreign  resident  with  lack  of 
interest  in  the  country  and  its  people ;   the  charge,  indeed,  is 
not    true,   as    the    pages    of   the    'Transactions    of   the    Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan,    and  the  contents  of  the  several  daily  tad 
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-weeklj  English  newspapers  published  in  Yokohama,  abundantly 
show.  The  merclinnt,  hnwrver,  is  necessarily  much  occupied 
with  his  own  afHiirs,  and  liits  but  little  time  or  energy  left  for 
other  work.  'I'he  language,  too,  is  a  great  bar  to  any  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  Jnpanese,  ur  investigation  o(  the  many 
inieresttng  points  of  their  pollticat  and  social  condition.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  easy  to  pick  u]i  a  few  cuiiveniationa]  phrases,  but 
several  years  of  patient  study  are  necessary  tri  attain  siinicient 
command  of  the  languai^e  to  render  fruitful  enquiry  pitsi>ibie, 
while  the  absence  of  common  associations  renders  social  inter- 
course with  the  natives  at  best  but  an  interchange  of  frigid 
courtesies. 

Many  of  their  superstitions  arc  extremely  curious.  The  giKl- 
(less  Kwan-on  is  much  trusted  as  a  reliever  of  pain  ;  lunong 
the  famous  tableaux  exhibited  at  Asakusa  is  one  'of  a  man  suf- 
fering from  violent  headache,  who  is  directed  by  Kwan-on  to 
the  spot  where  the  buried  skull  which  belonged  to  him  in  a 
former  state  of  existence  is  being  split  open  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
which  is  growing  through  the  eye-socket.'  On  removing  the 
root,  the  pain  ceases. 

Every  one  wears  charms — even  the  '  smart '  Ito  did  so — 
figures  of  gods  or  saints,  or  amulets  from  Ise,  as  protective 
against  snakes,  foxes,  illness,  accident,  barrenness,  &c.  Mn 
sleeping,  the  head  must  on  uo  account  be  turned  to  the  north, 
because  that  is  the  position  of  a  corpse  after  death.*  It  is 
^ugerous  to  throw  hair  or  nail-clippings  on  the  bearth.  If 
jou  want  to  get  rid  of  a  tedious  visitor,  you  need  only  bom  a 
mora  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  clogs  he  will  have  left  in  the 
doma  {cntrnncc-yard) ;  a  fisherman  meeting  a  priest  will  have 
no  luck  that  day  ;  bad  fortune  is  sure  to  occur  to  those  who  put 
on  new  clothes  after  5  p.m.  ;  no  bachelor  should  light  his  pi|>e 
at  the  attdon  (lantern-lamp)  instead  of  at  the  hibadit  (brasier), 
else  he  will  not  get  a  good  wife ;  while  to  pour  tea  absently 
otherwise  than  out  of  the  spout,  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  approach 
of  a  priest.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  that  of  the  '  Flowing  Invo- 
cation ;'  the  liberation  of  a  soul  in  torment  by  the  wearing  out 
of  a  '  piece  of  cotton  cloth  suspcndn)  by  its  four  corners  from 
four  bamboo-poles  jast  above  a  quiet  stream,'  through  which  it 
is  hoped  passers  by  will  pour  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  dipper 
provided  for  the  purpise,  accompanying  the  compassionate  act 
by  a  short  prayer.*  Rich  jienpie,  it  seems,  buy  a  cluth  dex' 
ttrously  s<TajKHl  thin  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  hasten  the  prooess, 

*  fVe  bcUerc  this  invocatioD  is  nsnl  only  tat  wtnuea  who  have  died  iu  child- 
hiifh. 
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thus  illustrating  tlie  native  pmvcrb,  '  The  judgments  of  Hades  ■ 
(Irpenil  upon  inonrj'.' 

One  uf  the  commonest  idols  is  that  of  Daikoku,  the  Buddhist 
God  of  Wealth  :^ 

*  He  is  jolly  and  rogaiBh-lookitig  tteuaUy,  m  indeed  the  gud  maj  he 
who  leads  all  men.  and  fools  mciHt.  lie  in  Hliort  and  Rtoat,  wears  a 
cap  like  the  cap  of  liberty,  in  acntod  on  rico  bags,  holds  a  mallet  ia 
his  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  grasps  tightly  a  large  sack  which  he 
carrioti  over  hin  Bhniihlcjnf.  Tbu  luurikl  taught  by  this  tignra  has  long 
•ioce  been  forgottcu.  It  tenclics  liumility  by  its  lotv  ataturci.  Ite{ 
bag  represeDts  wealth,  requiring  to  be  firmly  held  irh«D  attained. ' 
Tha  cap  partly  Bitailcs  tliu  oycs,  to  koop  them  bout  duwu  on  the 
realities  of  tifo.  Tlio  mallet  represents  tnaniial  labour,  nod  the  rico 
bags  the  riches  to  be  acquired  by  foUomog  the  rules  which  raise  the 
lowly  I  TradcFH,  farmers,  and  all  who  have  their  living  to  inaku. 
iuoeRsaatly  propitiate  Daikoku,  and  he  is  never  without  offerings  and 
incoDse.' 

This  explanation,  however,  is,  we  suspect,  rather  an  ingenioosj 
Japanese  lancv^  ihnn  an  orthodox  rendering  of  the  meaning^ 
the  figure. 

Miss  Bird  went  to  see  a  iV5,  or  lyric  drama,  with  musical 
accompanimrnt,  but  foun<l   it   'most   te<Hous,  an<l    the   strum- 
ming, s<|ualling,  mewing,   and  stamping,  by  which  the  tradi- 
tional p'>sturings  are  accompanied  .  .  .  absolutely  exasperating.' 
A  comic  pastoral  that  followed  pleased  her  better,  the  dresses 
in  especial  being  *oxquisitelv  beautiful,*  and  the  whole  forming 
a  'lovely  spectacle.'     8he  was  invited  to  an  interesting  musicju 
entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Satow,  who  lives  luxuriously  in  a 
'beautiful  Japanese  house,  the  furnishing  of  wbich  is  tbc  per- 
fection of  Jnpanese  and   European  good  taste  and  simplicity.'  ^ 
Dinner  was  servptl   'by  noiseless  attendants  in  Japanese  drrss.*  ■ 
The    performers    were    thirteen    ladles    and    gentli-men,  of    re-  ^ 
morkably  dignified  and  refined  appearance,  who  'entered  with 
musical    inatrnmcots    carried    by    ser^'ants,   who   then   retired.' 
The  princip.il  pnH'ormcr  was  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  a  nnble^ 
man,  who   pliiycd  on  nn  exquisitely  made  antique    inatniment 
called  the  sAw,  lliat  nwded  to  hi'  iTtintitantly  wannttl  at  a  stand 
of  rich  lacquer  containing  a  charcoal  brasier.      The  dauisel's 
face  and  throat  were  whitened  with  powder,  and  her  lower  lip  ■ 
was  patched  with  vermilion : —  ■ 

*  Her  "  evonmg  dress  "  consisted  of  a  khnono  of  soft,  bnmze-gTecQ 
silk,  with  bIodvos  hanging  ntttrly  to  her  auklos,  an  under  vest  allow- 
ing at  the  nook,  of  scarlet  cr^pe  Bplashed  with  gold,  a  girdlo  of 
S^  yards  of  rich  silver  brocade  made  into  a  large  lump  at  ^e  bade, 
and  white  cloth  socks.    Shu  wore  a  large  chignon^  iuto  whic^  sgrns 
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ndttt  erfpe  vu  tnifited,  a  Inop  of  Imir  on  the  top  of  hor  bead,  and 
ft  Imm^  tortoiBO-sltcll  pin  with  n  bnincli  uf  piuk  cum]  at  udc  ctii], 
rtlric  thruugb  the  ckitftvm.  Tho  other  yotuig  lailic«  vrcrc  drcssul  iii 
Ummo  of  dark  blue  tulk,  with  hlue  ginllos  brucadod  with  Hilvor;  aud 
Qtm  two  elderly  widow^fl  wore  dark  silk  ktvtono  and  liaori  of  tho  same. 
The  mpD  all  wore  ailk  huknmn  and  haori.' 

Of  the  musical  perfcirmanre  the  visitor  lays: — 

'  I  WBB  excruciated,  and  nxperienped  twinges  of  acute  neuralgia, 
.  .  .  tlie  mnsic  waa  absolutely  monotonoua,  and  inflicted  a  scries  of 
dHappoiAtmeats,  for  orery  time  tlitit  it  socmod  to  truinble  apon  the 
«a«o  of  a  harmony,  it  rrlapMxt  intr)  otter  diiwonaiiue.  .  .  .  Tbu  vocal 
Mframance  was  nioet  excruciating.  It  eeomod  to  me  to  consist  of  a 
kyVHrlike  howl,  long  and  high,  varied  by  frequent  gutturnl,  half- 
■ippraaaed  souuJu,  a  bleat,  w  uwiru  rohiicutfully  lui  "  impure  shake," 
....  eminently  distrcsging  to  European  ears.' 

Solos  upon  the  siimiirn  and  kvkiu  (.Inpnnesr  (icldlc),  when  well 
executed,  are,  however,  by  no  means  uniilcasin;;.  Tlie  Jajmncsc 
MT  said  to  find  our  music  far  more  detestable  than  we  do  theirs ; 
and  a  *  promim-nt '  native  is  (|uotecl  as  delivering:  himself  of  tlie 
'ipinion,  with  proper  Jajwitiese  scorn,  thnt  children,  t-onlies  and 
Kunien  might  find  pleasure. in  European  music,  but  (in  educated 
Japanese  could  never  tolemte  it.  Native  nurses,  however,  ottcn 
catch  simple  European  melodies,  and  may  be  beard  bamming 
Ihein  to  themselves  with  evident  enjoyment 

It  is  curious  that  so  good  nn  observer  as  Miss  Bird  takes  no 
notice  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  gesture  from  ihe 
nrdinarv  conversation  of  the  Japanese,  whose  countenances  and 
voices  are  alike  wanting  in  expression  and  emotional  tone. 
The  smile,  however,  is  gay  and  pleasing,  and  ■  airious  low, 
hoarse,  guttural  tone  denotes  anger.  The  language  is  singularly 
noemphatic,  and  possesses  hardly  any  terms  of  endearment,*  but 
on  the  <>lher  hand,  unlike  Chinese,  is  equally  poor  in  impreca- 
tive  or  vituperative  exprrsslons.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
to  watch  a  pair  of  acnu.-iintances  salute  <?acli  otbiT  in  (he  stn-et. 
As  tbry  come  in  sight  of  each  other  they  slacken  their  pace  and 
appnweh  with  downcast  eyes  and  averted  faces,  as  if  ncitlier 
Were  worthy  of  iN-holding  the  other;  then  they  how  low,  so  low 
as  to  bring  the  fa<re,  still  kept  enrerully  averteil,  <m  a  level  with 
Ihe  knees,  on  which  ihi-  palms  of  the  hands  are  presswU  A  suc- 
cession of  hissing  sounds  Is  next  made  by  drawing  in  the  breath 
between  the  closed  teeth,  interspersed  with  a  scries  of  compli- 
mentxry  phrases  uttered  with  great  volubility  in  a  sort  of  under- 
tooed  falsetto,  either  trying  to  outdo  his  friend  in  the  rapidity 
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and  extra vagatico  of  hi*  laagua^,  while  the  palnu  are  dUiscoU 
rubbed  against  each  other.     At  last  a  climax  is  ronrtt-  ' 
endeavours  to  give  the  pas  to  the  other.     For  some  in^ 
perhaps  for  a  full  minute,  the  polite  contest  conllnupS}  then  th 
ceremony  abrupt!}'  ends,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  one  capable  c.^ 
mine  but  a   bru«|ue  solution,  and  the   pair  pass  on    hurtlMil^y^ 
each  his  own  war,  with  a  look  of  extreme  relief. 

Miss  Bird  spent  some  two  months  in  Vezo,  the  northcmmo^B^ 
-of  the  Japanese  tslaiiils,  lying  between  the  main  island  and  th.^^ 
of  Saj^hulien,   or    Karafutu,   as    the    Japanesi-    rail    it,   recmt^^i 
ceded  by  the  Mlkndo  to  Russia,  in  exchange  for  some  iroillil^«^ 
and  distant  members  of  the  Kurile  group.     Vezo,  though  ii 
northernmost  point  touches  a  latitude  considerably  south  of 
Land's  End,  has  a  climate  of  singular  severity,  a  h*?min''  sooi 
fall,   and,  in   the   north,  a   Siberian    winter.      Its   area    is  eU 
upon  36,000  square  miles,  bf^ing  thus  larger  than  Ireland,  asd  it: 
popuIatioQ  IS  stated  to  be  123,000.     We  have  a  lively  descri{»^ 
tion  of  its  principal  town,   Hakodate,  a  I'rcaty-port,  and  ucm 
important  centre  of  native  trade,  but  becoming  gradually  de 
serted  by  fori^jgners,  of  whom  only  thirty-seven   were  foimil 
1m>  residents  at  the  time  of  our  author's  visit,  whilt?  the  Jai 
|M>pulatina   numbered  as  many  thousands.     A  valuable  aOOODB^ 
is  added  of  the  resources  of  the  islanfl,  and  of  the  mode,  In^ 
snr<-eS3ful  than  were  desirable,  in  which  thew  are  developrd  bpjr 
the    Colonization    Department    of    the   Japanese   Goveminnit 
The  cfial-fields  are  of  great  extent,  being  estimated  to 
one  hundred  aati  fifty  thtmsJind  millions  of  tons.      The  fisl 
are   conducted   on   a   magnificent   scale,  especially    the 
fishery,  which  rivals  that  of  Oregon.     At  UhiJcari  it  *  is 
the   sights  of   Jnjian.      Some    of   the   seines   are    4000 
length,  and  require  sirvi-nty  men  to  work  them ;  n  |iair  of  such, 
making   three    hauls  a  day,   sometimes    catch    20,000    salmofl, 
averaging  when  curetl  ten  pounds  each.*     The  industry,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  overtaxed,   from    ten   to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Ix-ing  levied  on  the  yield.  ml 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  aud  ctrtainly  the  most  oortltS 
|M>rtion  of  Miss  Bird's  book,  is  the  narrative  she  gives  of  lirr 
visit  to  the  Ainos,  among  whom  she  spent  some  three  weeks, 
a  feat  never  before  attempted  by  a  foreign  lady ;  in  the  pctfonn- 
ance  of  which  our  traveller  traversed  districu  into  which  Do 
European  bad  ever  previously  penetrated.  The  landscape  was 
in  turn  weird,  sombre,  and  picturesquely  sublime ;  wide  re*cbrs 
of  grey  sand  between  infinite  ocean  and  interminable  mar^j 
jungle;  dark  foreits,  knotted  into  a  tangled  impervious  mam 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  stout  creepers  and  cUmhers ;   lofty 
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mounuin  nagea,  dividing'  deep  rarinos,  and  overlapped 
intervals  by  bare  volcano  cones.  Her  itinfrary  extfinded  orer 
a  totfkt  distance  of  358  miles,  and  at  one  of  the  interior  villages, 
Biratori,  she  made  a  stay  of  several  days,  thus  aflbrding  herself 
ample  opportunity  for  collecting  infornintiun.  On  the  way  to 
V'uhets 

*  Tihe  rood  is  perfectly  level  for  tiiirtcon  mil*^,  througli  gravel 
'fi&t«  and  Bwampg,  very  moDotonous,  but  with  a  wild  charm  of  its 
own.  There  were  swampy  lakoB.  with  wild  docka  and  amall  white 
wntcr-IUieR,  and  the  sorrouDding  levels  wore  oavered  with  ruody 
gwwo,  flowers,  and  ireeda.  ...  A  dwaif  xoee  of  a  deep  erimson 
ooIoqtt  'vritfa  orange  medlar-shaped  hips,  as  large  w  crabs,  and  corollas 
throe  inches  across,  is  ouo  of  (he  fuaturos  of  Yeso ;  and  besides,  there 
u  a  large  roso-rod  cmvolndas,  a  bluo  oampootUa,  with  tiers  of  bells, 

•  bine  monkiUiood,  the  Aconitum  Japonirum,  the  flaniiting  CidjfMeijia 
'^tianeUa,  purple  afiter»,  grass  of  Parnaasns,  yellow  lilies,  auil  a  remark- 
iblo  trailer,  whose  dcLicate  leafage  looked  quite  out  of  place  among  its 
*'C'^**se  fiommndingK,  with  a  purplish-bniwit  campanolato  bluHHom, 
^ly  rcmarkablo  for  a  poculiar  arrangement  of  the  pifitil,  green 
"(fcTiMuu.  and  a  most  oQenaive  carriou-liku  ij4lour,  which  Ih  pmbably  to 

f'^*'«C[t  to  it  a  vorr  ubjeoLionsble-lookiog  flv.  for  purposes  of  fertil- 

_,     ^*Tie  Ainos  are  drsorilM'd  as  a  gentle,  InnfTensivc  race.      It  is, 

'*'^^ever,  certain  that  tliey  were  not  always  so,  and  tcrribl>>  tales 

told  of  their  fenicity  and  cruelty  in  former  times.     Nothing 

v«sier  than  to  arrive  at  false  conclusions  with  respect   to 

ages  or  semi>savagcs.      In  the  presence  of  strangers  they  are 

'tt  natural,  and  are  prone  to  give  such  answers  to  questions 

r^^"*  to  tliem  as  they  think  will  satisfy  the  questioner  or  stave  off 

*^tber  inquiry.     Ito,  who   regarded  them  '  us  just  dogs,'  was 

u^^*^)hably  not  always  a  careful  or  faithful  interpreter,  and  Mtss 

*.  id's   account   of  their  customs,  beyond   what  she  could  per- 

"*»ially    observe,  must   be   received    with   some   caution.     They 

^-^mpare  faroumbly  in  physique  with  their  Japanese  maiiters: — 

^^    '  After  the  yellow  akiun,  thu  stiff  horsehair,  the  foeble  eyelids  .  .  . 

.  *^kti  flikt  noses,  tbo  Kunken  chftsts, .  .  .  the   punv  physique  ■  .  .  and 

*4e  general  impression  of  degeiieracy  conveyed  by  the  app«Arance 

**f  tlie  Japaneso,  the  Ainos  make  a  very  singular  impression.  .  .  ,  Tbo 

^^ou  are  about  the  middle  height,  broad-oheeted,  broad-shouldered, 

*  thick  set,"  veiT  strongly  built,  the  arms  and  legs  j>^hort,  thick,  and 
^oBcnlar,  the  bands  and  feet  large.    The  bodies,  and  speoislly  tlie  limbs, 
Of  muiy  aro  oovenxl  with  short  bristly  hair.     I  have  seen  two  boy(< 
^hose  backs  are  covered  with  for  as  fine  and  soft  as  that  of  a  cat. 
*Xhib  beads  sod  faces  are  very  striking.     Tbo  foreheads  are  very  lugh, 
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broad,  and  promioont,  aod  at  first  siglit  ^ve  oue  the  unprowioo  of  u 
iinnsiial  oapiicity  fur  intulluctnnl  <]<-ri>li)})iiU!iit;  ttia  tmn  an  small 
and  set  lonr ;  tlic  nusos  are  8tr»iglit  but  sbort,  aod  bntail  al  Ihv 
nostrils;  tbo  rnontbR  arc  wide.  Imt  well- formed ;  ond  tbo  Upi  nnl/ 
ahmr  a  tcudisiicy  tu  fuhiufis.  Tlio  ocuk  ia  shurt,  the  craaiank  RnndMi 
the  chf^k-lioiies  low,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  faow  ta  anisll  aa  oi»- 
porcd  witb  the  nppor,  tbo  pocaliaritj  caIM  a  "jowl "  beiog  aaklKrfi. 
Tbo  eyebrows  aro  full,  and  form  a  straight  Hoe  Qcariy  Mmi  ih 
face.  Tho  (i^i»  are  large,  tolerably  deuply  set,  and  wery  beaotihl, 
tfao  colour  a  rich  liquid  brown,  the  expr«wioD  aiogalarl/  wft,  uJ 
Uio  oyelasbes  long,  silky,  and  nbaudant.  Tbo  skiu  baa  ib«  Itibu 
olire  tint,  but  in  uxnit  caHOa  is  thin,  and  light  ouough  toahuvlk 
dianges  of  colour  iu  the  cheek.  Tbo  teeth  are  amall,  regain;  lad 
very  white;  the  incisora  and  "eye-teeth"  are  not  diapropoiiiooilalf 
largu,  an  is  usually  tho  case  araooj;  the  Jupaunie ;  thci-u  ia  no  UaAttej 
towards  prognntlngm  ;  and  the  fold  of  integument  which  oooeeall  Iw 
upper  eyclida  of  the  Japanese  is  never  to  be  met  with.  Tho  fntnnii 
exprt-esion,  and  aspect,  are  European  mthor  than  Asiatic' 

TltL'  woodcut  on  pagi?  70,  wi-  mav  add,  faitbrullr  rfrprodttn 
ihe'Aiiio  Patriarch'  it  in  inti-ndt^  to  rfprescnu  The  itaian 
of  the  men  mages  from  5  teet  4  inches  to  f>  feet  6^  iticlir»; 
that  of  the  women  seldom  eicec^s  5  fort  §  inch — wrejj  a 
somrwhfit  wide  differcnci-.  The  tvumrn  are  prt'tty,  but,  liir 
the  men,  n-puUivrly  dirty.  Tlii'v  nre  tattotHnl,  *  not  only  with 
a  broad  hand  abuv<.>  and  below  tin*  miiuth,  but  with  a  haul 
aCTD&s  the  knuckles,  suucccded  by  an  elaborate  pattern  oa  tbr 
bark  of  the  hand,  and  a  series  of  bracelets  exteadiog  to  tlir 
elbow.  The  pn>a's><  of  disfigun'ment  begins  at  the  age  of  fire. 
TUl"  men  adhere  to  tins  custom  with  a  singular  tenacity,  aad 
begged  Miss  Bird  to  intercede  for  them  witb  the  Japaaar 
Government,  which  had  lately  prohibited  it.  Both  sexes  haft- 
low,  sweet,  musical  voices,  sad,  gentle  eyes,  and  wittniti;. 
couneous  ways.  They  ore  fond  of  cnrrssing,  and  even  kisMO^ 
their  children,  who  in  their  turn,  from  the  dav  thev  can  tuddlr 
about,  treat  their  parents  witb  a  ceremonious  rrvc-rrnce  vm 
touching  to  Ixdiold. 

Their  dwellings  are  not  dirtier  than  those  of  the  Japtnrw 
peasantry  in  the  less  fertile  districts,  and  are  far  sweeter,  owinx 
to  the  food  being  stored  in  separate  ^gmlowns,*  buUt  od  a 
singular  kind  of  platform  as  a  pnitection  against  foxes,  wolrea, 
and,  pmbnbly,  rats.  Of  their  religion  Alias  BinI  could  ('QI^j 
gather  some  vague  bints;  one  of  them  on  being  asked  wl 
were  bad  <Ieeds,  said,  *  Being  bad  to  parents,  stealiojCt  umI^ 
telling  lies;'  and  tn  an  enaniry  as  to  whether  he  tboug;bt  lb( 
was  *  a  giMKl  or  bad  place  to  go  to  hereafter,  replied,  ^  Hoi 
can  we  know  ?     No  one  ever  came  back  to  tell  us.*    We  are 

sure. 
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irever,  tbat  there  is  not  some  of  Ito's  smartni'ss  in  these 

sorely  terapteil  to  inst-Tt  Miss  Bird's  amusing  account 
its  of  Vezo,  the  crows,  and  her  magnificent  description  of 
she  encountered  on  the  puss  of  Ikari,  in  thi?  pnivince  of 
iri  on  the  main  island,  to  which  her  picture  of  the 
ig  plain  of  \  onczawa  is  a  fit  pendant ;  but  our  space  is 
(1,  and  forbids  further  indulgence  tn  the  luxury  of  quota- 

r'  m  these  attractive  volumes.  Both  Miss  Bird's  ;ind  bir  E. 
volumes  are  well  illustrated.  Among  the  numerous  wood- 
trea  by  Miss  Bird,  those  of  *The  Travelling  Restaurant/ 
Street  and  Canal,'  and  the  'Japanese  Packhnrse,'  in  the 
olumc,  are  singularly  faithful  and  spirited  reproduction! 
lanese  life  and  scenery.  We  cannot,  however,  praise  the 
ut  of  ^  Fujisan,'  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  libel  on  the 
shapely  of  volcanic  cones.  The  representations  of  Aino 
i  the  second  volume,  after  Japanese  skctchas,  possess  the 
I  interest  of  equal  novelty  in  subject  and  artist.  The 
kiaracteristic  of  the  full-page  illustrations  that  adorn 
Reecrs  work  is  undoubtedly  'A  Country  Scene'  (vol,  i. 
5),  representing  the  sowing  of  rice;  and  the  view  of 
at  Fuji,'  forming  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume, 
Ibe  unexceptionable,  save  for  the  artist's  omission  to 
to  the  lofty  snow-clad  summit  its  curiously  jagged  and 
larly  trifid  outline.  Sir  EI.  Rcfwl  lias  addcfl  an  intiTi'sting 
reproductions  by  a  Jnpant-'se  engraver  from  thr  works 
native  Caltot — the  now  celebrated  llokusai,  who  died 
lirty  years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety — well- 
>examplcs  oi  the  marvellous  fluency,  sincerity  and  energy 
[later  'ukiyo'  or  realistic  school  of  Japanese  art.  The 
these  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  sketch  of  '  Coolies 
ling'  (vol.  i.  p.  272),  that  of  the  'Origin  of  Hanging 
Ts'  (Kakemono),  and  that  of  '  Soldiers  in  Time  of  Peace ' 
i.  p.  300),  which,  if  wc  remember  rightly  the  original, 
to  be  rather  *  Soldiers  preparing  to  Arm  ;'  in  all  of  whii-h 
ngular  force  and  directness  of  the  nrtist*s  methoil  arc  as 
displayed  as  the  Hogarthian  richness  of  incident  that 
:terizes  the  works  of  this  master  contained  in  the 
niwa*  (Album  of  Rough  Sketches),  the  '  F'ugaku  Hiyaku- 
ibundred  views  of  Fuji),  and  a  crowd  of  similar  collections 
mrodurtlons  of  his  genius. 

ine  fourth  chajHtT  of  hi»  stK?ond  volume  Sir  K.  KetKl  gives 

eresting  and  valuable  account  of  Japanese  art,  the  peculiar 

tistinctive  excellence  of  which  he  fully  appreciates,  while 

its  deficiencies  and  limittHl  range.     The  Japanese  artist, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  urritet  ratbrr  than  draws  his  sketrlins,  reprodnns 
mthtn'  thnn  substance,  rarclf  travels  imt  of  llip  ronvr-ntionalili 
of  his  particular  .srh<K>l,  iukI  in  his  pit:t(>rial  cfTurU  ilisjthi^s  litilf 
tenderness  or  imagination  and  no  feeling  for  beauty,  lave  u  > 
rolourist,  thoug^h  he  is  not  devoid  of  fnncy,  and  has  a  special  tjt 
for  the  picturesque  in  landscape  and  the  (iTotcsquc  or  hamonns 
in  ftocial  life.  Rut  in  decnrativn  wurk  the  supremary,  witltia 
certain  limits,  of  JapanesP  art  is  now  well  mx^ized,  and  ill 
deft,  faithful  and  conscientious  ezecuLton,  the  art-workera  of  «U 
Japan  compare  favourably  with  the  beat  L-raltsmea  of  nwditnl 
Eur(>|ic. 

It  is  not  i-nsr  to  form  n  fair  estimate  of  the  national  chatacto. 
or  to  forecast  with  satisfactory  accuracy  the  future  of  tliii 
interesting  people.  The  difliculty  is  increased  by  the  £m1  tbii 
two  nations  differing  as  much  in  intellectual  calibre  ai  ia 
physical  appearance,  and  comprised,  roughly  speaking,  ta  tbe 
official  satnurai  and  non-ofhcial  hvinnn  (commonaltT),  re«pM- 
tively  arknowle<1ge  the  mild  sway  of  tbe  Mikado.  Tbe  alBwtt 
childish  gaiety,  tbe  courteous  and  gentle  dem(^anou^,  of  the  Uua 
class  nearly  disarms  criticism,  and  tbe  passing  traveller  It  not 
tempted  to  look  beneath  so  charming  a  surface.  But  to 
n-sident*  the  uglier  depths  of  the  national  charmcter  br» 
come,  perforce,  revealed,  and  the  judgment  the  two  distin- 
guished native  gentlemen  whom  we  have  already  menlioonl, 
Akamatm  and  Neesima,  expressed  to  Misi  Bird — that  Uu- 
principal  faults  of  their  coontrjmon  are  the  grave  ows 
of  *  lying  and  licentiousness  ' — is  difficult  of  rebuttal.  Dr.  Hep- 
bum,  n  very  old  resident  and  a  favourable  witness,  »}«• 
'The  youth  seems  to  be  a  model  of  nil  that  i%  frank,  nublF, 
impuUivp,  iilx^lient,  grateful,  and  polite.  'l*he  same  indiridial 
as  an  official  often  appears  the  incarnation  of  meanness,  deceit, 
ingratitude,  and  untruth,  though  always  outwardly  polite.' 
Their  cimrtesy,  even,  is  much  more  significant  than  real,  and 
often  wears  a  look  of  servilitr,  the  imtcomR  of  centuries  u 
oppression,  and  of  a  minute  and  burdensome  ceremonial  that 
took  the  place  of  moral  t^nXu.  The  specimens  of  the  ordiuarjr 
epistolary  slvle,  given  by  .VUss  Uird,  are  astonishing  instancM 
of  cringing  hypocrisy.  Women  are  not  treated  with  ritbcr 
courtesy  or  chivalry ;  they  are  the  mere  toys  and  slaves  of  tbe 
men,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are,  even  yet,  aflbrded  bat  a. 
meagre  protection  by  tbe  law. 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  country  and  the  chancier  of  the  laws  and 
instituiioiu  of  Old  Japan,  sulhciently  show  the  national  capMd^ 
for  ferocity  undcrlving  tlie  su{>erficial  smoothness  of  ordinarj 
intercourse.     The  popular  novels  and  pla)rs  are  made   op   oif 

scenes 
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scenes  of  slaughter  and  licence.  Tbe  terrible  puuialiment  of 
the  former  regime  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  remember  the 
Shiaagowa  execution-ground  previous  to  1808.  As  !nte  as 
1875  tbe  cries  of  tortured  priaoners  in  the  Yokubama  Kcncho 
formed  the  subject  of  complaint  b^  foreign  residents  in  tht^ 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  the  horrid  din  had  become  intolerable, 
uid  the  prisoners  were  in  consequence  put  to  the  question  else- 
where." W'e  must  judge  of  a  tree  hy  its  fruits,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  the  Japanese  had  little  if  ut  all  im- 
prorcd  upon  the  civilization  introduced  twelve  or  thirteen  cen- 
turies earlier  from  the  Middle  Kingdom.  That  civilization  is 
BOW  being  discarded,  save  as  regards  literature,  for  the  cirili- 
ation  of  the  West,  but  much  more  in  tlic  grosser  material  than 
in  the  subtler  moral  and  spiritual  forms  of  modem  European 
society. 

The  Japanese  of  tbe  ruling  classes  arc  distinguished  bv  great 
natural  intelligence  and  quickness  of  parts ;  by  considerable 
powers  of  mental  application  and  concentration  ;  and,  above  all^ 
by  a  splemlid  memory.  In  the  possession  nf  these  qualities  they 
mach  resemble  the  Bengalees;  but,  like  these,  an*  deficient  in 
modesty,  patience,  and  reflection,  and  have  not  bitlirrtn  displayeil 
mncfa  originality  of  thought  or  poiver  of  invention,  or  shown 
themselves  to  be  endowed  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
imagination  or  fancy. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe  Japanese, 
of  the  samurai  class  at  all  events,  are  racially  or  radically 
inferior  in  mental  and  moral  {>otentialilies  (o  any  nf  the  jienples 
of  the  West.  Their  defects  are  easily  explicable  by  reference 
to  their  past  history  and  the  present  social  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  tbeir  national  existence,  with  the  amelioration  of  which 
tbe  development  of  a  beallbier  and  higher  culture  may  confi- 
dently be  looked  for — a  development  to  which  an  abandonment 
of  the  Chinese  written  character  would  lend  a  powerful  impetus. 
T*he  principal  dangers  that  threaten  Japan  seem  to  be  the  tempta- 
tion her  rulers  have  once  ur  twice  nearly  yielded  to  of  involving 
her  in  Cnntinental  [wHlics  by  interference  with  Korea — which 
would  at  once  bring  her  into  antagonistic  contact  with  both 
Cbina  and  Russia— and  the  tendency  to  concentrate  all  political 
power  in  tbe  hands  of  an  irresponsible  oligarchy  of  bureaucrats, 
more  or  less  tinctured  with  European  notions,  likely  to  be  torn 
by  constant  internal  feuds  and  exercising  a  despotic  sway  over  the 
mosses  of  the  |)cople.  Against  this  tendency  the  only  safeguard 
lies  in  the  creation  of  a  really  representative  legislature  j  and, 

*  Out  of  some  two  binulrtd  soldiets,  reeentlj  finrnd  gailif  of  nntiny,  flRj- 
Ikivs  wen  ooodlemacd  to  tlostli  nod  ilwi. 

despite 
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despite  obvious  difficulties  and  i  neon  leniences,  wr  bnlirve  a  wic 
lilwrnlily  in  the  matter  of  popuUr  representation  to  be  tb* 
course.  The  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  &re  able  knd  coo*] 
scientiouB  men*  prudent  in  their  forci^  policy  when  not-i 
influenced  by  irresponsible  and  interested  foreign  'adviscni'w 
liberal,  pmlmhly,  as  for  the  moment  thev  dare  In  hr  in  tlint 
d(ini<atii:  p<jliry.  We  trust  ne  sliall  not  be  inisundenUxxI  la 
venturing  to  hint  that  more  rnnsideration  is,  perhaps,  giTto  to 
the  relations  of  Japan  with  foreign  Powers  than  their  iaport- 
ance,  compared  with  that  of  tlic  development  of  the  resourcetof 
the  country,  actually  culls  for.  We  do  not  regard  Jspui  ■ 
bc>ing,  or  likely  In  l>e,  a  wealthy  country.  We  agree  with  tbf  | 
views  expressed  by  the  Hon.  ¥.  Flunkett,  formerly  our  Chiip* 
•d'afl'aires  at  ^'e<io,  in  a  recent  admirable  report  on  the  mioeni 
resources  of  Japan,  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  £101111? 
bns  b<i?n  greatly  exaggeraled.  Xo  coiisiderahlc  exteosioo  sf 
the  cultivatiuu  of  tea  and  silk  is  to  be  looked  for ;  the  annUt 
of  rice-land  is  limited  in  quantity  ;  and  though  wheat  might  be 
cultivated  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is  actnally  practiced,  ibc 
«ereal  would  And  neither  a  home  nor  a  foreign  market.  Tbrn 
is  no  capital  in  the  country,  while  foreign  capital  is  exclodtd; 
and  without  its  aid  no  great  develujiment  uf  private  cAtcrpiiirb 
pos&ible.  But  in  certain  branches  of  manufacturing  indittor 
Japan  enjoys  and  may  maintain  an  undoubted  supremacy,  sv) 
in  the  extension  of  her  fisheries  she  may  find  a  new  soiuce  nf 
wealth.  She  mar  degenerate  into  the  condition  of  a  Sootli 
American  Republic;  she  may,  and  we  believe  and  fenrallv 
hopR  she  will,  become  a  fairly  prosperous  and  fairlv  pofreHnl 
country.  No  complications,  external  ur  internal,  of  anv  momeai. 
beset  her  path  ;  she  may  never  rank  among  the  great  Powcnof] 
tlie  earth,  but  the  glory  will  always  be  hers  of  baring  fin< 
among  Asiatic  States  shown  herself  capable  of  marching  in  lbr| 
fiirefroiit  nf  civtli7aiion,  almost  abreast  with  the  most  auTsarol 
notions  of  the  vaunted  West. 
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Tbinl  Edition.     London,  1806. 

2.  The  Correspondence  of  M.  TuUius  CicerOj  arranged  according  to 
ita  Chnmohgiral  Order.  By K.Y. Tyrrell  Vol.  I.  Dublin, 
1879. 

3.  Caiiliru,  Ciodius^  and  Tiberitu.  Bv  E.  G.  Bccslj.  Lundon, 
1878. 

4.  T/ie  Life  and  Letters  of  M.  TuUiua  Cicero.  By  G.  E.  Jeani. 
LiJiidon,  I8dO. 

WE  have  attempted  in  a  recent  article  to  criticize  the 
modern  view  of  C^sar,  set  forth  hy  Mommsen  and  the 
writers  of  his  scboot.  The  life  of  Cicero  forms  a  natural  srquel 
to  tbe  subject,  and  n  rnnsideration  of  bis  political  career  is 
necessary'  to  fill  in  the  picture  iif  the  Kotnan  Revolatinn. 

The  subordinate  pcrsonag-es  who  filled  the  stag:e  along  with 
Ciesar  are  not  unnaturally  Tien-ed  mainly  in  relatinn  to  their 
great  contemporary,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  is  evoked 
by  the  name  of  C.iesar  spreads  its  influence  over  the  judgment 
which  miHlem  writers  pronounce  u]>on  bis  adherents  and  bts 
opponents.  Professor  Ilcesly,  in  his  clever  but  paradoxical 
views  of  Cicero^  of  Catiline,  antl  of  Clodius,  has  submitted  him- 
self cnmplrtely  to  this  influence,  and  his  work  forms  no  bad 
specimen  of  this  i-urious  habit  of  dealing'  with  qucHtinns  of 
ancient  liistory  in  tbe  spirit  of  political  partisanship.  In  order  to 
make  a  free  field  for  the  syxtemati/eil  conjecture  which  be  presents 
as  history,  Mr.  Beesly  is  driven  to  disparage  tbe  extraordinary 
wealth  of  contemporary'  evidence  which  we  posiess  for  this 
period.  This  evidence  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  and  accordingly  Cicero's  statements  are  characterized  as 
a  *  carefully  cooked  narrati%'e,'  and  Cicero  himself  is  set  down  as 
*  tbe  lea«t  trustworthy  of  ancient  writers,'  whose  *  assertions  are 
worthy  of  notice  just  bo  far  as  they  arc  probable,  and  no  further.* 

Such  criticisms  would  be  exaggerated  even  if  applied  to  the 
speeches  and  letters  which  Cicero  published  in  his  lifetime. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  public  documents,  which 
constituted  an  important  part  of  the  practical  politics  of  Rome,* 
must  be  used  with  caution  as  evidence  for  disputed  facts.  VVe 
do  not  expect  absolute  candour  in  words  spoken  or  written  with 


"  W*  omst  rpPdt  oar  rendorii  to  Mr.  TjTwirs  Introdortion  (p.  xii.)  tra  a  jart 
and  ififrttad  sooouat  cf  tha  intlu«oc«  whiflh  Otceio'g  pablicstioui  vxflrctsed  at  tb« 
timo. 
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a   poipose,   and   Roman    manners   |>erniitte<l   a  mcklntneM 
assertion,   an    einggcration    of   sentiment,    nnd   u   rnum)m*«« 
invective,  which   may  easily  mislead   us  if  we  take  matlan  too 
literaDj  and  forget  to  discount  something  fnr  rhetorical  Ucmcr. 
But   the   private  letters,  and  especially  the  letters  to  Attiros 
lie  under   no  such  suspicion.      VVe  have  before   as    the  mt 
words  in  which   Cicero   recnrded  his  thntifirhts   from  dav  to  dtf 
in  all  the  confidence  of  intiinnto  friendship.      Cicero  was  itot « 
man  of  coul,   rautious    tcmpi-rnment,  afraid  to  commit  binntll 
to  opinions,  accurately  weighing  and  discounting  probabititin 
beforehand,  and  anticipating  the  work  of  the  philoNophic&l  hi(> 
torian.      From  the  Ii^tterx  of  sucli   a  one  wc  should  have  leami 
comparatively  little.      We   have  tu  deal  with   a   man  of  liielj 
mind,   quick   to   rttcoivc  impressions,   rushing  to  conclnuoi^ 
garrulous  in  expression,  and  sensitive  in  reflecting  the  prenil* 
ing  temper  or  drift  of  opinion.     In  communing  with  Aitimi 
he  never  pauses  to  correct  his  utterances  or  to  make  liis  wriuog 
self-consistent  or  plausihle.     There  is  no  reticence,  no  ecotMcni 
of  statement  \  every  passing  fancy,  every  elmllition  of  temper, 
every  varying  mood  of  exaltation   and  depression,  cverr  no- 
mentary  view  of  men  and  things,  finds  itself  accurately  rcflfcud 
in  IIk'sc  pages.      By  a  fair  ilsc  of  Cicero's  letters  we  may,  if  «e 
please,  look  on  the  events  and  the  persons  of  that  time  as  coo- 
temporaries  saw  them,  clothed  in  all  the  light  and   sliadv  of 
immediate  presence.      VV'c   may   see   men    as  they  lived  siii) 
thought  and  spoke,  actions  as  they  developed  themselves  bom 
day  tu  day,  rumour  as  it  was  propagated,  hopes  and  fears  as  tbcj 
formed  and  dissolved.      It  is  a  mere  trick   of  uncTilicol  laziiKti 
to  bring  sweeping  accusations  of  untrustwortbinoss  against  iDcu 
an  authority,  and  to  take  refuge  in  modern  conjecture  whencns 
bis  evidence  doe-s  not  suit  our  own  prepossessions. 

The  first  period  of  Cicero's  life  on  which  we  propose  to  dwelt 
is  the  year  of  his  consulship  {B.C.  63),  which  he  signalized  by 
the  sujipression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  Down  to  this 
time  Ciceni,  along  with  the  equestrian  order,  to  which  he  be- 
longed by  birth  and  fcH-ding,  had  occupied  a  position  somewhat 
antagonistic  to  the  senatorial  government.  Sprung  from  a 
family  not  yet  ennobled  by  office,  a  '  new  man,'  and  nevctti**- 
less  fighting  his  way  up  lo  the  consulship,  his  career  oeceskariiy 
ran  athwart  all  tlic  proprieties  of  the  aristocratic  r^ime.  He  ■ 
was  the  natural  ally  of  the  knlj^hts  and  the  democrats  in  tbafl 
joint  attack  on  Sulla's  exclusive  regulations,  which  they  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  in  Pompey's  first  consulship  (ac.  70).  He 
was  also  the  firm  supporter  of  Pompey  when,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  citraonlinary  powers  were 
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him  to  make  war  on  the  pirates  and  on  Mithrldatcs  (b.c.  67 
mid  66).  But  aliout  the  time  of  Cicero's  election  to  the  con- 
sulship a  shifting  of  parties  took  place.  Pompey  was  awny  in 
ihc  Knsl.  The  adtnisiiinn  of  the  knights  to  the  jury-courts  had 
leronvcd  their  chief  (grievance,  and  they  were  nlarmwi  by  the 
ippearancc  among  the  democrats  of  a  violent  section  which  was 
consolidating  itself  under  the  leadership  of  Catiline.  On  the 
suciol  side  the  prugramme  of  the  extreme  party  included  a  cry  for 
the  abolition  of  debts,  and  in  its  political  aspects  it  became 
evident  that  the  8trug<;L>  was  not  now  for  this  or  that  popular  or 
eqnestrian  privilege,  but  that  the  attack  was  directed  againut 
the  very  basis  of  aristocratic  republicanism  on  which  the  State 
wns  fuundcd.  The  natural  result  %vas  tbat  Cicero  and  the  middle 
partv  bcciLuie  sotnt-ivliat  alienated  from  allies  whose  projects 
bad  advanced  from  reform  to  revolution,  and  that  they  fa«gan  in 
self*dcfencc  to  draw  towards  the  nobles  and  to  adopt  an  attitude 
more  definitely  conservative. 

With  these  dispositions  Cicero  fubnd  himself,  as  consul,  rc- 
Bj>()nsiblc  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  face  to  face  with  a 
dangerous  rebellion.  Thus  much  is  uduttttcd  on  all  bands. 
Manlius  was  already  in  arm&  in  Etruria,  and  there  was  a  pai^y 
ua  the  city  ready  to  uphold  and  co-operate  with  him : — 

'  Where  are  wc  to  look,'  says  Mr.  Bondy, '  fur  the  party  of  Catiline, 
Ibo  party  wliich  thought  itself  Btrong  eooagh  to  revolutiuuizo  the 
State,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  was  within  an  ace  of  doing  so?  This 
tt  a  quesliuu  whioh  soiisililo  men  ore  not  ashamed  to  answer  by 
uiaundcriiia  aboni  *' dissolute  youth,"  "insolvent  debtom,"  and  "dis- 
banded soldiers."  Any  explanation  mnst  he  preferable  to  such  tnuia- 
parent  noDtiCDee.' 

The  *  transparent  nonsense*  is  substantially  the  stnlemcmt  of 
Sallusl.     The  effect  of  .Sulla's  confiscations,  he  says,  had  been 
twofold.     The  dis|«>s3es94^d  were  reduced  to  desperate  poverty. 
The  veterans  planted  on  their  lands  had   proved  bad   farmnrs, 
and  had  wdd  their  holdings.     The  adherents  of  the  vicHirluus 
side,  who   had   glutted  themselves  with   the  plunder  of  the  pro- 
scribed, had  squanderi-d  their  gains  in  reckless  prodigalitVi  had 
involvc<I   thcmsc!lve5   in   hopeless  debt,  and  now  longed  to  clcnr 
their  scores  by  a  fresh  civil  war.     Such  is  the  judgment  of  the 
contemporary  historian,  and  that  judgment  is  confirmed  by  all 
that   we   know  of  the   temper  of  the  time.      Xo   one   can    reail 
Ciren>  without  perceiving  that  tlie  recidlection  of  what  had  been 
done  within   the  memory  of  living  men   wag   a  dreadful    back- 
ground to  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  political  drama.     The 
worst  men  of  ail  parties  look  to  a  pruscriptiun  to  cut  the  knot 
of  their  embarrassments,  whilst  among  the  honest  and  the  mode- 
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rate  fear  and  suspicion  cml^Utcr  pnrty  rdntions,  and  make  tlt<^ 
tmaginntion  uf  men  c(nijurc  up  a  Cinna  in  the  person  of  C^rsar, 
ntid  !i  Sulla    in  the    person    of   Poiiipev.       So    far   from    being'] 
'transparent  nonsense/  the  nppcnrance  nf  a  Catiline  and  a  Cati-J 
tin.irian  party,  such  as  they  are  patntril  in  Cicern  and  Sallust,! 
seems  to   us   to  be  the  legitimate   consequence   of  the   bloo<I< 
witli  which  Sulla  had  cemented  the  fabric  of  his  constitution. 
Besides  the  aclual  conspirators,  it  U  not  surprising  that  a  gxeatj 
pnri  of  t]ii>  nddilr  of  Home,  stiflnl  by  slave-IalHiur,  pauperised 
and  denionilized    by  the  corn-distribulions,  with  everythinj;;    to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  should   hare  sympathizcfl  with    anr 
movement  that  promised  disturbance  and  plunder  :  and  Kome, 
a  city  without  military  gnirison,  and  without  even  any  tolerable , 
police  force,  lay  terribly  open  to  the  assault  of  a  few  desperatej 
men.      An    adventurer   who    cuuld    raise    and    arm    n    force    of  I 
30,000  men  might  have  had  the  city  at  his  mercy,  overturac*' 
the  x^vcrnmcnt,  and  filled  Rome  with  blood,  before  Pomp«^v 
could  have  returned  from  Asia  to  interpose  his  protecting  armj^- 
There  is,  we  think,  nothing  in  icseU  improbable  in  the  stor}' 
of  the  CatilinariaD  conspiracy  as  told  by  Cicero  in  his  pul>- 
liihed  speeches.    Some  of  its  most  important  details — the  stom^'^ 
of  arms    in    the   house   of    Cethegus,    the    letter   of   LeDlul«>« 
Ccthcgiis,  and  Statilius,  summoning  the  (jauls  to  invade  ItAly, 
and  that  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline  urging  him  lo  enlist  the  slaves 
under  his  banner — were  confirmed  by  the  public  confessions    *" 
the  accused  |>crson5  before  the  Senate.      Nevertheless  we  mi^"^ 
well  hesitate  to  think  the  evidence  of  Cicero's  speeches  suffici*^*)' 
if  it   stood  alone.      Atticus  was  by  Cicero's  side  during   tl»i* 
eventful   year,  so  that  we  Lave  no  letters  to  which  to  app*^*"* 
Happily,  however,  wc  can  call  witnesses  from   the  other  si"^- 
The    first    shall   Ih-    (Vassus,   n   bitter  enemy  of   Cicero,  wb*"*' 
Crassus  accuseil  In  Sallust's  hearing  of  having  trie<l  to  sul^^^' 
false  evidence  against   hiui  in  this  very  matter.     C'rassus,  ne'^' 
tbelcss,  publicly  declared    in  the  Senate  that   *he  owed  jt 
Cicero  that  he  was  a  senator,  that  he  was  a  citizen,  that  he 
fn^e,  that  he  was  alive;  as  ultcn  as  he  looked  on  bis  wife*    *~~ll 
liou<ie,  bis  country,  so  often  ilid  he  behold  a  blessing  that  Ci'^^'^B 
had  bestowed.'  *     Was  not  this  clearly  to  acquiesce  in  the  d^^ 
trine  that  the  plans  of  the  Catilinarians  included  incendian^^^ 
and   massacre?      We   have   no  record    of   any  similar  pre<^*  j 
statement  on  the  part  of  Cwsar.     Still,  when  we  find  him  f*'  | 
testing  thirteen  years  later  that  the  ^ultimum  Senatus-coH* "^  ' 
^m '  has  ne\er  been  resorted  to  *  excepting  when  the  cilj  ^■^jh 
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most  in  flames,  and  despair  filled  every  mind,  and  abandoned 
men  were  read^  to  dare  anvthinjr,'  *  wc  cannot  but  bciicve  that 
Css&r  yraa  referring,  nnd  would  be  understood  bv  every  Roman 
to  refer,  to  this,  the  most  f&moDs  revolutionary  outbreak  of  his 
own    age.      The    most  convincing,   because  the   most  full  and 
deliberate,  testimony  is  that  of  Sallust.     'The  literary  men,*  so 
Mr.  Beesly  is  plensptl  to  inform  us,  ^  have  stood  by  one  another 
as  they  always  do — likr  g^ainp- preservers  or  Whitechapel  thieves.* 
But  how  comes    it    that   literary  men    havo  only  one  story  by 
which  to  stand?     How  comes  it  that  they  have  received  from 
both    the    Roman    parties   an    almost    identical    contemporary 
account  of  tht>  character  ami  the  actions  of  Catiline?     Sallust 
was  a  grown  man  at  tlie  time  of  Catiline's  rebellion.     He  was  a 
writer  whose  style  gave  him  in  a  special  manner  the  ear  of  the 
literary  world,  t     He   was   a  partisan   and  an  officer  of  Caesar. 
His  treatise  is  mainly  a  political  pamphlet,  intended  to  set  forth 
ibe  action  and  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Ca-sar.     We  do  not 
believe,  though  it  is  now  the  fnshionabto  belief,  that  Ciesar  was 
sn    aci^omplice    in  the  plot ;    but   at  least  be  protcstptl   against 
the  execution  of  Lentulus,  and  afterwards  visited  Cicero  with 
punishment  for  the  hand  he  had  in  it.     in  Cfcsar's  apologist, 
tbeo,  wc  may  expect,  if  anywhere,  to  find  the  other  side  of  the 
question.     It  Catiline  were,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Becsly  represents 
ilim,  the  true  head  of  the  party  of  reform,  tlie  legitimate  suc- 
<:essor  of  Drusus  and  the  Gracchi,  *  whose  memory  has  sulTered 
a  martyrdom  of  nineteen  centuries  *  owing  to  the  calumnies  of 
C^icero — if  there  were  any  possibility  of  showing  that  the  charges 
brought  against  bis  associates  were  false  and  their  death  unde- 
served, should  we  not  have  the  extenuating  circumstances  clearly 
drawn  out  in  the  speech  which  Sallust  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Caesar?     But  of  all  this  there  is  not  a  hint.     Czesar  is  repre* 
sented    as   emphasizing   the    guilt    of    the    accused,   and   only 
insisting  that  even  to  punish  the  worst  criminals  the  law  must 


not  be  overstepped,  Wc  can  see  no  alternative  but  tn  con- 
clude that  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  well  known  that  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  for  an  advocate  tn  nltr^mpt  to  con- 
trovert them. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  Cssar  joined  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  proposed  a  severe  punishment  on  the  offenders — 
confiscation  of  gowls  ami  imprisonment  in  chains  for  life.^     He 

added 


•  Omwu.  De  Bell.  Oir.  i.  S. 

t  '  HallitBtiBna  ilia  t^rarttiu,  qn&  nihil  spud  tturet  Tseaiis  stqoe  eraditas  potMt 

CWo  pcrfcrtiutL' — Qui!\lilitiTi.  Itmt-  X.  i.  'A2. 
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adtJcd  bU  iu>rts  of  provisions  against  nnj  allcviotioD  ar  mniMioii 
of  die  senteacc.  His  proposal,  however,  '  kcops  on  thr  winrlv 
side  of  the  law.'  Denth,*  scuurginis;,  and  fine,  xhe  onlv  punisli- 
mcnU  known  tn  ancient  times,  are  the  onlj  ones  npiii 
the  law  provided  an  ap]>eal ;  and  Cicsar  lield,  or  i  '  <  ' 
hold,  that  the  administrative  authoritv,  the  Consul  acting  nnbrr 
the  ailvice  of  the  Senate,  might  execute  any  sentence  a^iait  tbfiir 
men,  unless  such  sentence  was  forbidden,  totulem  ccrbUt  I7 
the  law. 

Cicero's  contention,  on   the  other   bond,    is   that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  laws  in  question,  becaiiiff 
they  do    not   apply    to   these    men.      The    prisiitier^    he  nuilH 
tains,    by    overt    acts    of  cunspirnt-y    and   rtrbidlitm,    have  rao- 
stitutcd    themselves    public:    enemies;    and    an    eneoiy    ceaiUi 
iptofactOt  to  be  a  citizen.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ConuT* 
impcrium   justified    him  in    putting  enemies  to  death   withDUt 
trial.      It  was   an    incident    of   the   Roman    triumpli  that  tlie 
general,    bv    liis    naked    coininaiid,    onlerinl    the     execution    «! 
his  prisoners    in    the    very    diini.'roii    whore    Lentulus   and    hit 
lellowt  perished.     There  is  no  question,  likewise,  that  Catiline 
and  Manlius,  and  their  L-ompantous  in  arms,  were  at  this  nuimeot 
public   enemies,     liable    to    instant    execution    whenever    and 
wherever  seized-     The   debate   rajjes    round   the  point   whether 
I.entulus,  who  remained  unariiird  in  Home,  could  proiH*rty  cume 
under  the  same  category.     The  democratic  cxposiuon    of  the 
law  was  that,  given  a  citizen,   no  amount  of  treason,  short  uf 
actually  appearing  in  arms  against  the  State,  could  constitute  an 
enemy.     It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  n  matter  of  interprctaticin, 
this  view  seems  the  most  nntuml.     On  the  other  hand,  to  accept 
it  nii'^ht  place  the  State  in  ^rave  danger.     These  men  had  bec'tt 
taken  rcd-houded  in  the  act  of  corresponding  with  Catiline,  and 
of  inviting  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy.     The  danger  was  immi- 
nent.    Rome  was  full  of  intlammnhle  materiaU,  and  wo   hnro 
the  judgment  of  Sallust,  that  even  a  slight  success  on  the  part 
Catiline  would   have   sufficed  to  cause  an  outbreak  in  the  01^. 
The  action    of  the   Senate  up  to  this  point  had   been    wholljr 


thftt  Ibo  priMnera  ahoold  be  remnnded  till  t)i«y  coulJ  l>e  hnniglit  to  •  l«s>iJ  trial.^ 
The  ovidcnoe  is  latrioatf,  but  it  oia  bu  bIiuwh  UibX  Appiui'ii  rotuuu  is  frrrrxw 
rJlulilo  nitti  wluit  wo  know  of  tlir  nnlor  of  Uie  dL^ate ;  it  Is  nwrrlj  nn  iinrrl1ina;*ht| 
bv  witT  of  grttisg  over  aa  api>aii.Dt  inconsisteocjr betvtto Gmnr's  usutacal 
Ills  invi|)qeal». 

"  With  dtmth  is  nf  oatirsi>  cmiiited  the  oivU  doKUit'oqiitis  demloatlo,* ' 
dflstioyB  111-  IcgA  pcr»o«mlit]r  of  the flitison.    The  "penal  »mt1«k!c'  rf  Ini 
tttDdB  «M  K  'cnpital '  BuutfiicQ,  making  ■  iubd  Iha  'kutio  nf  his  poniituneBL 
this  is «  lat(.-r  rifiDciacM.    Tbrr  nearest  pnnttlc]  in  ropnhllcnn  tinuM  \b tli« li 
debtor  hMuU'd  orcr  to  irork  in  ebniss  fur  hU  cnxlttnr,  and  bo  one 
'ca^t(«  demiaulio.' 
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ineffectual.  The  folmLnation  of  decrees  agniDst  Catiline  aod 
Jklanlius  had  not  seiturcd  n  single  follower  from  their  standard. 
When  the  neivs  came  of  the  excciition  of  Lcntulus  and  hU 
auoaates*  Caiiline's  army  ut  once  melted  away  from  15,000 
to  3000.  Thus  the  means  which  Cicero  employed  proved 
admirably  5tted  to  the  end  proposed.  The  event  showed 
that  what  was  wanted  was  some  clear  unmistakable  proof 
that  the  plot  in  Rome  had  collapsed,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment dnred  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  apainst  the  ring- 
Jeaders.  If  Caesar's  proposal  had  been  accepted,  the  fate  of  these 
men,  notwithstanding  all  provisions  to  the  rontrary,  would  have 
been  left  to  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  the  conflict  in  the  field. 
Cicero's  action  made  their  punishment  an  important  element  in 
the  decision  of  that  issue.  VV*e  believe  that  Cirero  adopted  a 
somewhat  strained  interpretation  of  the  law,  though  that  inter- 
pretation had  the  approval  of  so  rigid  a  constitutional  purist  as 
Cato.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  be  acted  honestly,  and  for  the 
best,  in  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  He 
was  ix»[H)nsihle  for  the  safety  of  Home,  and  this  responsibility 
was  pointedly  brought  home  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate  con- 
fiding the  State  to  his  vigilann:.  Mis  best  defence  is  that  he 
broke  the  back  of  a  formidable  rebellion  by  the  death  of  five 
most  guilty  persona.  The  measure  was  of  disputed  legality, 
but  to  call  it,  with  Mommsen,  a  'judicial  murder,*  seems  to  us 
an  exag^'ralion  only  to  be  paralleled  by  Mr.  Beesly's  remark 
that  *  if  ever  a  statesman  had  merited  capital  punisbmeut,  it  was 
Cicero.' 

Still  more  strange  appears  Mnmmsen's  view,  that  there  was 
something  cowardly  in  Cicero's  asking  the  advic«  of  the  Senate 
on  the  occasion.  Tf>  give  advice  to  the  exL-cutive  iiiagislrute 
was  the  very  function  for  which  the  .Senate  liad  been  instituted. 
In  the  legal  responsibility  the  decree  of  the  iSenatc  could  make 
no  tliflerence.  The  act  was  the  act  of  the  Consul,  and  he  alone 
could  be  called  to  account  for  it.  Morally  it  gave  to  Cicero's 
action  the  solemn  sanction  of  what  was  prnctically  the  governin|^ 
body  in  the  State.  It  was  the  riglil  and  tlie  duty  of  every  Roman, 
in  performing  any  act  of  grave  importance,  to  seek  the  counsel 
of  skilled  and  trusted  advisers.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  father 
exercises  the  household  jurisdiction  over  wife  and  child,  and 
that  the  commander  in  the  field  confers  the  Roman  cilixenship. 
The  two  most  vital  institutions  of  the  Kotn.^n  crom mo n wealth, 
the  senate  and  the  jury,  owe  their  origin  to  this  same  duty  of 
jfiringand  taking  counsel.  A  tempt>rary  magiiitrate,  called  upon 
to  act  in  circumstances  of  public  danger,  with  obscure  and  dis- 
puted precedents,  would  hare  failed  in  his  duty  if  he  had  not 
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sought  tbe  approval  of  the  periDanent  conncil  prorided  for  bn 
bjr  tbe  constitution.     Moinmsen  seems  to  stmin  the  fa4^  of  ike 
case  to  suit  his  own  view  ol'  the  character  of  Cicero.     Tbe  man 
is  to  be  represented  as  weak,  cowardly,  and  time-serving.    Va 
we  find  him.  tn  disrcg'anl  of  personal  consequences,  actioff  widi 
vigour,  with  coolness,  and  with  niarkeil  saccess,  in  a  mmnentof 
supreme   fliffirult;y   and    danr;pr.     Mnmmsen   forgfts   that,  la  i 
mnii  of  mild  temper  and  of  cnnstitulionnl  timiditv,  hut  of  homsl 
heart  and  sincere  purpose,  there  may  come  a  moment  when  tlv 
presence  of  danger  and  the  stimulus  of  great  responsibititin 
raise  him  above  himself  and  endow  him  with  nnexperted  vipw 
and  intrepidity.     Thus  it  was  with  Cicero,     Transformed  hy  tli» 
greatness  of  the  occasion  into  a  man  nf  action,  hn  found  in  binv 
self  rcsuurcfs  of  ctiunifje,  the   memory  of  which  serveil   to  strsflj 
and    strengthen   his  character.     His  own  conscience  faiW  »[»■ 
provec!    the  de«l  ;    nowhere,   even    in    perirois   of    the    deepeit 
depression   ami    sufTering,    when   all   the  world   seems    lu   have 
turned  against  him,  do  we  find  the  least  hint  of  a  doubt  thai  be 
has  in  very  truth  been  the  saviour  of  his  country,  nor  do  the 
personal  misfortunes  which  his  act  entailed  on  biui  ever  leai 
him  to  regret  the  act  itself. 

'For  those  tiro  ui^^bty  generals,' b«  writes*  at  the  boginningof 
the  Civil  War, 'so  far  from  setting  their  ochicvcmenta  ahnvD  my 
own,  I  woidd  not  change  my  battered  fortmie*  for  theirs  which  ceom 
no  glorious.  .  .  .  Each  of  thorn  has  always  put  the  Bafety  and  tb* 
grtMhtnesii  o(  hia  country  afUir  his  own  supremacy  and  his  prtvate  ooa- 
venienoe:  I  am  snsliuncd  by  tho  proud  reflection,  that  tvbcn  1  haA 
tli«  power  I  did  the  State  good  serrioe,  or  at  any  rate  ucTer  bad  an 
intention  that  was  nut  loyid,  uml  that  the  Republic  han  faundend 
in  that  very  storm  n-bidi  I  foresaw  fourteen  years  ago.  I  take  thb 
approving  coDsctonce  with  me  as  a  coinpaniua  in  my  flight.' 

This  good  conscience  serves  Cicero  not  only  as  A  comfort, 
but   as    n   stimulus  to    straight  for  war<l    and    patriotic    action. 
He    feels    that    he   must   not   derogate  from   the  glory    of   hit 
consnUhip,    and    ibis    recalletlion    nerves    and    braeea   him    U 
cling,  in  spite  of  danger  and    inisgiving,   to  the  most  hoDournbI«J 
course.     There  is  true    biography,   as  well   as  good    rhetorical 
in    the  peroration  of  the  Second    Philippic:    *  I  defended    tbaj 
Republic   when    I   was  young,   I   will    not  desert   her    now 
am  old;  I  despised  the  daggers  of  Catiline,   I  will  not   qmil' 
before  yours.' 

Cicero's  success  in  the  suppression  of  ihe  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy  was   largely   due    to   the   unfaltering    support    of   thfc^ 
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equestrian  order.  The  fidelity  of  the  Hdman  Knights  during 
tlie  crisis  bad  heidcd  «vcr  f()r  the  present  thn  Itrearh  betwepn 
them  and  the  nobles  which  had  been  causeil  by  Sulla's  bitter 
bosiility.  Cicero  was  thus  let!  to  concei%'e  the  hope  of  a  new 
departuru  in  piditics.  Old  difTcrrncps  wore  to  Iw  burie<i. 
The  Itepublic  was  tii  be  conwilidntcd,  not  as  umltir  Sulla  by  the 
domination  of  the  one  section  over  the  other,  but  by  an  *  ordiaum 
Concordia,'  in  which  Senate  and  Knights  should  combine  to 
chfck  the  progress  of"  the  revolution.  The  scheme  was  not  a 
very  promising  one  ;  but,  under  the  conditions  by  which  Roman 
politics  were  bounded,  some  such  combination  was  the  only 
resource  for  thoso  who  were  not  yet  ready  to  despair  of  the 
Kepublic.  The  so-called  *  popular  party  was  obviouslv  in- 
capable of  governing,  and  could  only  serve  as  a  stalking-horse 
for  the  approaches  of  a  military  despotism.  For  a  lca<icr  of  the 
Reformed  Conservative  party  Cicero  looked  to  Pompey.  He 
was  to  be  the  Scipio,  the  soldier-cbief  of  a  frcc  Republic,  and 
(Jicerti  himself  aspired  to  guide  its  counsels  as  another  LetIius. 

The  first  condition  for  the  trial  of  Cicero's  Utopia  was 
granted.  Pompey  sheathed  the  sword  on  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Mithridalcs,  and  refused  to  found  a  despotism  for 
himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  But  here  the  favours  of 
fortuiu'  were  exhausted.  Pompey  had  not  the  sagacity  for  n 
political  leader.  He  feared  lo  commit  himself,  and  wouKI  not 
take  a  side.  Cicero  graphically  sketches  the  effect  of  his  first 
speech  to  the  people  on  his  return  from  the  East :  *  No  consola- 
tion for  the  needy,  no  substance  for  the  revolutionists,  nothing 
pleasing  for  the  comfortable  classes,  and  nothing  firm  for  the 
well  disposed.*  No  wonder  that  *jt  fell  flat.'  The  rank  and 
file  of  Cicero's  battalions  were  no  more  to  be  trustwl  than  the 
general  of  his  choice.  Each  section  had  its  own  favnurito 
abuses,  which  were  dearer  to  it  than  the  safety  of  the  State. 
The  Kqtiites  split  away  from  the  Senate  the  moment  Cato 
refused  to  allotv  them  to  repudiate  their  contract  for  farming 
the  taxes  of  Asia,  and  proposed  to  render  them  as  well  as  the 
senators  liable  to  prosecutions  for  bribery  as  jurors.  The 
nobles  were  partly  immersed  in  frivolous  luxury,  'so  stupid,* 
says  Cicero,  '  tbat  ihry  think  though  the  Republic  be  ruined 
their  fisb-|>unds  will  b<*  safe,'  partly  set  on  wreaking  their  spite 
against  Pompey;  they  Bceuicd  deliberately  lo  strive  to  make 
bun  feet  that  now  that  he  had  disbanded  his  army  he  was  no 
longer  the  first  power  in  the  State.  Thus  the  parties  wrangled 
over  petty  causes  of  disagreement,  unconscious  of  the  gulf  of 
Revolution  which  was  ojR'n  at  their  feet.  Of  all  the  prominent 
time,  Cat<)  and  Cicero  alone  seem  to  have  made  th& 
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good  of  their  country  the  first  object  in  politics  ;  neither  of 
two  possessed  the  insight  to  guide  her  alon^  the  path  of  refo 
Cato  had  not  even  the   acutoness   to   avoid  serious    practi^ 
blunders,  and   he   often   did  Ctrftar's  work  for  the  sake  of 
conscientious  whim.     Thus  Cicero's   ideal  parlj  melted  av« 
Ca-sar  returned  from  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  vear  fiO  B.r^ 
find  its  mati'rints  In  n  Mivtr  <if  disintegmtinn,  and  to  recompoav 
them  with  the  facility  of  genius  for  his  own  ends.     Id  an  iocnsb 
dibly  short  time  be  had  secured  his  own  election  to  the  conaol- 
abip,  and  had  struck   his  bargain  with   Pompey  and  Crautis. 
Henceforth  the  Republic  is  dominated   by  the  Coatiiiun,  sac/ 
when  that  coalition   itself  breaks  up,  nothing  is  left   but  prf- 
paratious    for   civil     war,       Cicero's    political    life     auflers   u 
eclipse  from  which   it  fairly  emerges  oidy  after  the  de«ili  U 
Cfipnr. 

The  view  of  the  great   conspiracy,  commonlv  knnivn  as  the 
'  First  Triumvirate,*  would    h*'.  incomplete  without  a  glances! 
the  comic  side  of  the  picture.     'I'his  is  pn>sonletI  in  the  person 
of  Clodius,  a  wild  VLiung  noble  of  ^lopuUr  bearing,  with  some 
skill  in  organizing  street  gangs,  and  with  a  scatter-brain  delight 
in  administering  slaps  in  the  face  tu  the  most  eminent  persons 
and    the   most    reverL-d    iiistitutitms    in   Rome.       He   6r5t  gains 
notoriety  by  being  caught  disguisctl  as  a  woman  Invatliug  ^^  W 
mysteries  of  the  ijona  Dea,  whose  privacy  was  polluted   by  the  ■ 
presence  of  any  male  at   her  worship.     Tliese  sacriGces  were 
held  in  the  house  of  Ca^sa^,  who  was  pnrtor  for  the  vear,  and  in 
pursuit  of  an  intrigue  with  Cu*s.ir's  wife  Clodius  thrust  himself 
into  the  company  of  vestids   anil    mutrons.     The  affair  cauaed 
great  disturbance  in  Rome.     The  virgins   performed  afresb  the 
ceremonies  whose  virtue  bad  been  impaired  ;   Ca-sar  dtvarcrd 
his  wife  :  the  pontifTs  declared  that  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
and  finally  *  the  secular  arm  was  called  in  by  a  discussion  of 
the  matter  in  the  Senate.     The  result  was  that  the  consuls  were 
instructed  to  bring  before  the   people  a  bill  to  cmistttute  a  court 
for  the   trial    of  the   ofi'endcr.      A   tribune,   Fufms,   proposed   « 
rival  scheme,  which  difierwl   from   that  oi  the  Senate  by  pro- 
viding, that  the  jury  should  he  chosen  by  lot^f  whereas  the 

consular 


*  Mr.  tSouHj'a  noUan  of  oa  iat«rv«l  of  o[<;bt  mnnths  bi^twoea  Uw  ocIgiaBl 
nge  vnd  tlic  nnt  mention  of  Jt  in  llin  S(  fiaU'  in  J.maaiy  n-c  Gl  need  not  d«t 
lU.     tt  ba|^«iM  Iq  bo  qtuh'  olt-nr  rr»Di  I'lulorcL.  CV.  11*,  tlml  tbu  fralivu]  ofl 
Dona  Dtm  W)is  in  I^enetulm :  but  ap«rt  {nna  this,  an  inlorpntolioo  which  : 
Cie<-n>  give  Attious  ttalo  n«ws  of  ci^t  montW  date  is  too  absunj  for 
di«euMioft. 

i  That  thin  WW  tlw  ffnfji  diffhrcnop  ii  cinr  fWxn  Ail  AtL  I.  Xri  ?.    Mr.  Vaeaij 
devotes  a  large  part  of  hia  &My  oo  Cloditts  to  a  craiiecliue  w  ta  vhat  «e>o  u* 
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bill   dln.'C(tHl   the    pra^lor  to  scloct  the  jurvmrn.     By 
advice  uf  HurtLMistus  the  prujMrsal  uf  Fufius  was  accirpti^l, 
the  jury  was   empanelled   and    buugbt,   and  Clodius  was   ac- 
qahtcd. 

The  discreet  silence  of  Ct^sor,  and  the  substantial  aid  of  the 

fotdtn  arguments  addressed   by  Cntssus  to  the*  jury,  served  to 

Ittidl    Clodius    to    the    demueratic    lenders,    and   provided   tbo 

Co&Iitioa  with  a  very  useful  servnnt.     Some  freaks  of  laugihable 

wilfulness  *    might   be  uverlooked    in  the   chief  wirepuller  in 

Rnmef  the  man  who  could  at  any  moment  improvise  a  street 

riol,  or  arranfre  an  assembly  which  woald  vote  *  yes '  without 

^sestion.      In  all  the  elements  oT  material  strengCli  the  Coalition 

WM   now    ovprwhehning.      Its    weak    point   was    the  want    of 

duructer  and    respectability    amongst    its   adherents,    nn<l   the 

(littrast  and  dislike  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  honest  and 

patriotic  men.     Cirsar  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  any  force, 

ud  in  order  to  remedy  this  defert  in  his  position  he  spared  no 

Jitins  tu  attract  C'ieero  to  bis  party.      In  this  policy  ('irsar  never 

••Tered.      He  sjiw  in  Cicero  the  natural  supplement  to  himself, 

tnd  he  was  resolved  to  win  his  support.     Sometimes  by  acts  of 

"lelicate  kindness  and  consideration,  sometimes  by  wcll-<lirected 

*troke»  of  chastisement,  he  is  evi-r  striving  to  lend  or  drive  him 

'tm  to  his  side.     The  cfToit    failed  on  the  whole  before  the 

"titngth  of  Cicero's  conscience.     He  could  not  but  disapprove 

nfCasar's  objects  and  Cartar's  career.     But  the  assiduity  with 

■Iiidi  C;p»ar  strove  to  win  the  great  orator  was  often  rewarded 

*^t^  partial  success,  and  tbc  struggle  in  Cicero's  mind  cndt 

"nJv  with  the  Ides  of  March. 

Mr.  Beesly's  picture  of  Cirsar's  consulship  t%  coloured  by  pre- 

J*'»Ksstons  imported  from  the  theories  he  has  adopted  concern- 

J**g  Catiline.      Cicero  'stained   with  the    blood  of  the  popular 

'parJers '  is  the  legitimate  object  of  vengeance  to  tliose  *  who  had 

Y**ed   and   trustwl  Caiiltne.'      *  He    had  hunted  their  hero  to 

***Ub  to  please  the  oligarchy,'  and  now   'it  is  the  first  wish 

2j[*r  difference*  whii-h  Ci«OT<^  iclU  us  <lii]  nut  pxiat  Tim  jiubst>tieo  of  bb  eon- 
izS*"**  i«  worthy  of  tbe  occuAioo.  An  unfuiiunfttc  uuMtHkt^  (ou»  of  the  very  few) 
^?6ij  Hmrv  ^laioe's  admlrablo  work  on  '  An«imit  Law*  start*  >Ir.  Bc^ttlv  in 
l~7^|se  of  a  lirtM  Itieory  about  tlio  Bomnn  jnrr-coarts,  and  tb«  iiunuit  brinini  liia 
^*|  tiollujou  ut  cvct;  turn  witii  tlw  facts  uf  ti^e  biitory  aad  with  tlio  logic  of 

fg^  Ai  for  ttifttanc«  wbon  ht>  first  snicd  for  the  tTibnnntfl  announrinK  that  he 
2f*nt  to  atlitck  the  validity  of  Cesai'it  luws.  'Ik  tlmt  ciwf,'  reply  tlic  chi«f 
^j^QtilT  uiil  tlie  oUt^tllng  augur, '  wc  ilt-iiy  tbat  we  Lvtr  IfadBEi'm!^  ,vnu  to  tlis 
JC*^'  Two  ytars  1nt<-r.  In  n  ni'^incntory  ptit,  Cloilius  licssMt  tJie  Senate  to 
^^^•n  all  Oasar'a  acta.  Including  CloUiuBs  own  itdoiitton,  null  aad  roid,  luid 
^^l^unid  ttiat  ia  that  oue  ho  woiild  britig  Cicoro  boclt  Croai  ozila  un  his  uvra 
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of  the  popular  party  to  panisb  the  chief  a^nts  in  the  coup 
iV^tat,  particularly  Cicero"  (p.  (5y).  This  plan  of  action  is 
ascribed  to  the  initiative  of  C-Tsar,  'who,  though  porsonallv 
sorry  for  Cirero,  was  determined  that  justice  should  not  be 
baulked.  Amnesty  for  rank  ami  file  is  good  ;  but  it  would  bare 
been  the  height  of  weakness  to  spare  a  leader  so  guilty  and  so 
unrepentant  as  Cicero'  {p.  68).  Such  is  the  theory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  3i>  fnr  from  (he  punishment  of  Cicero  being  »a 
logical  and  practical  necessity  of  tlii*  pnlirv  of  the  Coalition.* 
Cicero  himself  niifjlit,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  btron  a  member  of 
that  Coalition.  The  trium\*irate,  according  to  Cxsar's  orig-innl 
plan,  wa»  to  have  been  a  quattuorvirate.  Such  is  Cicero's 
precise  statement  in  the  speech  '  tie  Provineiis  Consular! bus.'  • 
If  that  public  statement  stood  alone,  wr  sliimld  not  |Hrrhnps 
attach  much  weight  lo  it ;  but  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  allu- 
sions in  letters  written  to  Atticus  ut  the  time.  In  the  summer 
of  60  O.C,  when  the  triumvirate  was  just  forming,  Atticus  had 
chidden  him  gently  fur  bis  close  assuciatiun  with  Pompey. 

'Do  not  suppose,'  ropliee  Ciooro,t  'that  my  own  safety  is  mjr  first 
object:  no,  I  am  aMe  to  influence  Poiniicy  on  the  right  side,  and  hij> 
publicly  eipi-«d«cd  approval  of  my  poHcy,  whether  it  ho  any  use  to 
me  pci-sonaltf  or  no,  is  I  am  Kure  UHcful  to  the  state.  Nay,'  be 
proc-et'drt,  'what  if  I  can  inuko  u  couvurt  of  Cwsor  too,  who  boK  a 
sploodid  breeze  iu  his  sails  just  at  present?  Am  I  doing  any  great 
hsrra  to  the  nntion?  Why.  quite  apart  from  considerotionn  of  wy 
own  ponition,  a  traatmcut  which  Khonld  reKt4>ro  the  unoouud  limbs  c^ 
the  State  is  preferable  to  heroic  surgery.' 


I 


Some  weeks  later  he  writes 


•Cornelius  callod  on  nic  jnut  now — Cornelias  Balbos  I  mean, 
Otenr's  ooii6duit  He  astsurcH  mo  that  Ciesar  will  in  all  things  act 
under  the  a<lTice  of  mo  and  nf  Pompey,  and  will  make  an  e&rt  to 
unite  Pompey  and  CraBuiiR.  To  acctiitt  tliis  overture  presentB  many 
advantages :  a  closo  oUiaDco  with  Pompey,  and  since  it  cornea  to  that 
with  CaJBor  too,  reuoneiliation  mth  my  enemies,  peace  with  the 
multitude,  (ptiet  for  my  old  agn.' 

Cicero,  as  Mr.  Beesly  points  out,  never  hints  that  Cawar  has 
betrayed  him,  and  shows  little  resentment  for  the  part  that 
Canar  took  in  his  banishment.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Cicero 
rejected  all  Cirsar's  advances.  He  Icets  that  he  cannot  face  the 
disapproval  of  his  own  conscience  and  of  Cato,  and  so  be  is 


I 
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nrrd  from  beiDg*  dragged,  as  Pompej  was  drag^rcd,  alon^  thi? 

ptth  ol    trcBAOQ  and  revulution.      Wlii-n    in    alter  ^cnrs  lin  sees 

bimself  reduced   to  ube^   the  orders  of   the  triumvirs^  Cicero 

UiDcnts  thai  he  wbo  had   refused  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

Cualitton  &boaid  be  compelled  to  bo  its  servant ;  *   but  at  least 

he  uelded  only  to  an   nccomplisbcd  fact,  and  avoided  the  guilt 

of  Actual    connivance  with  violence   and    iltegnlity.      Meantime 

be  bad  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his  lack  o(  pliability.     In  a  speech 

defencUog  his  former  colleague  Antonius,  be  ventured  to  attack 

ibe  Dew  ma&ters  nf  the  State.     Instantly  Ca>sar  struck  his  first 

blow  ;  that  very  afternoon  Cludius  was  transferred  to  the  plebs.t 

Trae  be  f^avc  his  word  of  honour,  at  Pompey's  bidding,  that  he 

would  not   annoy  Cicero,J  but  the  word  of  Clodius  was  better 

niited    to    salve    Pompey's    (nmsrience    than    to    take   frnm    the 

significance   of  the   warning;  to   his   victim.      Still  CT-sar  leaves 

1  door  of  escape  open,     if  Cicero  will,   by   accepting  a   post 

mdertbe  triamvirs,  gire  a  goarantec  that  he  will  not  attempt 

to  bead  the  republican  party  against  the  Coalition,  he  is  to  be 

spared  further  |K-r9eruti<>n.     The  rhcticrc  is  olTcred  hint  of  a  seat 

eo  the   agrarian  commission,  to  accept  which   would  shut   his 

nioatU  for  ever  on  the  validity  of  the  Julian  L.aws,  or  eUe  of 

a  lieutenancy    in    (iaul    which    would    bring    him   under   the 

pmOQ&l  control  and  inlluence  of  Cctsar. 

'  Cftsar/  eajR  Mr.  Becsly  (p.  70), '  whilo  iafloxibly  carrj-ing  out  the 
pogramme  which  ju^tico  as  vrail  as  policy  prcscrihcd,  harboured 
Bcthing  of  rcBOQtmoDt  in  his  open  kindly  ho&xt  Ho  was  leally  sorry 
Ibr  Cicero,  wfaoeu  aminblo  qualitieR  ho  was  perhaps  Hingtilar  eonong 
liiscriDtcmporarieM  in  liking,  and  U>  brt-ak  his  fall  ho  had  (^red  to 
take  him  tu  Gaul  as  Lis  lieut&nuut.' 

If  the  *  programme  which  justice  as  well  as  policy  prescribed ' 
tncans  the  rehabilitation  of  ibc  memory  of  the  Catilinariaiis  by 
'»  public  condemnation  and  punishment  of  Cicero,  Ciexar  was 

P*illiag  to  sacrifice  it  entirely  to  personal  friendship  and  poli- 
^I  eiigencies.     If  Cicero  had  accepted  Caesar's  oflcr,  he  would 
^^'^  had  a  moral  fall  indeed,  but  that  fall  which  is  in  question 
ofn  would  have  been,  not  broken,  but  entirely  averted.     As  far 
*f  otitword  position  went,  Ca'sar's  oflTers  were  meant  to  be  sjilen- 
*"d  and  honourable   to   Cicero,  and  C;*sar  in  after-years  unlicsi- 
***tng|^-  appeals  to  them  as  such.     '  When  be  is  justifying  his 
*J0nUuct,'  writes  Cicero,  '  be  always  throws  on  me  the  blame  for 
^*  occurrences  of  that  time:   1  was  so  bitter  against  him,  he 
y*t  that  I  would  not  accept  even  honours  from  his  bBnd.'§ 
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Cirsar's  action  in  the  matter  of  Cicero's  iMuii^hiucot  stwvi 
that   he   cariid   not   a  straw  for  revong'inf;  tlic  deatU  of  Lcmulu, 
but  had  his  mind  set  on  the  practical  business  of  conTcrtiniror 
muzxling  a  dangrrous  political  opponent ;  and  the  samo  yiiej 
clearly    appears   in   the   rirnim stances   of  Cirent's    retarn  frnn 
exile.     Ceesar's   proceedings    had     been    eminently   succeMfoL 
Cicero's  spirit  was  broken   and   humbled   by  his  exile,  aadb* 
waa  also  greatly  irritated  by  the  faint  support  which  the  hoUh 
bad  aflbrded   him   in   bis  hour  of  danger.     He  now  mid«  hi* 
submission  to  the  triumvirs,  and  was  recalled  from  banishnniL 
Mr.  Ilfv>.slv  finds  it  necessary  to  liis  story  to   reprr^rnt   the  tvol 
as  a  treasonable  art  of  oppusition  to  Ca'sar  and  the  democraci, 
contrived  by  the  wavering-  faith  of  Pumpcy.     '  VVe  may  take  il 
as  certain/  be  writes,  'that  Ca?sar  steadily  refused  to  stultif}' 
himself  by  giving  any  consent  to  this   imbecile   reversal  of  the 
pidicy  of  the  Coalition '  (p.  7H).     If  the  '  (wiliev  of  the  Coalition' 
had  been  what  Mr.  Heesly  sujipostfs,  there  would  be  every  pn»> 
bability  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusion.     The  argumeot  may  br 
reversed.     We  know  that  Caesar  assented  to  Cicero's  recal,  toil 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  his  object  in  banishing^  hiia  wai 
already  accomplished.     This  is  another  instants  ai   the  way  ia 
which  !Vlr.  IW-sly  insists  on  setting  his  own  conjectures  above 
the  plain  statements  of  Cin-ro's   letters.     Cicero,  writing  thftt 
years  afterwmdK  to  Lentulus   Spintber,*    reportji   a   conversallun 
between  Quintus  Cicero  and   Pomi>ey,  in  which  the  latter  calls 
Quiutus  to  witness  that  all  Pompey'x  action  iu  the  recal  of  his 
brother  had  l)ceu  taken  with  Ca?sar*s  approval.     It  is  also  mc 
tioned  that  Quintus  bad  pledged  himself  that  bis  brother  wooU 
abstain    from    opposing   the    triumvirs.     Evidently    Cvsar   nv- 
quiesced,  and  his  acquiescence  was  the  result  of  priv,ite  negocia- 
tjons  within  the  knowledge  of  Quintus  Cii-cro,  and  in  which 
Quintus  was  probably  the  principal  agent. 

After  his  return  to  Home,  Cicero  ventured  once  again  to  raise  i 
opposition  to  Ccpsar.  He  believed  that  the  pnicess  of  events  hi 
unpaired  the  alliance  between  Cffsar  and  I'ompcy,  and  that  the' 
rupture  which  really  occurred  six  years  later  was  already  ininii- 
nent.  The  question  on  which  the  opposition  was  mised  wns  iIh* 
validity  of  Csfsar's  law  for  the  distribution  oi'  the  public  I.ond  in 
Campania.  Pompey  gave  no  sign  of  disappntval,  and  it  was 
evident  tliat  a  cnsis  was  at  band  in  the  relations  of  the  tri- 
lunrira.  That  crisis  ended  in  a  way  fatal  to  Cicero's  expecta- 
tions. Cwsar  arranged  a  conference  with  Pompey  and  Craastt 
at  Luca  (.^pril,  u.r.  .'iS),  and  there  a  new  agreement  was  Btl 
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ij  which  the  Coalition  g;ained  a,  fresh  lease  of  life.    The  tri- 

virs  bcin^  now  at  one,  Cicero's  position  became  untenable. 

jF*ompcv,  meetin{r  immediately  al'terwards  with  Quiutiu  Cicero 

jB  Sardinia,  tfjM  him  curtlv  that  Marcus  was  acting  a^nst  the 

Ijindprstanding  on  which  he  had  rrcalle<]    liim   from  rxile,  and 

jthat  he  should  hohl   Imth  the  bnithiirs  pprsonally  responsible.* 

jNothing  was  left  to  Cicero  hut  a  precipitate  retreat,     lie  retired 

to  Antium,  and  left  bis  motion  on  the  Campanian  land  to  shift 

for  ittclf.      Not  content  with  this,  he  short]}*  afterwards  publiclj 

latifiefl  bis  submission  to  the  triumvirs  by  a  speech  in  the  Senate 

■  against  a  pmpusal  to  rL><ral  C<r<iar  at  the  end  ui'  the  first  five  years 

lof  bis  Gallic  command.      This  is  the  faincms  speuih  '  de  Pro- 

vinciis  Consularibus,'  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of 

Ciceni's  rhetorical  jwwer.    It  culminates  in  the  masterly  passage 

i'  in  which  he  bids  the  Alps,  the  shield  givi^n  by  heaven  tii  Italy, 

I  sink   in  the  cartb,  fur  Ca->sar's  conquests  have  left  her  nothing' 

'  to  fear  within   the  circuit  of  the  iH*an.      Nevertheless  we  find 

Cicero  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  performance.     When  Atticus 

(  reproaches  him  with  not  having  sent  him  an  early  copy,  he 

I  replies; — 

I  'What  is  this  you  say?  Do  you  BUppoiie  there  is  any  one  in  the 
world  trhom  I  should  wifh  to  read  and  approve  my  work  rather  than 
I  yoa'i  But  why  did  I  Hcnd  it  olHOwhero  &nttv  Widl.  T  was  pressed 
I  by  the  persou  to  whom  I  aeut  it,  niid  I  bod  iiot  auulher  copy :  oud 
I  then — what  ii^  tho  use  of  mbbliag  round  whut  I  bare  got  to  swallow  ? 
\  — the  "recautatiuu  "  Keums  to  me  somo^vbot  iliboraditable.  Howevur, 
I  ikrewoll  to  Htraightforward,  sinoorc,  honourable  policy !  *  f 

Further  instances  of  compliancr  were  demanded  of  him  ;  the 
I  defence  of  his  old  enemies  (itibinius  and  V'atinius  was  a  piece  of 
subserviency  to  which  he  often  refers  with  hiHerness,t  and  on 
wliich  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  look  hack  with  regret. 
Cicero's  state  of  mind  at  this  time  ought  to  be  instructive  to 
thosp  who  look  on  union  with  Ciesar  as  a  sign  of  grace. 
*  Unfortunate  Cicero,*  writes  Mr.  Froude,  'who  knew  what  was 
right,  ami  who  was  too  proud  to  do  It.  Unfortunate  I*i>mpey, 
who  still  did  what  was  right,  but  was  too  sensitive  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  it.'  §  Passages  like  this  run  counter  to  the  whole 
lone  of  contemporary  utterances.  Cicero  belicred  in  his  soul 
and  conscience  that  CiEsar  was  wrong,  and  that  to  serve  him 
'was  to  derogate  from  the  highest  and  roost  honourable  course. 

'  Ad  F..ID.  I.  it  8.  t  Ad  Att.  IV.  v.  I. 
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He  had,  iniletx),  many  excuses.     He  was  a  bad  pnlltical  projtlic^ 
and  just  as  we  fiml  him  full  of  gooU  hopes  for  the  Republic  a| 
the  moment  when  the  Coalition  tlcstioed  to  destroy  it  vu  beug 
formed,  so  now  he  thinks  that  the  cotifLTi-nrc  of  Lutai  hu  mM 
the  fate  of  Rome,  aiid  thai  the  triumvirate  has  an  fterntty  befpn 
it.*     After  all,  is  there  not  sometliiii<{  to  he  said  for  an  amn^ 
ment  which  gives  his  old  leader,  Pompey,  the  Brtt  place  in  Uie 
State?     The  nobles  are  a  broken  reed  to  lean  on;   migfattlur^ 
not,  if  he  resisted,  leave  him  to  figlit  the  battle  alone,  u  the; 
had   done  when   Clodius  attacked   him?     Nay,  were  tbejr  Ml 
even    now  caressing   Clodius    in   con !si deration  of  his  anaoyiiif 
Pompey?     Clodius  was  an   aristocrat  of  the  bluest   blood,  ud 
his  persecution  of  a  'new  man'   like  Cicero  might  be  eaatU 
pardoned.     Again,  Cxsar  was  now  before  the  world,  not  as  ibr 
lawless  demagogue  of  the  capitol,  but  as  the  victorious  geoer^ 
carrying  the  Roman  arms  to  unknown  regions,  and   layiikg  lot 
ever  the  spectre  of  Gallic  invasion.     Cicero  was  dazzled  by  tn 
glories,  and  hoped  that  the  cordial  recognition  of  his  serriceabv 
the  Senate  migh(  serve  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  coih 
stilution.      CiTsar  was  nil   this  time  assiduous  in   his  efforts  w 
attach    Cicero   to    himself;    he   rourte<l   him   with  every  sort  of 
attention — *  never  does  tlie  slightest  word  of  mine  in  Oraar's 
behalf,  to  say  nothing  of  actions,  pass  without  bis  reoc^nixiDf 
it  with  such  marked  consideratioa  that  I  cannot  but  regmrd  lum 
as    firmly  attached   to   mc*      Such,   and   many  more,  are   the 
excuses  put  f()rt!i  by  Cicero  in  an  elaborate  apology  for  hie  new 
policy  addressed  tu  his  friend   Lentulus.t     We  seetn   to  rtMi 
between   the   lines  the   anxious   diffidence   of  a  man   arming 
against  his  conscience.     1*0  Atticus|  he  displays  bis  oneaMneia 
more  frankly : — 

'  If  I  ^>eak  ou  tfau  affairs  of  slato  aa  I  ought,  I  have  the  credit  of 
a  madman ;  if  as  T  muKt.  of  a  idavo  ;  if  I  bolil  mj  tmigne,  f  appear 
onubcd  and  bofilcd.  Mow  hitter  ought  my  grief  to  he  !  atid  so  it  i^ 
and  all  the  more  hitter,  that  I  camiot  even  gnoTB,  for  fear  of  seooiiaf 
ungrateful.' 

And  again : — 

'  We  have  lost,  my  dear  Attioos,  not  only  the  blood  and  sub«lane 
but  even  the  old  eulour  aud  funu  uF  the  Btato.  There  is  no  repablio  < 
which  can  give  mo  any  pleasure,  or  in  nhtoh  1  can  aoqniesoe.  ''Can 
you  bear  that  lightly  ?  "  you  will  say.  WuU,  >-cii,  even  that.  .  .  .  Tito 
plaoo  iu  my  mind  whoro  iudij^atiou  need  to  dwell  has  gniwu  callooa.*  { 

*  Ad  Fun.  1.  vUi.    *  Bunt  (m)  iiuMam  oirtc  in  niiii«>run  nnHtranUB  |infM>sl«i : 
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Tlilr^tnr' (written  iu  tlic  secnud  consuliliip  of  Votuvi'i  aaJ  Onusut,  So,  t^y 
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A  great  {rap  in  the  letters  to  Atticus  occurs  between  the  year* 
54  and  h\  B.C.  When  the  cnrrpspmidencp  re-opens,  Cirem  is 
on  his  vfny  to  his  province.  He  had  declined  the  governorship, 
which  wouhl  naturally  havr  l!:illrn  to  hiin  .is  pnrtor  an<t  as 
consul,  and  now  he  was  oblijjcd,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  new 
aihninistrntive  nrrangcmcnts  intTodaced  by  Pompcy,  to  accept 
the  charge  of  Cilicin.  He  felt  the  obligation  as  a  burden,  and 
always  yearnrd  lor  Rfiine  :- — 

'  I  cannot  U-ll  yon,'  he  writes  to  Atticns,"  *  how  I  born  with  longing 
for  the  city,  ami  huw  hard  I  luid  it  to  bear  with  nil  this  woary 
insipid  bagiiic^a.' 

And  again  to  Cadius  Rufus  :t — 

*  Tho  City,  tha  City,  my  dmr  Ciclins,  cfaeri&h  tlint,  and  livo  in  tho 
light  that  is  shed  nroniid  }'ou  there.  All  rosidcnco  abroad — so  1  have 
judged  horn  ray  youth  up — is  tamo  and  moon  for  those  whose  activity 
can  find  a  lluld  in  numi;. 

As  Wt;  r»!ad  these  testimonies  nf  the  love  which  Rfiinc  inspired 
in  the  most  accomplished  of  her  sons,  we  cannrtt  but  feel  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  Konian  S4>cicty  ujust  have  possessed  a  rare 
cbonn  and  a  subtle  refinement  cf  interests  and  pursuits  which 
could  compensate  in  some  sort  for  much  present  annoyance,  and 
many  dark  foreboding's  for  the  future. 

Cicent's  letters  fruui  Cilicia  arc  interestinj^,  as  showing  the 
earncstne&s  with  whic;h  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing good  government,  and  rej)airing  the  uijschicf  caused  by 
the  rapacit}*  of  his  predecessor.  They  are  valuable  also  for  the 
lively  picture  which  they  present  of  the  details  of  Roman  pro- 
rincial  ndminislration.  Wo  have  likeivisc  n  most  entertaining 
episode  in  Cicero's  corrcspondemx!  in  the  prest^rvation  of  the 
letters  oddre&scd  to  him  by  C'o-lius  Rufus,  wlio  had  undertaken 
to  keep  the  proconsul  informed  on  all  that  went  on  in  Rome. 
His  letters  are  charming  reading,  full  of  wit  and  gaiety,  and 
withal  of  a  <|uick  observation  and  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  events,  which  make  us  lament  the  unsteatly  character  and 
miserable  fate*  of  the  writer.  With  all  these  elements  of  Inti^rest, 
the  Cilician  correspondence  is  off  the  main  lines  nf  tlie  history. 
It  occopies  the  lull  before  the  final  outbreak  of  the  storm  in 
which  the  Roman  Republic  went  down. 

Cicero  returned  tu  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  year  50,  just  as  the 
«Hsputc  between  Cirsar  and  the  Senate  was  coming  to  its  crisis. 
A  few  anxious  weeks,  and  the  die  was  cast.  Cn'sar  invaded  Italy 
in   arroed  rebellion.     The  mutinous  folly  and  disobedience  of 
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Domitius  lost  his  division  of  the  Republican  aimr  at  Corfiniom; 
;iml  Pompey,  who  had  onlcrtd  a  foiu'cniritidn  in  the  south,  lit? 
no  hm^or  lorrn  sufH^-icni  tii  liold  im^'  jmrt  ol  Italy.  U  Dnnitiai 
had  ubayrd  Pomju-y's  orders,  the  slniul  which  the  Hopubhrara 
lundc  a  ycnt  later  behind  the  lines  of  Dyrmtbium  might  lui» 
been  anticipated  at  Brundisium.  Pompey  hnd  comtnand  of  tbr 
sea,  and  could  not  have  Ijcon  starve*!  out.  His  position  wooW 
hnvo  been  much  like  that  ol*  Wellinirtoii  at  Torre*  \etlra5.  U'itli 
the  Pnmpeian  armies  of  Spain  still  unbroken  in  his  rear,  it  i> 
probable  that  not  all  Caesar's  Junius  could  have  saved  him  fnw 
destruction.  The  retreat  to  Greece,  though  a  neccisitjf  wu  & 
fatal  necessity  for  the  ^ncral  of  the  Kepublle.  It  eaaUcd 
Carsar,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  to  f^o  to  Spain  to  fight  nn  iniiv 
irithout  a  general,  and  to  return  to  face  a  general  withntit  xa 
nnny.^ 

Tlirntighont  the  time  occupietl  by  these  events  (^ireniwasin 
:ilmost  daily  correspondence  with  Atticiis,  and  in  his  letters  vc 
4:an  trace  each  turn  in  the  drift  of  the  hopes  and  the  opinioni 
of  Italy.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  Ix-fore  the  artml 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Cirem  reports  the  general  tuaea* 
unt'aroDrnble : — 

'The  liix-fannorB.  never  to  bo  relied  on,  are  now  fast  friend*  uT 
Cesar ;  bonkers  and  agricultnristB  wish  fcr  quiet  above  ovcrrihiii^ 
Cmi  yon  Bap]KSctliat  thi-y have uny dread  uf  living  midern ilc>t|M>ttsai. 
they  who  have  never  objected  to  such  a  tiling  if  only  they  may  hava 

unid  tiinffl?'* 

The  news  that  Orsar  bad  broken  the  law  and  token  the  finl, 
step  in  the  Civil  War  by  crossing  the  Rubicon  caused  a  at 
revulsion  ;  the  spertnclc  of  the  city  left  without  magistrates, 
ot  Pom]>ey  in  flight,  roused  men's  indigiialiiui.      ^  It   is  quite 
difTereot  story  now,'  writes  f'ieero  on  .January  U*,t  *  the  ]e^D| 
now  is  that  no  concessions  should  he  made  to  Cipsar/     A  inoQll 
later  this  temper  has  cooled.    Cicero  reports  of  Capua, ^  *  the  wrll- 
dispnsed  ii'vl  some  pain,  but  their  feelings  ore  bluntetl  as  usual 
the  rabble  nml  the  biwcr  classes  arc  Inclined  to  the  other  stdi 
and   many  nre  desirous  of  revolution.*     Dy  the   1st  nf  Alai 
CVsjir's  rapid  succf-sscs  and  his  moderation  and  rlemeocy  hai 
quite  turned  the  tide  : — 

*  Juiit  6C0  ivhat  a  innu  this  is  into  whoso  hands  Ifao  State  has  CkUbb, 
huw  kcou,  how  uateLful,  how  well  prepared  I  Upon  my  nurd,  if  b« 
puts  no  cme  to  death  and  robe  no  one  of  bis  goods,  be  "will  wio  il 
henrts  of  thoRo  wl«i  wem  onee  moKt  afraid  of  him.  I  hare 
dual  uf  cuaversoiion  witb  men  frvm  tho  email  towns  and  &uin 
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c-ountrj;  ihoy  care  absolntclj  nothing  except  for  their  lands  and 
their  bits  of  bonBOs  aoil  of  mune7.  Sec  ho\r  things  have  changed; 
thej  are  terrified  of  ihn  man  in  whom  they  wmA  to  trust,  and  love 
the  man  whom  they  used  to  droad.'  * 

In  the  midst  of  a  poople  llius  drifting-,  huw  was  Cicero  to  act? 
Both  side*  were  courting^  his  adlierence  :  I'ompey  urj^ed  him  to 
nccompaiiy  him  to  Greece,  C'a-sor  pressed  him  to  appear  in  Uis 
place  in  the  Senate  iii  Riime.  ftlanv  imd  anxicms  «'cre  llio 
(|UestiuiiitigN  wliich  distracted  him,  and  man\  the  ar^inents  fur 
and  against  wLicli  iTOwd  the  pages  of  his  letters  to  Alticus, 
I-Ionour  and  duty  seemed  to  point  out  his  place  in  the  Ke]mblican 
CBinp;t  but  a  thousand  minor  considerations  obscured  the  issue 
for  the  moment.  Cicero  had  never  approved  the  precipitation 
with  which  the  proceedinjis  apainst  Ca?sar  had  been  forced  on  ; 
be  had  counselled  compromise  and  delay,  and  had  recommended 
I'nmpey  to  avoid  the  collision  hv  retiring  to  his  Spanish  pro- 
vince and  leaving  Crpsar  a  free  field  at  home.  He  had  still  a 
lingering  hope  that  by  preserving  an  attitude  of  neutrality  he 
might  be  useful  as  a  mediator,  and  this  hope  was  sedulously 
encouraged  by  Caesar  and  bis  friends.  Cicero  was  likewise  terrl- 
fietl  bv  the  violent  language  of  the  optimates;  afterwimis.  upon 
fuller  knowledge,  he  tame  freely  to  confess  the  difference  between 
Pompey  and  his  foUotverSj  but  in  this  hour  of  doubt  and  peril 
he  fails  to  recognize  it»  and  bis  fears  are  expressed  in  words 
'^iToXy  coined  for  the  occasion,  *  Sullaturit  jam  animus  ejus 
et  proscripturit.*  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  prestige  given  to 
Cn>sar  by  the  fact  that  he  held  possession  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
Men  could  not  dissociate  the  legitimate  government  from  the 
local  sanctity  of  Home  and  the  command  of  the  time-honoured 
machinery  of  the  State.  When  Caesar  first  landed  in  Kpirus, 
the  people  of  Apollonia  at  once  opened  their  gates,  saying 
that  they  could  not  dispute  the  orders  of  a  Roman  Consul. 
In  the  same  spirit  we  find  (!)iccro  unable  to  rid  Iiimself  of  tlie 
idea  tliat  to  make  war  upon  Crraar  will  be  in  some  sort  to  bear 
arms  against  his  country.  The  examples  of  Hippias,  Tanjuin, 
:ind  Coriolanus  are  miotrd  as  ugly  precedents;  Pompey  will 
stide  Rome  with  famine,  he  will  not  leave  a  tile  on  any  roof 
tn  Italy,  *  and  how  can  I,  who  am  used  to  he  called  the  pre- 
server of  this  city  and  its  father,  assist  in  bringing  on  Home  a 
Itorde  of  Goths,  Col chians,  and  Anneniana?'    Even  granting 


•  Afl  Att,  vm.  xiif.  I. 
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the  obligation  of  lo^altv  to  Poni)»ey,  is  it  not  staking  IM 
on  an  individual  to  follow  him  out  of  Italy?  *  Pompejr  is «fl<t 
all  but  a  mortal  man,  and  there  are  thousand!  of  chance*  vhtdi 
rnight  annihilate  him,  but  our  citj  and  nntion  ought,  as  fv  u 
in  us  lies,  to  be  preserved  to  immortality.'*  Cicero  ffwnJ 
nnnther  reason  for  hesitation  in  the  fear  that  the  two  leoiicn 
ini^ht  again  come  to  some  personal  arrangement,  and  thai  lir 
himself  would  he  again  sacrificed  to  their  convenience :  — 

*  One  thing  mislod  me,'  ho  write8,t  *  perlmpfi  it  vras  mj  own  &olL 
Irak  mislod  I  vrae;  I  thought  that  a  poiKo  wiinid  be  pAtched  aii,nl 
in  tbftt  otso  I  shonU  have  boon  snrry  to  lie  tinder  Cosar'a  dliptaum 
vhon  ho  imd  Pompoy  werw  frieudK  again.' 

Gradually  Cicero's  mind  clears.  It  is  noticeable  that  tlic 
blocker  the  fortunes  of  the  Kepublicnns  look,  Uie  more  Cicero 
is  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them : — 

'  One  thing  torments  inc,'  he  writeft,^  '  thai  when  I  nw  Tomm 
falllug,  or  ratbor  rashing  headlong  to  ruin,  I  did  not  follow  hia  Uu 
any  Himplo  soldier.' 

And,  a^in,§  on  a  false  report  that  Pompejr  ii  cut  olf 
the  sea : — 

*  Now  I  lament,  now  I  am  tonneat04l,  while  doicio  think  me  , 
and  Burao  lucky  in  uut  hiiviug  juiuod  him.  To  mu  it  is  this  utbsr 
way :  I  never  desired  to  shore  hia  viotoTf,  hut  would  that  I  h4 
sLared  his  destructiou.' 

The  only  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  this  weary  time  is  whra  br 
has  firmly  resisted  the  pressing  importtmities  of  Capsar  that  be 
should  accompany  him  to  Home,  Cicero  was  obliged  to  siaaii 
the  ordeai  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  master  of  Ital*. 
but  neither  blandishments  nor  covert  threats  could  shake  bit 
determination : — J 

^  At  length,  by  way  of  chwing  the  convereatiun,  he  desired 
think  oTor  the  matter  quietly ;  thiH,  of  coarw,  1  ]»romiwd 
and  so  n-o  parted.     I  coQceire  that  ho  is  much  dissatisfiad  vithj 
but  I  am  aatitified  with  myself,  a  feeling  I  have  not  had  this  ' 
while.' 

Cicero  was  rewarded  by  Atticus's  approval  of  his  firmness ' 
by  the  encouragement  of  another  friend,  Scxtus  PcdueieiUf  wbo^j 
name  stirs  within  him  the  memory  of  bis  consulship:— 

*  AdAlt,IX.x.     BjrnstimngeitusafMlerstanduiz  Hr.  Fmiule(pp.9CI| 
c  if>  Cb*u,  and  leu  Ja  it  an  erideDcc  tlial  Cioero  i 
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r*l  hftTC!  just  received  your  letter.'  Le  writes,*  '  ctuJ  am  lookiog  up 
Llilde — au  fixjicricuiw  iu  wbii-h  I  have  lieea  it  stranger  siQco  Utese 
calmmitieB.  It  ih  very  cheering  to  mo  that  you  approve  my  coustaooy. 
Ton  write  that  our  friuud  Beitus  approver  it  too.  This  iu  so  pluasaut 
to  me,  that  I  fcol  as  if  my  acliuu  had  ivuii  tho  uaDatiua  of  hin  father, 
a  mau  for  whom  I  htul  a  giogular  regard,  I  often  call  to  mind  oa 
that  great  day  of  the  Kunes  of  Oocombor,  whcu  I  addrettsod  him  witb 
**  Well,  Seitus,  how  now  V  "  his  replying  with 

"  Yet  iifit  withrjnt  a  straggle  lot  mo  die, 
Nor  nil  inglorious  ;  but  lot  sorao  groat  act. 
Which  future  days  may  hoar  of,  mark  my  fall."  t 

The  vcight  of  his  opinion  stiU  survives  for  mo,  and  his  son,  so  like 
him  as  ho  is,  Los  no  Icsti  uuthority  with  mc.  Pruy  romeraher  mo 
moHt  kiudly  U*  him.' 

After  thtft  crisis  Cicero  miKle  up  hi«  mind  to  join  Pompey, 
and  only  waited  for  a  convenitrnt  opportunity  to  escape  from  Italy. 
He  U'ft  while  the  issue  of  the  iSpaiiish  campaign  was  still  uncer- 
tain, fully  resolved  that  liis  dfjiartuie  nuuhl  be  rendered  only  the 
more  im|)enttivc  if  Cipsar  should  prove  victorious.  lie  took  hi* 
place  in  the  KepuUlcnn  ranks,  not  with  any  hopes  of  a  happy 
issue,!  but  simply  because  his  conscience  and  the  memory  of 
bis  past  life  impelleii  him. 

Cicero  had  resolved  that  the  event  of  the  civil  war  oujjht  to 
be  staketl  on  the  issue  of  the  single  conflict  between  Ccesar  and 
Foinpey.  Accordingly  he  took  no  part  in  the  expiring  efTorts 
of  the  Kepublicans  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  returned  to  Italy 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  I'harsalia. 

'  I  rctumrd  hnni«,'  ho  sayB,  '  not  that  I  thought  life  on  these  terms 
an  envinblu  altemativo;  still,  I  tht>ugbt  thiit  if  any  vttBtigu  of  tho 
Aepuhlic  remained  I  should  be  thciv  as  a  citizeu ;  if  uot,  then  as  an 
oxilo.  I  euw  uo  reason  why  I  should  inflict  death  on  myself,  though 
many  why  I  should  desire  it.'S 

Cspsar,  who  had  clung  with  singular  patience  to  the  hope  of  In- 
ducing Cicero  to  preserve  his  neutrality,  nntl  in  spite  of  all  rebufiii 
had  continued  to  urge  him  by  his  own  letters  and  by  the  pres- 
nire  of  his  friends  down  to  the  very  moment  of  his  departure  from 
Italy,  now  hastened  to  give  him  comfort  and  protection.  With 
delicate  courtesy  he  sent  him  a  message  begging  him  to  korp 
the  laurelled  fasces  which  he  bad   assumed  for  some  victories  iu 


1*  Ad  Att  X.  1. 
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bis  Cilician  governorship,  thus  indirating  that  his  pari  in  tite 
ciril  war  was  Jorgottrn,   and    tliat   ("u'wir   rpgnnlptl    him  Jimplj 
.a%  a   Riiinnn   general  returning  from  his  pruvin<.c   to  rlaitn  thr 
honours  ot"  a  triumpJi.      Nevertheless,  Cicero's  (frJef  and  ilppw- 
slon  at  this  time  were  extreme ;  '  as  his  habit  was,  his  re^tlm 
imagination   aLwaj's  set   things  at  their  worst,  anil   be  ii  i> 
geiiioas  in  disr^vering  in   whatever  hnppt'neil  s<iine  reasiia  bir 
ilissntisfnrtion.'  *      Feais  for  his  uwn  sutelv,  oiid  despair  fut  llir 
fortunes  of  the  State,  are  aggravated  hy  troubles  in  hi*  fwnilT. 
His  brother  and  nephew  had  turned  against  him,  and  iXiwf  to 
maiwe  their  own  peace  by  calumniating  him  to  CoMar.     TheR 
arc  atsu  certain  mysterious  references  in  the  corrcspondeacr  4 
this  time  to  sorm-  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  wife  Temtia, 
apparently  in  relation  to  money   matters,   which   gave  Cicero 
much  pain,      lie  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his  brotlier,  bui 
the  estrangement  from  Tcrentia  continued  and  led  to  a  divorce 
The  otFection  <?f  his  daughter  Tullia  now,  as  always,  was  his 
best  consolation  ;  but  even  in  her  case  then.'  were  tmubles,  arisinf; 
chiefly  from  the  behaviour  of  her  husband  Dolabella,      He,  aloog 
with  Antony,  was  the  leader  of  the  most  disreputable  sactioo  of 
the  C3>«arean  party.     When  their  master  wna  away  tliej  mn 
always  apt  to  in<lulge  in  freaks  of  insolence,  which  seemed  tn 
stamp  the  victory  of  Pharsalia  as  the  triumph  of  reprobates  and 
debauchees.    *  These  glorious  exploits  of  my  son-in-law'  seemed 
to  aild  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  to  Cicero's  cup. 

With  Caesar's  return  to  Italy  ufter  the  African  war  the  situa* 
tion  begins  to'dear.  Men  found  themselves  living  under  the 
rule  of  a  despot,  but  of  a  despot  resolved  to  obliterate  tbej 
memory  of  the  civil  war  in  acts  vi  clemency  and  kindnets.' 
After  the  experience  of  Cinna  and  of  Sulla,  Rome  was  astonishe>J 
to  behold  a  conqueror  whose  rlijef  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to 
extend  pardon  to  his  enemies.  Cicero  had  been  shocked  by  the 
projects  of  the  optimates,  •  the  proscription,  n<rt  of  individuals, 
but  of  whole  classes,'  the  threatcnings  and  slaughter  breathed 
forth  even  against  neutnils  like  Atticns,  and  now  the  cuntiast 
deeply  moved  his  smsitive  and  impulsive  nature,  .ind  made  hiui 
for  the  moment  almost  a  Cirsarean.  1  In  iMranie  the  chief  Inter- 
metlinry  between  Ca>sar  ami  the  banished  I'umpeians  and  a  main 
channel  of  CVsar's  grace  to  the  conquered.  The  correspondence 
of  this  period  is  full  of  letters  to  and  from  the  exiles.  All  look 
to  Cicero  as  their  most  trusty  and  most  InHuenttal  friend,  and 
he  sparcti  no  p.iins  to  comfort  thrm  in  their  tnmbles  and  to 
cffcci  their  recal. 
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'  Ton,'  writos  Anlus  Ciecinn,*  '  must  'Itcax  tlio  wliolo  weiglit  of  tliu 

BasiDcas;  on  you  nro  stokoil  all  my  liojics.     Yotir  sayiidty  iastrucU 

ivou  what  pleases  Cresar,  aud  hoiv  he  may  be  won- ,  .  .  PorliRiig  my 

■■■wry  nuikas  me   fiK>liKh,  or  my  friciitlship  KlwinoleBS  in    heaping 

Hndcns  on  yon  :  your  own  pri\ctico  inuat  be  my  excuse  for  both ;  all 

yonr  lifo  long  you  bare  so  ftccnstomccl  us  to  see  you  labooring  for 

your  frioads,  uuit  now  we  w1ii>  mny  i:tniiu  th&t  titlo  not  only  look 

for  yonr  aid,  but  Iny  our  comtnnnds  on  ycm/ 

One  famous  instnuco  of  clemency,  the  pnnlon  of  Ctrsnr's  oUl 
enemy  Marcus  MavccHu)*,  swept  away  Cirero's  resolution  never 

t»in  to  open  his  lips  in  the  Senate-house.     The  scene  in  thi* 
nate  on  the  day  of  Marcellu&*s  recal  is  described  with  enthu- 
siasm in  a  letter  to  Servius  Sulpiclusf: — 

'  That  day  set^motl  to  me  to  shino  ho  fairly  tlint  I  thoiight  T  behcM 
some  imago  of  the  Kbimblic  ritfing  as  it  vrure  froai  the  (iead .  .  .  My 
t«m  eame,  and  my  resohition  molttil.  I  had  dotcrmined— not,  1 
as£uro  yon,  fnim  indolence,  but  ht^ntuM:  I  wiis  ioouiisolablo  feu*  tint 
1o6S  of  my  aucivut  iudepi'iidoncc— tc  impose  ou  iu)-flflf  a  pcrpotnul 
silence.  My  resolTe  broke  down  bt.-foro  the  magnanimity  of  (.Vatr 
Hud  Uio  gratitude  of  tho  Satiatt;;  kh  I  doUvonxl  a  full  spcoch  of 
tbnnks  to  CKSar,  and  hsLVo  thereby,  I  fear,  cut  my acif  off  frocn  thn 
houoimtble  retirement  Mhich  was  uxv  ouW  consolation  in  those  bad 

Si.' 
icern  a«rain  raised  his  voice  in  public  in  defencf^  of  Quintus 
L.igariu$.     In  this  case  the  panlon  of  a  bitter  enemy  of  ('{tsar 
was  granted  as  the  prize  of  Cicent's  pleading.     VVc  will  follow 
^  ^fr.  TyrrclTs  example  in  quoting  Plutarch's  narrative  of  this 

P.tiinph  of  the  eloquent  tongue. 
*  Ttio  story  goes  that  n-hen  Q.  Ligarins  was  put  on  his  trial  a«  an 
cmcmy  to  Ciesar,  and  Ciooro  sppeairod  as  his  advocate,  Cfusar  said  ti> 
liiB  friends,  "  Wo  know  beforphimd  thiit  the  pridoiier  is  a  jjcstilL-nl 
fellow  and  a  public  enemy  :  what  barm  can  it  do  to  listen  onco  agiiiti 
to  a  speech  of  Cicero's  ? ''  But  eoou  bo  felt  himself  strangely  stirrer! 
by  Cicero's  opening  wordst,  and  as  the  spoecb  pnjoocdcd,  instinct  with 
pasiiion  and  cxqtiisito  in  grace,  one  might  see  rapid  changes  of  rohmr 
pau  over  Cffisar's  face,  bearing  witaetis  to  the  tide  of  emotiiiiis  ohbiug 
aud  flowing  thnnigU  hia  mind.  At  length,  when  the  apciiker  touehM 
on  the  struggle  at  I'Larfalia,  CV^sar  Winune  ko  agitated  that  his  body 
trcinblod,  and  fomu  papers  which  hv.  was  Iioldiug  dr4>pped  from  hirt 
^  Land.      Id    the    end  bo  vitm  carried  by  stonn,  and    uujuitted    (he 

^"^Every   such   instance  of  success  enrouragcil  Cicero  lo  fresh 
e/forls  in  behalf  ul"  fresh  petitioners,  ami  niulliplietl  bis  relations 
^th  C.i>sar  and  his  partisans.     His  fear  of  seeming  to  commit 
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himself  to  (lip  nptr  government  gradually  give*  wav  before  the 
deligbt  of  doing  a  service  to  a  friend. 

'  I  fonglit  your  battlu,*  })o  writnt  to  Ampiits  Ttalbus,*  '  witli  ncn 
I)lniitnc88  tliau  my  prvseut  sitaation  juBtitii-fi.  Itut  the  Tcrr  iU-lvfc 
proper  to  my  Bliiptrrecke4l  forttuice  wat  oT«rbome  by  yoor  denaw 
to  nic  aud  bjr  tbn  lotij;  friiiuddbip  l^ctwct-ii  int  which  yoa  hare  m 
Bedulously  vbenshod.  Krcrytliing  vrfaich  relates  to  yonr  resiontioa 
u  promiflod.  pledged,  guaranteed,  determined.  I  speak  from  vj 
own  siglit  niid  kiioivk-Jgt;  and  jiarticipaiiot).  It  muat  fortiiiMMjr 
happ4-nH  that  all  Cie»ar'iii  associates  are  boand  to  no  bj  audi  tiia  n 
iDtJmucy  and  friondlinefis  that  after  himaclf  they  giro  ine  the  fini 
place  ill  their  regard.  Panso,  Hirtin»t,  Balbue,  Oppios,  Hati«^ 
PoHtiimiiis,  all  of  tlieiii  have  a  singnbir  affection  fur  me.' 

We  find  CiccFo  giving  welcome  assistance  to  bis  jounj^ 
Cftarean  friends  by  teai-hlug  them  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Uf 
playfully  compare!  hitniielf  to  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  who  whea 
expelled  from  Syracuse,  opened  a  school  at  Corinth.  He  fooad 
the  exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking  good  lor  his  be.ilth«an() 
he  was  afraid  that  his  art  might  grow  rusty  from  want  of  pimo* 
lice  ;  these  favours  likewise  gained  him  influence  with  the  p^Tty 
in  power,  wliich  might  l>e  used  in  the  interests  of  the  Pompeians. 
Sometimes  the  pettiness  of  these  rhetorical  displays,  rompand 
wicb  the  old  contests  of  the  Senate  and  the  Kurum,  strikes  him 
painfully.  '  Like  Philoctetcs  in  the  play,'  be  writes,  *  1  groan  to 
think  that  these  shafts  are  spent  **  inglorious  on  n  feathered,  not 
an  armed  prey."*  Afeanwhile  Ilirtius  and  his  compnniau 
claimed  bis  interest  in  their  new  art  and  science  of  good  Hriog. 
'They  are  rov  pupils  in  speaking,  but  my  tutors  in  dining.' 
be  writes  to  Pu'tus ;  *  I  expect  1  have  been  the  death  of  man 
peacocks  than  you  of  bam-tloor  fowls.' 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  sanguine  and  mercurial  ten- 
pernmcnt  of  C'lcero  to  keep  the  mind  long  together  on  the  stictck 
with  political  regrets,  or  to  resist  the  seductions  of  gay  and 
brilliant  society.  His  old  wit  playi  freely  on  the  new  situaiiait. 
and  the  despotism  of  Grsar,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV'.,  was  *  irw- 
pered  with  epigrams/  CVsnr  could  li.strn  with  frank  and  fni- 
less  enjoyment  tii  strokes  of  satire  directed  against  himsfrif  aod 
bis  system.  He  even  prided  himself  on  bis  crlticid  ocuteam 
in  detecting  the  true  flavour  of  Cicero's  jests  and  in  refuiingio 
be  taken  in  by  the  work  of  any  inferior  craftsman. 

*  Ca^8a^  has  a  Tery  keen  judgment,  and  just  as  your  brotber— (i 
of  the  nioBt  eultivatod  men  I  ever  knew^nsed  to  say  uff-faatid, "  TUt ' 
Terse  is  Plaatns ;  this  is  not,"  because  his  ear  was  practisod  ik  lbs 
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le  of  diSbrcot  pools,  so  I  hear  that  Cnsar,  in  making  np  tax  albnm 
ot  my  dicta  would  reject  any  spurious  piece  which  wax  Lrought  hira 
uadur  my  nanic.  Uu  has  tbc  mure  upportunity  at  pmscni,  siucu  his 
most  intimate  fricikds  are  almost  oTory  day  in  my  compaay.  Many 
things  drop  out  in  the  course  of  conversation  which  luy  hearers  aro 
'good  enough  ti>  LMuaidcr  not  UcvdiiI  of  wit  and  elcguncu.  Tliew 
axv.  regularly  ri^portcd  to  him  along  with  the  nows  of  tho  day — such 
are  his  orders — and  eo  he  ]mys  mi  attention  to  forgericrt  from  the 
outsida'* 

The  picture  we  get  of  Cicero  at  this  time  is  that  of  a  man 
taking  refuge  fruin  a  piilitiral  situation  which  is  abhorrent  tu 
him  in  acts  of  practical  kindliness,  in  literature  and  in  the 
society  of  bis  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  playful  letter  t  to  Caasius, 
who  *  hcl<I  Epicurus  strong,'  and  trbom  Cicero  affects  to  wish  to 
^onvert  to  the  urtltodoi  creed,  be  continues  : — 

K"  Whiit,"  you  will  say,  "pot  all  this  stuff  in  your  head?"     Well, 
^nod  nothlug  olso  to  write  about.    PoliticH  I  cauuol  write  aUont,  for 
I  do  not  clioose  to  oommit  my  mo.!  thoiiglita  tu  paper.' 

And  again  to  the  same  correspondent  J  : — 

'  I  would  writt'  more  at  length  if  1  had  any  nonsonse  to  write 
about ;  for  we  can  hardly  talk  seriously  without  danger.  '*  We  can 
laugh,  then,"  you  will  say.  Well,  that  is  not  too  easy ;  howerer,  tto 
have  nothing  else  to  distract  as  from  our  miseries.  "  Dut  where  bos 
philosophy  goue?"  Yuura  tu  the  kitt'hcu,  uud  luiue  to  the  rbelurie 
school.  For  1  am  osliamed  to  be  n  sliue,  and  eo  I  make  Ixilieve  to  be* 
employed  about  something  ^>  stop  my  e&n  to  the  reproof  of  Plato/ 

Thus,  ai  he  says  elsewhere,  <  the  slaves  made  their  life  a 
merry  one.'  The  stern  patriot,  who  forgets  to  smile  while  bis 
country  is  prostrate,  is  perhaps  a  more  imposing  figure.  Never- 
ihelrss  the  elasticity  of  tempiT  which  Cicero  exhibits,  is  itself 
a  kind  of  strength.  In  almost  every  period  of  his  life  we  note 
the  same  power  of  throwing  himself  rapidly  from  one  mood  or 
■one  train  of  thought  to  another.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Catilinaiian 
conspiracy,  he  can  find  spirits  for  the  brilliant  and  sportive 
onslaught  on  Cato  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  which  gives  life  to  the 
speech  for  Murena ;  and  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  the 
presence  of  the  deadly  struggle  with  Antony  d^H-s  nut  prevent 
iiis  cheering  hU  old  friend  I'lPtus  with  the  gayest  trifles  and  tbc 
most  good-humoured  raillery.  In  the  same  versatile  disposition 
he  finds  a  resource  under  the  domination  of  Cirsar.  The  despo- 
tism bows  but  does  not  crush  him.  Through  all  he  preserves 
his  freshness  and  vitality,  .and  husbands  the  strength  which  was 
idestiucd  to  be  usetl  once  again  in  defence  of  the  Republic. 
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It  wns  perhaps  owing  to  this  elasticity  of  spirits  that  Cicero 
was  nt  this  time  (n.c.  4l>)  fnr  from  flesp.iirins  of  the  future  of 
:hc  State.  He  cannot  loi'jk  with  nny  pI«aauro  on  the  present 
ccndition  of  politics,  on  the  dcj»radaiion  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
want  of  independence  in  the  law-courts,  on  the  rule  of  n  master 
'  wht)  takis  counsel  not  even  with  his  friends,  but  with  himself.' 
Cicero  never  hiinds  hitrsi'lf  to  the  dUTcn-nce  iK'twccti  his  new 
]>08ition  as  the  servnnt  of  :t  i)esjK)tlsm  and  his  old  glories  as  a 
statesman  of  Republican  Home. 

*  If,*  be  writes,  *  it  be  **  dignity  "  to  winb  null  to  tbo  SIaIo,  And  bi  j 
find  tliiit  ono's  principles  mc<;t  the  ftpprolmtiun  of  gnrnl  men,  in  tliat' 
M-Tise  I  prewjrvo  my  diftmty ;  but  if  dignity  consitt  in  the  power  U> 
KOTTy  out  iineV  ])riiLci)iloK  into  iictioii,  tpi-  t.-von  to  dufood  them  with.! 
fruedtim  (if  fi{H;(;cli,  in  th:it  casi'-  not  nn  ntoni  of  dignity  in  l»ft  lue,  and  J 
i  Am  thtinkfiU  if  I  can  so  rule  my  own  conduct  as  to  hc»r  with 
fortitude  the  ills  which  wu  suffer  uml  ttioKi!  which  thruiteu  ns.'  * 

But  with  all  this  the  anxious  question  so  constantly  recurring, 
*  whether  there  is  to  he  any  sort  of  free  Stale,'  has  not  as  yet,  in 
Cicero's  mind,  received  a  definite  answer  in  the  negative.  True, 
that  the  present  situation  is  intulcmble,  but  that  is  *  not  by 
the  fault  of  the  victor,  but  of  the  victory  itself.'  Cipsar  has 
already  frustrated  all  the  gluumv  prof^nostlcatiuns  of  viulence 
.-uid  cruelty,  whtcli  once  hovered  round  his  anticifMitiKl  triumph. 
-May  he  not  have  yet  another  surprise  in  store?  May  he  nui 
find  some  sort  of  compromise,  by  virtue  i>l"  which  there  may  still 
be  u  place  for  a  fri'enmn  in  Ki;uie  i*  Possossed  tis  he  now  was 
with  odmii'iition  for  much  of  Cu-sar's  eotiduct,  Cicero  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  Dictator  realty  purposed  the 
permanent  destruction  of  the  Uepublic.  That  must  surely  lie 
meant  for  immortality,  and  he  will  not  yet  despair  of  it,  nor  even 
despair  that  Cirsar  is  destined  to  restore  and  to  consolidate  it. 

'Thu  «ll-jM)werfid  ruler,"  ho  writes  f  in  the  first  days  of  the  yiisii 
15  0.C.,  *  seems  to  me  to  incline  day  by  day  muru  to  equity  aod 
rational  order ;    besidttx,  our  cuuise  in  uuo  which  must  oeooeearil, 
revive  and  flouriKh  a(j;aiu  ulong  with  the  Statu  itM;lf,  which  cauni 
lie  thus  pr<.>strntc  for  ever ;  each  duy  8i>methin(;  is  done  ill  a  niura 
tcmpcriktu  and  liberal  siiirit  than  wu  fcnroih' 

i'icero  hoped  to  live  to  see  some  sort  of  reconstruction  of  tbo 
Kepublic.  He  eren  thought  that  he  himself  might  lend  a.  hand 
to  the  great  task  ;  and  among  liis  reasons  for  abstaining  from  an 
irreconcilable  opposition,  not  the  least  is  the  feeling  that  the 
State  may  still  have  work  for  hint  to  do. 
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"  •In  case  there  in  any  call  for  our  help,'  ho  writon  to  Varro,  *1  Jo 
not  say  as  anrhitculK  1>ut  as  iiuit^iiK,  in  boUdiug  tip  the  Bepoblic.  let 
tu  rcfiolTD  not  to  Iw  wanting  but  nithcr  tr>  hurry  to  offer  our  Rtrvii^s : 
if  no  one  will  a<.'<:cpt  our  aid,  Ktill  let  utt  write  tmd  rend  of  jHiIitical 
Mieiioe;  and  if  not  in  tbc  Scnatc-buiiKo  and  the  courtH,  yet  in  b^xjks 
and  writiiiys,  Hkt;  tho  Icamixl  vneu  of  uld  liiiu!,  lot  ub  busy  ounMslves 
ovtT  the  State  nnil  scariJi  into  the  truths  of  law  and  momls."  * 

These  hopes,  and  this  easy  way  of  life,  wcro  ruddy  interrupted 
by  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity.  Cicero's  daughter,  TulHn, 
died  suddenly  at  Home,  ubout  the  last  day  of  January,  4.7. 
Tullin  waa  her  father's  darling,  the  only  one  of  his  family  of 
whose  conduct  he  never  complains,  his  consolation  in  <dl  his 
troubles,  and  his  tender  and  sympathizing  comimnion  in  all  his 
pursuits.  Cicerrtwns  ovcrwhelmeil  with  grief,  and  s^Might  refugi- 
in  tf.trs  and  seclusion. 

■  In  thin  desolate  t»i)ot,'  he  writeR  to  Atliciip  from  jVstani  some  eix 
woekii  after  h'm  lioruuvmnent,!'  '  T  avoid  Kpiukiti<;  a  word  to  any  one. 
£ariy  in  the  morain;;  I  hide  myiiclf  u^^ay  in  a  thick  ami  nmgh  nuod, 
and  do  not  quit  it  till  evening.  Next  to  yonrKclf,  my  bt-st  Irieud  in 
Bolitudc' 

In  this  great  sorrow  ('icero  found  much  consolation  in  litera- 
ture. His  books,  '  those  old  friends  who  had  forgiven  his 
desertion  of  them  and  invited  him  back  to  their  old  intimney,'t 
when  he  returned  home  after  the  Civil  VV^ir,  now  once  again 
priiv<Ml  Imp  to  him  ;  — 

'Tbero  tt^  not  u  ticatiiu;  on  consolatioQ  tuidcr  berearcmont,  that  1 
did  not  road  through  whon  T  wa^  in  your  honso ;  but  my  grief  is  too 
strong  for  the  mcdieiuo.  Nay,  I  did  what  I  bcliovu  no  ono  ovt^r  did 
twfore,  1  wrot*j  a  treatise  on  consolation  for  myself.  I  will  send  you 
the  bfx>k  if  the  copyistit  havo  written  it  out.  I  doelara  to  you,  this 
has  given  nioro  relief  than  anything.  Now  I  write  frxim  morning  to 
uight;  not  tluit  what  I  write  is  good  far  much,  but  it  checks  my  grief 
to  a  certain  extent'  ^ 

These  words  were  written  in  the  month  of  March,  Two 
months  later  Cicero  can  unhesitatingly  appeal  to  his  literary 
activity,  which  is  producing  ihc'Tusculan  DispuLitiune,*  as  a 
jwoof  that  he  is  not  yielding  nn  unmanly  subjection  to  his 
gtieti— 

*  TfaoBa  eheerful  wiuIr,'  h«>  writc8,||  *  who  tind  fault  with  □»>,  uiumot 
read  as  mnch  as  I  have  written  in  the  time.  Whether  the  work  is 
good  or  bod  i»  nothing  to  Iho  point :  it  cuuld  lujt  have  bocu  attcmptctl 
by  uuy  vna  who  had  uli&udoued  hiniMlf  to  {leiipuir.* 
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NVvrnhclcss,  Tullia's  death  makes  a  great  change  in  CicCTa'a 
nttituilc  towards  men  and  things.  I]i>  is  resolved  to  show  Cirax- 
nrss  in  word  and  action,  but  he  has  *  lost  for  ever  liiat  chct^r- 
fulness  with  which  wc  were  wont  to  &cj»son  the  bitttrmcM  of 
the  times.'  The  shock  of  domestic  cnlamitv  seems  to  dispel 
illusions  on  which  he  had  hitherto  fed  himself  re«pCH:tin^  the 
future  of  the  State.  *  AM  is  lost,  nil  is  lost,  mr  dear  Atticus,* 
hv  exclaims;  **that  !s  no  new  thing;  but  now  that  tny  last 
anchor  is  gone,  I  am  driven  to  avow  it.' 

In  answer  to  the  admonitions  of  his  friend  Luccrius  be 
writes  f  :— 

*I  am  not  ARtoniHhud  Ihnt  yon  whn  Mtill  hope  are  brarcr  than  I, 
hat  I  am  aAtoiushttil  hope  should  ntill  pciSAesti  jmu.  What  romaitM 
that  is  not  fo  fatally  blasted  that  tv-o  must  necda  confeiB  it  dead  uai 
uxtinct?  Look  around  ou  all  Om  liDihn  of  the  State  which  jou  knvw; 
Ml  w<^ll.  ^^'ll(l^G  will  jnti  tind  nni^  that  in  nnt  brukon  and  ]MtmljrxnJ?[ 
1  coald  prove  this,  if  you  did  not  perceive  it  a»  wc-Il  na  1  do,  or  if  I 
L-oald  go  into  particulars  mthuut  the  pain  n-Lich  your  prcccptii  cs/ms 
mo  to  fling  from  me.  Therttforn  I  will  btnr  my  private  griufa  ac  yon 
proaoribe,  and  the  public  gricfH  pc-rtiapB  yot  more  brarely  tluui  yna 
my  preceptor.  Fur  you  have,  «o  you  \rrite,  »ome  conaolatioQ  in 
hope;  I  am  remilved  to  obey  your  prveept  and  exhortatiou,  ami  Im 
bo  strung  amidst  absolnto  despair.' 

CsDsar's  conduct  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  was  such  at  tn 
«ipen  the  eves  of  those  who  had  cherished  the  hope  that  he  wnald 
found  the  Republic  anew.  More  and  more  he  inclinwl  to  tlw 
shows  of  Oriental  desp4>tiftin,  for  which  the  Roman  world  was 
not  ripe  for  yet  three  hundreil  years.  The  setting  up  of  Cirsar's 
statue  alongside  that  of  the  goddess  Salus  and  of  Qairinas,  the 
deified  Romulus,  brings  to  Cicero's  lips  the  sharp  retort,  *  1  am 
Ix'tler  pleased  to  see  him  share  the  temple  of  (^uirinus  than  that 
<»f  Safely."  The  Irgt-iid  r.in  tlmt  Romulus  h.id  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  had  been  turn  in  pieces  by  the  senators,  in  iodt- 
eating  such  an  omen  for  the  new  monarch  of  Rome,  Cii 
shows  that  nt  this  time  (June,  B.C.  45)  it  was  ain'ady  becoming] 
rlenr  to  him  that  the  effort  to  reconstmrt  the  Republic  migbl 
have  to  Im?  made  t»ver  the  dead  IhhIv  of  Cii'sar.  In  the  inontli  oP 
August  the  games  of  the  circus  gave  CVsar  another  opjHirtunity 
for  outraging  republican  sentiments  hv  having  his  statue  borne 
in  procession  along  with  the  images  of  the  g^nls.  At  the  tame 
time  he  employed  Aurelius  Cotta  to  discover  a  Sibylline  omclr 
which  might  justify  him  io  assuming  the  title  uf  king.  Xbr 
hunietl  sentences  of  a  note  scribbled  to  Atticus  ^  gtre  ua  a 
glimpse  of  Cicero's  feelings  : — 
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'How  I  delighted  in  irotu*  lottsrt  bnt  tUis  procession  is  a  bitter 
Ivasiness,  llowevcr,  it  is  n-ell  to  be  kept  informe<l  about  eTerytbing, 
even  about  CotUi.  Well  ditl  tbc  i>euj»lu  tljiit  tlii-y  wimid  iitit  loud 
M  hand  vrcn  to  dap  tho  VictoTy,  because  of  tbo  bod  company  sho  vf%A 
in  I  BrutUB  ifl  hvm ;  he  w&uts  me  to  write  to  Oiefiar.  I  biut  promiBod 
tim  to  do  80,  bat  now  I  Udl  him  to  louk  at  tbia  procosBiou.* 

We  pas4  CD  fotir  months  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  41. 
Xhe  Ide$  of  March  arc  draiving  on.  Cicsar  had  nut  alloweU 
the  old  ^'car  to  expire  without  a  tk'adl}*  insult  to  the  memory  of 
ihe  chief  nifigistmcy  of  repuhliL-an  Hume.  Caninius  llcbilus 
was  elected  Consul  for  a  few  hours  of  the  hist  day  of  the  year  45. 
It  was  the  public  proclamation  of  the  fact  that  the  consulship 
was  now  only  a  mockery  and  a  farce.  The  account  of  tha 
spectacle  which  Cicero  gives  to  his  friend  Curias  in  one  of  the 
lost  tetters  •  written  before  Cirsar's  death,  may  serve  as  a  fitting 
close  to  his  experiences  of  the  government  of  the  Dictator  :~ 

'Igiveap  pressing  you  or  evun  reijuestiog  yoa  to  return  homo. 
All  my  wish  in  that  I  too  could  lake  to  myself  wings  and  como  at 
some  land  "  whore  I  Blall  iicvor  hear  tbo  nano  nor  the  AqcAm  of  the 
sons  of  Pelnps."  \  I  cannot  t<ll  you  how  meitii  T  feol  fur  lifivitig  nny 
|MTt  in  these  thiugti.  Verily  yoa  seem  to  Lave  had  a  furu»ight  long  ugu 
of  what  was  comiug  ou  ue,  whuii  you  touk  your  fli<^ht  fmui  these 
Bitter  as  things  are  to  hear  of,  they  aru  a  thousand  timi^K  wureu 

I  Me.  At  any  rate  you  have  cijcaped  being  present  in  the  Campiiu 
tins  at  eight  iu  the  moruiug,  when  thti  vlcetious  fur  <iua'gtor8 
being  held.  The  curulc  ehair  of  Fabiiis  whom  tbey  weru 
plcasc^l  to  call  Consul  was  duly  ^^t.  Then  comci;  a  messenger  to  say 
tLc  man  is  dead,  and  away  goes  his  thair.  Tberoupon  C^sar,  who 
liad  fakktm  t)ie  anspiei^  for  an  assembly  by  tritxiR,  hulrl  an  nHSftmbly 
by  centuries  instead.  At  twelve  oVdotk  lio  retunitd  a  Consul  duly 
elected  to  bold  ofilce  till  the  let  of  Jriiiuary,  that  is  to  say  till 
luidnigbt.  So  ynn  an:  to  know  that  in  tltu  cousulKbip  of  Cauiuius 
no  one  breakfasted.  It  must  be  grant<.'d  that  bin  consultthip  waa 
remarkably  free  from  crime,  owing  to  his  marvclloua  Tigilanco,  for 
during  bis  turm  of  office  }ui  never  closed  aii  uye.  This  seems  a  joko 
to  you.  Yes.  for  you  ore  far  awny ;  if  ynn  wyi-o  hero  to  aeo  it,  you 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Am  I  to  write  anything  moi«  of  tbo 
eort,  for  plenty  moro  of  ihe  sort  is  happening  '?  I  could  not  bear  it 
all,  if  it  wore  not  that  I  take  refuge  iu  Ibu  haven  of  philoBOpby  and 
that  I  baTo  our  dear  Atticus  as  the  companion  of  my  studioB.' 

It  i*  no  easy  task  to  present  a  picture  of  the  complication  of 
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t  t'rnni  un  uiikitown  l.ntiti  trtiji;rN)iiin.     We  bhould  ray,  aith  the  Lady  of  llto 
Xaka:— 

'  Where  nt'Vr  vm  l>ri>fttlw.l  a  Rcottl*h  von\ 
XuT  Cot  ttio  namo  of  DougUa  hwd.' 
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rvrnU  which  lucccpded  the  nasassi nation  of  CVsar.  The  ivttAj 
months  of  life  which  remained  t()  Cicoro  were  crowfleJ  with  varir^ 
Aclivitj  and  clmii^ing'  fnrliiiics.  Cii'sar's  work  oui-IosIihI  him; 
lir  had  prostmted  tlic  Republic  bv  tlii!  swunJs  of  his  Icg-ionarics, 
and  the  soldiers  werp  still  llie  chief  puwm-  in  the  Slate.  The 
veterans  crowded  to  Home,  l>ent  on  securing'  the  grants  of  moticT 
and  land  whirh  Or'ftar  had  nssi^ntxl  them.  To  pacifv  them  it 
was  ncn-Mary  to  confirm  all  the  acts  tif  Ca-sar.  This  ooafiitnt- 
ti'in  and  the  amnesty  with  wliich  it  wu!i  accum|mnied  nrrrr 
rarried  in  the  Senate  nn  the  proposal  of  Cieeni,  and  he  ai;knaw* 
le<t^s  in  some  of  his  letters  that  any  attempt  to  call  the  acts  uf ' 
the  Dictator  in  question  will  bre«d  hopeless  confusion.  Vrt  the 
sur^'ival  of  C'a>3ar's  ordinances  and  CVsar's  appointments  pn^ 
ducod  inroosistencies  and  emharntssnients  enough.  All  the 
espcriences  rerfjrdoil  in  Greek  politics  seemed  to  go  for  nothing; 
according  to  all  precedent,  on  tlie  removal  of  the  tyrant  the  free 
state  ought  to  have  n>sumr<l  its  life.  Cicero  is  puzzlctl  and 
baffled.  '  I  grieve,'  he  says, '  over  a  fate  which  hoa  never  befallm 
any  State  before,  to  have  rid  ourselves  of  our  master,  and  jrct 
not  to  have  restored  the  Hepublic.'*  Antony,  whom  the  chance 
of  the  Dictator's  dispositions  had  left  as  consul,  scticed  upon  tlie 
treasures  of  Cirsjir,  anil  usvd  the  valiiHtv  accorded  lu  his  arts  as 
II  sanction  for  any  Utx^cvy  which  he  chose  to  insert  in  the  dead 
man's  notebooks.  Shakespeare  has  hit  the  mark  when  he  makes 
Antony  say— 

*  Fortuuo  is  morry, 
Aud  in  tliis  mood  will  give  iie  auythtng.' 

No  extravagance  was  too  much  for  him.     Laws,  immnnitin, 
decrees,  klngcloms  were  all  to  be  bought  from  the  new  maatrr  of 
the  State.     It  seemed  at  one  moment  as  if  this  sballow-bmiaevl 
soldier  would  advance  on  the  shoulders  of  his  hody-guattl   of  Mk 
veterans  to  occupy  the  inheritance  of  Caesar's  position.  ^ 

The  minds  uf  men  were  profoundly  agitated  ;  strong  ctirrcDli 
uf  Cfmflicting  opinion  swept  the  State.  To  Cicero  and  the 
friends  with  whom  he  most  sympathized,  the  season  for  doubt 
and  hesitation  was  over.  Looking  back  on  C'Psar's  career  tu  a 
whole,  they  made  nn  question  that  he  was  a  '  tyrant  *  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  woni,  that  he  had  destroyed  a  free  State  aii«l 
meant  his  own  dominatiim  to  tie  jH-rmnnent.  This  granirdf 
the  rest  was  clear.  The  Greek  philosophers  and  historians,  Cbe 
recognized  expotmders  of  morality,  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sound  of  the  despot  and  bis  fate.  The  slayer  of  the  ^  tyrant  *  was 
a  hero  and  a  public  benefactor;  honour  and  gratitude  were  hi*  gjt 
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due  at  the  bands  of  erevy  irceman.  Nut  only  in  his  public 
mtprancps,  wherr  we  rniplit  iiuspfxt  liim  of  n  desire  to  make  the 
Ixrst  o(  thii  nrtioii  uf  his  |i(>liticn1  nllics,  hut  in  hig  must  cun- 
ftdiMitial  rxpnrs&ionii  lu  AtticuK,  CIcltu  iit-vrr  wiivprs  in  hia 
.-ippmval  of  the  <ic«l  and  in  his  admiration  for  th*-  liljorators. 
'  Their  name  will  be  glorious  ivith  posterity  as  hcroi-s  or  rathrr 
Ds  gtnls.  TUouftli  (be  deed  may  be  barren  in  good  results  for 
the  rest  i>f  us,  yet  fur  themselves  there  is  n  mighty  consolation 
in  the  run  Vicious  iiesa  of  a  great  and  splendid  aetiim.'*  Exultntinn 
in  the  piinishinent  of  the  usurper  wa&  tho  prevailing  fcoling 
among  men  of  statuLing  and  i:haracter,  and  among  the  mass  of 
the  Koman  citizens  who  inhabited  the  country  towns  of  Italv.f 
On  the  other  hand  a  portion  of  the  city  populace,  rcintorcctl  bv 
the  veteran  soldiers  and  slinmlated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Consul, 
c-ned  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  Ca-sar's  death.  Urutus 
nnd  Cassius,  though  holding  the  office  of  pnrtor,  were  obliged 
tf»  find  a  pretext  for  leaving  Hume,  where  their  lives  were  no 
longer  safe.  We  find  the  same  feeling  among  some  of  the 
[K-rymal  frienuls  of  Ocsar.  *  What  right  have  they  to  be  angry,' 
trrites  MaCius,^  *  If  I  wish  them  to  liavc  cause  to  regret  their 
ACt?  iMy  desire  is  that  Co'sa.r's  death  should  be  a  bitter  thing 
ti>  everv  one*  KUewhcre§  he  is  reported  as  using  similar 
threatening  language.  *That  the  tangle  is  hopeless  ;  if  he  with 
till  his  geidu-f  couhl  not  find  a  solution,  who  is  to  find  one  now?' 
Well  mav  Cicero  add — *  our  bald  friend  has  no  mind  to  sec 
th  ings  settle  down  quietly.*  Cri'sar's  acts  pt-netrnted  every  corner 
i)f  the  State,  and  personal  inti^rests  of  all  kinds  wen*  bound  up 
with  them.  Fear,  lest  they  should  bo  called  in  question, 
sharpened  the  desire  to  avenge  Cansars  death.  After  a  convor- 
(tatinn  with  llirtius^  tw^o  months  after  tlie  assassination,  Cicero 
writes  ||  : — 

'Theso  fellows  make  no  secret  of  their  pretensions.  A  great  nan, 
ihi-y  say,  has  been  uiurdorcd,  niiH  by  his  death  the  whole  Stntd  has 
iH-en  thron-u  into  uonfudiou:  tho  moiocDii  tho  pressure  of  fear  i&  with- 
drawn fnim  us  all  His  orraDgementa  will  he  sot  aside ;  wh«t  niinnd  him 
was  bis  clanency ;  if  it  had  not  boon  for  that,  ho  would  have  been  tafo 
from  aoy  such  attack.' 

Not  all  the  invectives  of  the  Philippics  are  so  damning  an 
indictment  against  Antony,  as  the  lact  that  before  the  end  of  the 
re'ar  his  excesses  had  alien;ited  all  respectable  mrmbers  of  the 
C;esarcnn  party.  Hirtius  and  bis  associates  saw  in  Antony  the 
intidernble  enemy  of  the  State,  ond  in  order  to  resist  him  were 
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Tcativ  to  join  hands  with  the  auas&ins  of  Cxsar.  Now  foi  tht 
first  time  the  amnesty  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming'a  itaUtji. 
Kather  than  submit  to  the  horrors  ul  the  domirmiiun  which  in* 
pcndcd  over  them,  men  wer*;  willin^f  to  for^-t  the  piwl  unl  to 
unite  in  a  common  elTurt  to  restore  the  Republic.  Cicent's  letlm 
during  the  year  43  record  nn  unprei^entetl  unnnimilt  i.F 
feeling  in  Italy.  The  consuls,  the  Senate,  the  populace  ui 
Rome,  the  Italians,  even  the  Transpadanes  bear  evidence  to  llie 
depth  of  the  Republican  feeling  that  had  surrived  C<Tsar's  tit^ 
tor^'.  The  first  taste  of  desp4:>tism  had  been  bitter  to  the  Knnua 
people^  anil  we  hear  no  more  of  that  apathy  whirh  had  hern  to 
conspicuous  in  the  struj^glc  between  Ca's&r  and  Purajiey.  ' 

'Tbifi  mnch  I  mnst  write,**  MyR  Cicero  to  Decimns  Bnitug  in  iW 
month  of  Jannory,  '  tliat  tlio  Senate  ami  people  of  Rome  take  lim 
deepest  interest,  oot  only  in  your  safety  hut  in  yonr  (;lury.  I  ub 
mueh  struck  t»  dee  how  prceioun  your  name  ia  hold,  and  how  nottUt 
is  the  affection  which  all  the  citizens  h&ro  for  you.  All  hope  ml 
tmst  that  BH  nnce  yon  rtil  the  State  uf  tlie  diwjtnt,  ho  now  yoi  will 
rid  hor  of  tlio  deapotistn.  At  Konto  and  tbn>ii{;liuut  Italy  vd  m 
raisiug  a  couaeriptiou,  if  it  he  right  to  call  that  a  cocKcription  when 
OTery  one  comcH  fumiird  of  liia  owu  accord  ;  men's  miods  an  tS\ 
ablaze  with  a  longing  for  liberty  and  with  hatred  ^  tbe  BlaTciy  «« 
have  homo  bo  long.' 

To  this  f^eat  wave  of  popular    feeling-  Cicero  himself  cofl- 
tributetl  a  mighty  impulse.     These  last   months  are  tbe   tai*tii 
glorious   in   his   life.      The   long  yeari  of  impotence  and  varil 
latiim  are  over,  and  now,  with  dentb  staring;  him  in  the  face, 
strikes   his    blows  freely    and   gaily.       In  the  darkest    mamenl 
of  Antony's  domination  he  looks  forward  with  calmneu  to  the 
end  of  life : — 

^Bnttns,'  he  writes t  in  Kay  14,  'scorns  to  think  of  retaHug  ink 
exile.  For  my  part,  I  look  to  annthcr  haven  which  liea  handier  bi 
my  time  of  life ;  all  I  wish  is  that  1  conld  reach  it,  leaving  Bruti 
prosperity  and  the  fiopnhlie  eetabliahcd.' 

Happily  for  Cicero  he  was  to  hare  the  opportunity  of  sell 
his  life  dearly.     He  needs  not  to  *  die  on  his  own  sword  : 

'  While  he  sees  foes 
The  gasltcR  look  lietter  upon  them.* 

In  the  month  of  August  Cicero  was  contemplating  a  visit 
his  son  at  Athens.     There  seemed  no  place  for  him    in  Koi 
while  Antony  was  Consul;  and  all  that  he  could  hope  was,  tha 
a  return  by  the  end  of  the  year  might  bring  him  to  the  post 
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idnty  at  a  moment  when  hU  exertions  couM  be  of  use.  He 
crossed  to  Sicily,  and  had  actuallv  set  sail  from  Syracuse,  when 
I  an  adverse  wind,  to  which  he  declares  Iiis  profound  gratitude, 
I  compelled  him  to  touch  again  on  the  Italian  coast.  This  happy 
accident  enabled  him  to  receive  a  letter  from  Atticus  which  con- 
vinced him  that  Ihe  crisis  would  come  sooner  than  He  expected, 
and  that  to  retire  now  would  be  to  forsake  his  post.  Brutus, 
whom  he  met  a  few  days  later,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve,  and 
he  set  his  face  steadily  towanls  Home. 

On  the  2nd  of  .September,  Cicero  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and 
.  delivered  the  speucih  preserved  to  us  uniler  the  title  of  the  '  First 
Pbilippic'     The  sword  is  drawn,  but  the  scabbard  is  not  yet 
<1irown  away.     He  inveighs  against  the  policy  of  Antony,  but 
still  urges  peace,  and  holds  out  offers  of  reconciliation.     The 
speech,  however,   was  surTtcient  to  rouse  the  fleadly  hostility  of 
the    Consul ;    he   threatened    riot   or  assassination,   and  Cicero 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  for  awhile  from  Kome.     During  the 
next  weeks  events  followed  thick  and  fast.     Octavian  declared 
against  Anumy,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  especially   tbose  of 
the  Martian  legion,  joined  him.     The  impending  massacre  and 
I  proscription  were  averted   for   the  moment,  and  Antony  swept 
northwards,  to  crash  Deoimus  Brutus  and  secure  bis  bold  on 
Cis-AipineGaul.     Meantime  Cicero  had  employed  bis  retire- 
ment in  forging  a  keen  weapon  of  olTence  against  his  adversary; 
the  *  Second  Philippic'  is  his  reply  to  the  threats  of  Antony. 
The  present  danger  did  not  permit  it  to  be  delivered  face  to  face 
in  the  Senate-house,  but  it  was  reserved  to  be  published  as  soon 
as  Antony  bad  witlidrawn.     Its  publication  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  national  opposition  to  Antony.     Cicero  now  stands  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  battle;  from  the  middle  of  December  onwards 
his  great  speeches  rapidly  succeed  one  another  ;  be  is  master  of 
the  situation  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  giving  form  and  words  to  the 
thooghts  and  aspirations  of  all  that  is  loyal  and  true  in  Home, 
and  so  his  eloquence  burns  free  and  splendid  without  reserve  or 
misgiring.     Under  the  Roman  constitution,  the  duty  of  leading 
tlie  debates  and  guiding  the   counsels  of  the  Senate   was    not 
bound  up,  as  it  is  under  our  own  parliamentary  system,   with 
the  possession    of  executive    oftice.       The    magistrate     might, 
without  any  dereliction  of  duty,  contine  himself  to  naming  tbc 
«abjcct  which  the  Senate  was  to  discuss  ;    it  was  open  to  the 
private  senator  to  make  any  motion  on  the  subject  in  hand  ;  and 
this  motion,  if  approved  by  amajoritv  of  voices,  became  a  binding 
Instruction  to  the  executive.      Thus  Cicero,  though  without  any 
formal  office,  took  the  responsibility  of  the  initiative  and  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  Kepublic.     He  was,  in  fact,  prime  minister 
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*  What  t8  to  happen,*  ho  wrUea  *  at  the  end  of  Deocmbdr,  bjx  4i 
*  I  kntiw  Dot  The  BiDgle  liope  remiiins  tliBt  the  R(iman  poopl*  mj 
at  Ust  allow  itself  worthy  of  it«  anuostura.  For  my  o^vn  i>irt.  1  iriD 
not  lie  wanting  to  the  State,  nnd  wfantover  happens,  so  that  it  boot 
by  my  fanlt.  1  will  boor  it  with  fortitude.' 

A  few  daj's  later  be  odds : — 

'  As  8t)OU  as  cror  oppurliiuity  preeeutod  iLsclT,  I  used  my  old  frK- 
dom  in  defence  of  tho  Kcpnblic.  I  offered  my  SGrvioes  as  ladcr  l0 
the  Sdoate  and  people  of  liome,  and  when  once  I  had  taken  ii|i  tk 
oanse  of  liborty,  I  did  not  let  it  Blip  a  moment  which  oonld  be  vi 
in  defence  of  the  oommon  safety  and  the  oommoD  ireodooL't 

The  position  of  'princcps,'  to  which  Cicero  so  justly  Uj* 
claim,  implied  in  this   hour  of  peril   not    only   the  duties  o(  i 
parliaiDPntarv   leader,  but  other  labours  which    belonK   rftthi-r  t« 
the    funclions    of  the  diplomatist.       While    the   armies  of  lb* 
Republic,  under   Dec.   Hrutui,    Hirtius,  Pania,  and   Uctariani 
stood  face  to   face  with  Antonj  under  the  walls  of  Mutina,  Ui* 
ring   wag   kept    by   the   legions  of  Spain    and    Ciaul   under  tii* 
commaml  of  PoIUo,  Leptdus,  and  Plancus.      It  was  tdtvtous  tht-^ 
thes<?  annii-s  mi^lit  cnmr  to  have  a  deciding  vote  in  the  conl4r»*« 
and  their  littituiJo,  and  that  of  their  generals,  w.is  dubious  tc^^ 
aiarmini;.     The  despatches  which    passed   between  these  code* 
mandcrs  and  Cicero  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  RepabUi:^^^ 
Government  in  Rome   form  the  best  comment  ou  tht  proces*      <>* 
events.     Cicero's  letters  to  these  alnitisl  independent  powers  S^a" 
admirable    in    their    force   and    dignity.      Not    even    in    fc"^h^ 
'Philippics'  is  tbc  tone  more  sturdy  and  uncompromising. 

'  YoQ  reoomnkend  peace,'  be  writes  to  Planoos,!  *  while  joar  i,^"*^' 
league,  Bcctmns  Bnittig,  is  besieged  by  a  gaoij  of  brignniU.  If  i^^Kafil 
want  peace  they  shotdd  lay  down  their  anus  and  bog  for  it ;  if  t^dM 
demand  it  with  force  of  arms,  then  we  must  win  onr  way  to 
through  victory,  not  through  nogoi^iation  .  .  .  Show  jonrself  wortK^- 
suvor  youniolf  from  an  ill-assorted  anion  with  had  citiKeiui ;  next,  o  ^^ 
younelf  as  a  guide,  chief,  and  lender  to  the  Senate  and  to  all  hoar^^  i 
men :  lastly,  bch'evo  tliat  peace  exinsists  not  in  laying  down  arms, 
in  flinging  off  the  fear  of  tirms  nnd  of  alavory.     If  yon  will  oot  i 

think  ae  I  say,  then  you  shall  bo  not  only  consul  and  consular,  Z-AiA 

a  great  consul  and  a  great  onnsnlor ;  if  otherwise,  in  the  spluLB  i^nottl 
titles  of  your  station  there  will  bo  no  dignity,  bnt  only  a  pre-emiiii  "^  f"*^ 
ID  ignoutny.' 
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To  Lepidus  he  writes  still  more  sternly :— * 

*  I  un  glad  to  hear  that  yon  prnfom  yonrsdlf  ilosircnitt  of  promoting 
MAOe  betwoep  citizens.  If  yon  connwt  that  pcaco  with  liberty  yon  will 
da  good  serrioe  to  the  State  and  to  your  ovnx  repatatioD.  But  if  yoar 
peaoe  is  to  rentore  a  villain  to  the  poMsesaion  of  lui  iiubridled  tyraany, 
lei  me  tell  yon  that  all  tmo  men  havo  mado  np  their  minds  to  nccopt 
daaih  rathar  than  sorritude.  Ton  will  tbureforo  act  more  n'iscly,  to 
ny  judgment,  if  you  du«lino  to  mwldio  with  projects  of  accommo- 
dation which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Senate  or  the  people 
or  to  any  loyal  man.' 

Cicero's  cfTorts  seemed  at  one  moment  likely  to  be  sncccssful. 
Polilo  doubtfully,  aud  Ptancus  possibly  with  sincerity,  promised 
their  assistance.  The  East  fell  to  M.  Brutus  lund  Cossius ; 
Antony  proved  unable  to  make  head  against  the  forces  brought 
to  bear  on  him  round  Mutina  ;  Cicero  never  flinched  or  wavered, 
aad  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  were  heartily  on  his  side. 
Bai  the  consent  of  public  opinion  in  Italy,  even  when  backed 
by  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  enlist  and  fight  for  their 
liberties,  was  no  longer  the  decisive  force  in  the  Roman  Com- 
mimwealth.  The  centre  of  power  had  shifted,  and  now  lay 
with  the  vetemn  s<)Idiera.  The  army,  disciplined  by  long' 
•ervice  in  foreijjn  and  domestic  war,  was  an  admirable  fighting 
engine,  before  which  hastilylevied  contingents  must  of  necessity 
p»  down.  But  it  wns  also  essentially  a  body  of  mercenary 
tniops,  without  civic  loyalty  or  care  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
Tlie  soldiers  were  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  great  general 
[■  uoder  whom  they  had  fought  and  conquered,  and  felt  strongly 
pB  ^x  his  death  ought  to  be  revenged.  Plancus  w^ritcst  that  part 
f\  "f  Lcpidus'i  army  is  not  less  disloyal  than  Antony's  own  troops, 
^^K  *ad  be  iemr%  that  *the  10th  Legion,  which  wns  bniught  to  a 
^BL^I^oper  state  of  mind  by  my  efTurts,  may  break  out  again  into  its 
*^d  frenzy.*  Cicero  has  to  inform  Decimus  Brutus  that  it  is 
''^possible  to  carrv  out  the  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to 
r'^ke  command  of  the  Martian  and  of  the  4th  Legion  after  the 
*'^ath  of  Hirtius  and  Pansn.  'Those  who  are  familiar  with 
*4ose  legions  say  that  they  could  not  he  induced  to  join  you  on 
^^^y  terms.* J  When  Plancus^  comes  to  recount  the  tale  of 
*-^ecimus  Brutos's  force,  we  find  only  one  veteran  legion,  one  of 
^"^^o  yearn'  standing,  and  eight  legions  of  recruits.  '  Thus  the 
^"•"tole  army,  though  strong  in  numbers,  is  very  weak  in  quality. 
*""low  much  trust  can  l>e  placed  on  recruits  in  the  field  wt-  know, 
^^-lai-  ton  well    hv   pxnpnpnne.'      The  intensts    as   well    as   the 

against  a  peaceful   solution. 


■  ai,  too  well    by   experience. 
-ntiments  of  the  veterans  were 
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Antony  had  shown  them  that  the  task  of  avenging  Cn^tu  mlgtit 
be  made  a  profitable  one.  They  were  not  disinclined  toadrD 
war,  and  in  the  meantime  were  well  pleased  to  hare  all  ndn 
bidding  for  their  support.  Antonj*,  as  may  be  supposed,  wu 
not  behindhand  in  his  promises:  — 

'  I  hnre  tliree  strong  legions,'  writes  PoUia,*  *  one  of  then,  fhe 
38tfa,  vniH  solicited  by  Antony  at  the  beguming  of  the  war  wilk  the 
prDmifio  of  a  douatioa  of  SOO  denarii  f  to  each  s«ndiQr  on  the  day  Huj 
arriTod  in  camp,  and  in  caae  of  victory  the  same  rewards  a*  to  Im 
on-n  troops,  and  theao  no  one  Tcntoroa  to  snpposo  will  bo  otbat  tku 
imlimited.  The  troops  were  moat  eager  to  go,  and  I  kept  thea  is 
check  with  much  difiictdty.  I  could  nut  liavo  dmm  it  if  I  lisi 
qtuutcrcd  the  wholo  legion  together,  for  some  cohoits  mntinicd  as  it 
was.  The  other  legions  were  also  oonstantly  tempted  by  lettea  uA 
boRndlusa  promises. 

Another  fatal  element  in  the  situation  wat  the  position  flf 
Octaviftn.     Tbc  Republic  was  forced  to  accept  bis  help,  fit, 
claiming  as  he  did  to  be  C:esar's  beir,  he  was  bound  to  satufj 
the    opinion   of   the    army,    and    rntild   nnt  sinrerely  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  Rnpublic,  in  which  the  men  who  bad  ktlW 
his  uncle-   would   hold    a  chief  place.      It   was  obvious  that  hit 
quarrel  with  Antony  admitted  of  a  compromise.     As  soon  at 
Antony  was  reduced  to  terms  he  had  no  wish  to  crash  bim,  ami 
their  union  against  the  Republic  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  ■ 
jipportunity.     The  single  chance  for  Cicero  and  the  Senate  waal 
that  Anlonvand  Octnvian  shf>uld  hold  each  other  in  cheek  until 
the  Republic  could  possess  itself  of  on  army  of  its  own.     This 
chance  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  botb  the  consuls,  Hirtioi 
ami   Pnnsa,  in  tbc  moment  of  victory  before  Mutinn.      Their 
army   fell    at   once   under  the  ivjntrol    of  Octavian,  and    by   its 
means  he  was  enabled  to  cxturl  the  cuiiEulship  from  ibe  Rumon 
Government.     Antony's  fallen  cause  was  meanwhile  revived  by 
the  adhesion  of  Lepidus  and  bis  powerful  army.     Xothiog 
remained  but  for  the  three  generals  to  come  to  terms. 

Tbc  bargain  was  quickly  struck  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Repub-] 
lican  party  were  proscribed,  and  Cicero  was  the  first  victim, 
lie  made  a  faint  attempt  to  escape  from  Italy,  but  was  overtaken 
by  Antony's  assassins.  His  faithful  slaves  wished  to  fight  in 
his  defence,  bnt  be  refused  their  aid,  and  offered  his  neck 
silently  to  the  sword.  His  head,  and  the  hand  which  bad 
penned  the  Second  Philippic,  were  hung  on  the  rostim  in  the 
Roman  Fornm.  Cicero's  work  was  over,  and  tbe  tragedy  of  fats 
death  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  splendid  failnre.     He  had 
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staked  all  on  one  cast.     The  policy  of  the  State  during  the  brief 

'  xnontlis  while  he  was  at  the  helm  had  lioen  ri^onius,  ttraigbt- 
forward,  and  unhesitiiting.  He  had  protested  against  all  half- 
measures,  and  scorned  all  ambiguous  words.     He  acceptud  the 

'  internecine  conflict  between  the  Republic  of  the  Liberators  and 
the  revived  Cresarism  of  Antony.      There  was  no  di>i>r  of  escape, 

I     no  place  left  in  the  St.ttp  fiir  htm  and  Antony  together;  each  of 

I     them  fought  in  the  spirit  of  Mezcntiua: — 

^H  '  Nullum  in  cicdc  nefos,  neo  sic  sd  pralia  xem.* 

What  manner  of  man  Cicero  was,  we  have  attempted  to  show 
from  his  own  lips.  His  is  one  of  those  characters  whose  faults 
lie  on  the  surface ;  and  the  preservation  of  his  most  secret  letters 
has  withdrawn  the  veil  which  bides  the  wealtness  and  the  petti- 
ness i)f  most  men  from  the  eves  of  posterity.  His  memory 
has  thus  l>ct-n  sulj)rcted  to  a  test  of  unprecedented  sharpness. 
I  Nevertheless,  the  faithful  friends  who  residvetl  to  present  to  the 
j  world  his  confidential  utterances,  unspoiled  by  editorial  gar- 
bling, have  not  only  earned  our  gratitude  by  the  gift  of  a  unique 
Uisturical  monument,  but  have  judgrtl  most  nobly  and  must 
truly  what  was  due  to  the  reputation  of  Cicero.  As  it  was  in 
j  his  lii'etime,  so  it  has  been  with  his  memory ;  those  who  have 
known  him  most  intimately  have  commonly  loved  him  best. 
He  is  no  dcmt-gfxl  to  be  set  on  a  ]K>destal  for  the  worship  of  the 
nations,  but  a  man  with  human  virtues  and  human  weaknesses, 
and  withal  pfissessed  of  a  charm  of  grate  and  goodness  which 
makes  us  think  of  him  ns  of  some  familiar  and  beloved  Mend. 
The  calm  retrospective  judgment  of  C.'esar  Augustus,  recorded 
for  us  by  Plutarch,  sums  up  not  unfairly  the  story  of  Cicero's 
life. 

'  It  happened  many  years  after/  writes  Plntaroh,*  *  that  Cfosar  onoe 
found  one  of  his  graniUons  with  a  work  of  Cicero  in  his  hands.  The 
boy  tras  frightcncid  aui  hid  tho  booh  Dodor  his  gnwn  ;  bat  Cesar  took 
it  fhmi  him,  and  staiuliiig  thure  mutiuulcss  he  read  through  a  gre«t 
part  of  the  book;  then  he  gave  it  back  to  the  boy  and  said,  "  This 
was  a  great  oratur,  my  child,  a  great  orator  and  a  uuiu  who  loved  his 
ODontry  woU.'' 
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AbT.  III.— I.  Les  CoUectimtneufs  de  Vancieime  Rmie.    Notesd'iin 
Amateor.     Paris,  1867. 

2.  Lcs    Coliectionneurs    <U    Tanexenne    Heme.      Par     £<lniond 
Bonnaffe.     Paris,  1873. 

3.  Lcs  Arts  a  la  Cour  des  Papcjs.     Eagene  Miinte.     Pari*,  1879. 

THE  practice  of  forming  cnllrctlons  of  objects  remarkable 
for  beaut^',  rarity,  or  scientific  interest,  is  one  which 
has  of  late  years  shown  a  remarkable  extension  in  this  cooDtry 
and  in  France.  It  is  one  which  can  only  flourish  ia  societies  _ 
in  which  wealth,  leisure,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation  ■ 
exist,  and  the  yearly  increasing  affluence  of  persons  who,  " 
with  murli  time  as  well  as  wealth  at  their  disposal,  have  also 
more  or  less  of  cultivation,  has  ^reatlv  nugmenteil  the  number 
of  collectors.  The  onprnfessional  inhabitant  of  Tybumia,  Bel- 
gravia  or  Kensington,  as  he  cannot  imitate  his  countrj-  cousin 
and  on  a  fine  day  go  out  and  kill  something,  endeavours  to 
satisfy  the  natural  taste  for  acnuisition  by  going  out  and  buying 
something ;  and  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  or  the  stockbrokc^r,  on 
his  way  home  from  chambers  or  'Change,  looks  into  a  curiosity 
shop  and  carries  home  to  bis  wife  a  '  bit  of  blue  *  or  a 
*  nitschki.' 

The  formation  of  collections  of  objects  either  of  fine  or  of 
industrial   art   is  a  practice   obviously   less  germane  to   a  state 
of  society  in  which  a  i^gorous  indigenous  art  flourishes,  than  to 
one  in  which,  as  in  our  own,  much  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
bygone  periods  exists,  one  in  which  criticism  is  more  rife  than 
true  hearty  love  and  appreciation,  but  which  is  almost  without 
a  living  art,  having  its  roots  in   and   drawing  its  nourishment 
from  the  heart  of  the  nation.      Why   should  an  Egyptian  «>f  the 
time  of  Sesoatris,  or  an  Athenian   in   the  days  of  Phidias,  bare 
collected  the  works  of  the  barbarians?    They  could  teach  him 
nothing  which  be  cared  to  know,  and  such  art  as  they  might 
display  would  have  appeared  to  him  contemptible,  if  not  hatelut. 
Ill   the  later  days  of  Greece   the   sentiment   wliirh   animates 
collectors    rvidently    existed,    but,   with    that    stmng    patriotic    ' 
feeling  which  a  Greek  hove  to  his  native  city,  the  temple  andl 
the  agora,  rather  than  the  private  house,  were  the  repositories  ■ 
of  the  collection.    The  public  place  of  many  a  Greek  city,  smaU 
in  size  as  in  most  caw^s  it  was,  must  have  had  all   the   aspect  oiM 
a  museum.       Even   In  the  time  of  Vespasian   300(1  statues  rv-f 
mained  -it  Rhodes  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  17),  and  there  were  not   fewer 
at  Delphi,  .Athens,  and  Ol^mpia.     Ottfrled  Miiller  says  that  on 
approximate  calcnlation  of  the  statues  and  images  plundered  by 
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Roninns  from  Gi-ccce  soon  runs  up  to  a  hum1r(?(l  thimsand. 

le  temples  also  were  real  museums  filled  with  statues  And  pic- 
tures, which  in  many  cases  had  no  relation  to  the  dinnity  in 
whose  shrine  tbey  were  ptncecl.  As  an  instance,  in  the  tcn'iple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  wi-re  statues  of  Amphitritir,  N'eptuiic,  Vesta, 
Prtwerpine,  Venus,  Ganymede,  Diana,  .•'KscuIapiUs,  Hygieio, 
Bacchus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  llesiod,  all  preseiUed  by  one 
person.*  But  though  the  greater  works  of  art  vrtre  public 
propeny,  doubtless  many  a  wealthy  citizen  had  his  cnricccion  of 
vue*,  of  cn^avcd  gems,  of  sculptured  i**orics,  and  of  pictures. 

The  Grecian  treasures  of  art,  when  they  became  the  booty  of 
Roman  generals*  soon  inoculated  their  new  possessors  with  a 
taste  for  collecting,  which,  as  many  well-known  anecdotes  show, 
tii*T  indulged  in  not  unfrequently  with  boundless  extravagance ; 
bat  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  rarity  of  the  object, 
rather  than  its  beauty,  was  the  attraction  to  the  buyer.  It  is  at 
this  point  in  the  history  of  collecting  that  M.  BonnnfK,|  in  his 
unpretending  but  delightful  Iltth*  bnuihurc, '  Les  Collnt^tio'nneui'S 
de  I'ancienne  Komc,'  takes  up  tho  theme.  He  brings  clearly 
before  as  the  contest  of  opinion  between  the  men  of  old  Rome, 
who  looked  down  on  art  and  artists,  as  not  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  their  Imperial  racu — thinking  with  Vii^il, 

*  Tu  rcgere  imporiu  populos  Komiuie  momonto 
(Hb  tibi  enmt  artcs)  ]iii;ciifi|uo  imponcro  morem, 
Facooro  sabjoctis  ct  dcbollaro  supcrbos — * 

i*!  the  lorers  and  collectors  of  objects  of  art. 

Cicero,  in  his  second  oration  against  A'crrea,  speaks  of  such 

things  as  contemptible,  and  says  ttiat  the  forefathers  of  those 

*'iom  he  addressed  allowed   the  |wnpie3  whom  they  had  made 

^(iQtary  to  retain  tliem  as  an  amuaemcnt  and  consolation   in 

•^ftir  slavery.     In  a  curious  passage  quoted  by  M.  Bonnaffe  from 

*** '  Paiadoxa '  (V.  2),  the  great  orator,  enraged  probably  at 

'^^ing  that  the  taste  for  these  puerilities  grew  and  increased 

■VounJ  him,  brings  forward  the  very  strungi'  argument  that,  as 

'^  *  house  the  slaves  who  were   intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 

^"JOcts  of  art  held  the  lowest  rank,  so  those  who  passionately 

^Ved  such  objects  were  in  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery.     It  is, 

''^W^vcr,  only  just  to  Cicero  to  remember  that  Roman  luxury 

l*ily  ran  riot,  and  that  tlic  crimes  which  V'erres,  the  great  col- 

^^tor  of  (he  dav,  ha<l  committed  in  amassing  the  treasures  of  art 

^*lich  be  possessed,  and  doubtless  the  extrav.igant  and  affected 

r*^**iiration  of  the  adulators  of  V'erres  and  such  as  Vcrrcs,  were 

_^**«onably  offensive  to  the  patriotic  statesman. 


*  £)«6 '  Hilt.  Bonttiae  k  Bvnte,'  hy  3(.  Ampere,  voL  iii.  p.  W9  not*. 
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M.  Bonn&ife  has,  bowcrer,  the  tatttraction  of  proving  that 
Cicero  himself  did  not  wholly  escape  from  the  infection,  for  not 
onl^  did  be  ornament  his  villas  with  statues  and  paintings,  Iral 
be  even  expended  a  million  of  sesterces  (some  HOOO/.)  in  ih* 
purchase  of  a  table  of  *  citrus,'  the  modem  tbuya. 

Seneca  also,  who  (Epist.  8)  denies  to  painting  and  scalpturp 
the  name  of  '  liberal  arts,'  is  recorded  to  hare  possessed  no  (ewer 
than  5(X1  tables  with  legs  of  ivory  ;  but  he  condemned  furtiitan 
covered  with  tortoise-shell.  Apparently  both  the  orator  and  the 
philosopher  were  disposed  to 

*  Componnd  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to. 
By  damning  tho&o  they  had  no  mind  to.' 

Among  the  many  collectors  in  Rome  one  name  is  promiori;!, 
that  of  Vcrrcs.      M.  RonnafTc  says  of  his  collection  : 

'  In  fact  no  otlier  oflera  as  otHnplete  a  whole :  it  alone  gjns  u 
adcquato  idea  of  what  n  colloolion  and  a  collector  were  at  ibt  cod 
of  the  Bopublican  period.' 

He  avows  that  to  him  *  there  is  something  fascinating  in  dill 
great  example  of  a  collector  passionatelv  attracted  by  the  duff^ 
cCauvrf  of  antiquity,'  and  insinuates  that  we  ought  not  to  JDOg* 
bim  too  harshly  upon  Cicero's  invectives,  but  to  remember  tfail 
we  have  only  the  attack  ami  not  the  defence. 

But  while  by  this  desire  to  deal  as  tenderly  as  may  be  with 
the  sins  of  V  erres  he  shows  that  *  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind/  his  sense  of  right  and  justice  compels  Um 
to  sum  up  the  proconsul's  deeds  in  words  which  conve;  a 
warning  as  well  as  a  judgment : 

'  Of  patrician  birth,  a  true  connoie^enr,  bat  without  fortune  adeq^uti 
to  maintain  his  position  and  surmuud  himwlf  with  the  cle/hd'amn 
which  he  coTotod,  he  allowed  no  scraplos  to  bar  his  path.' 

If  this  view  of  the  character  of  Vcrres  be  correct,  and  it  was 
not  merely  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  and  the  gross  enjoyment* 
which  wealth  without  culture  may  procure  that  prompted  his 
dn-ds,  we  may  perhnps  tliink  rather  more  leniently  of  this  erest 
collector  than  we  have  hitherto  done ;  but  wc  fear  that  the  in- 
ventory of  his  collection  given  to  us  by  M.  Bonnaffe'  must  (empt 
someof  our  collectors  to  regret  that*  they  can't  commit  his  crimes;.* 
Are  there  not  some  among  us  whose  virtue  would  lie  hardly  pntof 
against  temptatinn  if  they  were  pn>consuls  in  China  or  Japan? 
Clivc  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  when  he  remembered  what 
gold  and  jewels  were  cast  at  his  feet,  he  was  astonished  at  his 
own  moderation.  The  East  India  Company's  rule  that  all  pre- 
sents made  tu  ofTicials  should  he  surrendered  as  public  prupetty 
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a  juflicions  one,  for  the  virtue  which  could  wilbstantl  rupees 
might  be  hardly  proof  ajg^ainst  works  of  art.  Miss  Kden,  in  ber 
dclig-htful  *  Up  the  Countrv,'  has  recordctl  with  what  pangs  a 
present  which  suits  the  receiver's  taste  is  parted  with. 

Certainly  Verres  hnd  the  courage  or  audacity  to  display 
openly  the  objects  which  he  had  '  annexwi.'  The  entrance-doors 
of  his  house  were  those  of  the  temple  of  Mincn'a  nt  Syracuse, 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  ivory  incrustcd  with  gold.  His 
halls  were  filled  with  statues  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  which  had 
been  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  AsJn,  or  Greece  ; 
ihe  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  the  Hercules  of  Myron,  the  Sappho 
of  Silanion,  and  a  cntwd  of  other  chrfs-iT (miTre  of  Cjrwk  sculp- 
ture of  the  best  period,  taken  with  the  greatest  impartiality  from 
the  temple,  the  agora,  or  the  private  dwelling. 

His  tt)llection  of  pictures  was  equally  remarkable,  and  hatl 
been  acquired  in  like  manner.  In  statues,  in  ivory,  in  cande- 
labra, vases,  and  armour,  in  Corinthian  brass,  in  engraved 
gems,  he  was  equally  rich  ;  but  if  there  was  one  branch  of  t'tr/u 
in  which  his  collection  was  altogether  unrivalled,  it  was  perhaps 
that  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  »s  we  should  now  say, 
plate. 

Such  was  his  passion  for  objects  of  this  kind,  that  he  even 
ventured  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  colossal  candelabrum  of 
gold  enriched  with  prccioiu  stones,  which  the  son  of  Antiochos 
was  conveying  as  a  present  to  the  Republic.  Worse  even  than 
this,  when  rich  Sicilians  invited  him  to  a  banquet  and  pro- 
ducfxl  their  fineiit  pieces  of  plate  in  his  honour,  he  was  accustomed 
to  detach  from  them  the  ^fi^/jfuna  (small  pL-ttes  or  disks  with 
chiselled  reliefs  which  were  attached  much  as  enamelled  plates 
of  silver  were  affiled  in  medieval  times  to  the  centres  of  rose- 
water  dishes),  and  to  carry  off  those  precious  ornaments.  The 
practice  of  which  Marshal  Junot  is  accused,  of  forcing  out  a 
fine  diamond  or  other  gem  from  the  jewelled  chalice  or  reliquary 
exhibited  to  him  in  some  ISi>anish  treasury,  was  not  so  cruel  an 
outrage,  for  the  diamond,  though  it  may  be  valuable,  it  not  a 
work  of  art. 

Wo  (rannot  regret  that  Verres  at  last  found  that  *our  pleasant 
vices  are  niade  the  whips  that  scourge  us.'  He  was  proscribed 
by  Antony  in  consc{|ut-m:e  of  his  refusal  to  give  up  to  him  his 
bronzes,  and  his  misdeeds  thus  brought  ab<mt  their  just  retribu- 
tion. M.  Ronnaffe,  still  desirous  of  doing  bis  U-st  for  the  memory 
of  so  fervid  a  collncti>r,  suggi?sts  that  he  felt  that  to  dismember 
his  collection  was  a  sacrilege-,  and  doubtless  regards  him  as  a 
martyr  in  the  sacred  cause. 

~  (sar  was  also  a  great  collector.     Suetonius  tells  us  that  he 
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eagerly  collected  engravct]  gems,  work*  in  rrpfwwf,  sutocs, 
picture*  of  ancient  work,  and  he  was  also  a  inuniBccnt  patiui] 
of  tbe  artists  of  liis  day.     M.  BonnafTc  remarks  of  litin  : 

'  Cffisar  was  not  goTcmed  hy  the  nnrrovr  ideas  of  hia  daj.  Wt 
colloctionfl  were  not  exiled  to  onuntry  Tillao,  he  had  highar  and  mia 
Tiows.  Ho  caused  ti::iii[iorary  porticoes  to  bo  ounstmotod  al  tk 
Capitol  in  order  to  exhibit  his  works  of  art  to  the  public.  Bii 
cab)not£  of  ongraTod  gems,  and  of  those  ho  poRgQascd  six,  wen  atf 
to  adorn  the  temple  which  ho  built  in  honour  of  Vutins  GenefriX;  he 
B«ttled  the  plan  of  a  vjint  public  library,  uf  which  Vorro  wu  to  Ian 
had  the  management ;  in  line  ho  o]K-ucd.  to  the  people  liia  fiae  ^itei 
by  tho  bank  of  tho  Tiber,  and  placed  tbera  bis  gallury  uf  plctarM  tai 
Btataea.' 

It  WAS  nn  the  site  of  these  ganlens  that  a  fine  statue  of  VeOB 
was  (liscoverrd  in  the  year  I8t>0. 

M.  BonnafTe  rt^islcra  on  liis  list  of  Uomnn  collectors  muj 
other  illustrious  names,  as  those  of  Sallust.  in  whose  garden  tbr 
Dying  Gladiator  was  found;  of  Asinius  Potlio,  in  whose  |ioi> 
session  was  the  '  Toro  rarne«<'.'  now  at  Naples ;  of  Antony,  w»l 
even  Brutus  ;  but  we  must  refer  to  his  own  pages  the  read" 
who  desires  tu  profit  by  his  gleanings. 

One  of  his  most  amusing  chapters  is  that  on  tLe  public  silri 
and  the  cariosity  dealers  of  Rome.     Martial  has  preserved  to 
us  the  Dame  of  one  of  these  last,  Mito,  who  it  seems  added  a 
trade  in  incense  and  spices  to  that  in  works  of  art  or  curiosity." 
The  poels  have  left   some  lircly  and  amusing  sketches  of  tbe 
collectors  who  haunted  the  '  septa,'  the  baitaar  where  the  ctmotity 
•bops  abound«I.     The  most  fmishefl  of  these  is  the  sketch  of 
V'indei,  which  Statins  has  drawn  in  the  founh  book  of  the  'Sylvr' 
('  Vindicis  Hercules  Epitrnpexios ').     In  this  we  haTC  the  por- 
trait of  the  real  connoisseur,  who  could  assign  to  each  great' 
artist  his  own  work,  though  unmarked  by  his  name  ;   who  fuHK ] 
imparted  his  knowletlge  to  others ;  and  no  doubt  was  equally 
willing  to  learn  from  ttiem. 

Statins  writes  of  the  night  he  passed  after  the  supper  to  which 
the  *  benign   Vindex'  invitetl  him,  with  a  warmth   of  feeling | 
which  will  be  shami  by  those  whose  good  fortune  it  hae  been  toj 
be  the  guests  of  snrh  as  Vindex,  in  whom  knowledge,  good 
a  love  of  the  arts,  and  kindly  feeling  were  comhiiteil,  whea 
Congenial   society,    not    less    in  number  than    the   Graces  nor 
more  than  the  Muses,  met  round  the  hosnituble  board 
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tbc  night  ia  cheerful  talk,  suggested,  in  part  at  Icnat,  hj  the 
objects  of  art  which  the  host  could  display. 

The  history  of  the  little  statue  of  Hercules,  which  gives  its 

name  to  the  poem,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.     This  sta- 

loette  was  the  work  of  Lyslppus,  and  was  by  him  presented  to 

Alexander  the  f  Jreat,  who,  according  to  Martial,*  was  accustomed 

to  place  it  on  his  table.     It  became  the  property  of  Hannibal, 

■DO  afterwards  of  Sulla,  and  is  heard  of  for  the  last  time  in  the 

possession  of  Vindex  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century.     It 

«u  less  than  a   Homan  foot  in  height  and  was  called   '  Epi- 

tnpesios,'  as  being  of  a  lit  size  to  stand  on  a  table.     Statms 

cbuacterLees  it  as  'parviiMjue    videri   sentirique  ingens;'  from 

Martial  wc  Icam  that  it  was  seatcil  on  a  rock  covered  by  the 

»kin  of  the  Nrmcan  lion. 

Martial  and  Juvenal  have  given  us  sketches  of  collectors  of 
very  different  calibre,  such  as  Krosj'f  who  weeps  because  he  cannot 
aflbrd  to  buy  all  he  sees,  or  Mamurra,J  wlio  spends  his  day  in 
i-iamimng  tables  of  ivory,  couches  of  tortoises  hell,  murrhinc 
mps,  golden  vases  set  with  emeralds;  and  ends  by  buying  two 
cups  for  a  halfpenny.  Mamurra,  it  appears,  smell  bronzes  §  in 
otder  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  genuine  Corinthian.  A 
wrll-recognizitd  means  of  testing  the  antiquity  or  the  newness  of 
thr  patina  of  bronze  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  taste  ;  a  recently 
produced  patina  having,  it  is  said,  a  flavour  altogether  different 
from  that  of  an  ancient  one.  M.  Bonnaffes  chapter  on  '  Vcntcs 
PubUques,  Marchands  de  Curiosite','  &c.,  contains  amusing 
wHices  of  several  other  amateurs  of  various  types. 

I'nless  we  l>elieve  that  the  ptH-ts  have  given  themselves  much 
tiecnce  in  their  enumerations  of  the  contents  of  the  curiosit)' 
diops  in  their  day,  these  are  calculated  to  make  us  envy  the 
iappr  collectors  who  could  choose  among  such  marvels  of  art 
"nil  twture  as  were  displayed  to  them.  Xl.  Bonnaffe  sums  them 
tip  thus : 

'Statues,  pictarcs,  bronzes  of  tko  school  of  .£giD(^  made  famous  by 
*rn>0:  of  that  of  DlIos  by  Poljolctns;  iuvalnable  rarities  of 
twintliiun  brass,  marvels  of  modem  dialing,  pioct^iB  marked  with  tho 
"■■m  of  Bo^thug,  or  of  Mys,  gigantic  candelabra  from  the  workshopK 
^  Jgina  or  Tareiituin  ;  further  on  tlie  shopa  of  the  engraTers,  tlio 
^■^lUers,  the  dealers  in  veBsola  of  murrhiiio,  uf  rock  crystal,  of  amber ; 
■*<•*«  works  in  coloured  glaes  cut  on  tho  wheel,  or  chasL-d  up  like 
'pieos  of  silver  plato ;  cJif/f-d'ceuvre  'm  miuiatnre  in  ivory,  in  terra- 
****•;  tho  beautiful  lottery  of  Rbegium  and  of  Cunie ;  tapestries, 
^'"Utore  in  bronze,  in  ivopy,  in  thuja  (dtrna),  in  maple,  &e.* 


*  *Kp.'  ii.  44, 43.  t  '  Ep.'  I.  80.  ;  •  Ep.'  ii.  60. 

i  •  Cotwuluit  naros  uo  ulercnt  ma  Coriatbani.' 
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That  so  little  o(  tbe  wnnderful  arcumulatlon  of  pnuoai  i 
nlijrcls  with  which  Rnnie  overfluwe<l  has  come  doim  to  oa 
time — that  the  gold  and  silver,  and  eveo  the  bronze,  tbgeM 
bare  been  melted  and  transformed  into  other  shape* — ii  iuk 
surprising,  but  how  few  examples  remain  of  the  vessels  of  sgsti^ 
onvz,  crystal  and  the  prerious  murrhinc  which  so  aboundM  Ui 
the  Human  palatvs!  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  posMwd 
2(>00  vases  of  precious  materials.  According  to  traditioOt  thr 
*  coupe  des  Ptolcmces*  in  the  Bibliothcque  N'ationnlc  fornini> 
part  of  this  collccliun,  hut  where  arc  the  l'J99?  The  connki 
personage  of  whom,  without  naming  him,  Pliny  tells  the  M 
story,  that  be  showed  his  affection  for  a  miirrhioe  bowl  wliicb 
had  cost  him  a  sum  equal  to  about  15,000/.  by  gnawiof  lt» 
rim,  possessed  such  a  quantity  of  vessels  made  of  that  predoH 
material  that  they  filled  the  private  thenlre  which  Nero  hi 
constructed  in  his  gardens  ix-yond  the  Til»er.  ^'cl  not  OM 
snlitarv  vessel  has  come  down  In  our  limes  which  has  a  bii 
claim  to  be  deemed  an  example  of  '  murrhine,'  as  cormpoiidi&( 
with  the  minute  description  given  of  that  substance  by  Flisj. 
The  great  naturalist  and  others  tell  us  that  murrhine  nt 
imitated  in  glass,  and  fragments  of  glass  vessels  are  fuund  MV 
Kiime  which  cnrrcapimd  vrry  fairly  with  Plin\*s  descriptfan 
Mr.  Story-Maskelyne  lias  shown  very  conclusive!}*  that  munhin' 
was  in  all  probability  agate  brought  from  India,  the  colour  ei 
which  bad  been  rctldened  by  the  application  of  heat,  u  Isoor 
actually  done  in  that  country. 

Among  the  Roman  collectors,  the  Hnc  between  those  wbe 
collected  rarities  of  nature,  and  those  to  whom  art  was  effFT- 
thing,  was  much  less  sharply  drawn  than  is  usually  tbe  casril 
the  present  day.  This  seems  to  characterize  a  primitive  ctsoI 
collecting,  Wc  find  the  same  thing  in  the  collections  of  ihf  i 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and  still  more  among  tbc  ■ 
Chinese,  of  many  of  whose  most  valued  works  of  art  it  may  o<^  ' 
unfairly  be  said,  'Materies  sujierahat  opus.*  The  RoinsBi 
evinced  this  propensity  to  value  an  object  more  for  the  niitf 
of  its  material  than  for  the  art  which  it  evinced,  by  tbe  Q* 
Iravagant  prices  which  they  gave  for  objects  of  pri-cious  materisl- 
when  they  were  of  more  than  common  size  or  beauty.  PetroniB* 
is  said  to  have  given  a  sum  of  more  than  60,000/.  for  a  siap^ 
cup  of  murrhine,  which  he  broke  to  pieces  at  his  death  io  onto 
to  disappoint  Nero  of  its  possession.  From  8<-MXW.  to  10,0(M' 
was  no  uncommon  price  for  a  table  of  thuya  of  large  siie  sW 
jKTfccrt  in  its  markings,  or,  as  our  upholsterers  now  say,  potttt*. 


■  '  Proeetdiogs  of  the  Suoiety  of  AatiqaatteSt'  S8th  Jan.  1B8Q. 
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These  sums  would  seem  incredible,  but  the  statements  are  so 
frequently  made,  and  by  so  many  authors,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  doubt  their  sub&tnntial  truth. 

It  must,  however,  be  ownml  that  many  amon^  them  paid 
most  handjomcly  for  works  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  '  ma- 
lericm  superabnt  opus ;'  for  although  Roman  silver  plate  was 
much  more  solid  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  size  than  that  of 
our  day,  5(MH)  sesterces  (say  50/.)  was  about  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  chiselled  silver  ;*  and  Pytbeas  sold  his  work  at  the 
apparently  fabulous  price  of  5U/.  per  ounce !  Doubtless  none 
of  the  finest  examples  of  silver  work  have  reached  us,  but  those 
which  do  survive  enable  us  ti>  judge  how  admirable  Roman 
plate  often  was,  both  in  design  and  execution. 

When  the  decay  of  Rome  begnn,  much  of  the  wealth  of 
works  of  art  which  had  been  there  amassed  made  a  new  migra- 
tion, and  found  its  way  to  Byzantium.  The  magnificent  plate 
of  the  greiit  patrician  bouses  went  to  the  melting-pot  in  order 
to  supply  the  moans  of  buying  off*  the  barbarians,  or,  with  other 
precious  objects,  was  lost  in  the  general  pillage  ;  and  if  collectors 
and  collections  are  henceforward  to  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it 
would  be  not  to  Rome,  but  to  Byzantium,  Narbonnc,  or  Toledo, 
that  obsery'ation  must  be  directed.  These  misfortunes  were  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  art  at  Rome,  for  its 
rapidity  is  certainly  an  cxtraortlinary  phenomenon.  When  we 
remember  that  innumerable  works  of  excellent  style  existed  at 
Rome,  the  extreme  l>adness  of  the  ivory  sculpture,  as  manifested 
in  the  diptychs  of  the  fifth  and  six  centuries,  or  of  silver 
repouss^  work,  as  is  shown  for  instance  in  the  wedding  casket 
in  the  Drilish  Museum,  is  indeed  surprising.  Even  the  cross 
given  by  the  Kmpcror  Justin,  and  still  preservinl  at  the  Vatican, 
tft  extremely  tasteless  in  design  and  rude  in  execution,  so  much 
so  thnt  it  was  more  probably  made  in  Rome  than  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

Mucli  may  l»e  found  in  the  *  Liber  Pimtificalis'  (the  chronicle 
of  the  Popes)  about  the  crosses,  candelabra,  crowns,  patens, 
chalices,  and  other  church  ve;ssels  of  the  ju'ecious  metals,  and 
often  of  enormous  weight,  presented  lo  various  churches  by  the 
Popes  during  the  dark  ages,  and  much  in  the  historians  about 
the  splendour  of  the  vessels  for  table  use  which  the  successors 
of  Alaric  preserved  ;  sui:h  as  the  great  missorium  of  massive 
gold  weighing  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  far  superior  value 
from  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  from 
its  exquisite  workmanship.     But   these  cases  can   scarcely   be 


'  Libia  quod  argeuli  nuUia  quiuque  isint.' — Mart.  ■  £p.'  [il.  61. 
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deemed  thoie  of  collecting  in  its  proper  sentc.  M.  Boanafl^ 
however,  is  disposed  to  claim  Clovjs  for  one  of  his  flock,  n 
being  '  curieux  de  belle  orfevrprie,*  adduciug  iu  proof  ihe  i/Uay 
of  the  cup  'of  jasprr  transpan-iit  as  glass^  adorned  willi  gUv 
and  priK-tous  stones/  nliurli  Sl  I'Vidoliu  let  fall  from  tbe  KiDt'l 
uble,  and  miraculously  restored  to  entireneis.  Woald  ihu 
the  saint  bad  been  at  band  at  the  time  of  tbe  cmtastropbc  d 
the  Portland  vase,  tbougb  indeed  Mr.  Doubledav's  restonlioo 
almost  deserves  the  name  of  miraculous! 

The  well-known  story  i>f  the  vase  of  Soissons  confirm*  Ui 
\\.  iJotinaflc  bis  view  of  Clovis's  proclivity  to  collecting ;  be 
remarks  upon  it,  that 

'  it  shows  the  valne  nrhtch  onr  fathers  even  in  the  sixth  oontnzy.  ftttedtol 
to  works  iif  jewulh-ry,  aiid  tiui  pa£fiionato  nanncir  in  wbiok  flUf 
diflpnted  thoir  posscesion.  With  the  lapse  of  time  oollootan  ksn 
becomo  more  poaooful,  and  se  far  ha  I  know  no  one  bw  bftd  mum 
to  thu  oitronie  nioOiud  oduptud  by  Cluvis  iu  ordor  to  gel  rid  tfs 
tronblewme  bidder.' 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  rather  the  fear  of  the  law  than  n  mntt 
pacific   spirit    which    has   brought   about   this   result.      Maar  > 
heart-burning  has  no  doubt  been  occasioned  to  an  cnthiuiutk 
collector   by  the  success  of  a  rival.     It  is  remembered  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  who  was  tbe  owner  of  the  famous  PortUod 
nr  Barberini  vase,  that  a  long  friendship  between  her  and  IMj 
llchester   was    intemiptcd    by    the   latter   having   |>prsisted  in 
bidding  at   an  auction   for  a    bluoand-wbitc  plate  ot  Chionv 
porcelain.     The  plate  is  still  preserved  at  Melbury,  but  sbowi 
nothing  to  justify  the  anxiety  of  so  good  a  judge  of  art  ai  tbe 
Duchess  to  acquire  it. 

The  middle  ages  did  not  nfTord  the  conditions  which  foster 
the  taste  for  forming  cfdlcrtions,  tbuugh  doubtless  Llie  Crusaders 
brought  a  few  ran*  objects  back  to  their  native  shores.  One 
instance  may  perhaps  ba  safely  held  to  be  such,  the  veuel 
of  brass  damascened  with  silver,  which  is  preserved  in  tbe 
Louvre  under  the  name  of  the  *cuve  baptismnic  de  Sl  Loni 
One  of  like  form  in  the  possession  o{  the  Due  d*Arenibrrg  tf 
decorated  by  tbe  same  method,  the  subjects  being  for  tbe  most 
part  Christian. 

iJut  tbe  collecting  spirit  found  its  chief  field  in  amaiung, 
relies  of  saints,  and  the  ecTlcsiasticid  or  the  royal  treasury  wa 
the  museum  of  ibe  middle  ages.  Tlie  history  of  relics  is  on 
yet  to  he  written,  and  will  certainly,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whi 
understands  his  subject,  prove  an  interesting  and  curious  contzi< 
bution  to  the  study  of  mankind.     The  Greeks  of  Byiantiui 
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mid  seem  to  hare  been  among  the  earlier  porvcjora  of  relics, 
)r  we  have  a  curious  letter  of  Pope  Grcgor^j-  1.  (tli(>  Great),  in 
whicli  he  narrates  that  certain  Greek  monks  hail  becm  caug-ht  in 
the  act  of  (lij,'f;iiij;  uj>  bixlurs  which  had  been  iiitt'rreii  in  the 
cemetery  surrounding  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Paul  bcvond  tlie 
wall.     The  Pope,  with  some  uaieetc,  adds  that  this  event  has 

fused  great  doubt  to  arise  in  his  mind  whether  tijc  exhumed 
IOCS  alleged  to  be  lho»e  of  saints  were  really  such.  A  very 
rg'o  proportion  of  the  earlier  relics  which  exist  or  have  existed 
lii  Europe  were  no  doubt  brought  from  Constantinople  ur  from 
rria  by  the  Crusaders.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  with 
le  crown  of  thorns  which  St.  Louis  obtained.  One  thorn  from 
is  in  the  trcasur)'  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  another  in  that 
iSIaurioe  in  the  Valais ;  and  each  is  contained  in  on 
It  little  ost^ifioir  of  the  period  of  the  King,  and  no  doubt 
^jgift.  But  whatever  the  authenticity  of  existing  relics  pur- 
porting to  date  from  the  earlier  centuries  may  be,  the  devotion 
of  their  possejisors  induced  them  to  cause  reccpUicles  of  the  most 
costly  and  elaborate  kind  to  be  maiir,  in  which  these  venerated 
objects  might  be  preserved;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  we 
should  bare  known  little  intlned  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
thir  arts  of  metallurgy*  enamelling,  &c.,  during  the  centuries 
which  intcn'ened  between  the  death  of  classical  art  and  the 
Renaissance  if  a  feeling  of  veneration  had  not  invested  these 
rccreptacles  of  objects  deemed  sacred  with  a  halo  of  sanctitv. 
which  has  happily  preserved  many  of  them  from  destruction  or 
alteration.  Few  indeed  are  the  chalices,  patens,  or  other  sacretl 
vessels  still  existing  which  date  from  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
our  era ;  while  of  cups,  goblets,  or  other  vessels  for  domestic 
use  scarcely  an  example  is  to  be  found  which  belongs  to  the 
dark  or  the  earlier  midille  »ges.  If  formrdof  tlie  mure  precious 
metals,  they  havr  been  melteil  and  coined,  or  re-worked  into 
more  fashionable  shapes  ;  or  if  of  the  meaner,  worn-oulf  dis- 
figured and  cast  away.  The  reliquary  was,  however,  for  the 
most  pnrt,  where  the  old  faith  remained,  *  prisca  formidine 
sacrum,'  and  mosi  remarkable  examples  of  early  art  havt-  come 
down  even  to  this  late  day- 

These  collections  of  shrines  or  reliquaries,  together  with 
chalices  and  other  sacred  vessels,  richly  omamentc<l  copies  of 
tlie  Gospels  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  attar,  diptychs,  ivory 
tablets  bearing  the  rtHgies  of  Roman  Consuls,  mitres,  vestments, 
and  other  like  objects,  which  form  the  so-called  treasury  of  the 
churches,  constituti*  the  real  nmseums  of  early  medieval  art.  No 
one  can  study  the  art  of  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
century  without  lull  knowledge  of  the  treasuries  of  Monza,  of 
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St  Maurice  in  the  Valais,  and,  for  iJrzantine  art,  of  dot 
St.  Mark  at  Venice,  which  Ia$i  no  doubt  alone  contains  moR 
and  more  rpmarkalile  examplra  of  tin-  art  of  Constantinople  up 
to  the  year  1200  tliaii  all  the  rest  of  Munijie. 

With  the  c:^ee|ition,  however,  of  church  Ircasurics,  we  lunr 
little  trace  of  collecting  during  the  middle  ages.  Would  iLitit 
bad  been  in  vogue,  and  that  the  cullectiont  had  come  doiralo 
yx%\  How  interesting  would  it  have  been  to  have  seen  the  iga- 
Bonal  and  household  uhjects  of  the  Briton  nr  the  Roman,  of  tiu* 
Saxon  ur  the  Norman!  Oar  antiquaries  ntiuld  have  bad  liic 
materials  for  studying  the  arts  or  manners  of  the  varioos  ntt% 
readily  accessible,  instead  of  being  obliged,  like  ghouls,  to  Krk 
sustenance  by  ransacking  ccmcterici. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  fmd  traces  of  anj  coUectiug  with 
such   enlightened    views   during   the   middle   ages.     Wli«a  in 
inventories  we  find  any  object  not  of  the  period,  it  is  ummIIt 
connected  with  some  ancestor  or  otlier  celebrated  historical  per- 
sonage;  but  the  man  of  wealth  and  taste  usunllv  employed dw 
former  and    indulged    the    latter  in  sumptuous   objects  lor  his 
table,  his  cupboard  (in  its  etymologirni  meaning),  or  his  private 
chapel.     Such  men  were  no  doubt  in  a  sense  collectoTB,  iu^ 
much  as  they  gathered  vast  accumulations  of  beautiful  objects, 
and  in  many  cases  no  doubt  possessed  a  strong  feeling  for  tltf 
art  exhibited  in  them  ;  but  the  primary  object  was  in  almtui 
all  cases  probably  not  so  much  either  the  study  of  an  art  histo- 
rically, or  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  ideal  of  past 
ceoturies,  as  that  of  possessing  a  fine  show  of  plate  for  ase  on 
festive  occasions.    Besides  this,  as  M.  De  Laborde  has  remarked, 
these  accumulations  of  golfl  and  silver  vessels  served  two  pur- 
poses— that    of   invcitmcnts    for  span*  cash,   on  which  money 
could   be    raised    by  borrowing  or  selling    in  time  of  need,  and 
that  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  presents  always  at   hand   wbea 
required,  for  during  the  middle  ages  the  giving  of  presents  wai 
as  much  an  institution  in  the  West  as  it  now  is  in  some  parta  o 
tbc  East. 

How  little  uf  the  true  spirit  of  the  collector  existed,  mav  bl 
infcrnxl  from  the  ruthless  way  it)  M-hich  ancient  ubjects  wen 
hniken  up,  melted,  and  re-made  in  the  fashion  of  tlir  day. 
Instances  of  this  abound :  in  the  time  of  Si.  Louis  the  shri 
of  St.  Genevieve,  made  by  St.  Eloy,  was  melted  and  re-made ; 
the  shrine  of  St.  Germain,  made  in  888,  was  treated  in  the  sami 
manner  in  1408  ;  as  was  also  a  frontal  of  un  altar  uf  the  date  o 
1236.  But  this  ts  only  what  is  to  he  looked  for  in  a  prri<K| 
of  growing  vigorous  art,  as  was  that  of  the  middle  ages.  It  wk 
like  all  such,  a  period  when  the  art  of  the  dav  was  enthusiast!' 
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taMy  admired,  and  that  of  other  times  contemned— not  one  of 
knowtcdg^c,  of  thought,  and  compariBon,  when  the  merits  of  all 
tfvles  arc  impartially  woiphrel.  The.  feeling  of  tho  mrdii^val 
kbbot  or  bisUoji  wus  near  akin  to  that  of  the  rector  uf  the  pri'seot 
lay,  who  is  eager  to  'restore'  his  cliurch,  and  sweeps  awav 
Hrithout  regret  whatever  is  not  of  the  kind  of  Gothic  prettint^ss 
vhich  he  or  his  architect  may  love,  regardless  how  he  severs 

e  threads  of  history  and  association.  The  still  greater  mis- 
fortune is  tliat  wc  have  not  now,  as  then,  a  living  growing  art, 

d  that  in  exchange  for  our  old  buildings  we  merely  get  a 
iece  of  copyism. 

We  can  therefore  hardly  reckon  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  the  son 
oi  King  John  II.  of  France,  among  true  collectors,  not%rith- 
itanding  his  careful  catalogue  of  bis  plate  and  jewels,  which, 
although  wanting  forty-two  leaves,  contains  a  list  of  700  objects, 
knd  is  annotated  in  his  own  handwriting. 

It  is  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  we  begin  to  find  the  genuine 
collector.     As  M.  Bonnaffti  remarks: 

'  In  the  fifteenth  century  tbo'  medieval  schoola  uf  art  wero  dying — 
ixhaust^d  by  thoir  very  fociiQdity,  anil  aged  bufnre  their  timu.  'ihis 
Iras  the  honr  of  reaction  ;  antii|uilj  issues  from  tbc  earth.  Men  were 
'ed.  Stataes,  monuniGDts,  bronzes,  medals,  engraved  goms,  firag- 
of  ancient  art,  a  desire  to  aee  and  poasesH  all  thuHo  bocamo 
Tbc  Itcnaissttnco  is  tbo  golden  ago  of  oolloctions.* 

Italy  supplied  the  materials  of  collections  more  abundantly 
lan  any  other  country,  and  the  fifteenth  century  was  for  Italy  a 

riiwl  of  wealth,  prosiH-rity,  and,  relatively  speaking,  peace.  Il 
ras  therefore  natural  that  a  taste  for  collecting  should  arise  and 
ipread  there. 

But  tbc  history  of  collecting  in  Italy  remains  to  be  written, 
inci  will  certainly  in  competent  hands  form  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  chapters  of  the  tale.  M.  Eugene 
Mtiniz  {'  Leu  Arts  ii  la  cimr  des  Fapcs')  has  collected  some  very 
ralualile  material  towards  such  a  history.  He  quotes  from. 
Sansovinu,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 

history  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  Orsini  family,  thougli 
ith  some  distrust  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  the  asser- 
ion  that  Cardinal  GJordann  Orsini  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

elfth  century  Iiad  made  an  *elettissima  scelta'  of  the  'cose 
ntichi  di  Homa,'  and  built  an  edifice  to  receive  them.  Whe- 
ther or  not  this  statement  be  well  founded,  wo  have  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  inventory  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (ob.  121*4), 

ntaining  nearly  fifty  cameos  ;  and  he  prints  a  curious  niemo- 

dum»  drawn  up  in  1335  bv  Oliviero  Forza  of  Treriso,  when 

Vol.  nO.~No.  300.  '      2  c  about 
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nbont  to  rislt  Venice,  in  wbich  he  notes  the  vari«ius  arqatsitiotu 
(if  sralpturrs,  pnintin^,  rinhrotderittif,  Ixioks,  mt-tlals,  tlnigfMi, 
nnd  an  ivor^-  iticss-lmard,  ivhlch  lit}  propOKcU  to  in:ikc*  iu  thai 
city.  Here  we  unmistakably  find  the  true  collectur,  and  one  of 
no  small  coumgr;  and  zcnt,  for  he  proposnl  to  bring  from  thr 
church  of  Sod  Vilalc  at  Rarcnna  the  celcbrat^Kl  figtirvs  of  foar 
Imys  which  afturirards  found  their  way  to  Santa  J^Iaria  dc' 
Miracoli  at  \'enice. 

Petrarch  was  a  collector  of  ancient  medals,  and  in  1354  ftv 
sented  to  the  Kmpcror  Charles  IV.  a  collection  oi  Roman  ooiai 
in  gold  and  silver,  which,  as  he  says,  '  in  doliciiit  habebam.' 

In  the  csarlier  part  of  the  ensuing  century  an  instance  occvn 
of  a  collector  of  the  highest  position  and  the  most  unlimited 
desires,  in  the  person  of  Pietro  Barbo,  afteriirards  Pope  nnifor 
the  name  of  Paul  II,  Nephew  of  Pope  Engenius  IV.,  he  brgas 
lo  collect  from  his  youth,  ami  in  1451,  when  he  was  at  the  apr 
of  thirty-two,  bepurtiucd  the  acquisition  of  medals  and  engrarnl 
gems  with  so  much  ardour,  that  Charles  de  Medicis  complains* 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  John,  that  the  Cardinal  bad  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gentle  violence  and  persuasion  conducted  liim  by  the  hand 
from  Santi  Apoatoli  to  his  chamber,  and  there  taken  from  him  m 
the  contents  of  his  '  scarscUa,'  in  rings  and  coins,  to  the  raluc^ 
of  twcnt>'  florins,  and  would  not  return  them  until  Charles  had 
surrendered  to  him  thirty  silver  medals  which  had  belonged  tu 
I'isonello.  It  Is,  however,  fair  to  add,  what  several  vTite^rs  oFj 
hit  day  agree  in  saying,  that  be  was  very  unwilling  to  accept 
valuable  objects  as  presents.  We  may  therefore  supposp  that'! 
he  somehow  settled  matters  fairly  with  Charles  de  Minlicts. 

Before   he   became  Pope   he   had    commenced   tUt-   palace  ol 
St.  Mark  at  Rome,  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia.    The 
construction    was   continued   during   his   papacy,  but  he  din) 
before  the  works  were  finished,  and  the  vast  building  has  le-^ 
mained   unfinished  to  this  <lay.      It  is  now  occupied   by   thc^™ 
A  ustrtan    Kmbasisv.     A    doorway    on    the    Piaoa    di    V  eneaaa 
adonis  a  singularly  elegant  rxainple  of  early  Keaaissance  oma-, 
menl ;  but  the  iaUrrior  is  very  hare  and  destitult  of  omameDt. 

In  such  portion  of  this  edifice  as  he  had  been  able  to  com- 
plete. Cardinal  Harlw,  titular  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Marfcfj 
wbich  is  enclosed  by  the  buildings  uf  the  palace,  had  by  14ii 
placed  his  collections.      In   that  year  he  caused  an  invcntorr  ttf-' 
be   ]>repared    under   his    iierson.il   inspection.     This    M-  Miintx 
has  printed  in  the  work  already  mentioned. 

In  this  inventory  we  find  a  blending  uf  the  earlier  idea  of  a 
collection  of  objects  of  value  and  beamy,  hut  of  daily  use,  like 
the  vast  accumulation  of  articles  of  silver  belonging  to  th 
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of  Anjou  in  the  fourtceoth  ccnturj,  the  furniture  of  the  chapel 
and  tlip  liall,  with  those  which  like  nncirnt  hrxm/r  statuin, 
meilal^  anil  cngravt-il  giMns,  scrvwd  no  usi*s  but  tliosL*  (if  afTunling" 
subjects  of  stuilr,  artistic  or  historical. 

rThus  the  inveulory  commences  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
crucitixct  and  crosses ;  from  them  it  proceeds  to  the  pontifical 
rings ;  thence  to  other  rings,  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
next  section  contains  the  ricli  emhroiderifs,  '  frisia  nun-a,'  with 
which  the  vestments  used  in  divine  service  were  d<-*<'f>rated ; 
ilalmatics,  tunlcles,  girdles,  Sic.  \  then  the  various  towels  and 
handkerchiefs  required  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  From  these 
vrc  pass  to  the  bronze  statues,  and  thence  to  the  gloves  and 
parses;  objects  in  silver  pertaining  to  the  altar  follow,  as 
chalices,  paxes,  icons  (jcona),  candlesticks,  thuribules,  ^c. ;  we 
have  then  some  more  purses  of  a  different  fashion,  some  bats, 
.ind  some  bookmarkers;  these  are  followed  by  the  embroidered 
cloths,  chiefly  Greek;  and  these  a^in  by  objects  of  semi- 
precious stones,  cups  and  other  vessels,  and  paternosters  in  ^reat 
variety.  Then  follows  a  splendid  list  of  plate  for  table  service  ; 
aad  we  then  arrive  at  the  antique  fame«»s,  a  great  many  of 
which  were  mounted  in  silver  *  tabulnp* ;  and  after  them  we  find 
the  intaglios  and  the  cuitis;  and  the  inventory  closes  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  tapestries  and  hangings  for  the  chapel  or  the 
'  palace*  and  last  of  all  of  the  carpets.  It  may  be  guessed  from 
■  this  brief  summary  how  much  information  on  numerous  points, 
concerning  manners,  customs,  the  art  of  the  period,  or  the  ideas 
of  the  age  concerning  antique  art,  is  tt>  be  gathered  from  it, 
particularly  when  it  is  adde<l  that  every  object  is  valued. 

The  bronze  statues,  heads,  and  statuettes  are  forty-seven  in 
number,  a  few  being  casts;  in  very  few  cases  has  the  Cardinal 

P  ventured  to  assign  a  name  to  the  personage  represented,  seven, 
however,  he  gives  to  lierrijles  :  but  in  three  cases  cautiously, 
with  the  qualification,  *  h/  ojiinuT*  The  only  other  divinity  to 
whom  be  ventures  to  ascribe  an  effigy  is  Jupiter :  *  Scncs  nudus, 
integer,  barbatus,  manura  dextram  elevat  rt  in  sinistra  tenet 
fulinen,  «-nulo  quod  sit  Jupiter.'  The  highest  value  attached  to 
any  of  tlu*sL>  statuettes  is  to  one  of  Merculcs,  a  jKilm  high,  which 

•  is  priced  at  iiflwii  ducjits,  about  11.  in  metallic  value,  but  which 
(if,  as  is  probable,  golden  duirats  are  meant)  we  may  consider  as 
corresponding  to  about  100/.  at  this  day. 

The  object  among  the  cameos  on  which  the  highest  value  is 
put  is  a  '  tabuln '  of  silver,  in  which  were  set  five  cameos,  the 
central  tlie  head  of  an  cnij>rror  ;  this  tabula  is  valuct]  at  400 
ducats,  efjuivalent  to  about  2700/.  of  money  of  this  day,  a  very 
high  but  nut  impossible  price. 

2  c  2  Of 
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or  intnglios  there 


are  more  Ibar 

a  head  of  Antoninus 


ht  hundretl,  the  highest  in 
'ius,  valuptl  at  fort^' 


value  among  tbein, 
ducats. 

The  coins  were  about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  ninetj^-seven 
being  of  gold  and  the  rest  of  silver, 

Itmav  seem  strange  that  a  Venetian,  as  was  Paul  II.,  should 
have  {Kiiil  tio  reganl  to  glass  of  any  description,  whether  aiiliqur, 
oriental,  or  [irniiured  in  his  native  eitj,  wherr  the  iitanufacture 
was  in  bis  d;iy  attaining  its  highest  development:  but  only  one 
object  of  glass  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  copious  inventory,  an 
ampulla  of  blue  glass  blown  within  a  net  of  fine  gold. 

This  Pope  died  very  suddenly  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  according 
to  Plalina,  the  historian  of  the  Pojm^s,  in  some  degree  super- 
induced by  the  excessive  weight  of  hift  tiara,  exorbitantly  loaded 
\vith  pearls  and  gems.  According  to  popular  belief,  he  was 
strangled  by  demons  enclosed  in  the  stones  of  the  rings  with 
which  his  hands  were  covered.  He  seems  (o  bare  felt  tlte 
passion  of  eolleeting  somewhat  too  strongly,  for  at  his  death  he 
left  only  about  five  thousand  ducats  of  gold  in  the  pontifical 
coflers.  His  collections  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  successor, 
Sixtus  IV,,  who,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  burial  of  bis 
predecessor  and  his  own  coronation,  lost  no  time  in  entering  inta 
arrangements  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  collections  of  precious  stones  would  seem  tn  have  passed  into 
his  possession.  Many  or  most  of  these  probably  were  dispersed, 
but  many  of  the  works  of  art  also  found  their  way  into  Lorenzo's 
bands  and  were  incorporated  in  his  then  growing  collecTtion  i 
some,  as  .M.  MUntz  shows,  may  still  be  identified  in  the  UfTizi  at 
I'loretKT.  'I"he  bronzes  and  the  tapestries  and  pmbroideries, 
M.  Miintz  thinks,  reniainetl  at  Koine,  the  first  sen'ing  as  the 
nucleus  oi  the  Museum  nf  the  Capitol,  and  the  latter  being 
transferred  to  the  Vatican,  in  some  of  the  almost  innumerable 
chambers  of  which  some  portitms  may  even  now  exist.  Somewhat 
earlit-r  than  Pupt-  Paul,  I^irenzo  de'  Medici  tlic  chler,  who  <lled 
in  1440,  had  commL'titred  tlie  collertions  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, swelled  into  those  vast  and  varied  accumulations  which 
make  Florence  a  Mecca  for  all  lovers  of  art.  Many  names 
might  be  added  both  of  princes  and  of  scholars,  who  in  this 
century  occupied  themselves  in  forming  collections.  The  evil 
days  which  fell  on  Italy  in  the  last  century  largclv  depleted  the 
private  collections,  and  the  operation  of  the  Code  Xapolcod,  by 
enforcing  equal  division  among  children,  has  a  potent  cfTect  in 
causing  the  sale  and  dispersion  of  those  which  still  exist.  Very 
many  of  the  collections  which  at  Florence,  Rome,  or  Venice, 
were  visited  and  admired  by  the  travellers  of  the  scYcnteenth 

and 
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and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  galleries 
rtiey  long  filled.  Excepting  ot  Rome,  indeed,  coniparativcl^  few 
pm'ate  collections  of  works  of  art  now  exist  m  Italj. 

Those  to  whom  the  subject  is  attractive  will  no  doubt  find 
t>lensure  in  the  perusal  of  M.  Dumesnirs  *  Histoirc  dcs  plus 
IDi*U*bres  Amntours  Itnliens*  (Porii>  1863),  in  which  he  gives 
many  most  interesting  details  of  the  pursuits  of  Count  Ballhnsar 
Castiglione  (1478~lo2y),  Pietro  Aretino  (U92-1557),  Don 
Ferrate  Carlo  (1575-1641),  and  Cominendatore  Cassiano  del 
p*os(zo  (1590-1G65),  and  of  their  relations  with  the  greatest 
artists  of  their  day. 

If  France  cnnnnt  like  Italy  boast  of  collections  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  one  example  of  the  rare  nt  least  is  to  be  fnnnd 
there  in  the  hejiinning  of  the  next  century  in  the  person  of 
^Ialtrc  Jacques  Uuchic.  M.  Bonnatft;  quotes  from  (juiilebcrt 
de  Metz's  '  Oeacription  de  Paris'  a  curious  account  of  Ducbic's 
hotel  in  the  Hne  des  Prouvelles  in  Paris,  from  whtcb  we  may 
jUQte  some  passages : — 

*Tho  first  roftm  is  embollished  with  pjctnres  and  iliverg  tent« 
tttoched  and  huag  to  the  wall,  Anotbar  is  fiUud  with  all  sorts  of 
ttstrnmentg,  ns  harps,  orrama,  Tinlus,  guitars,  ps&ltcrics,  and  others, 
m  all  of  which  the  said  Mastor  Jacquos  could  play.  Auotlior  weis 
■uniahed  witli  chess-board  tables  and  other  games  in  great  uumhei-. 
tolD|  a  study  whero  the  walls  wcro  covered  with  precious  stones  and 
toioes  (scouted  woods  ?)  of  swoot  odour.  Item,  iu  auothor  lofty 
uamboT  wore  many  arbalests,  Bfimo  pointed,  with  beautiful  figures. 
Phore  were  staudnids  and  hannors,  pennons,  bows,  pikes,  daggers, 
ipcu^,  Lolborts,  axes,  contu  of  miiil,  sliields,  targets,  pavoisos,  cuuuuus, 
md  other  engines  witli  plenty  of  armoiu'.' 

One  contrivance  is  so  curious,  and  so  characteristic  of  those 
inscttled  times,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  it.  'Item,' 
i.  e.  in  the  armoury)  *  was  a  window  made  with  marvellous 
luntrivanres,  by  which   a  hollow  iron  head  vavs  thrust  out,  by 

Fhich  means,  in  case  of  need,  one  could  louk  out  and  converse 
ith  those  outside  without  dread  of  arrow-shot.' 
It  may,  however,  be  questione*!  whether,  although  Maitre 
)uchic  had  the  collecting  spirit  strongly  develojied  in  him,  he 
mght  to  be  reckoned  among  true  collectors,  for  we  find  an 
IBsemblagc  of  objects  for  use  in  daily  life,  rather  than  that  they 
Digbt  serve  as  material  for  study. 

A  more  genuine  example  of  a  collector  waa  Florimond 
loberlet,  treasurer  of  the  kings  Charles  V'lll.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
rancis  I.  He  formed  n  magnificent  collection  in  the  chiiteau  of 
lurv,  which  he  caused  to  be  built  in  150-i.  His  wife,  Michelle 
EaiJlanl  de  Longjumeau,  after  the  death  of  her  hushanil,  drew 
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up  tlte  inventory  of  the  collrcitoD,  which  has  been  pabtislinl  in 
the  thirtieth  Tolumo  of  the  Siciety  of  Antiquaries  of  Krawf. 
In  thi9  wc  find  a  mixture  of  furniture  ami  hanf^ings  wiili  »lw 
are  merely  articlci  of  virtu  :  amonp  the  first  we  fintl^ 

*Tvro  silver  fire-dogs,  which  arc  tivo  tcrma,  a  hnsbond  and  a  wiU, 
who  look  at  each  aiid  Bcem  to  say  that  the  fire  which  bums  on  tk 
ht-nrth  is  uol  greater  thou  thnt  uf  tliuir  adeetion.  A  great  twi 
Rinde  in  fiuihion  of  a  fountain  ndomc^  with  those  latolf  invtolid 
pnsttj  grotcRqiiea  with  a  thoniand  hratichtiR  of  foliago,  aome  boitbig 
hiudBcapeg,  others  ulcphants,  oxeii,  liouB,  horws,  dog«,  spaa,  peaoods, 
herons,  owls,  vases,  lixards,  sniiils,  bees,  bntterflies,  coclcchifan, 
biries,  masqaos,  comncopiaa  and  other  fantasies  ...  all  so  well 
worked  that  I  stand  in  admirstion  of  tho  patience  of  the  pR^ 
artisans.' 

How  happ}-  a  time  was  that  for  the  lover  of  art,  when  objects 
of  domestic  use,  executed  with  such  taste,  intention^  and  tagt- 
nuity,  were  readily  procurable  I  How  different  from  ihe  pmml 
day,  when  !t  is  scnrcely  p()S5ibIr  to  pnMrure  any  article  wuicfa  it 
not  made  by  machinery  and  sold  by  the  gross ! 

Of  the  latter  class,  besides  bmnzes,  caned  ivories,  and  maihk 
statuettes,  ore 

*  beautiful  pieces  of  ptjrccluin,  sumo  uf  tho  first  which  have  coDW  inlo 
France  since  the  Europeans  have  goue  into  China,  which  ar«  of  m 
clear  a  white,  so  woU  diversified  nilh  all  sorts  of  little  pictniVK 
Fronoh-pottcrj  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  culonrcd  L-ffigics,  and  manj 
Tcsids  of  other  fine  potteries,  tlio  best  of  Italy,  Germany,  Flanden,  i 
England  and  Spain.' 

This  |tassagc  is  very  inlerrsting  to  students  of  ceramic  art  in' 
England,  fur  it  seems  to  assert  that  as  early  as  the  lieg^inning  of    ' 
the  sixteenth  century  pottery  was  produce<I  in  Ii!nf;land  not  wbolljr  ^ 
nnwortby  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  majolica  of  Italy,  or  at  leastl 
of  the  semi-Movrish  earthenware  uf  Spain,  a  fact — if  it    be   »^ 
fact — wholly  unknown  to  thusn  who  have  written  on  snrh  matters. 
It  is,  however,    not  altop-ther   impossible   that    poiu-rv    of  con* 
siderablu  artistic  merit   may  ha^e  been  made  in  ICajjiland  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  remains  of  vessels  showi 
great  variety  of  form  and  decoration,  although  somewhat  mdrl 
fashioned,  which  doubtless  date  from  tliiMie  periiKhi,   have 
found;  nud   in    the    north  of  (iermany  vast  quantities  uf  ^ 
pottery,    lo    lie    used    for    architectural     pur|>oses,    were    towlr, 
Besides    this   cernmic  collection,    M.    Kobertet   possessed    '  finj 
hundred  iienutiful  g'lussc-s   uf  all  colours,  and  otiirr  vessels  n 
crystal  of  Venice,  ttcautified  with    the   prettiest    conceits   which 
the  Venetian  glassmakcrs  could  invent.'     litis  is  pmbablv  thv 
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e&rlieat  instance  of  a  collection  of  Venetian  glut.  The  taste 
for  amassing'  objects  of  rarity  and  beauty  was^  however,  not 
confineil  to  those  as  high  placed  as  Robcrtct ;  the  author  of  the 
*  Blasons  dntnestiques  pour  In  decoration  d'une  maison  hon- 
neste,'  Gilles  Carrnzct,  in  1539,  descrihes  in  the  verses  quoted 
by  M.  Bonnaffe  the  '  cabinet '  where  were  preserved  both  the 
purely  artistic  and  the  useful  treasures  of  the  house  : — 

'  Cabinet  rompli  Aq  ricliciSHos 

•  ■  • 
Cahiuet  de  tabluaux  remply 
Kt  do  nmuitus  bvllvti  yiuagcK 
Dc  graudz  ct  |>etifi  pcraouiiages, 
Cabuiet  parv  do  medailles 
£lt  otineaees  ontiquuilles 
De  marbre,  de  japhe  at  porphire 

•  •  • 
Cabinet  oa  e«t  le  biiffect 
D'nr  et  d'argont  da  toot  jiarfaict, 
Cabinet  gamy  do  ccinctnrcs  (i.e.  aholvw) 
De  dorarog  ot  do  bordores 
Du  fere  d'or,  d'c&tocz,  de  tableaulx 
De  chaisucs,  de  boutous  trcs  beaulx 
Dc  moucberonB,  de  braceletz, 

•  »  a 

De  mosc  plus  chcr  qo'or  do  dacat 
D'ambro  fin,  de  sauon  muscat 

•  «  • 

Et  parmi  tant  diuers  joyaulx 
Sout  Ics  richoB  et  gros  signoaulx 
Les  patenoetrcs  cnittallinos 
De  porlcs  ot  fins  rubia 

Pais  Ics  mignone  et  bons  coosteaolx 
Les  foroettes  et  los  oiseaulx 

Lc  iniroir,  lo  ytntu  emiriptuiro 

Le  chappean,  I'eBchiquter  d'ywMie.' 

From  this  curious  picture  of  a  collection  in  which  both  high 
and  industrial  art  were  represented,  we  may  learn  among  other 
things  why  it  is  tbat  the  most  simple  household  utensil  of  almost 
any  period  down  to  the  modern  is  often  found  to  bear  the  sump 
of  refined  taste  and  artistic  feeling  ;  in  those  days  the  artist 
and  the  artisEin  were  not  so  widely  opart  as  they  now  arc,  and 
there  were  appreciative  purchasers,  willing  to  pay  more  dearly 
for  that  whicti  ivns  at  once  useful  ami  artistic  ;  the  *  mlgnons  et 
bonscousteaulx*  ami  tliif  'gente  cscnptoire*  were  dunbtless  little 
chefs-it <£uvre  in  their  class. 
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This  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  elegant  seemi  to  han 
been  witlclj  diffused  at  this  time  ia  France,  in  the  proWnnsu 
well  as  ill  the  metropolis  ;  and  .M.  Bonnaffe  enumerates  man; 
collectidns  of  which  some,  but  in  most  cases  only  a  rcrv  mragir 
record  oxiiits.  One  rollei^or  hns  been  fortunnte  enough  to  luir 
found  his  *  vates  saccr.'  This  was  Micliel  Ttnu|UL*nu,  irhu  tuui 
formctl  n  collection  at  Ucl-Kshat,  near  l-ontenoy,  nhicii  llif 
poet  celebrates  as 

*  Un  KoJnct  cabinet  a  qui  lo  grand  mleil 
Qui  Yoit  toot  ot  s^it  toot,  no  s^t  rion  de  paroil 
En  laFnnco  aojcurd'htit ;  mille  medailles  bellos 
Qoi  nous  rendont  &u  vif  Ics  faoos  iumiortoUos 
De  tooa  oes  p4f«6  vieux,  ci  cent  vasos  polls 
EstoffiSa  d'aUbutre  et  d'ouvrago  embcdlis ; 
YA  dee  meilleures  pinoeauz  lea  pliu  digues  pointurai 
En  nombre  f»t  grand  ot  force  punrtmiturea 
De  boaae  et  do  relief,  ct  par  Tort  do  Vulcatn 
Dcfl  fitatncs  do  fonto  en  bronze  ct  en  airoin ; 
Icy  )o  boain  dur,  ici  Tart  qui  cmaille 
Icy  la  daninsquinc,  un  grnrcnr  nn  qni  taillc, 
Et  Cunt  aulrca  ont  j>art ;  d'nne  assiette  d'yeux 
On  Toit  de  cent  ouTners  les  traita  Uboriuoz.' 

One  Lacniix  du  Maine  at  (his  period  undertrMik  to  writ*  an 
account  of  the  *Labinets  les  plus  renommcz  de  France  (qu'aD< 
cuns  ap[>e]lcnt  cbambres  dc  nier>'cilles),'  but  unfortunatctv  di«d> ' 
before  he  had  completed  his  work,  and  the  manus<'ript  Is  hist. 
The  civil  wars  which  ravaged  France  during  the  latter  part  nf 
this  century  checked  the  progress  of  the  taste  for  forming  col- 
lections, as  well  as  other  peaceful  occupations,  and  M.  Boanaffc^ 
can  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  collecting  until  ibr^ 
time  when   the  accession  ot  Henry  l\^  restored   peace  to  ih^^ 
kingtlom.     Karly  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  Germnn,  Xiozrr-' 
ling,  published  his  itinerary  in   France,  under  the  pseudonyi 
of  '  JmIocus  Sinccnis.'      Id  this  he  mentions  many   colleetc 
in  the  provinces;  and  one  among  them,  Ajard,  a  goldsmttli 
Aries,  in  IGll  printed  a  catalogue  of  his  collection,  the  earliest 
printed  catalogue  of  the  kind  known,  which  exists  in  one  sol^l 
copy  in  the  possession  ol  M.  Eugene  Piot.     Statuettes  in  bronxqS 
cameos  and  intaglios,  chiefly  found  at  Aries,  formE^I  a  large  port 
of  the  collection  ;  but  the  possessor  vas  also  rich  in  vessels  and 
other  objects  in  semi-precious  stones,  as  jaspers,  porphyry,  mhI 
rock-crj'stals. 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  collecting  was 
in  fashion,  and  was  eagerly  pursued  botb  in  Pnris  and  in  thr  prth 
vinces:  110  collectors  ot  books  or  of  curiosities  are 


lip  in  Paris  in  lfi44  ;  anti  a.  mannscnpt  of  164,8,  in  the  *BIblit>- 
iht'oue  Xatioiiair,'  i-numr rates  a  very  largr  iiiitnbnr  iif  '  curieiix  * 
in  Puris,  in  all  parts  of  i-'ranct*,  and  in  some  foreign  citit-s.  He 
mentions  only  one  in  London,  '  M.  Jan  Bar^ave,  gentilhomme 
da  Caniorbery.'  In  1693  De  Blegny  (Livre  Commode)  tixes 
the  numbur  of  ^  famrux  irurirux  *  in  Pari<i  alone  at  134. 

The  first  plaot-  niniin<j:  the  coUwitors  (if  this  period  in  France, 
however,  certainly  belongs  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  was 
hrcused  of  being  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
2ie  acquired  a  coveted  object.  De  J3rienne  asserts  that  not  being- 
^ble  to  succefnl  in  inducing'  Cardinal  Harbcrini  to  siftl  him  the 
Marriage  of  the  ^'irgin  Mary,'  by  Correggio,  he  persuaded 
;Anae  of  Austria  to  ask  for  it  as  for  herself,  and  wheu  the 
Cardinal  had  presented  it  to  her,  to  transfer  it  to  him.  lie 
bought  articles  of  virtii  en  masse,  retained  what  he  pleased,  and 
^nt  the  rest  to  the  hammer  :— 

'Ho  made  a  trufiic,'  saya  u  Hazorinade,  'b;  meana  of  a  servant,  in 
bcuks  imported  from  Borne,  in  tables  of  ebony  iiod  China  wood, 
trinketfi,  cabicots  frnm  Gfirmauj,  fiio-<logt)  with  Moors'  Ittiads  and 
ntbcr  cnriositicB,  which  wore  publicly  sold  iu  a  hall  of  tho  Hotel 
<l'ii^trve«  which  he  hired  for  thia  purpose.' 


The  inventory  of  his  possessions  has  been  published  by  the 
E)ac  d'Aumale,  and  comprises  nearly  1248  pictures  and  350 
itatues  or  busts.  He  possessed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rich 
furniture,  21  cabinets  of  i*ory,  ebony,  mosaic,  or  tarsiatura  in 
pictra  dura  ;  lustres  in  rock-crystal,  marble  tables,  and  so  forth  ; 
41 1  pieces  of  tapestry  valued  at  632,000  livres  ;  Persian  carpets, 
■uites  of  brocade  furniture  in  abundance. 

'  The  greater  part  of  his  collections  of  statuary  is  in  the 
Louvre,  and  two  fine  urns  of  agate  and  basalt,  on  the  mountings 
of  which  his  arms  are  visible,  are  in  the  Galerie  d'ApulIon  in 
Ihe  same  museum. 

Another  very  remarkable  collector  helnngs  to  this  pericid, 
Kvranl  Jabach,  originally  a  banker  at  Cologne,  who  eslahlished 
liiuisolf  at  Paris  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Compaguio  des 
Indes  Orientates.  He  protited  largely  by  the  opportunities 
jBffitrdcd  by  the  ever^to^bc'laniented  sale  of  King  Charles  I.'s 
vorks  of  art,  and  in  the  course  of  years  formed  a  collection  of 
^licturcs  and  of  drawings  hy  the  old  masters  of  extraordinary 
excellence.  Some  of  his  collections  were  sold  to  Cardinal 
Klazariu,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  remained,  5542  drawings 
ind  101  pictures,  in  1671  to  the  King.  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  ndlection  owes  (o  thot  purchase  many  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools  which  it  possesses. 

M.  Bonnaffe 
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M.  RonnafTe  ssiys  thnt  he  Itas  enrefpstcrccl  tlm  names  of  mnrr 
thnn  300  *  rtirleux  pnrisii^ns '  in  tht^  titni?  of  Louts  XIV.,  wt 
nK:kontDf7  collectors  of  iNioks.  At  tlio  present  day  he  iia_yt  tljil 
the  'cabinets  de  curiogittt '  in  Paris  may  be  rcckooed  at  (idO! 
Can  London  make  an^  approach  to  this  surprisinj;  oombcr? 

The  eighteenth  century  was,  acairding  to  SL  Donnalft',  a  oniod 
in  which  mRaacr  views  found  jilacc  among'  ruUecturs.  'All  lir 
amateurs,'  &ays  a  contem|)(imry,  ^niii:  themu-tres  up  with  dn)- 
in^ ;  tbure  is  scarcely  a  collector  who  does  not  tell  and  swan. 
...  Id  the  midst  ot  the  excesses  of  stock-jobbing  and  of  the  npid 
rise  and  fidl  nf  fortunes,  collecting  undergoes  a  thon)Ut{h  chnnir. 
We  have  nothing  but  a  procession  of  sales,  a  t-omiug  and  ffaa^ 
o(  collections  which  are  formed  and  dispersed  as  fast  a*  fah 
tunes.*  Ten  or  twelve  important  sales  look  place  anauAUy,*ad 
*  la  petite  curiosite '  was  more  a  la  mode  than  high  ait.  M. 
BonnafTt'  laments  that  while  the  grands  seigneurs  and  gnocki 
dames  of  the  day  jmid  enormous  prices  for  porcelain,  ami  tlv 
financiers  for  porphyry  vases  (e.g.  Bourrt  dc  V'ezclay  MiH 
livres  for  one),  lustres  of  rock-crystal  (Ifi.OOO  livres  on  ok 
orcasion)  and  other  costly  furniture,  many  pictures  of  the  lii^ 
est  class  were  allowed  to  fall  to  foreigners,  and  were  scut  oit 
of  the  country.  M.  Bonnaffc  only  alludes  lu  the  ruin  bruo|fat 
by  the  Revolution,  and  to  what  he  terms  *  la  resurrection  dc  U 
curiosite  sous  la  Hestauration.'  It  may  t»c  hoped  that  be  will 
some  day  carry  on  his  hisior)'  and  bring  it  down  to  the  ptcscM 
day. 

Respect  for  the  necessary  limits  of  an  article  must  oompH  as 
not  to  attempt  to  do  more  thnn   merely  glance  at  the  coUectioos 
of  other  European  countries,  though  the  historical  as  well  as  the 
artistic  interest  of  some  of  those  existing  in  Germany,  Hussia. 
and  other  countries,  would   make   the   attempt  to  give  a  foil, 
account  of  ihero  an  attractive  undertaking.     Important  relics 
the  treasuries  of  the  art-loving    monarchs  of  the  Carulinj 
dynasty  still  exist  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Vienna,  and  elsewl 
Some  ecclesiasticnl    treasuries,  »s  that  of  Aix,  are  still   almnst' 
intact,  and  preserve  monuments  of  the  art  of  a  thousand  yran; 
while  almost  every  residence  of  a  great  feud.'Ltory  of  the  empire 
still    retains   in   greater  or  less  integrity   the   treasure    of  lb« 
Prince.     Conspicuous  among  these  in  wealth  in  precious  stoDO, 
and   perhaps  in   artistic   merit,   is  thnt  wonderful   arrumulatit: 
preservtnl  in  the  (ireen  \  aults  at  Drrsdrn,  where,  though  (fW 
the  objects  are  of  great   age,  many  of  them  were  the  work 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, who  chased  and  enamelled  the  gold  so  profusely  emploied 
in    their   decoration.      At   Munich,  though   the  collections   be*j 
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longing  to  the  princely  family  were  perhaps  of  1cm  monetary 
Value  thim  those  of  Drcwien,  some  of  the  ubjcct*  prcstTved  In 
the  so-called  rich  chapel  in  the  palace  yield  iiolhing  in  iinistit' 
excellence  and  historical  interest  to  the  gems  of  the  Dresden 
collection. 

The  rich  and  cultivate<l  patricians  of  the  great  German  cities, 
such  as  Aug-shurg,  Nun'mhcrg,  or  Ratisbon,  were  nctive  col- 
lectors in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  though  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  impoverishment  which  followed  them, 
doubtte&s  broke  up  many  of  these  cabinets,  the  travellers  of  the 
eighteenth  still  found  much  that  attracted  their  observation  in 
those  cities.  In  our  own  day  great  efforts  have  been  made  in 
snaoy  German  cities  to  form  collcctioiu  which  should  be  at  once 
useful  to  the  artist,  the  artisan,  and  the  manufacturer,  as  schools 
of  design,  instructive  to  the  student  of  history  as  pn-senting  in 
a  well-arranged  series  tho  furniture,  uten&ils,  arms,  anil  dresses 
of  past  times,  anti  attrartlve  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  as 
supplying  a  profusion  of  examples  of  what  art  can  do  when 
judiciously  applied  in  the  fabrication  of  objects  in  use  in  every- 
day life.  Such  are  the  iVational  Museums  at  Munich  and 
Nuremlierg,  the  former  ppruliarly  rich  in  rostlv  furniture  and 
tapt-'slries  Irom  the  acnulsitions  of  former  Electors. 

Despoiled  as  Poland  has  been,  two  great  church  treasuries 
have,  strange  to  say,  been  preserved  for  many  centuries — that 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow  and  that  at  C>fenstf>chBU — both 
extremely  rich  in  shrines,  monstrances,  and  other  objects  of 
chnn;h  plate,   in  great  pnrt  ex-vntos  from   the   pilgrims  to  the 

hrines  of  Sl  Stanislaus  or  of  Our  I^dy  ol  Cxcnstochaa. 
'I'hougb  in  these  arc  few  works  of  ejuly  date,  there  arc  many 
both  magnificent  and  beautiful  which  date  from  the  sixteenth 

nd  seventeenth  centuries. 
Much  also  might  be  told  of  trpasuries  and  ctdlcctions  in 
Hussia.  That  ciiuntry  has  long  possessed  a  scliiKd  of  art  and 
doconitioii  which,  though  no  doubt  originally  foumletl  on  the  art 
Xtf  Constantinople,  and  modified  by  contact  with  Asiatic  crafts- 
men and  Asintie  diaigna,  has  (levelopwl  itself  in  a  truly  jicculiar 
nnd  original  manner  ;  and  it  has  enjuyiMl  the  .idvaiitage  of  almost 
roinplete  exemption  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  from  foreign 
conquest  or  domestic  revolution.  It  has  thus  been  able  to 
prcscn'c,  not  only  what  native  artificers  may  have  produced,  but 
niso  a  vast  accumulation  of  splendid  objects  presented  by  foreign 
potentates    to   the   reigning   Czars,   or  made   for  them    by  the 

rtistie  unrkuien  of  t»lher  countries  in  their  pay.  Thus  the 
convents  and  cathedrals  still  jiossess  magnificent  stores  of  mitres 
and  vestments  heavy  with  pearl  embroideries,  and  of  vessels  for 
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use  in  the  services  of  the  cburchrs,  nnd  the  tmuair  la  lb; 
Kremlin  nt  Moscow  is  perlmps  the  richtrst  and  completest  U 
such  rep'isitorirs  wliicli  remains  in  Kumpc ;  crowos,  tcepin^ 
thrones,  vessels  fur  tabic  use  aud  decoration,  some  of  nttive. 
some  of  foreign  workmanship,  embroidered  vestments,  fill  it» 
chambers  in  surprising  abundance. 

The  genns  of  cnllcL-ting  in  England  arc  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  '  unicorn's  horns '  (tusks  of  the  narwhal)  and  staikr 
objects,  wbich  mav  be  met  with  in  the  catalogues  of  the  contrnu 
of  treasuries  of  churches,  but,  as  el&ewhcre  in  Kuropc,  tbe  iiia 
of  collecting  was  in  its  earliest  infnncy  during  the  middles^ 
The  calendars  uf  the  treasury  of  the  Exchequer  during  the 
reigns  of  our  Planlagenct  kings,  nnd  the  inventories  of  prinlc 
persons  (e.g.  that  of  the  goods  of  Sir  John  raslolf),  tbow  thii 
tbe  same  practice  of  accumulating  vast  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  existed  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent.  Bat  this 
is  not  collecting,  in  a  true  sense. 

It   is   much  to  he  regretted  tbat  Henry  VIII.,  disposed  as  be 
was  tn  patronize  art  in  some  of  its  forms,  hod  not  soinethiti{t  oi 
the  spirit  of  a  collector,  and  did  not  use  the  unrivalled  opprn* 
tunity  which   the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  affurdrd  him 
to  preserve    at    least   some  of  tbe  more    beautiful    of  the  va* 
quantity  of  sbrines,  monstrances,  cballres,  and  other  vessels  far 
sacred  or  domestic  use,  which  fell   into  his  hands;  if  be  bs^ 
done  50,  some  small  portion  migbt  pcrbnps  have  paaaed  mieiy 
through  the  storm  of  the  civil  war^  and  reached  ua.     Sone  ol 
tbe  German   potentates  were  more  enlighlened,  and  at  Bnu»- 
wick   and  Ilanovcr  are  or  were  prcser^'ed  objects  of  early  ut 
of  the   greatest    interest    nnd   beauty,  whi<;h  once    adorned 
trensurtes  of  the  rhun^hes  nf  Lum'burg  or  Hrunswick.     Bui  ift 
Ktiglaiid  the  spuil  of  the  uiouasterles  would  seem   to  have  goat 
to   the   crucible   without   regard   for  beauty  or  history.    One 
honourable  exception  may  be  made.     Sir  John  Strangwaja,  of 
Melbury  in   Dorsetshire,  the  grantee  of  Abbotsbury   and   some 
smaller  conventual  houses,   preserved  the  rich  store  of  nreciou 
objects,  and  it  remained  nt  Melhury,  until  in  the  civil  war  a. 
was   requisitioned   by  the  Parliamentarians,  consigned    to 
melting-pot,  and  nothing  of  it  remains  at  Melbury  except 
inventory. 

Though  our  reformers  in  the  sixleeuth  century  only  follow* 
the  example   set  by  the  iconoclastic  Emperors  at  Constoatinopl 
in  the  eighth,  so  far  as  to  destroy  images,  but  not  to  the  fo 
point  of  persecuting   those  who  produced  them,  tbcre  cwi 
no  doubt  hut  that  at  the  Reformation  the  sculptor*,  painters,' 
other  artist3>  must  have  luiind  a  great  part  of  tbeir  oocaj 


one,  and  themselves  compelled  to  torn  to  other  means  of  ob- 
Bining'  a  UvclilioiMl.  To  this  <iuiiisc!,  anil  to  the  dpstraction  of 
Ejects  of  art,  we  ma)-  attribuUr  the  iirlistit;  piiverty  of  Eii^^laml 
luring  tills  period.  Many  i^rcal  houses  were,  It  is  true,  nLised  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  but  how  contemptible  is  the 
iculpturc — in  stone  or  in  wood — which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
jecorate  ihcm  I  How  inferior  to  that  of  France  at  the  same  time  I 
/Vrt  was  in  fact  paralysed.  Many  able  artists,  as  Torrigiono, 
iolbein,  More,  and  others,  worked  in  England,  but  there  was 
BO  school  able  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  they  and  others 
iSbrdcd  in  their  works. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  wc  hear 

ittle  of  collections  during  the   sixteenth  ccnturj-  in  England. 

Jut  in  the  early  part  of  the  nest  wc  have  in  the  Karl  of  Arundel 

I  rollectnr  of  the  highest  type,  one  who  knew  how  to  value 

K>th   works   of  art   and    historical    monuments.     How    largely 

i^harles  1.  collected  works  of  art  is  known  to  every  one ;  the  dis- 

lersiou  of  his  collection  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among 

he  causes  which  prmluccd  the  wretched  inferiority  of  English 

Dnanufactures,  so  far  as  desijj^n  is  concerned,  just  as  the  acknow- 

Bedged  superiority  in  these  respects  of  France  is  unquestionably 

Bn  great  part  due  to  the  opportunities    afl'ordcd  to  artists  and 

artisans,  by  the  study  of  the  magnificent  collections  formed  by 

both  kings  and  private  persons,  of  cultivating  and   improving 

their  taste.       The    Frnnih    are  disposed    to   deem  their  higher 

bosition  in  many  of  the  arts  to  he  due  to  qualities  innate  in  their 

nationality  ;  but  there  is  no  ground   for  the  belief  that  in  the 

medieval  period  French  art  was  superior  to  English.     Patronage 

and  opportunities  of  study  were  the  causes  of  the  superiority 

which  was   unquestionably  shown  in   the   sixteenth  and   later 

centuries. 

After  the  storm  of  the  civil  war  some  lapse  of  time  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  landed  gentry  of  the  Cavalier  party  to 
repair  their  fortunes,  which  in  so  many  cases  had  suffered  from 
i;he  exactions  of  the  Parliament  or  of  Cromwell.  Manor  housca 
lod  to  be  repaired,  plate  to  he  bought,  and  furniture  to  be 
renewed.  The  Roundheads,  on  the  other  hand,  though  many  of 
them  bad  enriched  themselves,  were  disposed  to  look  on  matters 
relating  to  art  with  an  unfavourable  eye. 

One  remarkable  collection,  however,  was  commenced  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  passed  through  it  intact  and  has  been 
in  great  part  preserved  to  our  day — that  of  the  Tradescants, 
which,  having  been  bequeathed  to  Ashmole,  was  by  him  prc- 
•ented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  elder  Tradescant,  a 
putchman,  was  a  botanist  and  horticulturist}  who  began  the 
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collection   and   died  about    1638.     The  younger  publubad  i 
calalogun   of  the  musnuin  (which  was  known    as  Tradwmnt's 
Ark,  and  wns  in   Soutli  Lnmlwth)  in    I G55,  am)   dinl   io   Uifti.  ■ 
The  anonymous   pnet   who   composed   thvir  vpitanh   dncribn 
the  choice  collections  of 

*  Thoso  &U0U8  auti(|imriana  that  had  been 
Both  gordincTs  to  the  Bobo  and  Lily  QoeeD,* 

as  composed, 

■  Of  what  is  rare  in  land,  id  soa,  in  air, 
Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad — in  a  not) 
A  world  of  wondurB  in  odo  clafitit  shut' 

Its  contents  were  for  the  most  part  objects  of  natural  btstat^r, 
but  there  were  also  coins  and  miscellaneotu  objects.  TV 
collection  was  peculiarly  strong  in  ihocs  and  boots.  Beiidu 
*  Boots  from  Lapland,  Greenland,  Muscovy,  Bahyhmia,  Huisit, 
and  Persia,*  were  the  '  King's  Great  Porters  Boots,*  and  *  Littjr 
Jeffrey's  Boots,' — the  former  no  doubt  Erans,  the  lattrr  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hudson.  Ashmole  added  his  valuable  library,  bat  dht 
not  much  au^j^mont  the  museum.  Among*  the  few  objetrts  added 
by  him  were,  appropriately,  *  Queen  I*!liicabrth's  Boots.*  Tbr 
most  precious  object  in  the  museum,  the  sn-pnlle<l  Alfml'f  Jrwel, 
which  Mr.  Parker  surmises,  with  much  probability,  to  hate 
been  the  head  of  Kin^  Alfred's  sceptre,  was  given  by  Mr.  Thm. 
Palmer  in  1718.     This  ought  to  he  placed  with  the  regalia. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  following  century  one  very  remarkablf 
instance  of  a  collector  is  to  be  found,  Sir  Andrew  Pountainr,  of 
Xarford  Hall,  in  Norfolk.     He  was  Resident  at  Florence,  Secre- 
tary In  Ireland,  and  Under-Secretary  of  Stale  Jn  l^ngiand.     His 
collection   has  Imen  prescxvcd  at  Narfonl  almost  intact,  and  wadil 
largely   adde<l    to    by  the   late  Mr.   Andrew  Fountaine.     It  Ul 
specially  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  series  of  majolica,  of  j 
the  pottery  of  Palissy,  and  of  Limoges  enamels.     It  may  be  liudj 
with    truth   tliat  one  who  would   tlinrnughlv  study  the  worlc*  of 
Palissy  in   earlhenware,  or  of  Leonard    Limousin  and  tlin  other 
gre;it  musters  of  the  French  school  of  enamelling  of  the  sixteenth 
century,   cannot  complete    his    undertaking   without  a  risit  to 
Nnrford.     Rich   as  are  the  public  and   private   collectioaB   ia 
France,  Narford  can   exhibit   unique   specimens  of  either  art. 
But  Sir  Andrew  did  not  confine  himself  to  these  branches  of  < 
collecting  :  very  many  of  the  finest  of  Sir  Peter  Lety's  collectiaaj 
of  prints  arc  there  preserved,  with  a  large  number  of  exampli 
from  other  colteciions :  the  library  is  choice  and  extensive  ;  anc 
a  multitude  of  objects  in  ivory,  iu  bronze,  in  precious  mrtals,  ofl 
various  periods  and  rariotu  countries,  prove  that  to  him  ntithlti 
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of  beaiitr  WM  unwelcome,  A  Jlttle  Inter  than  Sir  Andrew, 
Horace  VValpoie  was  ardently  enfpiged  in  forming  tbat  collec- 
lioD  which  in  our  uwn  day  was  sold  I'rom  that  curious  monument 
of  iU-instructcd  taste,  Sitrawberry  Hill,  wlurrc  the  eutlection  had 
Kmained  since  the  death  of  the  culleetor.  It  U  much  to  bi> 
Rgrettetl  that  it  was  not  preserved  }%&  left  by  its  creator,  jws- 
Msiing  ax  it  did  a  groat  additional  interest  from  Ihc  repeated 
Bkeotion  in  his  letters  of  the  acquisitions  which  from  time  to 
time  enriched  it.  It  contained  many  miscellaneous  objects  uf 
grvAt  beauty  and  interest,  but  perhaps  its  most  noteworthy 
Ceature  was  the  collection  of  miniatures,  which  included  many 
gems  of  Ililliard,  Oliver  and  other  of  the  painters  of  the 
aixtrentb  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  sale,  and  that  of  the  rich  collection  of  the  Duke*  of 
Bockingham  at  Stowc,  had  n  most  powerful  cfTect  in  diffusing 
tbv  taste  for  collecting,  and  they  were  followed  before  the  lapse 
of  many  years  by  the  great  Iti^mal  sale,  which  tisted  for  many 
dftTs  in  London,  and  comprised  a  vast  quantity  of  objects, 
almoil  all  oi  which  being  of  beauty  and  interest,  while  of 
moderate  dimensions,  were  well  fitted  to  take  their  places 
in  the  drcoratinns  of  tlie  rooms  of  mmliTatc  size,  uf  wlticli  the 
dwellings  of  the  prcsimt  day  are  almost  exclusively  comfiosed. 
Very  few  indee<l  are  the  houses  in  London  nor  very  numerous 
in  Uie  country  in  which  statues  even  of  life-size,  or  pictures  of 
large  dimensions,  can  be  conveniently  placed  ;  but  room  can  be 
easily  found  for  plates  and  vessels  of  majolica,  oriental  china, 
enamels  and  the  like.  Many  rrpn^scntntivcs  of  fashionable 
London  Gllcd  the  r04)ms  4>f  Air.  lierimrs  house  while  the  sale 
was  going  on,  and  many  a  collector  then  commenced  his  collec- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  nation,  funds  were  furnished  with 
tolerable  liberality  both  to  the  British  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museums,  and  were  judiciously  employed;  both  collections 
contain  many  admirable  objects  obtained  on  that  occasion, 
and  now  worth  many  times  the  price*  which  they  cost. 

Soon  after  this,  the  club  of  amateurs,  somewhat  ambitiously 
styled  the  Fine  Arts  Club,  was  cstablishctl ;  and  by  the  soirees 
^ven  at  the  houses  of  members,  brilliant  on  many  occasions  both 
bj  the  display  of  objects  of  virtii  and  by  the  assembled  guests, 
ihc  taste  for  collecting  was  fostoreti  and  rendered  fashionable. 

le  of  the  rules  of  the  club  made  it  imperative,  under  pain  of 
expulsion,  that  each  member  should  exhibit  some  object  within 
each  fixed  period,  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  great  was 
the  stimulus  to  acquisition  when  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
some  pre<-ious  objert  to  the  discriminative  eyes  of  the  assembleil 
connoisseurs  of  London  was  so  readily  alTurded.     Certainly  the 
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dealers  in  curiosities  ought  to  have  blessed  the  foDndera  of  tUs 
institution,  which,  however,  haring  livetl  its  iU_v.  is  eitiocL 
Those  who  rememlier  the  soiree  at  DorehestL-r  HnusCf  wlierv  tbe 
l)«autiru1  objects  eontributcd  by  the  members  bad  a  suptii 
surrounding-  in  the  finest  house  in  London,  or  the  aftcnuioB 
passed  at  Orleans  Mouse,  among  the  collections  of  the  Doc 
d'AumnIp,  will  feel  some  regret  that  it  no  longer  esists. 

Since  those  days  two  collections  hare  bevn  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  :  one,  the  spleudiii  collection  of  glass  funned  by  Mr.  SUik, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  that,  chielly  of  antique  glass,  already 
existing  in  the  British  Museum,  forms  a  collection  of  object!  a 
that  material  unrivalled  elsewhere;  the  other,  that  recendj  be* 
queathtn]  by  Mr.  Henderson,  extremely  rich  in  urieutal  objecu 
of  pottery  and  of  metal. 

Few  coDsiderabte  collections  bare  of  late  come  to  the  hanuacr 
in  England,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  such  dispernooi 
occur  England  will  lose  many  of  her  acquisiiiuns,  fur  ihr 
passion  for  collecting  is  no  doubt  both  stronger  and  moir 
generally  diffused  in  Paris  than  in  Lonilon,  and  the  ptico 
obtainable  for  objects  of  importance  much  higher. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  fine  objects  of  every  clan  of 
Industrial  art  have  been  securest  for  the  nation  as  are  deposited 
■t  South  Kensington,  for  it  would  now  be  absolutely  impossible. 
at  whatever  expense,  to  form  collections  of  equal  merit  in  oaot 
departments  of  art ;  so  large  ^  proportion  of  the  ^aez  worlu 
baring  found  a  permanent  home  in  public  museums,  that  fior 
examples  of  many  classes  rarely  find  their  way  into  the  sale- 
room or  the  shop  of  the  dealer.  It  would  now  be  difficnll 
indee<l  to  form  a  really  fine  collection  of  carved  ivories,  majolica, 
or  Venetian  glass.  Kvery  important  city  aspires  to  have  a 
mtucum,  both  of  fine  and  of  in<lustr)al  art,  and  the  private 
collector,  when  any  first-class  object  comes  into  the  market,  is 
exposed  to  severe  competition,  and  can  only  bear  off  the  coretnl 
article  if  his  purse  is  deep.  When  more  than  a  thooMwl 
|Hmn(ls  is  given  fur  n  key,  as  was  latidy  done  for  the  key  id 
chiselled  steel  from  the  Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence,  wbicit  was 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  at  the  Trocadcro  in  187b,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  he  who  would  purchase  cfwja-d'acuvre  of  even 
industrial  art  must  indectl  jiut  money  in  his  purse. 

Though  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  beautiful  object*  aboakl 
be  placed  where  they  are  visible  to  all,  the  sweeping  of  all  the 
finest  objects  into  public  museums,  a  gradual  but  a  certain 
process,  has,  like  most  things,  a  less  satisfactory  side.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  objects  only  seen  Itchind  glass-cases  will  am 
exercise  that  attiaction  wl 
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aad  careful  stuJy  which  the  collcctiir  gives  to  what  be  has 
obtained  bjr  trouble  and  outlay  will  be  wanting;;  the  public 
vtll  be  content  to  giro  a  passing  glance  at  that  which  deserves 
and  would  repa^  long  study  ;  the  connoisseur  will  be  extinct  or 
liiand  only  in  the  keeper  of  the  museum  ;  and  the  born  collector's 
encfi^ies  will  be  expended  upon  unworthy  objects,  for  such  alone 
will  be  left  for  him  to  acquire.  We  already  see  something  of  this 
in  the  collections  of  uninteresting  specimens  of  modern  European 
porcelain,  works  for  the  most  part  of  the  feeblest  art,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  learnt  except  that  they  were  made  in 
iscfa  or  such  a  city,  and  in  the  extravagant  prices  given  for 
objects,  such  as  bluc-and-white  china  of  the  hawttiorn  pattern, 
tK  Sevres  VAsei  of  rare  colours,  prices  altogether  incommensurate 
with  their  real  artistic  merits. 

Those  who  examined  a  great  collection  of  pottery  and  porce- 
taia  of  many  periods,  aold  by  nuelion  at  Christie  and  Manson's  not 
many  years  ago,  must  have  been  astonished  at  tliL-  very  meillocrc 
qo&lity  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  objects  it  contained.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  wonder  that  any  man  of  refined  taste  should 
liavc  endured  the  sight  of  suth  offences  against  the  laws  of 
beauty  as  many  of  them  exhthiled.  The  explanation  doubtless 
wu  that  the  desire  of  acquisition  was  more  powerful  than  the 
discriminative  faculty  ;  and  rather  than  not  collect  at  all,  the 
<'minent  person  who  had  formed  the  collection  had  bought 
^'ood,  had  and  indifferent,  the  two  latter  classes  of  course 
immensely  predoininaiing.  M.  Demmin  ('Guide  de  rAmatcur 
<le  Faience,  &c.)  is  indeed  disposed  to  consider  this  somewhat 
Indiscriminate  collecting  as  the  badge  of  the  tribe  of  amateurs 
of  pottery,  many  of  whom,  be  says,  *  montrent  plus  d'engoue- 
ment  que  dc  connoissances.' 

The  importance  of  nationcil  collections  of  fine  art  as  afTonJing 
the  means  of  intellertual  refineinpnt  n.ni\  of  gmtificatton  of  the 
■ease  of  the  beautiful  is  universally  recognized,  and  not  less 
so  the  value  of  collections  of  both  fine  and  industrial  art  to  the 
historical  student,  for,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  well  said,  *  what 
comparative  anatomy  is  to  the  8tu<Iy  of  medicine,  that  archar. 
oli^y  is  to  the  study  of  history.'  It  is  comparatively  of  late 
days  that  the  vnhir  of  collecrtions  in  a  commercial  point  of 
riew,  as  affording  instruction  to  the  manufacturer,  has  been  fully 
appreciated  in  this  country. 

These  lessons,  however,  have  been  learnt,  but  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  even  now  few  comparatively  of  the  more  culti- 
vated among  us  appreciate  the  objects  and  raison  (Tftre  of 
the  collector.  IIow  few  of  thoBe  who  throng  Ilyde  Park  ever 
ent£r  the  British  Museum  I     It  is  ile  riffucur  to  visit  the  Koyal 
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Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but  bow  few,  compan- 
tively,  are  attracted  to  the  National  Gallery!  The  gfcmi 
majority  of  even  oar  educated  classes  are  indiffereot  to  ibr 
teacbing  which  art  in  all  it*  developments  is  captkble  of 
affording. 

Collcctiof?  bay  Indeed  become  in  some  degree  fashionable, 
but  it  is  to  \iP.  feared  that  many  still  fail  to  see   in   tlie  pumiit 
anything  more  than  a    frivoloijs  but   tolerably   harmless    occo< 
pnliuii.      It    is,    htjwcver,   capabU-   uf    bcin^   made  mcch    raoiv. 
\Vithnut  going  all  the  length  of  the  enthusiast,  whole  aspiratioo 
it  is  to  lire  up  to  his  blutvand-white  china,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  if  carried  on   in  a  pniper  spirit  it  may  prodacr 
much  pleasure  antl  even   much   iurrease  of  ititt'llcctual  cultiva- 
tion.    It   is    true    that  tlic  acquisition  of  itufwitant  wnrks  of 
art  of  the  highest  class  can  only  be  witliin  the   reach  uf  a  few, 
but   beauty  docs  not  depend  on  size,  and  the  possession 
study  of  works  uf  goud  art,  though  on  a  small  si,-alc,  will  enab! 
us    to  understand  and  appreciate   those  of  greater  magnitu 
and  importance.     lie  who  possesses  and  enjoys  the  beauty 
an  antique  intaglio  of  a  good  period  is  much  more  capable  of 
feeling  the  beauty  nf  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  than  be  wh< 
opportunities  of  study  of  antique  art  arc  confined  to  orrasioo 
visits  to  a  museum.     But    besides  their   value  as  rapal>lF  of 
affording  graltficatiun  to  the  aesthetic  jiart  uf  our  nature,  objects 
of  art  are  of  the  utmost  importance  as  historical  documents  in 
the  periods  of  which  no  written  history  exists,  and  as  alilin^  us 
when  studying  later  times  in  attaining  that  which  is  for  mot* 
valuable  than  bare  annals,  a  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  idMs 
of  the  people  for  wliuse  use  or  gratificalion  ibry  were  prodocttL 
How  imperfect  would  have  been  our  knowledge  of  the  Elgyptian 
or  tlie  Greek  if  we  were  deprived  of  their  works  of  art !  bow 
much  have  we  learnt  of  the  Assyrians  since  the  palaces  of  thei 
ancient  kings  have  been  disinterred  I    If  we  descend  to  the  low 
level  of  objects  of  domestic  use,  we  may  learn  from  studyin 
ihem  the  most  valuable   lessons  as  to  the  state  of  civilization 
the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  the  mental   peculiarities  of  tliei 
makers.     Few  nccupjitions  arc  more   fascinating  than   that  ofc 
tracing   in    the   works  of  various   nations  their  cbaractetistitr^ 
idiosyncrasies,  and  divining  their  physical,  social,  and  intel— ' 
Irctual   condition,   from   the   peculiarities  of  style  or  ornamen^M 
which  they  have  imprinted  on  their  funiilure  or  their  utensils—' 
The    large  free  style  uf  the  (ircek   vase  sjiraks  of  the   mind  o^m 
the  race  open  to  learn  and    improve,  as  the  minute.  lahourinV 
and  exquisitely  finished  work  of  the  Astatic  does  of  the  narroi*" 
cramped  circle  of  ideas  and  associations  in  which  he  lives  anc7 
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has  his  being.  How  superior  the  quick-witted  Japanese  shows 
himself  in  ttii?  Tariety  and  in^nuity  of  invention,  and  in  the 
kcwn  appreciation  of  characU^r,  as  well  of  the  human  race  as  of 
the  other  orders  of  animated  nature,  which  his  works  displayt 
to  the  Chinese,  whose  somewhat  effete  civilization  and  slavish 
adoration  of  bis  classic  authors  tend  to  keep  the  industrial 
artist  bound  to  a  trewlmill  of  symbolical  devices,  a  few  legendary 
bein^,  as  the  Pa  Shien  or  eight  immortals,  and  some  other 
well-worn  subjects!  We  should  look  in  vain  in  Chinese  orna- 
mcDtal  art  for  that  intelligent  unfettered  study  of  nature  which 
is  *o  conspicuous  in  the  art  of  Japan. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  tempting  theme,  and  to 
point  out  how  many  avenues  of  thought  and  speculation  am 
(ifiened  by  the  study  of  art  in  even  its  humbler  manifestations ; 
hut  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  if  it  help  to  lead  collectors 
to  acquire,  not  for  the  sake  of  possessing  that  which  no  one  else 
can  show,  but  with  the  higher  aim  of  procuring  material  for 
thought  and  culture. 

The  practice  of  collecting  may  also  be  recommended  on  some- 
what lower  grounds.  At  tliat  period  of  Ufo  when  active  exertion 
either  of  mind  or  muscte  often  becomes  irksome,  it  furnishes  a 
mild  excitement,  an  occupation  to  dwellers  in  cities  whose 
inclination  does  not  lead  them  to  take  much  part  in  business  or 
in  904;i«ty.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  it  is  held  to  conduce  to 
longevity,  and  there  certainly  have  been  many  ftxainples  of 
collectors  who  have  enjoyed  a  serene  old  age  of  unusual  duration. 
M.  Demmin,  in  his  'Ciuidede  TAmatcurde  Faiences,' &c.,  gives 
an  amusing  sketch  of  one  of  these,  M.  Aristide  Ic  Carpcntior, 
who,  though  more  than  seventy -six  years  of  age,  had  lost  nothing 
of  his  love  of  acquisition,  and  added  to  his  collections  while  on 
his  death-bed  outy  forty-eight  hours  before  his  decease.  His 
occupations  aflbrded  hiin  so  much  pleasurable  interest  in  ]if<e^ 
that  when  scvcnty-six  he  gave  vent  in  song  to  his  desire  to  see 
his  hundredth  or  even  hundred  and  twentieth  year : 

'  Lotsqno  riendrout  oont  ans  , 

Faudra-t-il  (jnitter  la  tcrre  ? 
Si  c'est  mon  dernier  temps 
J'avoud  ici  quo  jo  n'y  penso  guere  ; 
D'aillears  no  voit-on  pas  do  vienx  r^oaldtrants 
Qui  Tont  jtisqu'^  ceot  dix  et  m&m  oont  viagt  ans? 
Lo  boil  ti^mps 
Qoand  on  n'a  quo  cr<nt  onn, 

L'hourcux  temps 
QuAud  un  n'a  quo  cost  ans.' 
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M.  Demmlo  claims  also  for  his  favourite  pursuit  that  addictiuo 
to  it  has  good  moral  results,  as  taking  the  place  of  pttstimcs  or 
occupations  of  much  worse  nnture,  such  as  gambling  on  the  turf 
or  the  Stock  Exchange ;  aod  he  asserts  that  he  hod  himself  caTcd 
a  joung  man  of  fortune  given  to  the  *jeu  de  ia  Bnnrse,*  hj 
replacing  that  ^passion  vile*  hy  the  *  passion  noble  et  mmns 
ruincDse '  of  collecting.  This  former  victim  of  a  passion  for 
speculation  has  noir,  be  says,  arrived  at  the  enjoyment  'of  a 
calm  and  studious  life,  to  which  the  gentle  rmotions  caused  by 
the  acouisttion  of  objects  of  art  bring  a  sufTu-ient  amount  of 
animation.' 

'J'he  taste,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  connected  with  healtliy  poli- 
tical views ;  the  collector  he  thinks  is  necessarily  a  ConwrratiTe, 
'  Kst-ce  que  conserrer  et  collectiunner  ne  marchcnt  pas  tuujnun 
enscnililr  ?'  Our  author  wouhl,  no  <lonbt,  have  been  disposnl  to 
regard  Mr.  Oladstone's  ilisprrsion  of  his  large  rollrction  of 
ceramics  a  few  years  ago  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his 
having  put  off  the  last  rag  of  Conservative  feeling. 

M.  Demmin  fortber  nvommentls  the  prnrtice  of  forming  col- 
lections as  the  one  perhaps  unique  amusement  by  which  fortunes 
may  be,  not  dissipated,  but  gained.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  of 
the  past  than  of  the  present  time,  for  prices  would  seem  to  hare 
risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  decline  is  more  pntbable  than  a 
farther  rise.  At  the  time  of  .Mr.  Jiemal's  sale  it  was,  however, 
nssertctl  that  the  collection  pr<Mluccd  at  least  twice  as  much  u  it 
had  cost.  At  the  present  moment  it  would  produce,  no  doubt, 
at  least  three  times  its  original  cost.  Its  formatt(m  was,  however, 
commenced  very  long  ago,  when  objects  of  great  interest  and 
beauty  were  often  to  be  obtained  for  very  small  prices.  It 
remembered  of  Douce,  the  well-known  nntiiiuar}',  who  formed 
the  l>eanliful  collection  of  ivorv  carvings  which  he  bequeathed  tfc^rwo 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  and  which  has  unhappily  been  iliiijii  imr  ■  i^ 
and  in  great  part  transferred  to  the  Continent,  that  he  wasscctti-^^t- 
tomed  to  grumble  much  when  for  one  of  those  exquisite  UttWf  l*" 
works  of  art  a  price  was  askwl  which  could  not  be  liquitlatec^*-"^ 
in  fewer  'shillings  than  make  a  pound  sterling.  Kvcr^-  ycar^r-^U'. 
however,  makes  the  owners  of  objects  of  art  more  keenly  a!iv»  ~.^^f 
to  their  possible  value,  and  'bargains'  bwrorae  rarer.  StilV  M.m^ 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  Chapter  of  Sion  in  the  \*aluE 
requiring  some  money  for  the  beauti6c3tion  of  their  church,  sol- 
a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have  been  the  gift 
Charlemagne,  and  certainly  of  the  Carnlingian  period,  with  If 
contemptirary  cover  of  gold  enamellrtl  and  repousse^  for  tlit?  su^K"  nt 
of  about   50/.     It  was  bought  by  a  dealer   in    antiquities         -M 
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Genera,  who  rcsiild  it  for  700/. !  Tliat  wonderful  monument  of 
Irish  arl,  the  sii-£alli-d  Tare  Imwch,  which  is  ornamented  wilh 
patterns  in  filigree  more  delicate  than  the  very  finest  of  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  was  sold  by  the  finder  for  Rw 
shillings  to  a  goMsmilb  of  Drogheda.  But  chances  such  as 
these  are  rare,  and  we  should  not  advise  our  readers  to  Im' 
tempted  into  collecting  \yy  L-upidity.  We  would  rather  counsel 
them  to  eschew  such  thouglits  and  to  purchase  that  alone  which 
their  taste  and  judgment  induces  them  to  prefer.  They  will  cam 
^^he  gratitude  of  their  descendants  if  their  acquisitions  continue 
^Bft  atlom  the  patrimonial  house,  or  of  their  fellowK'ountrymen  if 
^patriotic  feeling  should  induce  them  to  follow  the  example  set 
I  by  so  many  illustrious  collectors  among  us,  and  to  bequeath  what 
^Huy  hare  gathered  to  the  nation. 

I^K  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  better  than  by  quoting 
the  words  in  which  an  anonymous  French  writer  in  the  '  Cabinet 
L^e  TAmaleur'  for  the  year  1842  has  well  expressed  the  ntiton 
^^Petre  u(  collecting  when  carried  on  bv  a  man  of  taste  and  culti- 
Ovation.    He  is  writing  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection : 

'  The  forraatioD  of  this  oolleetion  mu£t  have  been  a  source  of  gront 
enjajmeut  for  a  ninn  an  w«ll  informed  and  juMiHOfiaed  of  aa  lively  an 
inagisKtioa  aa  Horace  Walpolo.  Whaterer  mty  bo  the  amount  of 
'  knowledge  which  bus  hooo  acquired,  the  uttuutivo  study  of  mouuments 
I  can  alouB  give  a  tnio  idea  of  history ;  it  is  fertile  iu  new  ideas,  in 
charming  diseoreriMi.  Iu  preeeoce  of  the  least  romnaiibi  uf  the  past 
all  becomes  animated,  all  becomes  coloured :  a  medal,  a  piotore,  a  jewel, 
helps  nil  to  rocotiftrnct  a  ceffitory,  an  epuch  which  we  sea  fis  it  was, 
barbarotu  or  corrupt,  luxurioua  or  mean,  or  often  bizarre.  In  the 
monuments  of  art  the  sjiirit  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  people  may  bo 
discovored;  theyfurm  aeort  of  juiuLkdalpiiabctby  which  thu  thought 
and  genius  of  a  oatioc  may  be  reconstructed.  With  tlie  aid  of  in<inu- 
ments  history  is  no  more  au  abetrnotion,  it  becomes  ptUpaUIe;  ne 
touch  it,  it  surmmids  us.  Written  story  preserves  for  us  the  meniory 
of  the  puBions  of  our  forefathers ;  monuments  give  us  the  costtuuo, 
the  local  oolonr,  to  use  a  vrcU-knuwn  metaphor,  of  the  days  iu  which 
Ihey  lived.' 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Diderot  and  the  Eneyclope^isU.  By  Joi« 
Morley.     New  edition.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

2.  (Eworet  compete*  de  Diderot.  Par  J.  Xufyt^l  et  Maorio- 
Toamenx.     20  voli.  8vo.     Paris,  1875-1877. 

OF  tlic  rcmiu-kable  triomvirato  of  letters  in  the  lut  centnry, 
whose  writings  may  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  furco 
th&t  impelled  France  towards  the  catastrophe  oi  tlie  Rerolutiuo, 
it  hu  been  the  adverse  fate  of  ilie  Edttur  of  the  celebnled 
*  EncyclopoHlia'  to  be  the  one  whose  name  itnd  achiCTenflDtl 
have  httbcrtu  made  the  least  dufmite  impress  on  ibo  worlaa 
memory.  For  every  hundred  of  more  or  leu  educated  reader*, 
to  whom  the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  hare  become  like 
household  words,  scarcely  ten  in  all  probability  posses*  mufe 
than  a  very  vague  and  shadowy  acquaiiitano*  with  Deals 
Diderut  nod  hi*  doings.  To  his  peraonal  friends  thia  lot  of 
comparative  obscurity,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  it,  wualil 
doubtless  have  appeared  strange,  but  it  is  by  DO  means  diSicnIt 
of  explanation.  We  should  do  him  injustice,  indeed,  if  m 
attribute*!  it  to  any  lack  in  him  of  that  strongly-marked  indi> 
viduality  which  makes  some  men  stand  out  unmistakably  from 
the  mass  of  theis  fellows,  and  move  conspicuous  on  the  for^ 
ground  of  their  age ;  for  in  many  respect*  Diderot  was  oor 
to  whom  a  parallel  is  not  easily  found.  Xor  should  wc  be 
warranted  in  tracing  it  to  any  appreciable  iuferiority  to  bis 
more  cclebralcd  contemporaries,  whether  in  respect  of  intcUoo 
tual  activity  and  force,  or  the  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
them  (HI  the  thought  of  their  age ;  for  in  scirnttfic  metbou, 
critical  insight,  and  constructive  sagacity,  Diderot  may  not 
unfairly  be  accounted  the  foremost  of  the  three.  If  he  was  less 
witty  and  less  a  master  of  phrases  than  Voltaire,  he  was  cer- 
tainly less  superficial.  If  he  was  less  passionate  and  orif^ioal 
than  RousM-au,  at  least  he  had  a  robuster  sense  and  a  more 
practical  unergy-  It  is  to  the  defect  of  literary  finish  In  bis 
writings,  and  to  the  careless  exuberance  with  which  he  fluny 
forth  his  ideas  on  the  world,  heedless  of  what  became  of  thera, 
that  the  impersonality  of  his  influence  must  be  chiefly  attributed. 
Power  went  out  from  htm  in  every  direction,  stimulating  thought 
in  others,  and  insensibly  moulding  the  views  and  aims  af  tbe 
coming  genenition,  but  for  tack  of  pitishird  form  and  compact- 
ness in  its  literary  vehicle  it  failed  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
carry  with  it  the  impress  of  his  person;  the  ideas  spread  and 
were  abundantly  fruitful,  but  their  original  source  was  over- 
looked and  dropped  out  of  recollection.     While  every  won! 
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wbicb  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  mmmittiMl  to  writing  lirts  Inn^ 
since  beeu  steroolyppti  in  thr  pnp^s  of  literature,  unpublished 
manuscripts  of  Diderot  bave  been  turuinp  up  from  time  to 
time  in  odd  comers,  and  swellinfc  the  saccessive  editions  of  his 
works.  Even  in  the  recent  edition  named  at  the  bead  of  this 
article  several  very  cliaracteristic  treatises  are  for  the  first  time 
^iven  to  the  world,  among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
a  *  Refutation  of  Helvetius,'  the  *  Elements  of  Pbjsiology,'  and 
a  '  Plan  for  a  University  in  Russia  ;*  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  room  is  not  still  left  for  future  discoveries. 

Under  these  cirtmm stances  Mr.  Morley  has  done  good  service 
to  literature  by  the  clear  and  critical  presentation  of  Diderot 
and  his  manifold  performances,  which  be  has  given  us  in  tbe 
work  to  which  we  are  about  to  direct  the  readers  attention.  It 
is,  however,  not  on  this  account  alone  that  we  select  this 
%'olttme  for  notice,  in  preference  to  the  companion  volumes  in 
which  Mr.  Murley  bail  Ix-foro  treated  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ; 
we  have  been  inHuenced  also  by  the  fact  that  the  present  work 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  striking  representative  of  a  class  of  books 
which  is  increasing  upon  us,  and  of  which  the  peculiar  feature 
is  the  controversial  use  of  history — or,  in  plainer  words,  the 
analysis  and  discussion  of  bygone  sceptical  niid  revolutionary 
literature,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  an  attack  on  our  existing 
institutions  and  beliefs.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Morley's 
book  that  we  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  deal,  before  we  pass 
on  to  consider  its  historical  and  critical  elements. 

Mr.  Morley  writes  in  such  a  hard,  uncompromising  tone,  and 
shows  so  lofiy  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  differ 
from  him  on  the  most  important  and  snered  of  subjects,  that  it 
cannot  occasion  him  any  surprise  to  hear  of  pain  and  offence 
being  given  by  bis  book.  Vvhile  far  from  being  insensible  to 
its  great  merits,  we  must  frankly  confess  that  we  have  perused  it 
with  very  mijed  emotions — with  feelings  in  which  pleasure  has 
been  largely  qualified  bv  a  very  opposite  sensation.  Ou  tbe 
one  hand,  in  its  varietl  knowKtlge  of  the  rporli  of  which  it 
treats,  in  its  critical  insight  and  breadth  of  view,  and  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  it  pronounces  its  judgments,  the  reader 
cannot  fiul  of  finding  a  great  intellectual  gratification.  It 
ries  us  on  with  unflagging  interest,  amuses  and  lustracts  us 
in  almost  equal  pro]Hirtions,  and  puts  Iteforc  u&  with  remarkable 
vividness  the  character  and  force  of  that  tumultuous  movement 
thought  which  precetlcil  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
,iW  in  France.  For  all  this  we  express  our  hearty  thanks. 
Historical  works  conceived  in  this  philosopbicol  spirit  are  not 
so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  undervalue  them.     When  we 
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sit  down  to  itudy  the  course  of  human  aifairs  and  thr  »cton  in 
the  great  drama  of  social  progress,  especially  at  some  npaX 
crisis  when  the  old  is  giving  plnrc  to  the  new,  it  is  not  the  vatf 
sided  advocate  hut  the  impartial  judge  to  whom  we  desire  lo 
listen;  and  if,  as  in  Mr.  Morion's  volume,  we  are  so  fortunate u 
to  fall  in  with  a  guide  who  is  at  once  rich  in  knttwledge  and 
penetrating  in  judgment,  we  follow  his  lead  with  pirasure,  uhI 
are  grateful  for  the  aid  which  rnahles  us  the  better  to  appiv- 
ciate  the  actors  of  mark  on  the  world's  crowded  and  perplndog 
stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  wc  have  been  conscious  of  s  mj 
serious  ctiunterpoise  in  the  gratification  wliich   those  aapwrts  of 
the  work   have   afTonli^l    us.      As   we  passed   on   from    pa|T  to 
page,  we  hecamr  ncuttdy  sensible  of  a  discordant  strain,  grating 
harshly  on  our  most  serious  convictions, — of  a  bitter  flaraui 
mingling  itself  obtrusively  with  the  agreeable  and  wholesome 
nulrimeni  offered    for  our  menial   ossimilaticin,  and  creating  in 
our  minds  an  involuiitarv  distaste  and  dissatisfaction.      In  theie 
days  of  unrestrained  freedom  of  discussion,  it  would   indeed  be 
idle  to  complain  of  tlie  subjection  of  even  the  most  sacred  thiogi 
to  an  unsparing  analysis,  so  long  as  candour  and  constdcnMe> 
ncss  tempered    the    investigation ;   and  had  Mr.   Morlcjr  kept 
himself  within  this  limit,  we  should  have  borne  the  dlscomioin 
which   his  viens  innicl  upon  sudi  as  think  with  ourselves,  «od 
have  made  no  complaint.     iJui  it  ts  liecausc  he  appears  to  ns 
to  go  far  )>eyond  this   limit,  as  we  shall  prove  by  ample  ctrt* 
dence,  that  we  rebel    against   his    method,  and  esteem   it  oor 
duty  to  qualify  our  praise  of  his  book  by  a  strung  remonstmncr 
against   its  tune  and  spirit.     In  doing  this,  we  shall  be  com* 
pelted  to  produce  extracts  which  will  be  distressing  tu  manjt'-of 
our  readers,  but  we  trust  that  whatever  is  disagreeable  in  the 
passages  adduced  will,  by  way  of  compensation,  be  found  to  bC| 
at  least  in  one  sense,  eminently  instructive. 

\o  one  can  read  Mr.  Morley's  volume  with  moderate  atten- 
tion, without  l>ecoming  aware  that  from  beginning  to  end  he 
writes  avowetUy  and  ostentatiously  from  an  atlieistical  point 
of  view.  And  the  complaint  which  we  have  to  make  is  this : — 
not  thai  he  rejects  theism  for  himself,  nor  even  that  he  allows 
his  preference  for  a  purely  naluniHstie  conception  of  the  world, 
to  influence  all  his  critii:a1  estimates  and  judgments  uf  the  actors 
in  his  scenes, — for  with  such  an  outspoken  and  earnest  writer 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  scarcely  possible ;  but  that  he  brings 
his  prculiar  views  on  religion  into  such  continual  promiiicooe, 
wears  them  with  such  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  allows 
tumself  so  often  to  fling  ctmtemptuouK  sroffs  at  what  people  la 
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general  hold  most  sacred,  as  to  moke  his  book  gratuitously 
and  offensively  polemical.  It  will  be  observed  that  \vp  strictly 
limit  ourselves  to  speaking  from  a  literary  puint  iil'  view  ;  witb 
the  theological  ur  religious  side  of  the  matter  we  arc  not  dealing, 
nor  do  wc  intend  to  deal.  Of  course  wc  have  quite  as  decided 
an  opinion  as  \[r.  Morley  has,  though  of  an  opposite  kind, 
respecting  the  basis  of  bis  criticnl  thought ;  but  the  fault  which 
we  are  now  finding  is  not  with  that  in  itself,  but  with  the  effects 
which  he  has  permitted  it  to  produce  on  bis  literary  method 
a  ad  ityle. 

To  listen  to  Mr.  Morley,  when  he  speaks  as  an  historian  and 
critic,  is  always  n  pleasure,  and  were  be  content  with  instructing 
us  out  of  his  abundant  stores  of  information,  we  should  receive 
his  teaching  nitli  unmixrd  gratitude.  Hut  he  will  not  he  satis- 
lied  without  showing  himself  as  something  else  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  is,  an  open,  resolute  propagandist  of  what  may 
be  styled  philosopliiral  atlieisnu  His  jxisition  towards  the  most 
majestic  and  venerable  of  human  beliefs  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubtful  inference  from  a  passage  here  and  a  passage  there,  or 
from  an  under-current  of  thought  that  Qows  obscurely  beneath 
the  surface  of  his  narrative  or  his  discussions ;  be  poses  before 
us  almost  defiantly  in  tin-  character  of  a  determined  and  un- 
flinching op|K>nentof  theism,  and  will  not  allow  us  fur  a  moment 
to  lose  sight  of  his  attitude.  lie  has  evidently  framed  for  him- 
self a  very  distinct  conception  of  the  course  on  wliich  the  world 
is  launched,  and  of  the  goal  that  lies  at  the  end  of  Its  aspirations 
and  struggles  towards  truth  and  perfection;  and  this  concep- 
tion he  keeps  always  in  the  foreground  of  his  critical  discussiuus, 
and  measures  by  it  the  various  movements  which  be  has  tu 
describe  and  estimate.  What  the  nature  is  of  this  dominant 
conception,  of  which  his  volume  may  be  called  a  practical  exhi- 
bition and  application,  is  made  so  clear  by  him  as  to  leave  no 
passible  place  for  misapprehension.  It  is  no  other  than  that 
of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  mankind,  through  the  growth  of 
freedom  and  knowledge,  from  all  enslaving  superstitions  and 
false  ideas,  until  the  provisional  and  temporarily  useful  belief  in 
God  shall  have  finally  disappeared  from  human  thought,  and 
society  shall  be  thoroughly  reorganized  on  a  purely  naturalistic 
basis — on  a  basis,  namely,  from  which  the  .lupernatural  is 
entirely  excludetl,  and  in  which  no  room  is  found  for  spiritual 
existence,  personal  immortality,  revelation,  grace,  and  even  God. 
Human  j>crfection  and  the  retention  of  thcistic  belief  are  in  his 
judgment  incompatible  ;  as  that  approaches,  this  must  recede; 
abolish  the  idea  of  GimI,  and  man  will  recover  freedom  to 
expand    and    to    advance    towards    his    complete  development. 

And 
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And  ns  Mr.  Mnrlcy  has  his  own  sincem  enthusiasm  of  hutnaalty, 
his  anlnur,  warm  tboug^h  cbastcne<l  bv  a  pbilosupbtcal  serenity, 
for  the  advent  of  what  be  anticipates  will  be  its  golden  age,  he 
is  but  consistent  with  himself  in  feeling  an  equal  enthusiasm  for 
atheism,  an  equal  ardour  for  the  emancipatioD  of  mankind  from 
the  faith  which  seems  to  him  to  act  like  a  drag  uu  huma: 
progress  and  to  postpone  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

Such  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Morley,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  tovrards  the  most  fundamental  tenet  of  all  religious 
belief.  He  would,  we  are  sure,  be  the  last  person  to  challenge  the 
correctness  of  our  description  of  it,  for  the  opinions  which  we  are 
attributing  to  him  are  exactly  those  which  he  has  beenlabouri 
to  impress  on  the  world  for  no  inconsiderable  number  of  yea 
The  work  nn  which  we  are  now  commenting  is  but  one  of 
series,  ronceivctl  in  the  same  spirit  and  animated  by  the  same 
purpose ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  that  he  published  a  whole 
volume,  to  define  the  course  which  such  free  or  advanced  thinker* 
as  himself  ought  to  pursue,  in  reganl  to  the  prespntatinn  of  their 
views  to  society  and  the  world.  In  the  '  Kssay  im  Compnimise,' 
to  which  wr  refer,  he  «h>es  iml  for  a  moment  attempt  to  disguise 
the  vastness  of  the  gulf  between  his  own  position  and  that  of 
the  majority  around  him.  After  all  that  can  Im-  done  to  soften 
down  the  difference,  and  to  prevent  a  painful  exacerbation  and 
.intagunism,  br  confesses  that  there  will  remain  a  *  terrible  cutt- 
troversY  between  thuso  who  cling  passionately  to  the  consolatioiu, 
mysteries,  jwrsonalttles,  of  the  orthiMlox  faith,  and  tts  who  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  face  the  worst,  and  to  shape,  as  best  we 
may,  a  life  in  which  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  common  creed 
shall  have  no  place.'  *  No  charity  or  good-will,'  he  presently 
adds,  '  can  narrow  the  intellectual  lin-ach  between  those  who 
declare  that  a  world  without  an  ever-present  Creator  with  intel- 
ligible attributes  would  be  to  them  empty  and  void,  and  those 
who  insist  that  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  Creator  can  ever  be 
graspe*!  by  the  finite  intelligence  of  men.'  Vet  he  decides,  od 
the  whole,  against  reticence  and  equivocation.  *  The  flaccid 
latitudinarianism  which  thinks  itself  n  benign  tolerance  for  the 
opinions  of  others  *  is  sternly  condemned  by  him  ;  and,  though 
he  would  not  have  the  domestic  circle  turned  into  an  arena 
of  perpetual  bickering  between  the  partisans  of  faith  and  of 
unbelief,  he  strongly  urges  the  responsibility  which  now  lies 
upon  all  men  to  be  open  and  sincere  in  the  maintenance  ( 
their  conviirtions  in  matters  of  religion.  Wo  give  his  prairtical 
conclusion  in  his  own  words,  and  it  is  no  less  pertinent  ood 
forcible,  be  it  observed,  for  us  than  for  himself: — 

'  Oar  pie*  is  not  fur  a  Hfu  of  pervoroo  dispulioga  or  btu^  proe^j- 
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liaiiig,  but  oulj  tliat  we  shoaM  learu  to  look  »t  one  snothcr  with  n 
oImv  and  Btoa^ast  eye,  and  march  forward  along  the  paths  we  choose 
with  film  atep  and  ereot  front  Tbo  first  advance  towards  either  tho 
renovation  of  one  faith  or  the  growth  of  another  must  be  the  aban- 
donmont  of  those  habits  of  hypocritical  conformity  and  complianco, 
which  hare  filled  the  air  of  England  to-day  with  gross  and  obsoaring 
DQists.* 

How  thoroughly,  and  without  any  delicacy  towards  the  fceU 
ings  of  others,  Mr.  Mortey  has  in  his  latest  work  put  into  execu- 
tion his  resolve  io  favour  of  plainness  of  speech,  we  now  proceed 
to  show. 

It  must  be  home  In  mind  that,  in  sketching  the  g^oup  of  En- 
cyclopaedists, Mr.  Morley  has  to  describe  men  who  in  their  diver- 
gence from  traditional  orthodoxy  passed  through  a  more  or  less 
naked  Deism,  on   their  passage  to  the  Atheism  in  which  they 
finally  rested.    Thus  Diderot's  earliest  original  work,  his  •  Philo- 
sophical Thoughts,'  written  in  reply  to  Pascal's  '  Pensees,'  though 
entirely  sceptical  in  respect  of  Christianity,  is  'distinctly  theistic' 
in  its  groundwork,  and  recogni^tcs  'the  existence  of  a  Being  of 
sovereign  intelligence'  to  whom  the  original  fabrication  of  the 
universe    must  be  ascribed.      Now,   with    this   halfway   station 
Mr.  Alorley  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  as  being 
to    his    mind    untenable,    illogical,    and    needing   ap<i1(>gy   anil 
explanation.     He  somewhat  contemptuously  styles  it  'the  halt- 
ing-placc  which  has  been  the  favourite  goal  of  English  physicists 
from  Xewton  down  to  Faraday,'  and  accounts  for  Diderot's  trm- 
porarj  iitxieptance  of  it  by  the  remark  that  *  consistent  material- 
ism liad  not  yet  established  Itself  in   his  mind.'     Where  Mr. 
Morley  himself  takes  his  stand  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  bis 
calling  the  question  of  the  existence  of  (iod   'the  great,  the 
insotuble  enigma.*     Accordingly,  all  the  arguments  by  wbicli 
theism  is  commonly  sustained   are  superciliously  dismissed  by 
him,  and  notably  the  argument    from   design  f>r  final  cildscs,  to 
which  even  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  while  rejecting  the 
rest,   felt  himself  constrained  to  attribute   considerable   force. 
Such  phrases  as  '  the  hollowness  of  every  system  dealing  with 
final   causes,'  and  '  the  Invention  of  an  imaginary   agency  to 
account   for   the  scanty  successes  of  creation,'   arc  as   good    as 
whole    pages  of  assertion    to   show   th«  writer's  view;   and   we 
aeefl  scarcely  add  his  definite  statement  that  'the  hypothetical 
inference  of  a  deity  from  the  mar^'els  of  adaptation  to  be  found 
in  the  universe  is  unjustifiable,'  or  the  opinion  that  *thc  philo- 
sophic partisans  of  theology  would  jwrhaps  have  been  wiser  to 
keep  clear  of  pretensions  to  jrrove  their  master- thesis.     They 
might  have  been  content  to  keep  it  as  an  emotional  creation,  an 
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imaginntivc  li^pothesls,  a  noble  sitnpliricBtioD  of  thv  duBCTM 
of  tb<--  jirimitive  canaciousness  (if  the  race/ 

Viewing  the  writers  of  the  Encyclop^ia  from  this  pcoBt  of 
view,  Mr.  Morlej  of  course  cannot  help  sjmpatUizing'  with  the 
attacks  levelled  by  them  in  a  later  »tagc  at  tbeism  itself,  rroi 
when  his  calmer  and  more  philosophical  temperomrnt  mikn 
him  shrink  from  their  coarse  and  narrow  velieraence,  and  prefer 
to  it  a  more  measured  ami  discriminating  method  of  assault  U 
be  has  no  word  of  censure  for  Diderot's  flippant  rt-maik,  ihsi 

*  it  is  very  important  not  to  take  hemlock  for  parsley,  bat  not 
important  at  all  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  Gud  ; '  ueitber  basks 
for  the  same  writer's  later  attitude,  when  he  had  luscomc  'usteih 
tatiousof  a  UitaldisbDlief  in  Ci(Hl,'and  drc:lnred  that*  we  must  pal 
theology  tu  thif  swurd'  (' il  faut  sahrer  la  tht'iologie ').  Bui  pe^ 
haps  it  is  in  his  analysis  of  Baron   Von   Hulbacb't  notonm 

*  System   of  Nature,'  a  work  which    has   been  justly  called  dlf 
Bible  of  atheiHticat  materialism,  that  Mr.  >[urley's  nmlilcctiaai 
will  most  forcibly  strike  the  reailer.      Of  that  terribly  outspolttn, 
and  indeed    furious  work,  which    not   only  had    Diderot's  wsnn 
approval,    but    was    largely    indebted   to    his   suggestions  sad 
corrections,  Mr.  Morley  gives  an  account  which  »o  calm  sail 
fair  n  writer    as    Professor  Flint    is  compelled  tu    describe  u 
both   *  elaborate   aud    laudalnry.*      It  is   true,   and  we  rrjtilcc  la 
note   it,  that    Holbach's    uimle  of   cunductiug    his  argument  is 
not  altogether  u»  Mr.  M<trley's  mind;  'the  tone,'  he  uyt.  'it 
not   truly   pbilo&upbic,    1>ecau8c    the    writer    habitually    regsnU 
the  notion  of  a  God  as  an  abnormal  and  morbid  excnescma. 
and  nut  as  a  natural  gniwth  in  liuiniin  dcvelujiinenl.'     But  with 
neither  the  purpose  nor  the  substance  of  that   work  has  he  ua 
quarrel.     Vet  according  to  bis  own  account  it  is — 

*  An  onalaught,  not  merely  on  the  Church  witb  ita  oveiv'"^  ' 
ahoses,  nor  on  Christiaiiity  witb  its  overgrowth  of  HUporatitioa*,  but 
UD  that  great  oonoepliitn  which  is  cntLruDud  on  ouseen  beigbUt  br 
above  any  Ofaoroh  and  any  form  of  Christianity.  It  is  Ibeiain,  in  its 
potest  as  in  its  imporcst  sbapo,  that  tbo  writer  coodeuiDs.  No  not* 
cUnrate,  trenchant,  aud  unflinchiug  attack  on  the  reij  faadameotil 
propOBittunK  of  tlieM>1<)gy,  natural  (ir  revealed,  is  to  he  fuuud  in  Utfifk- 
tar&  .  .  .  The  most  eager  Nescient  or  Donier  to  be  foaud  in  the  nob 
of  the  aasailanta  of  theology  in  our  own  day  is  timorcma  aaJ 
moderatu,  ootnpamd  with  thin  dimct  and  on-prflaaiug  awardmn. 
And  the  attack,  on  its  own  porcly  rational ))f tic  gniund,  is  tborougUf 
compreliL-iisive.  It  is  not  made  on  an  outnork  berti,  or  an  oatma^ 
tfaeie;  it  encirolee  the  whulu  ouiujntM  uf  Ibo  defenoa.  The  oa- 
oaption  of  Gud  is  examined  and  resisted  from  ovury  pusaifalo 
cosmological,  «tlucal,  metaphysical.* 

Of  this  book,  which  stirred  the  aged  Voltaire  to  snatch 
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pen  in  imlignanl  protest  and  refatation  ;  which  filial  the  youthful 
Gnrthp  with  such  hnirnr  and  alnrm  that  he  tle$(rrilK-s  himsrlfRs 
being  hardiv  ahli*  to  endure  its  prrscnr.fr,  and  shuddering  IwJurc 
&t  as  if  it  had  been  a  spectre ;  and  which  is  characterized  by 
Mr.  Morley  himself  as  having  *  gathered  up  all  the  scattered 
explosives  of  the  criticism  of  the  century  into  one  tbundertug 
♦ngiDP  nf  revolt  and  destruction  ;'  of  this  '  remorseless  iMiok ' 
Mr.  Morley,  it  is  true,  dislikes  the  vehement  tone  and  decla- 
hiatorv  style,  and  stigmatizes  some  of  itjt  arguments  as  crude, 
uid  some  of  its  propositions  as  furious;  but  from  its  central 
position  and  its  main  conclusitms  he  hns  no  dissent  to  express. 
Of  its  three  *  appalling  judgments,*  Atheism,  Materialism,  and 
Annihilation,  we  have  already  seen  that  he  suhstantially  accepts 
two  ;  and  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  words  with  which  he 
closes  the  story  of  Diderot's  life,  to  learn  that  in  the  third,  the 
*  most  grievous  word  of  all,'  he  equally  acquiesces.  When  ana- 
lysing the  'System  of  Nature'  he  had  already  remarked,  that 
*thc  chapter  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  examines  thit 
memorable  growth  of  human  belief  with  great  vigour  and  a  most 
destructive  penetration ; '  and  later,  when  delineating  Diderot 
in  the  'long  evening  of  his  life'  as  still  being  *  what  he  had 
Ijeen  in  it*  morning  and  noontide, — -friendly,  industrious,  rheer- 
fal,  exuberant  in  conversation,  keenly  interested  in  the  march  of 
liberal  and  progressive  ideas,*  he  had  quoted  with  unconcealed 
sympathy  from  one  of  his  letters  *  a  page  of  affecting  mnsings  on 
^the  great  pathetic  theme,'  the  theme  of  death  as  an  eternal  sleep, 
irom  which  there  is  no  awaking  for  any  man.  VVe  give  a  small 
portion  nf  the  passage,  because  it  is  full  of  a  melancholy  Wauty, 
and  shows  one  side  of  that  curiously  compounded  charactier 
which  we  shall  pre&(>ntly  endeavour  to  sketch  in  outline: — 

'  There  is  nobody  among  us  who,  having  worn  himself  out  iu  toil, 
lifts  not  seen  the  hour  of  rcat  approach  with  supremo  delight.  Life 
for  eotne  of  us  is  only  one  long  day  of  weariness,  and  death  a  long 
lalnmber,  aud  the  coffin  a  bed  of  rest,  and  thu  uarth  ouly  a  pillow 
■whore  it  is  sweet,  when  all  ib  done,  to  lay  one's  bead,  never  to  raise 
it  again.  I  confess  to  yon  that,  when  looked  at  in  this  wsy,  and 
sftcr  the  long  eroHsus  thut  I  haru  bad,  Ji^th  is  the  most  sgroeablo  of 
pnwpoots.    1  am  bent  on  teaching  myeolf  more  and  more  to  see  it  ao.' 

Now  it  is  this  strain  of  resignation  to  the  prospect  of  annihila- 
tion which  Mr.  Morley  adopts  for  his  own,  when  he  comes  to  say 
his  final  word  on  Diderot.  After  narrating  the  closing  scene 
the  biogroplier's  task  ends,  and  only  a  concluding  comment 
remains  to  bo  added.  And  here  is  the  comment,  unmistakable 
in  its  sad  significance,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the  old 
Epicurean  doctrine,  which  for  modern  ears  has  been  recast  in 
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the  scientific  form,  *  Let  us  eat  and  drinli,  for  to-morrow  «e 
ihall  be  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia.' 

'  So  tbo  curtain  fell  npon  tLis  strange  tragi-comedj  of  a  mu 
lotterB.  Tliore  is  no  better  opilogiie  tlian  words  <if  liis  own  :  "  We  .. 
cur  eazo  on  the  ruins  of  n  triemplial  arch,  of  a  portico,  a  pjmmid, 
tomplo,  a  palace,  and  wo  rotnm  upon  ooraelTeB.  All  is  annil 
perJEbes,  passes  avajr.  It  is  unly  the  world  that  remains ;  onlj 
that  endorGB.  I  walk  between  two  etcmitios.  To  vhaterer  lUsX 
turn  my  ejca,  the  objects  that  snrroand  mo  toll  of  an  ood,  and  iMi 
me  rcngnatioa  to  my  owu  end.  What  is  my  ophctiiera]  oiistgaw  a 
comparison  with  tbst  of  t)i(3  crumbling  rock  and  tbs  decaying  Ibrari' 
I  see  the  mm-blc  of  the  tomb  falling  to  dust,  and  yet  I  cannot  botfto 
dio  I  Am  I  to  grudgo  a  feeble  tissue  of  fibres  and  flesh  to  a  g«mJ 
law,  thnt  execQtcs  itsulf  inexorably  even  (m  veiy  bronzo  !" ' 

Such,  then,  on  Mr.  Morley's  own  showing,  is  his  platslr 
avowcil  nttitudo  towards  thetstic  belief,  nnd  those  conceptinai  af 
man  and  the  universe  which  are  usually  associated  with  it. 
Now  when  we  say  that  it  is  out  of  this  attitude,  this  drlil)rnttlj 
chosen  groundwork  of  thought,  that  the  quality  arises  of  which 
we  are  painfully  sensible  in  liis  book,  and  which  wc  endesraitr 
to  drscriU*  by  likening  it  to  the  effect  prutluced  by  a  dissotual 
note  nn  the  ear  or  a  bitter  flavour  on  the  palate,  we  do  not  fatt 
moment  mean  to  charpt;  him  with  exhibitinj;  any  dcclamat^in 
vebemence  or  fanatical  rudeness  in  his  metbod  of  forcioj;  liu 
peculiar  views  on  our  notice.  With  all  his  outspokenness  ami 
self-rcliancv,  he  is  too  calm,  too  much  of  the  philosopher,  hu 
too  correct  a  literary  taslc,  to  indulge  in  \'ulgar  flippancy  of 
coarse  denunciation.  We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  thu 
it  would  Iw  diflicnlt  to  pronounce  critical  judgments  from  > 
tribunal  over  which  '  No  God '  is  inscribed,  with  less  of  diffct 
provocation  and  offence,  Vnt  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  we 
read  Nfr.  Morley's  clear  and  forcible-  descriptions  and  discussiow 
we  do  not  escape  many  a  disagreeable  shiver,  many  an  Involun- 
lory  sensation  of  distaste  and  recoil.  We  speak  of  the  fact  at  ii 
is  felt  by  us  in  our  own  experience,  and  we  think  that  wtCMi 
amply  account  for  it  witbout  laying  nursclvesnpi-n  to  the  cbu^ 
of  Ijeing  aflecteil  by  any  such  murbid  sensitiveness  as  may  he 
supposed  to  belong  to  professed  tbeulogians. 

Throughout  the  composition  of  the  book  the  thought  can 
scarcely  have  been  alwent  from  Mr.  Morley's  mind,  that  be  \t 
one  of  a  comparatively  smalt  minority,  avuwrdly  hostile  to  tlv 
deepest  and  dearest  Ix-tief  of  tbe  great  and  good  of  all  ages  ;  snil 
that  he  and  his  few  allies  stand  almost  apart  and  alonf,  rballra- 
ging  with  mortal  defiance  that  great  Cbrijitendum  which  stil) 
spreads  all  around  thcni)  and  is  iar  enough  us  yet  from  hariii$ 
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loecn  replaced  by  the  Utopian  Thinkingdoin(CcyitonJfnfAuni),  to 
which  one  ufthe  modem  German  apostles  nf  mnti^rialtsm  hope- 
fully looks  forward.  To  liear  about  in  the  heart  tht?  sense  of 
such  an  isolation,  without  being  in  some  degrw  emhittered  by 
it  and  stirred  to  sarcastic  and  defiant  emotion,  would  probably 
be  very  diflicalt  for  any  one ;  and  most  of  all  for  men  of  bold 
self-reliant  temperament,  who  grasp  their  opinions  all  the  more 
firmly  for  opposition,  and  stride  on  in  unimpaired  conviction 
amidst  the  frowns  and  the  protests  of  the  world.  A  tinge  of 
arrogance  in  their  bearing,  nn  undertone  of  scorn  in  their  accents, 
an  occasional  scoiT  flunj  carelessly  on  the  air  as  they  pass, — these 
are  just  the  indications  which  we  shouhl  expect,  even  from  the 
calmest  and  most  philosophical  among  them,  of  the  oppressive 
Bcn»c  of  isolation  and  antagonism.  It  is  precisely  with  these 
things  that  wfi  find  the  volume  before  us  strongly  marked.  They 
arc  continually  recurring,  and  they  strike  us  as  disagreeable 
and  ofFcnsire.  To  quarrel  with  them  seriously  might  be  out 
of  place,  for  they  are  but  symptoms  of  what  wc  should  call  a 
radical  disease  ni  thnoght,  and  it  is  with  the  disease  rather  than 
the  symptoms  that  oifr  contest  would  lie.  But  whatever  their 
explanation,  there  they  arc,  palpable  and  conspicuous ;  and  no 
amiable  endeavour  to  be  blind  to  them  can  purge  the  spectacle 
of  its  unpleasantness,  or  transmute  the  bitter  into  the  sweet. 

Let  as  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  Were  it  only  against 
the  extravagances  of  theology  or  the  corruptions  of  Churches 
that  Mr.  Morley  discharged  his  arrows  tipped  with  venom,  we 
should  not  have  a  word  of  animadversion  to  utter.  But  it  is 
rery  far  beyond  this  that  be  habitually  goes.  Not  the  extrava- 
gances atone  of  theologj-,  not  the  corruptions  alone  of  Churches, 
are  his  target;  it  is  theology  itself,  including  the  purest,  sub- 
Itmcst,  most  universally  accepted  verities  of  divine  trulh,  at 
which  he  flings  his  scoffs;  it  is  Christianity  itself,  with  all  its 
high  aims  and  noble  achievements  ax  the  eoUghtcner  and 
sweetener  of  human  life,  that  he  flouts  and  scorns.  Not  that  his 
language  is  ever  coarse  or  violent ;  he  never  ptdts  with  mud,  or 
hacks  like  a  butcher ;  work  in  that  style  is  not  to  hjs  taste,  and 
he  frankly  protests  against  it  in  others  who  Ggbt  on  hts  side. 
*  Even  those  of  us,*  he  says,  *  who  repudiate  tbeolog>'  .ind  all  its 
works  may  feel  a  shock  at  the  coarseness  and  impurity  of 
innuendo  which  now  and  then  disfigures  Diderot's  treatment  of 
theological  as  of  some  other  subjects.'  And  again,  *  Wt>  may 
regret  tliat  Holbach,  in  dealing  with  these  solemn  and  touching 
things,  should  have  been  so  devoid  of  historic  spirit  as  to  buffet 
David,  Mahomet,  Chrysostoro,  and  other  bolv  personages,  as 
r»titious   brigands,^     Yet  even  in  these  disavowals,  which 
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we  accept  as  entirely  sincere,  wbo  can  fall  to  be  sensiblr  of 
something'  verv  nearly  nkin  to  n  snrer  ?  How  mucli  more  mhtn 
he  liglitly  !ic-attcis  nlting  liis  |>at)i  such  phrases  as  *  uM  theolo^eal 
fancies/  *  barren  theological  iuterests  that  had  outlived  their 
time/  'the  shifting;  sands  and  rotten  foundations   of  theotoff,' 

*  the  Intellectual  alisurdities  and  moral  obliquities  that  theology 
has  nourished  and  approved,  and  onl}'  too  firmly-  phinled:'ar 
when,  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  the  *  Encrrlopxdii,*  hy 
bringing  real  science  to  the  front,  'insensibly  but  most  rilecn> 
ally  pressed  the  sterile  propositions  of  dogmatic  Iheologj  bto 
a  dim  and  squalid  background/  and  made  its  readers  lose  tfaeir 
interest  in  'the  miracle  of  a  Divine  revelation,  of  ^ace,  of  tbc 
mass,'  it  is  superciliously  added,  ^  Nobody-  now  cares  to  disprort 
Jupiter  and  Junn,  Satyrs  and  Hamadryads.' 

We  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  justly  called  bypercritic^dr 
absurdly  sensitive,  when  we  object  to  the  tone  of  such  passagts 
as  these,  and  pronounce  it  gratuitously  ofTensire  ami  needlrsilT 
bitter,  ^'cl  it  is  cimlinually  occurring  and  making'  itself  on* 
pleasantly  fell,  amidst  the  grave  and  interesting  dtM'Ussioos  in 
which  the  volume  abounds.  Do  '  the  black  ranks  of  ofllciAl 
orthodoxy '  raise  a  storm  against  the  '  Encyclopaedia,'  and  mmr 
the  authorities  to  interdict  its  publication?  It  was,  so  we  tie 
informed,  because  '  the  Oiurch  had  not  yet  borrowed  Ibe 
prin4'iplrs  of  humanitv  and  tolerance  fmm  Atheists.'  Was  s 
rational  and  humane  nitKloof  treating  the  insane  up  La  tliat  tlmr 
unknown  ?     '  It  was  clearly  impossible/  we  are  gravely  told, 

*  that  the  great  and  humane  reforms  In  this  field  could  bare 
taken  place  before  the  decisive  decay  of  theology-  Theology 
assumes  perversity  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  human  heart, 
and  cnuld  only  regard  insanity  as  an  intulerabh*  exaggeratiuaof 
this  perversity.'  Is  Ilolbach's  style  justly  ujM-n  tn  the  censun 
of  being  diifuse,  declamatory,  and  not  seldom  sinking  into  4 
ilrone?  Ves  ;  but  we  are  asked  to  remember  that  *  Holbach's 
contemporaries  were  in  too  fierce  contact  with  the  tusks  and 
hooked  claws  of  the  Church,  to  have  any  mind  for  the  rhythm  of 
a  champion's  sentences  or  the  turn  of  bis  periods.  Hut  now  that 
the  efforts  of  the  heterodox:  have  taught  the  Churches  to  be  Itettrr 
Cliristians  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  can  afford  tu 
admit  that  Molbneh  is  hanlly  more  captivating  in  style,  an<I  not 
always  more  edifying  in  temptT,  than  some  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  themselves.'  Once  mure,  does  any  one  wish  to  know 
with  which  side  in  the  conflict  the  cause  of  morality  was  really 
identified 'r  Mr.  Morley  has  his  answer  ready,  and  it  is  no  kit 
unqualified  than  uiiliegitaling.  '  The  Church,  nominally  huill 
upon  the  morality  of  the  Golden  Rule,  was  pen*ertcd  inti>  beinj 
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the  great  organ  of  sinister  solf-intcrest.  Tlid  AtbcietSt  appa- 
rently formuUtio"  the  morality  of  t lie  Kpicureans,  were  in  cfl'ecl 
the  teachers  of  public  spirit  and  beneficence/ 

Enuugli,  however,  of  tbis  unpalatable  topic,  whidi  n  sense  of 
duty  alonr  has  constrained  us  to  dwell  upon  at  such  length.  We 
have  made  the  foregoing  quotations  to  justify  the  complAint 
which  we  felt  bound  to  add  to  our  praise  of  this  able  and 
instructive  book,  and  now  we  gladly  pass  on  to  consider 
Mr.  Morlcy's  presentation  of  Diderot,  the  great  central  figure 
^Iguod  which  his  whole  work  revolves. 

^t^  very  brief  outline  of  the  incidents  of  Diderot's  career  will 
P^i  sufficient  introduction  to  the  sketch  we  propose  to  give  of 
bis  character  and  achievements.     There  is  a  scanty  Memoir  of 
him   by  his  daughter,  afterwards  Madame  Vandeuil,  whom  be 
carefully  educatetl   in  his  own  principles;  it  is  conceived  in  a 
strain  of  warm  ndmirntinn,  and  contains  a  number  of  amusing 
anecdotes  ;   but  on  the  whole  it  has  a  look  of  lieing  more  pitiuant 
and  sparkling  than   trustworthy  in  its  reUiinn  of  facts.     Not 
more  satisfactory  is  the  longer  Memoir  by  Naigoon,  which,  though 
written  l«'fore    the  cldse  of  the  century,  was  by  some  accident 
withheld  fn>m  the  public  till  it  was  prefixed  to  the  Paris  edition 
(if  Diderot's  works  published  in  18^1.     This  NaigiH>n  was  the 
most  intimate  frientl  and  nilmiring  (lisci])1e  of  l)iden>t  in  his 
later  yeais,  and  niifrht  Urive  bequeathe*!  to  us  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  his  master's  daily  life  and  manner  of  conversation,  had  he 
not  licen  s<i  eaten  up  by  p(t!emical  zeal  as  to  make  his  Memoir 
less  an  intelligent  biograpliy  than  a  manifesto  on  liehalf  of  .'\th(!- 
ism  ;  but  being,  as  Mr.   Motley  rather  mldly  says,  *  llie  most 
fjanaticat  Atheist,  and  the  most  indefatigable  propagandist  and 
eager  prosclytiser  which   thai  form  of  TfUffion  can   boast,'  hit 
acquaintance  iiiid  discipleship  have,  so  far  as  posterity  is  con- 
cerned, proved  good  for  very  little.      Besides  the   information 
supplied  by  these  two  Memoirs,  a  good  deal  about  Diderot  mar 
be  gathered  from  his  own  works  and  correspondence,  especially 
from  his  long  scries  of  letters  to  Mdlle.  V'oland,  first  printed  in 
1830,  as  well  as  from  frequent  notices  of  him  in  the  gtissipping 
literature   of  the  time.     Altogether,    a    fairly  adequate  idea  of 
Diderot^s    personal    characteristics  may    be  gained   from    these 
sources,  although  what  we  should  have  prize<[  most  of  all,  an 
authentic  and  graphic  record  of  how  he  tooke<i  and  talked  in 
the  society  of  his  intimates,  is  bv  no  means  forthcoming. 

He  was  horn  at  Langres,  the  French  Sheffield,  in  1713,  about 
the  midflle  of  that  period  of  thirty  years  which  also  saw  the 
births  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  iluusseau,  and  Kant.  His  father, 
all  his  direct  ancestors  fur  a  couple  of  centuries,  was  a 
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manufacturing;  cutler*  and  was  notable  for  a  itearlfast  probitr, 
saffacity,  and  courageout  straightforward  new,  which  he  cCTiminly 
faile<l  to  transmit  to  his  children ;  and  least  of  all  tu  llir 
celrbratcd  Denis.  There  wprn  two  dau^liters,  one  nf  whan 
bemine  a  nun  and  dti-il  insane ;  the  other,  who  never  left  bam^, 
was  <lescribed  by  her  brother  as  *  free  in  her  ways  ajid  *tUI 
more  free  in  her  talk,  a  sort  of  Dio^nes  in  pctticonis ' ;  but 
withal,  if  we  majr  credit  Madame  Vandeuil,  an  excellent  woman 
of  austere  pietv.  Of  the  two  sons,  one  was  trainee)  for  tfav 
Church  an(I  lived  to  be  one  of  the  most  bitted  of  Abbtts,  to 
whom  hia  atheistical  brother 'with  all  his  belonging  was  an 
abomination.  *  He  would,'  writes  the  latter,  *  have  !>een  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  brother,  if  religion  had  not  bidden  him 
trample  under  foot  such  poor  weaknesses  as  these.' 

As  for  Denis  himself,  he  used  to  trace  his  mobile  hamour  mhI 
versatile  genius  to  the  climate,  ever  variable  and  wtndr,  of  bis 
native  place.  '  1  belong,'  he  said,  '  to  my  country  side;*  which 
he  explained  by  adding  that  'the  man  of  Langres  has  a  bowl 
on  liis  shoulders  like  the  weathercock  nn  the  top  nf  the  chord) 
spire ;  it  is  never  Axed  at  one  point.'  He  got  his  scbooUog 
from  the  .Jesuits,  who  tonsured  lam  at  twelve  years  old,  and 
discovering  his  striking  aptitude  for  knowledge  hoped  to  enJist 
him  in  iheir  Order ;  but  although,  after  leaving  school,  he  benmw 
for  two  years  an  inmate  of  their  college  in  Paris,  he  finally  brsk* 
with  them,  and  refusing  both  the  professions,  law  nnil  physir, 
proposed  to  htm  hy  his  father,  he  found  himself  at  the  agr  of 
twenty  thrown  on  the  world  to  live  as  he  could  hy  his  wits. 

A  hard  struggle  he  had  for  the  next  ten  years,  while  be 
served  his  'ragged  apprenticeship  of  letters.'  How  he  lived  it 
would  Ikt  dilficult  to  say ;  nor  did  he  much  i-are,  so  that  he  jtist 
kept  soul  and  iMxly  together.  The  '  bltnid  of  VRgnhonduge ' 
was  hot  in  him,  and  ca.n*less  independence  was  dearer  to  him 
than  bread.  Sometimes  a  dole  from  his  mother's  savings  would 
reach  him,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  sen'ant  tu  whom  his  bright 
childhood  had  been  dear ;  sometimes  an  old  comrade  fn>ra  J 
Langres  would  lend  him  a  trifle,  which  his  father  would  quietlv  H 
repay.  He  tried  teaching,  and  sometimes  got  a  shirt,  a  meal,  ^ 
or  a  a)in  for  his  pains,  sometimes  nothing;  if  the  lads  wen 
stupid  he  was  apt  tfj  wash  bis  hands  of  them,  and  face  affain 
the  risk  of  starving.  On  one  occasion  his  pining  for  frecmm 
induced  him  to  throw  up,  after  three  months*  trial,  a  rrflJK 
excellent  tutorship,  in  spite  of  most  tempting  offers  to  retain 
his  ser^'ices.  *  Look  at  me,'  he  said  to  his  employer,  •  luy  fare 
is  as  yellow  as  a  lemon.  I  am  making  men  of  your  children, 
but   each  day   1  am  becoming   a   child    with   them.     I  am  a 
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tbousand  tuneft  too  rich  and  too  comfortable  in  your  hoQse  ; 
leave  it  1  must.  What  1  want  Is  not  to  live  better,  but  t»  avoid 
dyiD^.'  And  so  he  went  back  to  his  bare  attic  and  short 
commons.  During  this  period  he  seems  to  hnve  done  odd  jobs 
for  the  booksellers,  as  n  hack  of  the  press ;  and  we  hear  that  he 
even  composed  sermons  for  slow-witted  preache-rs,  doubtless 
with  his  [ong^c  in  his  cheek,  or  as  one  of  the  commentators 
mnarks~as  the  devil  is  said  to  quote  Scripture.  But  irregular 
and  turbulent  ns  his  life  was,  and  not  exempt  from  an  occasional 
touch  of  rascJxlitv,  be  retained  a  cheerful  largehenrtedness,  and 
what  Mr,  Morlpy  well  calls  '  a  certain  large  ran-lessness  of 
spirit,'  and  drank  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  with  an  insatiable 
appetite. 

At  thirty  he  blundered  into  raarriagej  as  hee<llessly  as  he 
ordered  the  rest  uf  his  nfTaars.  A  woman  of  the  working  class, 
at  least  as  old  as  himself,  the  daughter  of  a  scmpiitress  who 
had  nursed  him  in  an  illness,  was  the  object  of  his  choice  ; 
and  the  result  was  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  '  Marry  in 
haste,  repent  »t  k-Isurc*  She  was  virtuous  enough,  but  perhaps 
ratlier  exasjienLlinjj  to  such  a  temperament  as  Dideroi  s. 
Illiterate  uml  narrow-mi ndetl,  with  habits  as  different  from  bis 
as  light  from  darkness,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  sympathize 
with  his  pursuits,  or  retain  his  anection.  The  hot  passion  of 
bis  courtship  was  not  long  in  cooling  down  into  indifference; 
and  as  the  wise  rigours  of  morality  wore  little  to  his  tastc^ 
illicit  connections  soon  began  to  mar  the  domestic  pence.  With 
n  touch  of  humour  Mr.  Morley  suggests  that  if  Mlrabeau  bod 
married  Hannah  More  the  union  would  have  turned  out  ill; 
and  Diderot's  marriage  was  unluckily  of  such  a  type.  His 
wife's  narrow  pieties  and  homely  solicitudes  fretted  him.  They 
never  parted,  however,  and  after  forty  years  of  married  life  she 
was  still  with  biiu  when  he  died. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  chiefly  at  6rst  to 
procure  money  for  a  rapacious  mistress — so  at  least  his  daughter 
coolly  Iclls  us — that  he  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  an 
author ;  and  such  were  Uie  «;omhined  heterodoxy  and  ingenuity 
of  his  earlier  serious  trcatisirs,  the  *  Philosophical  Thoughts,' 
and  the  '  letter  on  the  Illind,*  that  tbo  threl^  months'  impnson- 
ment  at  Vincennes  which  the  one  quality  earned  for  him,  was 
more  than  compensated  hy  the  introduction  which  the  other 
gained  for  him  to  the  bookseller,  who  was  endeavuuring  lo 
bring  out  a  tnuislation  of  the  '  Cyclopu-dia,'  or  'Universal 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,'  which  a  Westmoreland 
quaker,  Ephraim  Chambers  by  name,  had  pubtisbcd  in  London, 
in  1727,  in  two  folio  volumes,  llencc  arose  the  famous  *  French 
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Enc^clopnrdin,*  with  which  Diderot's  namr  is  insrpkmbljr  cqb- 
nectnl.  Insti-ad  <>f  the  rcpriMluction  of  the  English  book,  lir 
proposed  an  oriffinM  work  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  To  empUt^ 
ftfr.  Morley's  words: — 

*ni»  fertile  and  euergclio  inlelligoDcc  traiiKfonucd  the  sclteinr. 
nj  an  admirable  intiiitiim,  lie  divined  tlic  iippurttintty  which  wtralJ 
bo  givon  bv  tho  cncyclopiedic  form,  of  gathering  up  into  a  whide  rd! 
Hint  new  thonght  and  modem  knuwledge  which  trxitfted  M  jet  in 
uiiBjHtomaUo  and  miiutctrpruttid  fragtuoote.  His  vuthiuiastn  find  Li 
BrctoD.  It  wu  reeolrod  to  mako  Chftmben'  work  a  mere  starting 
point  for  a  new  enterprise  of  iJar  wider  scope.' 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  preparation  and  editing  of  thii 
colossal  work  was  the  nlmost  insupportable  labour  of  hi*  band 
and  brain.  He  began  by  associating  with  himself  as  juint  editor 
the  celebrated  mathematician  D'Alembert,  tn  whose  pen  the 
larger  part  of  the  masterly  Preliminary  Discour&e  was  due;  atul 
he  soon  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  writers,  who  were  aaited 
by  a  common  ardour  for  political  and  social  reform,  and  a 
common  hatred  of  a  '  priestly  aristocmey'  and  the  rrliginus  belieti 
on  which  sacenlotnlism  restMl.  His  own  rtmtributions  wnr 
many  hundrctls  in  number,  but  tliey  repri'sented  only  a  small 
part  of  bis  toil.  After  the  first  seven  years  the  whole  editorial 
duty  devolved  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  D'AIcmbert's  retirr- 
ment  before  the  storms  which  the  work  arousoti  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  ndmirp  the  pluck  and  perseverance  with  which  Diderul 
stuck  to  his  p>st,  and  carried  the  enterprise  through  siogle- 
h&nded.     Again  to  quote  Mr.  Morley  : — 

*  Ho  bod  not  only  to  writ«  arliclea  ap<m  tlie  most  exhausting  aod 
Tariotut  kinde  of  subjects ;  he  had  also  to  dislnbuto  topics  among  his 
writum,  to  sltape  tliiur  manuscripts,  to  corrert  pnKif-sboots,  lo  voper- 
viao  the  preparatiou  of  the  ongraviugs,  to  writo  the  text  oxpImnaturT' 
of  them,  and  all  this  amid  constant  apprehension  and  alarm  from  iIm 
govemmont  and  the  police.  Ho  would  have  been  f^ee  from  peiae- 
cation  at  Lausanne  or  at  Leyden.  The  two  groat  sovereigns  of  llw 
north,  who  thought  it  part  of  the  trade  of  a  king  to  patronise  the  dmt 
I^tloeophj,  oOcml  him  eheltor  at  Petersburg  ur  Burliu.  Hut  how 
could  he  transport  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  or  the  Spree  bis  fif^ 
skilled  compositors,  his  crafty  engravers  on  copper-plate,  and  all  tlM 
ho8t  of  his  industrial  srmy  ?  IIoiv  oould  ho  iud  in  those  half-bus 
barous  lauds  tbu  looms  and  engines  and  thouHond  cunning  imple- 
ments and  marvellous  processes  which  ho  had  nndor  his  eye  and 
ready  to  his  hand  iu  Fraooe  ?  And  so  he  held  fast  to  his  post  on  tbe 
fifth  floor  of  the  hooso  in  tho  Ruo  Salul-Bcuolt,  a  atatiiling  marvel  to 
the  world  of  letters  for  all  time.' 

Diderot's  battles  with  the  aalhoritles  during  tbe  progress  of 
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the  work   rurnisli  a  curious  pngp  in  the  higtory  of  literature. 
No  sooner  was  the  first  vulumo  issiici)  in  1751,  than  the  clerical 
^jwrty  divined  tbe  polemical  character  of  the  enterprise.     Under 
^Btie  guise  of  a  summnry  of  human  knowledge,  they  discerned 
^^  gi(i;imtic  armnury  of  weapons  with  wliich  to  attack  the  Church, 
and  in  sclf-tlefenix!  ihcy  rallhil  all  their   forr-es  to  pnicure  its 
suppression.      Diderot  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  evade  their 
hostility  hy  inserting  wh:it  may  be  called  sham  articles  on  pro- 
minent religious  topics,    reserving  his   bolder   strokes  aguinsc 
Christianity  for  articles  where  the   theolf)gieal  censors  of  the 
press  were  less  likely  to  look  for  them.      But  even  this  pitiful 
equivocation  was  of  little  avail.     VVhen  two  volumes  had  been 
published   a  royal   decree  suppresseil   them,  and    Didcrnt  was 
compelled,  under  threats  of  imprisonment,  to  hand  over  to  the 
Jesuits  all  bis  papers,  proof-sheets,  and  plates,  that  the  reverend 
athers  might  continue  the  wfjrk  in  their  own  way.     They  forgot, 
ys  (irimm,  to  take  Diderot's  head  and  genius  together  with 
s  papers,  and  the  result  was   that  the  Government,  who  did 
t  wish  the  work  to   fail,  were  obliged  to  beg  the  original 
iturs  to  resume  their  labours.     After  the  issue  of  the  seventh 
lump  matters  came  to  a  crisis,  and  a  decree  ol'  the  Council  of 
tate    revoked    the  publisher's  privilege,  confiscated  the  seven 
volumes,  and  prohibited  the  printing  of  any  more.      It   is  a 
curious   illustration   of  tbe  double   part  played    by    the   civil 
nuthorities  in  these  conflicts,  that  the  only  effect  produced  by 
this  de<Tee  was  the  postponement  of  any  further  issue,  till  the 
whole    remaining   ten    volumes   of    letter-press   were    ready   for 
publicatitm  at  once.      The  printing  went  on  without   interru|>* 
tinn  under  tlie  connivance  of  the  politx* ;  and  Madame  Vandouil 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion  when  a  search-warrant  was  obtained 

I  or  the  seizure  of  Diderot's  papers,  the  Minister,  Malesberhes, 
rho  issued  it,  not  only  warned  Dtdemt  of  it  Iteforehand,  but  even 
eceived  the  papers  into  his  own  office  for  safe-keeping  until  the 
MiHIed  search  was  over'      Even  when  the  lajtt  volumes  came  out 
aH  1765,  they  had  a  narrow  escape.     Though   bearing  ibe  im- 
I       print   of  Neufchatel    for   precaution -sake,   and    In-ing  privately 
ilistribuled  to  the  subscribers,  they  did  not  escape  seizure  by  tbe 
police  ;    eventually,    however,    with   some    trivial    mutilationi, 
I      they  were  restore<i  to  their  owners. 

^H  After  the  completion  of  the  *  Encyclopopdia '  nearly  twcniy 
H^ears  of  ini.-essanl  literary  activity  remained  to  Diderot,  rluring 
'  which  in  various  romances,  essays,  plays,  and  dlah>(;ues  he  dis- 
i  cussed  almost  every  delicate  moral  and  social  problem,  too  often 
with  a  shameless  disregard  of  the  customary  decencies  of 
terature.     Of  external  incidents  the  only  nota.ble  one  was  his 
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ymmty  by  inritation  to  visit  his  imperial  iKnpfactr^u  at 
St.  PetersbuTg,  who  had  hantisomely  bought  bis  lihrnn'  and 
given  him  a  liberal  saiarv  fnr  keeping  it;  on  the  return  from 
whieh  pxpoflition,  across  frozen  rivers  and  through  iithpr  winb^ 
ptrrils,  \k  likened  hiinsf^lf  to  Ulvsses  hast(!ning  buuirwardt  tu 
rejoin  his  wife,  only  with  this  difference  that^  wUereiis  the  hero's 
anxiety  was  lest  the  Sirens  should  impair  his  conjugal  fidelity, 
Diderot's  was  only  for  his  own  safety,  for,  as  \w  charactcri^ 
tically  said,  he  Iiad  much  rather  fail  ten  times  in  that  way  thaq 
bt*  drowned  once!  Into  any  details  of  his  life  during  the  last 
period  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter,  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
remainder  of  our  task,  and  will  now  endeavour,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Morlcy  and  others,  to  gi\'c  such  a  general  estimate  of 
Diderot  and  his  perfomiances  as  may  be  fairly  accepted  bj 
impartial  students  of  his  age. 

It  is,  perh.ips.  somewhat  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Morley  that  he 
has  been  prwrcded  in  this  field  hy  Mr.  Carl^le.  Among  the 
brilliant  essays  published  by  the  latter  writer  before  the  middle 
of  the  ccntur}-.  that  on  Diderot  holds  a  conspicuous  place;  and 
to  nu  one  who  has  evrr  read  it  can  it  be  possible  to  u\a\i\ 
bringing  tlip  work  now  before  os  into  comparison  with  it.  The 
contrast  bctwrcMi  the  two  is  as  sharp  and  vivid  as  can  easily  be 
conceived.  In  the  one,  we  listen  to  the  fieri-  ntrains  of  a  pro- 
phet ;  in  the  other,  to  the  calm  discussions  of  a  philosopher.  In 
the  one,  Diderot's  character  and  labours  are  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  fervid  Thetst,  in  whose  ryes  the  whole  uni- 
versr*  is  a-flamiT  with  the  sup-rnnturnl  and  instintrt  with  a  divine 
presence;  in  the  other,  from  the  stand|K>int  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy  which  defines  the  universe  in  the  terms  of  matter 
and  motion.  Of  ihp  one,  the  ground -though  I  it  the  conviction, 
that  ages  uf  Unbelief,  however  glittering  they  mav  ap|iear  fur 
a  moment,  lie  under  an  inevitable  dnom  of  barrenness,  and  that 
it  is  the  ages  of  Belief  alone  which  are  fruitful  for  the  enrichment 
of  mankind;  of  the  other,  the  key-note  is  'the  pregnant 
aiihurism,  that  the  first  step  towards  philosophy  is  incrwlulity." 
The  one  is  full  <»f  tuuiult  and  passion,  of  wt*inl  fl:ishes  and 
thunderous  denunciations;  the  other  professes  lo  lead  us  alone 
the  paths  of  calm  analysis  and  imp.irtial  discrimtnntiim.  The 
one  breathes  of  scorn  for  the  toilers  of  the  *  Kncyclopirdia,*  aa 
for  perverse  blunderers  who  *  with  smoky  tar-link*  went  abooi 
searching  for  the  sun,  and  were  unable  to  find  it  ;  the  othsr 
lauds  thorn  as  the  preachers  of  '  a  wonderful  gospel/  the  brmllU 
of  *a  new  dispensation.'  No  contrast  can  well  be  more  acut*^ 
than  that  which  grows  out  of  such  elements  of  antngunism  as 
these,  and  Mr.  Morley  shows  himself  Ihorooghly  Beuviblc  of  it 
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hy  the  pains  which  he  takes  at  the  outset  to  protest  against  his 
preileccssor's  trt-'atmcnt  of  the  subject.  It  is  *  whimsical '  antl 
^huinortstic' ;  it  sets  up  *a  standard  that  is  half  lransci?ii(lcntal 
and  half  cynical ; ""  it  has  not  *  wholly  cscajxHl  the  taint  of  the 
intense  Philistinism  which  underlay  the  preat  spiritual  reaction 
that  followed  the  Revolution  ' ;  it  embodies  the  judgment  of  a 
'  devotee  of  the  st<^ril<■  transcendentalism  then  in  vog'ue,'  and  must 
now  be  exchanged  for  a  criticism  which  is  'saner  and  more 
patient.' 

IJetween  the  extremely  different  estimates  of  Diderot  and  his 
long  life-toil  which  have  1>ecn  thus  presented  to  us,  wc  do  not 
pretend  to  arbitrate  with  precision,  or  to  point  out  exactly  how 
much  the  one  seems  to  us  to  be  too  low,  and  the  other  too  high. 
We  are  content  with  saying  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Cnrlyle 
ha«,  in  his  sweeping  and  impetuous  way,  not  inconsiderably 
underrated  the  amazingly  prolific  and  ettcrj>etic  Kditor  of  the 
great  *  Cncyclopirdia  ;  *  and  that  the  depreciation  seems  especially 
to  have  arisen  from  making  too  little  account  nf  the  immense 
influence  rxnrtefl  !n  one  way  nr  another  by  Diderot,  in  giving  an 
Impulse  tu  political  and  sitcial  reforms.  Whatever  lUi:i  remark- 
able man  may  have  been  in  regard  to  religion  and  morals,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  bis  heart  was  stirred  by  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  his  fellow-countrymeD,  and  often  burnt  with  IndignattOQ 
against  the  monstrous  evils  under  which  the  French  jteoplr  were 
fast  Ixring  crushed  down  into  misery  and  despair.  Nor  did 
Diderot  limit  himself  to  protests  and  denunciations.  lie  had  a 
remarkable  prevision  of  many  of  the  economic  changes  that 
wer<>  ncwled,  and  of  the  general  line  which  the  rcrimstructlon 
of  society  should  take.  The  band  of  writers  of  which  he  was 
the  centre  and  directing  head  were,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
pioneers  of  that  amelioration  In  the  conditions  of  government 
and  social  relation,  which  emerged  at  last  out  of  the  terrible  throes 
of  the  Revolution.  We  caimot  say  that  Mr.  Morlcy  exaggerates 
when  he  gives  the  following  description  of  their  aims  and 
achievements: — 

*  Th67  drew  into  the  light  of  now  ideas,  groups  of  institatioos, 
vetgee,  and  arrangements,  which  affected  tho  real  well-being  and  hap- 
pioen  of  France,  as  closely  as  nutrition  aQ'ucte<l  the  liealtb  and 
fttrength  of  an  individual  Freuchmau.  It  was  the  EQcyclopioclists 
who  fir^t  stirrort  opinion  in  France  againist  the  iniqnitieti  uf  culuuial 
tyroDoy  and  tbo  abouii nations  of  the  slave-trade.  Tlicy  demonstrated 
the  foUy  and  wastefulness  and  craelty  of  a  fiscal  Bjstom  that  was 
eating  the  life  out  of  thn  land.  Thoy  protected  in  season  and  out  of 
season  against  arrangements  which  made  t)io  a<]ininistrRtinn  of  jn»tice 
^  Dtttter  of  sale  and  purchase.    Thej  lifted  up  a  strong  voice  against 
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the  atrocious  barbarities  of  an  antiqnftted  ponal  oodo.  It  mu  tha 
band  of  wriu^ra,  org&nizod  bj  a  harassed  mao  of  lettoni,  and  aoft  tfcs 
iiolilt^fi  swarming  nmnd  Louia  XV.,  nor  the  Chnrohmen  "'ifflg 
uiaattcs,  tvho  first  grasped  the  great  principle  of  modom  aodetj,  tas 
liouuui'  that  is  owed  to  produutivd  industry.  They  wen  Tshemeot  far 
tile  glories  of  pooou,  aud  paMiuaate  agaiuat  the  bnutuu  gloriiM  of  wmr.' 

To  this  social  and  constructive  nspect  of  Diderot's  cbonght 
ftod  warl'oTc,  cspcciallj  as  developed  In  the  folios  of  the  'Encj- 
dopirdia,'  Mr.  Carljle,  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  attarb^fl  quite 
sufTicient  importance.      Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.      With  his 
feri'id  sensi*  of  a  divine  mystery  embracing  and  pervading  the 
univr^rse,  and  bis  broad   contempt   for  mtidem    economic  and 
political  doctriDeSfWhat  arrests  and  holds  his  attention  most, 
*vheu  surveying  the  labours  of  the  Encvclopa'dists,  is  the  utt« 
futility  of  the  basis  that  virtually,  if  not  avowefUy,  underlay  the 
structure  whirh  tbey  endeavoured  to  raise — the  basis,  namdr, 
uf  pure  naturalism,  materialism,  BthL*ism  ;   tlie  atlnupt  to  build 
anything  upon  that  seems  in  his  eyes  like  flinging  material^ 
however  g(MKi  in  themselves,  into  a  l>ottomles8  quagmire.     He 
sees   the  curse  nf  confusion   restioKT   upnu  it  as  nn  the  fully  of 
HatH'1,  and  he  docs  not  eare  tu  ilislinguish  bL>twtwu  the  aoond- 
iie&s  of  many  of  the  separate  ideas  or  doctrines,  and  (he  rot- 
tenness of  the  general  conception  of  things  around  ivbieb  ihej 
were   aggregated    and    compacted    into  a  system.      From   thu 
temptntitm  to  undi'rratc  t\iti  soeial  and  political  teaching  of  the 
'  Kucyclitpu'diu '  his  rival  is  comj)I('ti'lv  cxeinjil.     With  llie  basis 
on    which    its    writers,    headed    by    DidLTot,    luboun:d   to    raise 
their  ediiice  he  has  no  quarrel ;  and  accordingly  he  finds  him- 
self free  to  appreciate  at  its  utmost  value   every   penetrating 
criticism   with   wliicb  they  exposed    existing  evils,  and   every 
wise  and   fur-seeing  suggestion  of  remedies  and  irnpruvemenls 
which  they  were  able  tu  throw  out.     Hence,  iosti'ad  of  seeicu^ 
in  them    sterile    busybodies  and    mischiei'uus  auarchista,  be  u 
able  to  liken  them  to  '  a  band  which  once  went  forth  agaliiM 
barbarous  hordes,  to  strike  a  blow  for  humanity  and  iruih;*  to 
credit  them  with   'rallying  all   that  was  then  best   in   France 
round  the  standard  t»f  light  and  social    hope,*  and  with  wjwing 
*tfae  6«e<l  nf  all  the  great  improvements  Itostowed  on  France  by 
the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  tbe  woeful  evils  wbich  folluwe<l  in 
its  train.' 

If,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  C&rlyle's  estimate  of 
Diderot  is  ahoul  the  lowest  which  any  writer  of  eminence  baa 
expressed,  Mr.  Morley's  is  by  no  means  the  highest.  As  we 
have  already  intimated,  he  is  too  independent  and  philosophical 
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to  be  caiTtet]  away  intn  iniliscriminato  panegrric,  or  to  allow 
his  jvmpnthy  with  the  revolt  of  the  P'rencb  freethinkers  against 
tradition  nrid  authority  of  every  kind  to  blind  bim  to  much 
that  was  unsatisfnirtory  and  confused  in  their  views  and  ntms, 
Olliera  have  been  fur  imire  unreserved  and  thoroughjjuinj:  in 
their  eulogy.  Au^uste  Comte,  for  instance,  is  so  extravagant  us 
to  reckon  Di<lerot  the  greatest  genius  of  his  century.  Not  much 
behind  is  Michelct,  when  he  apostrophizes  Diderot  as  an 
immense  and  bottomless  fountain,  whence  men  hare  been 
drawing  for  a  hundred  years,  but  which  is  inexhaustible  as 
infinity ;  and  says  that  as  by  Voltaire  he  was  called  Pantophile, 
as  one  whose  ^reat  heart  was  enamoured  of  all  Nature,  so  he 
may  nigo  1m*  called  Fanurge,  the  universal  fabricator,  and  Pro- 
metheus, the  true  maker  of  men.  A  greater  than  these,  too, 
fioethp,  as  quotrnl  by  Mr.  Mnrley,  utters  a  very  strong  judgment 
in  his  own  large  manner,  when  he  says,  '  Diderot  is  Diderot,  a 
peculiar  imlividuality  ;  whuevor  huhls  htm  or  his  doings  cliraply 
is  a  Philistine,  and  the  name  of  them  is  legion.  Men  know 
neither  from  God,  nor  from  Nature,  nor  from  thrir  fellows,  huw 
to  rei-eive  witli  gratitude  what  is  iH-yond  appraisf-mt-nt.*  Even 
M.  'J^ainr,  who  is  not  a  little  severe  cm  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Encyclopardir  group  and  thrir  materialistic  paradoxes,  makes  a 
partial  exception  in  Diderot's  favour : — 

'  With  DiJur*it,'  he  wrltet*,  '  theflo  i)araduxiss  hnvo  corroctivos. 
When  he  paints  modern  maDUurs,  ho  isa  moralist.  Not  only  dfies  ho 
Imow  all  tbe  cbor<lB  of  the  hiuQ&Q  keyboard,  but  he  cUiisea  thorn  each 
accnrxh'og  to  ita  rank.  He  Inves  the  Gno  aud  pure  notes,  bo  ia  full  of 
mtthnsiBKm  for  the  noble  harmonies,  ho  has  as  mni^h  heart  as  gonins. 
Botter  still,  when  he  nndcrtakcF  to  disentangle  tho  primary  impolsos, 
]m  preserves  by  tho  side  of  self-love  au  iudepeuaent  iind  superior 
place  for  pity,  symjiathy,  kinilliociw,  charity — frir  all  thn  gencniiis 
affoctioDs  of  the  heart  which  gives  itself  and  devotes  itself  without 
calculation  or  regard  to  self/ 

Nor  have  even  those,  who  have  judged  Diderot  from  a  still 
more  distinctly  religious  point  of  view,  found  themselves  coixi- 
pelleil  to  go  so  far  in  depreciation  as  Mr.  Carlylc  docs;  of  these 
Vinct  may  be  taken  as  an  unexceptionable  representative,  and 
this  is  his  brief  estimate  : — 

*  Diderot  was  a  fniitful  and  strong  mind,  almost  always  on  the 
b-ipod,  a  fervent  atheist,  who  mingled  criticism  in  a  dithyrambic 
(.'niphuBiH  and  sciM!iit  with  tbu  language  uf  Bill  luge  gat^',  hut  at  times 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  summits  of  pathoB,  simplicity,  and  tralb.* 

I      To  this  may  be  fitly  appended  n  sentence  from  Sainte-Beuve, 
for  the  sake  of  the  single  stroke  with  which  be  depicts  Diderot 
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as  a  creator  In  literature ;  *  Diderot,*  lie  sajs,  *  was  the  finX  ia 
France  who  gave  criticism  a  soul.' 

Bot  however  different  the  places  aBsig;ncd  to  Diderot,  b 
these  and  other  critical  writers,  among;Ki  those  who  bare  lBi;g<eIji 
influenced  the  di^iclnpment  nf  human  thought  and  social  re- 
latiotiH,  nil  ag^rer  in  dcjitcling  htm  os  out*  »f  the  must  extn- 
onlinarj  characters  in  the  whole  story  of  literature.  The  man 
was  himself  eocyclopsdic,  alike  in  knowlcd^,  in  taste,  and  in 
humour.  lie  bulked  like  a  giant  of  all  work  amidst  tbe 
intense  activities  and  growing  distrnetiuns  of  his  time.  Mathc- 
mntics,  phvsica,  mL'tnphysics,  ethics,  histurv.  |Htlit!cs,  ecoDomics^ 
Toinanccs,  dramas,  art-criticism,  educational  theories^  atheistical 
polemics,  alt  came  alike  to  him  ;  all  sprang  as  hy  a  sort  of 
sjiontnneous  generation  out  of  the  unceasing  ferment  of  hia  farmiiL 
Never  was  a  mind  more  wakeful  to  catch  every  intellecnn] 
whisper,  or  more  bold  to  rush  with  unshrinking  hardihon] 
into  everj'  question  that  was  stirred.  Kagerly  omniTorotis  of 
information,  his  appetite  was  no  less  insntinhle  fur  pouring  it 
forth  in  measureless  profusion.  And  whati-vcr  he  took  in  han*) 
to  treat,  he  could  never  be  called  merely  conventional  or  ciia* 
nion-pUcc.  VVith  all  his  impetuous  confusion  nnil  rarelea 
Tehemenee,  he  was  sure,  somehow  or  other,  to  plunge  beneath 
the  surface,  to  strike  out  something  original,  to  breathe  some 
breath  of  sensibility  or  passion  into  every  subject  which  ad- 
mitted of  it,  to  BOW  some  seed  which  should  afterwanb 
germinate  and  become  fruitful.  Even  the  modern  doctrine  of 
evolution,  with  its  cardinal  ideas  of  the  translomuition  oi 
species  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  was  foreshadowed,  prior 
to  Lamarck,  in  Diderot's  ingenious  speculations  on  phvsinlngT. 
'The  need  produces  the  organ,'  he  wrote;  *the  nrganixatioa 
determines  the  function  ;  the  world  is  the  abode  of  the  stnmg.' 
He  had  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  faculty  of  divination,  the  gift 
of  invention,  »jf  throwing  out  bints,  of  sugg^'sting  new  lines  of 
thought,  of  dimly  anticijiiiting  discoveries  which  should  after- 
wards crown  the  labours  of  more  patient  and  accurate  disriplas 
of  science.  *  lo  a  thousand  ways,'  Mr.  Morley  says  of  him, 
*onc  of  the  most  uosatiifactory  of  men  and  writers  :  yet  it  is 
hard  to  denv  that  to  whatever  quarter  he  turneil,  he  caught  the 
rising  illumiiiutiou,  and  was  shune  u]>on  by  thi-  spirit  of  the 
coming  day.*  A  philosopher,  in  the  highest  sense,  he  could  not 
be  justly  esteemed  ;  be  was  too  much  the  creature  of  sensibility 
and  emotion  ;  and  was  radically  deficient  in  that  calm,  steadfast, 
organizing  fneully,  which  gathers  the  facts  of  experience  from 
every  side^  and  hamiuni/es  tbeni  in  some  great  reasoned  theory 
in  which  the  intellect  can  rest  with  satisfaction.     Vet  it  was 
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not  without  reason  that  he  went  among  his  friends  ami  cnn- 
trmponirin'S  hy  the-  title  of  *Thc  Phihjsopher.'  As  M.  Caro 
Tinints  oDt  in  his  recent  articles  in  the  '  Kcvue  dci  deux 
Niondcs'  on  the  minor  treatises  of  Diderot's  which  hare  been 
latclv  discovered,  the  title  was  justified  hy  the  abundance  of  his 
ideas,  his  freedom  from  coDventionalitv,  his  desire  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  ever^' thing,  his  independence  of  prejudices  and  eren 
^^  of  principles  J  and  above  all  hy  the  boldness  of  that  revolution- 
^Kary  attack  on  nil  tbc  dogmas  and  institutions  uf  the  old  world, 
^Fof  which  he  made  the  '  Eiirvrhtpa'dia '  the  formidable  and 
r      eohissal  organ. 

In   industry  and  endurance  of  toil,  Diderot  may  be  called  a 
very  Titan  ;  prodigal  indeed,  irregular,  and  wasteful ;  but  making 
op  by  his  prodigious  exuberance  and  facility  for  the  lack  of 
method  and  economy  in  the  employment  of  his  splendid  talents. 
As  an  instance  of  the    thoroughness  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  work    undertaken  by  him,   it  may  be   mentioned 
that  during  his  long  and  tedious  years  of  Herculean  labour  over 
the  *  Encyclopapdia,'  he  took  the  trouble  to  make  himself  per- 
sonalty  acquainted   with  the   leading  trades  and  arts,  that   he 
might  accurately  describe  their  processes  in  the  great  group  of 
articles  on  industrial  subjects.       '  He  visltctl  all  the  workshops 
I,      in  Paris  ;  he  sent  for  information  and  sperifirations  to  the  most 
important  seats  of  manufacture  in  the  kingdom  ;  he  sometimes 
!      summoned  workmen  from  the  provinces  to  describe  to  him  the 
paper  works  of  Montargis,  and  the  sitkworks  and  velvetworks 
of  Lyons.'     The  eleven   great    folio  volumes    of  plates  to    the 
^■f  Encyclopaxlia,'  which  were  Issupil    in    177?,  seven  years  after 
^^he   complethm   of  the  letter-press,  and    had  been    occupying 
f      Diderot   for  nearly  thirty  years,  arc  said,  by  those  who  have 
I      had  the  leisure  and  patience  to  go  through  them  (and  we  can 
oarselves  corroborate  their  testimony),  to  furnish  an    amazing 
j       illustration,   not    merely  of  his  laborious  accuracy,  hut  also  of 
I       tliat  poetic  sympathy  which   is    stirred  by  the  %'aried  scenes  of 
human  toil,  and  takes  delight  in  reproducing  them  as  vividly  as 
ibic  to  the  reader's  eye. 


'The  aniiuatioD,'  i»jb  Atr. Morloy,  'of  thwo  great  folio  platcb  is 
jTodigions.  Thoy  affect  one  like  looking  down  on  tho  world  of  Paris 
from  the  heights  of  ^fontmartre.  To  torn  over  volume  after  volumo 
in  like  watching  a  »|)li;udid  pnnortUQn  uf  all  the  bu^y  life  of  Uiu  time. 
3Xiunt«  care  is  as  striking  in  Ih^ui  ns  their  comprthensivetiess.  The 
GnuUIost  tool,  tlin  knot  iu  a  thread,  tho  ply  in  a  conl,  the  cnrro  of 
wrist  or  finger,  ciich  bns  ttpccial  and  proper  dcIincAtion.  Tho  reader 
Fmiles  at  a  complete  and  etahorato  set  of  tailor's  patterns.  Uo  ^hud- 
dera  as  ho  cuiut<s  ujniu  tho  kniree,   tha  probus,  (ho  bandages,  tho 
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XWsf  tiro,  of  tbo  wretch  alioot  to  andergo  tlie  most  dangerous  operatiae 
iu  surgery.  In  all  tbo  chief  departments  of  iodnstry  then;  an 
plattiH  gocid  onuQgb  to  serve  for  practical  epecifioatio&a  and  wm^dag 
drii  wings.' 

Then   again,   in    regonl   1»   art,   Diclcrut   for   twenty   yoan 
regularly  wrote  elabumtc  rcpiirts  on  the  Exhibitioni  of  Pauniifi 
and  Sculptures  at  Paris  ;  and  volumes  of  bis  works,  andtr  tbr 
heading  Saionn,  are    filled   with    bis   critical  descriptiooi  imi 
judgments.     These  are  said,  by  guoci  judges,  to  l>e  uniuw  in 
the  whole  range  uf  art-criticism.      *  Tbcro   is  such    mass  in  Im 
criticisms;  so  little  of  the  mincing  and  niggling  uf  the  sauI] 
virtuoso,'  say*  Mr.  Morley  ;  and  be  confirms  his  cntbuiiutii' 
appreciation  of  them  by  such  testimonies  as  that  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Schlegels,  that  'it  would  be  a  truly  imprml 
luxury  to  get   a   collection    of  pictures  described  for  onoelf  b<r 
Diderot '  :  and  of  Mr.  Cnrlyle,  that  '  what  m  itb  their   unrivallnl 
clearness,  painting  the  p'irturc  over  again  for  us  so  that  we  too 
M€  it  and  can  judge  it,  what  with  their  sunny  fervour,  inrenttTe- 
ness,  real  artistic  genius  (which  only  cannot  manipulate)  tbe,i 
»rc,  with  some  few  exceptions  in  the  German  tongue,  ibe  onb 
•'Pictorial   Critic-isms'"  wc  know  of  worth  reading.'     Dnimfclir 
art,  tooi  did  not  csca]>e  his  haiutling  ;  a  theme  wbicb  provnkr^ 
Mr.  Morley's  caustic  remark,  that  'there  is  no  subject  in  liieratun-. 
not  even  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  givea 
birth  to  such  pedantic,  dismal,  and  futile  discussion.'     To  k 
good  deal  that  even  nidcn>l  wrote   about  the  stage,  ibis  cvniurr 
IS  certainly  appHcabU* ;   but  by  no  means  to  all.      His  nartinU 
scheme  for  making  the  stage  tbo  great  moral  teacher  niav  jiuti 
deserve  Mr.  Morley's  scorn,  who   takes   occasion  to   obiervr,  t 
bis  usual   bitter  way,  that  such   an  end,  though  possible,  will 
not  be  attained  '  by  imitating  the  methods  of  that  colossal  Xxft 
of  histrionic  failure,  the  church- pulpit.'       Vet,  amidst  plalitudia 
and  jtaradoxes,  there  was  in  Diderot's   critique  iiuite  cnaagb  of 
originality  and  penetrating  insight,  to  make  him  no  unwodliy 
precursor  of  l>?ssing  and   G'Kthc.     licsides  painting  and  At 
drama,   Diderot  found   time  to    trifle   a    little    with    mosic  and 
poetry.       It  is  comical  to   find    bim    goodnaturedly  rewriting  s 
treatise  on  the  *  Clavecin '  by  his  daughter's  music-master,  and 
casting  it  into  the  fonn   of  dialogues,  *  in  wbicb    teacher,  pupil 
and  a  philosopher,  deal  in  all  kinds  of  elaborate  ameaities,  aod 
pav  one  another  many  compliments.'      Among  his  minor  MBal^l| 
we  have  come  u]Nm  a  proposal  for  a  new  kind  of  organ.     ^Vil^^ 
his   fueitivr  pieces    in    verse^   antl    his   comedies   in    prose,  tltf 
modem  reader  need  scarcely  trouble  himself. 
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That  a  writer  so  prolific  and  versaiilc,  lo  rapid  and  careless, 
should  have  produced  masterpieces  of  coiisumuiatc  fininh  and 
excellence  was  not  to  he  expected.  In  all  the  twenty'  hlg 
rolumes,  into  which  such  of  his  productions  have  heen  recently 
Collected  as  can  be  ascertained  lo  survive,  there  are,  it  has  lieen 
said,  many  fine  padres,  but  do  one  fine  work.  He  was  too 
impi-lunus.  too  impatient,  ton  lavishly  prodigal  in  writing,  to 
lay  out  and  anange  his  roinpfsition  so  as  to  make  it  a  roinplete 
whole,  iir  to  sustain  the  style  at  the  highest  level  tliat  he  was 
capable  of  reaching.  About  this  deicct  he  did  not  deceive 
himself,  did  not  even  care.  Few  authors  have  been  so  free 
from  vanity  and  self-exaltation.  As  he  often  dashed  olT  bis  literary 
tasks  in  the  hottest  haste,  stunetimes  seribhliiig  ]>a^e  after  page 
in  his  best  style  while  the  printer's  boy  was  wailing  for  copy  iii 
the  hall,  so  he  would  leave  tbcm  with  an  o»trich-(ike  indif- 
ference to  their  fate:  and  unpublished  pa|>ers  of  his.  including 
even  some  of  his  most  original  treatises,  were  long  aficrwards 
found  lying  unknown  in  forgotten  chests,  or  (lying  about,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  like  a  Sibyl's  leaves  in  all  comers  of  the  world. 
In  truth,  taking  him  altogether,  be  was  a  greater  talker  than 
writer.  He  has  been  depicted  for  us  in  nightgown  and  slippers, 
talking  by  the  hour  concerning  earth,  air,  and  sea,  with  an 
impetuosity  almost  more  than  human,  rising  from  height  to 
height,  lilt  at  length  he  finished  the  climax  by  dashing  his 
Dightcap  against  the  wall.  Even  the  presenre  of  Majesty  was 
tmable  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  vehemence.  When  on  his  visit  to 
the  great  scandalous  Empress  of  the  North,  whom  he  flattered 
with  uniting  the  soul  of  Brutus  to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  wc 
hear  of  him,  in  the  heat  of  his  eloquence,  bringing  clown  his 
hand  with  such  force  and  iteration  on  the  imperial  knees,  that 
Catherine  complained  he  had  made  her  thighs  black  and  blue, 
and  that  she  must  in  future  interpose  a  table  to  protect  her 
limbs  from  his  gesticulations.  In  illustralinn  uf  his  powers  of 
improvisatitm,  Mr.  Morley  reminds  us  of  Marmoiitel's  saying, 
*thal  lo  know  Didenit  from  his  writings  alone  was  not.  to  know 
him  at  all.  We  should  have  listened  to  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  seen  bis  face  aglow  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.' 

In  Diderot's  temperament  and  humour  there  was  almost  as 
much  variety,  ns  much  mixture  of  oppositcs,  as  in  his  intellectual 
composition.  When  wc  have  read  of  him  in  Michelet's  vivid 
pages  as  a  young  man  of  letters,  of  doubtful  repute,  working  by 
the  magic  of  his  tongue  a  miracle  on  the  prim  old  Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau,  and  fairly  bewildering  him  by  unrolling  the 
gigantic  scheme  of  a  book  that  should  be  all  books  in  one, 
^with  lips  on  which  the  sciences  become  light  and   life,  with 
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speech  whiL'Ii  was  not  spcccb  but  creation^;  we  are  aDBmbit 
surprised  to  find  him  loon  afterwardft  the  furemost  of  tV 
Epicurean  circle  of  j^ucsts,  who  talked  *  blasphemy  niid  bawdir 
round  Holbach's  hospitable  sad  lujcunuus  tabic  at  Graaihii 
and  to  bear  of  the  letters  ia  which  he  retailed  tu  his  tniiUMi, 
Mdlle.  Voland,  conversations  of  which  Mr.  Morley  can  col) 
remark  that  they  *  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  deamjus  prtot  %i 
our  flgc.'  Or  again,  when  wc  have  followed  Didor<»t  into  tU 
■tormy  and  anarchical  polemics,  and  seen  him  in  bis  bsltlei 
with  the  authorities,  now  jiM-keving  the  censorship  b_v  shamden 
mystifications,  and  now  confronting  the  police  with  unblushtiii 
perjuries,  it  seems  odd  to  come  across  his  moods  of  teuln 
sensibility,  or  even  grotesque  s«ntimentslism.  Is  it  indeed  ibc 
redoubtable  Diderot,  we  ask,  w*ho  in  one  of  his  most  faanatd 
moments  poure<l  out  such  a  strain  as  this  ? — 

*  A  delicious  repoM,  a  sweet  book  to  road,  a  walk  in  som*  opa 
and  solitary  spot,  a  convorsatioa  in  wliich  one  dieolotes  *i\  oath 
heart,  a  strung  oiootiun  tbat  brings  the  tears  to  ono's  ejM  and  mIm 
tlic  heart  boat  foster,  whether  it  oomoe  of  some  tale  of  gooMtntsaetia. 
or  of  a  sentiment  of  tendemeu,  of  healtti,  of  gaiety,  of  Ubotti,  «f 
indolence — ihoro  is  the  tmo  happiness,  nor  shall  I  orur  know  ■BJ' 
otbor.' 

Or  is    it    the   hard   materialist,    the   remorseless   preacher 
annihilation,  who  in  the  *  EncycIop,i*dia/  of  all  places  in  tlisj 
worlds  breaks  out  into  the  following  rhapsody? — 

'For  him  »hci  has  hoen  strouf^ly  nnun'shnl  in  this  philosnjihy,  ttiaj 
urn  that  eontains  the  ushes  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a  husband,  a 
tress,  is  truly  a  toiiclnng  ohjrrt.     There  still  remains  in  it  life  sa4] 
Wftrmth;  those  osbcs  may  perhaps  oren  yet  feci  our  toara  and  gira' 
tliem  roBponac ;  who  knows  if  the  movements  that  our  ttiars  sttr,  u 
they  wfttor  (hose  hsIica,  urc  wholly  vrithout  sensibility?' 

Strange  compound,  wc  may  well  exclnim,  of  gushing  scDti> 
meat  and  almost  brutal  indelicnry!  He  rerels  in  writing  psfiB 
so  foul  that  the  very  ink  min;ht  blush  at  the  unworthy  ose  tu 
which  it  is  put,  and  ia  found  bathed  in  tears  over  the  sorrxtiri 
ol  his  own  heroines,  or  gasping  out  over  Richardson's  novels, 
*  O  mv  friends,  Pamela,  Clarissa,  Grnndison  I* 

*  AVbat  con  bo  morn  astonishing,'  asks  U.  Oaro, '  than  that  mixtaR 
of  anthnai&sm  for  virtuti  and  of  utter  immorality,  wliicL  cLaraoteitsoi 
both  his  life  and  his  works  ?  llo  is  urnrc  tlmu  n  Platouio  and  solHaiy 
lonr  of  Tirtne,  ho  ts  its  nrrachcr,  its  B{K)etlc.  The  idflft  beeonuss 
gmUo  mania  with  him.  To  form  the  upright  man,  to  dovak^  in  kta 
a  sacred  sense  of  duty  witli  all  its  resources,  its  gnulab'ons,  tU  nflnfr- 
ment«,  to  make  him  love  honour  and  probity — all  this  is  tha  Mb 
olgoct  uf  art,  of  duqucucc,  of  poetry.     At  this  noble  spootaele  of, 
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hmoanity,  tliOK  tnmect  into  r  groat  inntual  Hchnul  of  virttte,  Diderot's 
BcnsibilitT  is  stirred  ;  he  slicds  a  torrent  of  gentle  tcant ;  ho  blosMS 
the  world,  be  blesses  hia  friends,  lie  blesses  hinuelf.  What  ao 
edifying  patriarch !  wo  cry  ;  what  a  griod  father  of  t\ta  family  !  what 
a  model  of  senmbility  and  delicacy  f  Koverse  tlte  nie<]ul ;  open  bis 
books,  his  romaooes.  lus  letters ;  yon  arc  confonnded  by  that  complete 
tJbmooa  q£  the  moral  aonso,  at  least  so  far  as  tho  whuh  usseatiul  urder 
of  human  relations  is  eonoemed,  by  tbat  tasto  fur  the  tiltbiest  scenes. 
by  that  daintiness  of  obscenity  which  attracts  and  dtstiubs  deprared 
uuaginationB  in  reading  uioro  tUau  one  or  two  of  his  works.' 

Vet  in  all  this  effusiveness  of  sentiment  there  was  no  pretence, 
no  unreality.  S(nisil>ility  was  no  superBcial  veneer  uf  his  aaul ; 
the  *  simple  cbann  and  natural  tenderness  of  Itfc*  had  mi  Irm- 
sistible  attraction  for  at  least  one-half  of  hia  nature.  There  was 
undoabtedly  a  gfood  deal  of  the  woman  in  his  composition. 
What  .Mr.  Cartylu  calls  a  '  feinaie  uncuntrollablcni'ss '  entered 
into  his  temjM? rumen t,  as  uiUL-h  as  a  masculini!  audaritv  and 
coarseness  characterized  his  speculative  intellect.  This  feminine 
sensibility  showed  to  most  advantage  in  Kis  tenderness  to  lus 
IHends,  and  his  readiness  to  give  aympathv,  consolation,  and 
help  to  every  one  who  asked  of  him.  For  friendship  be  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  special  genius,  su  unbounded 
were  his  fidelity,  patience,  and  kindliness  towards  all  who  were 
intimate  with  him.  J  lis  only  quarrel  was  with  Ilousseau  ;  and 
to  escape  a  quarrel  with  Rousseau  was  more  than  mortal  man 
coald  achieve.  Kven  to  those  who  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
upon  him  Diderot  was  the  most  opcn-lianclcd  of  benefactors, 
placing  his  time,  his  purse,  his  talents,  at  their  disposal,  with 
almost  reckless  generosity.  We  are  told  of  his  laughingly  com- 
posing a  ptifllng  advertisement  of  some  newp«)matum  for  a  mere 
ftraoger,  who  intnidcKl  U[>on  him  to  beg  the  help  of  his  ready 
pen.  Stories  about  him  of  a  similar  kind  abound,  and  in  spite 
of  the  frequency  with  which  be  was  duped  and  plundered  by 
necessitous  and  winning  rascals,  he  w:is  never  stmretl  and  never 
held  his  hand.  '•  Des  ingrals  I '  h«-  finely  exclainietl,  when 
warned  against  the  ungrateful ;  *  would  tbat  1  could  make  a 
hundred  nl'  them  daily!'  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  one  of  these  stories,  Immmuso  it  so  well  illustr.ites  Diderot's 
gay,  light-hearted  careh^ssness  alnrnt  himself,  and  is  the  very 
comedy  of  hef^illess  gtHid-nature.  Mr.  Murlny  shall  tell  it  in  his 
ovm  words : — 

■  There  came  to  htm  one  moniiuff  a  young  man,  bringing  a  manu- 
script in  his  hand.  11^  begged  Diderot  to  do  him  tlie  favour  of  resil- 
ing it,  and  to  make  any  remarkti  ho  might  think  tutoful  ou  the  margin. 
Didurol  found  it  a  bittur  Katiro  ujwm  his  own  person  and  writings.  Ou 
tho  young  man's  return,  Diderot  oskod  him  bis  grotuida  for  making 
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SQcb  au  attack.     "  I  am  vitbout  brend,"  the  entirigt  Koswered*  "  aaJ  T 
hoped  jou  might  p«rh&|4  giro  mo  a  fow  crowns  not  to  print  tt' 
Diderot   Bt  uncti   forgot  oTcrytbiog  in  oompoisiott  for  the  •tarring 
seribbler.     "1  will  tell  you  n  way  of  laaldng  more  Ibiw  tb«t  hf  iL 
The  brother  of  the  Dnke  of  OrlcROS  is  ono  of  the  pious,  snd  be  htim 
me.     ]>fdicat«  your  R&tiro  to  him,  get  it  bound  vritb  bis  arms  oe  ths 
cover:  take  it  to  bini  »ome  tiim  niomiug,  uml  yim  will  certainly  Mi 
aasistouco  from  him."     "  Kut  I  don't  know  tbo  Prince,  aiid   the  dedi- 
oatory  epistlo  embiirrasfics  nie."     "  Sit  down,"  said  Diderot,  "and  I 
will  write  aav  for  you."      Thu  dDdtuuUou  was  writtan,  lbs  aalbar 
carried  it  to  tbo  ptinc«,  and  received  a  biutdBuino  fee.* 

We  hare  laid  thai  Diderot  gradaally  exchanged  his  earif 
Deism  for  nn  obsniute  .^nd  ostentntioua  Athrism.  Thr  i>t«tf>m<iii 
ia  entirely  accumtn,  and  yet  we  think  tiiat  we  shall  moke  lii* 
position  iu  regard  to  religious  ideas  better  anderstood.  if  we  add 
that  it  was  marked  by  some  little  shade  of  inconsistcncyj  of  i*U* 
contradiction.  When  he  was  declaiming  with  firrre  scora 
against  all  religions  and  worships  and  priests,  his  Atheism  was 
blatant  and  fanatical ;  the  vi<ry  *  notion  of  a  Ciod  *  must  be 
stertUy  got  rid  of,  as  Ix^iny  Ibe  fatal  snorce  of  erery  motil 
per^'crsity  and  corruption.  When  he  was  speculating  in  raloi 
philosophirnl  mood  about  the  physiral  order,  his  Athrisro,  if 
monr  traiinuil,  was  eqnally  unqualifitHl ;  for  God  be  dugtnattodly 
substituted  mere  matter  as  the  suurcn  of  nil  existences,  from  a 
pebble  up  Ut  man.  But  he  had  his  moments  of  enthusiasni, 
of  exultation,  when  a  sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe  and 
ibc  wonderfulncss  of  human  nature  fired  his  impressible  tesi- 
peramentT  and  liftctl  liim  nut  of  his  blind,  mccbnnical  pbil 
sopby  ;  and  then  be  would  occasionally  deviate  into  Ian 
which  might  easily  be  taken  as  Pantheistic. 

*  Who  bos  osfiured  you,'  ho  wrote  on  ouo  oecomon,  'that  tbo  wurld 
has  not  its  brain-membranos,  as  man  has,  and  that  there  does 
reside  there  some  central  Being  who  might  bo  God  by  his  setud 
contiguity  with  all  uutanU  bL-inga  uud  objeets — who  by  bis  idtmtily 
with  them  might  know  all  that  bappcns,  by  his  memory  all  that  has 
CTolTtid  itself  in  tbo  pafit,  and  by  a  snooessian  of  probable  gnsiSH  all 
that  will  evolve  itself  in  the  futoro  y ' 

Tu  the  same  effect  is  a  curious  conversation  which  he  beld 
with  his  great  friend  Grimm,  wbcn  walkiug  with  him  one  day  M 
iu  the  fields.     Diderot    had    plucked  an    ear  of  wheat  and  a  ■ 
blue    corn-Bower,    and    was   attentively  regarding   them,  when 
Grimm  asked  him  what  be  was  doing.     *  I  am  tistciiing,*  waij 
the  reply.     *  But  who  is  S|>oaking  to  you?*     '  God.'     *  Indeed  I' 
*  It  is  in  Mebrew  :  the  heart  understands,  but  tbe  intellect  is 
raised  high  eauugb.' 
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Such  idealizing  maments,  however,  were  too  few,  and  the 
Br-ntitncrnts  to  wliich  they  gave  birth  too  vague,  to  qualify  in  any 
appreciable*  drgn'r  Didrnit's  resohitc  n-jrrtinn  of  Tliriam  in 
every  shape.  How  far  it  practleally  carried  biin  may  be  learnt 
from  his  'Plan  for  a  University,'  which  be  drew  out  for  the 
Empress  Calhrrlne,  and  whirh  she  was  sagacious  enough  to 
stow  away  securely  in  her  Hlirary,  from  win-nee  it  has  only 
lately  emerged  Into  the  light.  He  tells  her  Majesty  that  as  she 
did  not  agree  witli  Baylo  that  a  community  of  Atheists  might  be 
quite  OS  wcll-ordcrcd  as  one  of  Deists,  and  much  better  than  one 
iif  the  Su]M!rstitiuus,  he  must  bend  to  her  pleasure,  and  would 
advise  her  to  keep  on  the  priests,  not  as  depositaries  of  truth, 
but  ns  barriers  against  still  more  monstrous  errors  that  might 
possibly  spring  from  the  old  stock,  belief  in  God,  were  it 
allowed  to  sprout  freely.  He  would  have  the  priests  continued 
I  in  office,  not  to  teach  sensible  people,  but  to  be  guardians  of  the 
friols  ;  and  he  would  allow  their  churches  to  exist  as  asylums  or 
madhouses  for  the  sort  of  idiots,  who,  if  they  were  entirely  left 
to  themselves,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  them, 
might  go  raving  mad.  A  readjustment,  truly,  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  would  be  supremely  ridiculous, 
if  it  wen?  not  monstrous  enough  in  its  profanity  to  overpower 
the  inclination  to  laugh  at  its  absurdity. 

Such  was  the  man  »vhoin  his  destiny  threw  into  the  midst  of 
the  imbnri;lio  that  darkened  the  France  of  the  last  centurv,  and 
issued  in  sweeping  the  laml  bare  of  all  its  ancient  institutions. 
In  quieter  times  and  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  he  would 
probably  have  been  scarcely  more  than  a  lHUrateiir  of  surprising 
versatility  and  force,  without  attitning  the  highest  rank  ;  but  in 
the  wild  ferment  of  ideas  which  sprang  up  in  revolt  against  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  be  liccame  a  mighty  power 
for  destruction,  and  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  dune  more 
than  any  other  preacher  of  the  new  liglit  towards  loosening  the 
i  framework  of  the  body  politic,  and  bringing  down  in  a  crash 
the  bated  Infante — the  whole  fabric  of  Sacerdotalism,  with  whicb 
French  Christianity  was  practically  identified.  The  time,  to  a 
great  extent,  made  the  man  what  he  became,  and  cut  out  his 
work  for  him.  And  it  was  a  work  in  which  every  jiart  of  his 
many-sid(Hl  nature  could  heartily  co-operate.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  audacious  spirit  of  irreverence  and  rfhellinusness  transformed 
him  into  a  sort  of  *  spiritual  swashbuckler,'  and  found  a  fierce 
delight  in  backing  and  rending;  on  the  other,  his  generous 
social  instincts  no  less  urged  him  on  his  revolutionary  course, 
by  making  his  indignation  burn  against  the  monstrous  wrongs 
and  miseries  that  were  festering  throughout  the   commonwealth 
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and  presaging'  ib;  dissolution.     It  is  only  by  reference  to  tiis  %ge 
that  we  ran  t'nirl y  judfrc  the  man  ;  .nnd  it  mast  be  confcsaed  thit 
to  a  quick-wilted  fr^^tfaioking  Parisian  under  the  absulatism  of 
Louis  XV.,  with   dissolute  and   shameless  ecclesiastics  at  t^ 
bead  of  the  Churt-h,  nnd  unspcnkablc  Pompadrnirs  and  Doboff^j 
rulinj^  the  CourL,  llie  aj^-  may  well  have  loukrd  u^ly  enough  ta 
justiTy  an  indiscriminate  rebellion  of^ainst   the  traditiou  ttti 
usages   which  rendered  such   a  state  of.  things   possibk.     fid 
tlial  he  played  bis  part  heroically,   or  deserved   thr    intrlit'i 
wreath,  few,  if  any,  m-uuI<I    now   claim   for   bim.      Willi   all  hii 
geniality   and   sentiment.,  bis  loving  eye  fur  nature  sxwl  oftn 
heart  for  mankind,  he  was  far  from  po&scssinff  eitber  the  moni 
fibre  or  the  spiritual  insight,  which  alone  could  have  eqnip|inl  % 
champion  of  tmc   freedom  to  deal  with  tbc  abuses  that  vrrr 
eating-  out  tbc  nation's  heart,  and  to  turn  into  the  channd  nl 
wise   reform  the   current   that  was  wildly  sweeping    on   tomnh 
the  Revolution  and  the  Terror.     And  thus,  alter  all   his  fuod 
intentions,   the  name  of  Diderot  survives  to  point  the  monl. 
that  even  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  talent,  ami  tbc  mwt 
effusive    philanthropical    sensibility,    when    unaccfjmpaniwl   bt 
reverence  and  fnith,  by  self-discipline  and  a  sentic  u(  tbo  solmui 
issues    of   life,    arc   far  from    being'   enough    to   make    the  witc 
teacher  and    practical    statesman   whom  a  people  needs  in 
crisis  of  its  fate,  or  to  save  an   intellectual   l^e-work  from 
ultimate  verdict  of  insufficiency,  wrong^hcadecbiess,  nnd  fatluie. 


Abt.  V. — 1,  ffistoircdes  Pattmirs  du  Desert,  dejpuit  la 
de  VEdit  de  Nantes  JuAjaa  la  Revolution  Frojujoiat, 
Napoli^on  Peyrat.     2  vols.     Paris,  1812. 

2.  Slutoirt  dcs  TroubUs  des  Cevcnne*  ou  de  fa  Guerre  des  Gtm- 
aards  sous  le  rf-gne  tie  Lo\tu  le  Grand ;  fiVA  de  Mannumti 
secrets  et  autentifptes  ct  des  ohtenrations  fnit^s  tirr  les  Hevr  inAiKt, 
Par  I'Autcur  du  Patriot  Fran<;ois  et  Impartiale  (Anioit 
Connt).     3  vols.     A'illnfranca,  1760. 

3.  yfSmoirfs  de  Markhal  de  Viilars.     Vols.  68  to  71  of  Petit 
Collection.     Seconde  St*rie.     Paris.  1829. 

4.  77if  Jieeolt  of  the  J'rotestants  of  the  Ceveimcx^  tcitA 
Account  of  the  Hugumotji  in  the  Seeenteenlh  Crntuiy. 
Mrs,  Bray.     l.,«nd[>n,  1870. 

IT  is  scarcely  creditable  to  tbc  nation  wbich  bnlds   a   fot»>' 
most  rank  amongst  the  Protestant  Powers  that  only  so  scant 
a  portion  of  its  literature  has  been  devoted  to  the  heroes  of  I 
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Reformation.  This  defect  is  the  more  singular  because  tbc 
history  of  ProtcstaDtlsm  abounds  in  scenes  of  the  dre|K*st  and 
most  dramatic  interest.  Wc  ihink  the  writer  would  do  good 
service,  not  only  to  history  but  also  to  rellg-ion,  who  would  give 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  great  heroes  of  what  we  may  term  the 
romance  of  Protestantism.  The  early  days  of  the  Waldenses 
aod  the  other  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  the  struggles 
of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
Gtiatavas  Adolphus,  the  adventures  of  the  Huguenots^  and  the 
aniq^ue  episode  of  the  Camisard  revolt,  as  well  as  recent  mis- 
sionary adventure,  in  India,  Africa,  and  Melanesia,  would 
famish  the  separate  chapters  for  such  a  work,  of  which  it 
might  be  asserted  with  special  emphasis  at  the  present  time, 

'  Nogso  omnia  hiec  salnti  ost  odolcsccnttdis.' 

For  one  chapter  of  soch  a  history  we  have  ample  materials 
before  us.  Mrs.  Bray's  charming  volume  on  the  *  Revolt  in  the 
Cevcnnes '  is  the  only  English  work  on  the  subject  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  who 
have  not  opportunity  or  leisure  to  read  M.  IVyrat's  ampler  nar- 
TBtive.  Of  this  later  work  we  feel  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without 
inrurring  suspicion  of  extravagance,  so  fascinating; is  the  inter- 
est awakened  by  its  pages,  its  author  was  fired  in  his  child- 
hood with  a  passion  to  collect  the  scattered  memorials  of  the 
Struggle  in  Languedoc  For  this  purpose  he  ransacked  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  province  and  the  capital, 
hoarded  up  all  the  rapidly  decaying  stores  of  local  tratlition  and 
famitly  legend,  visited  in  person  not  only  the  battlefields  but 
every  mountain  CJ»ve  and  recess  consecrated  by  the  heniism  of 
the  C'amisaT<ls,  and  so  produced  a  work  at  once  exhaustive  and 
authentic,  whose  every  page  is  instinct  with  the  vivid  power  of 
genius  and  of  profound  sympathy  with  his  subject. 

Nowhcn;  did  the  long  course  of  annoyance  and  jiersccuttoH 
which  culminated  in  the  Rcvi>ratinn  of  the  ICdict  of  Nantes 
press  more  severely  than  in  Languedoc,  where  the  Protestants 
comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  Their  in- 
creasing numbers  had  necessarily  led  to  an  citcnsion  of  schools 
and  '  temples '  beyond  those  specially  authorirctl  by  the  charter  of 
their  religious  liberties,  and  their  ilistiuice  from  the  courts 
exposed  them  to  outrages  which  could  be  readily  misrepresented 
or  concealed.  Suddenly,  in  ltiG3,  upon  the  pretext  of  an  exact 
observance  of  the  Edict,  the  destruction  was  dcrreed  of  all 
temples  and  cemeteries,  save  those  mentioned  in  it  by  name. 
All  primary  Protestant  schools  were  suppressed,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  scholars  transferred  to  the  priesthood.     Children  of 
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the  agn,  at  first  of  fourteen,  and  aftenvardft  of  sevea  ye^rt,  met 
declared  competent  to  a\'ow  their  preference  for  the  communii 
of  Rome ;   and  the   ufteranre  of  an   *  Ave  Martc '  or  '  Vivp  It 
Croix/  nt   the   prompting  of  a   nurse,  was   held   to   be  adeuiutr 
evidpnce  of  th(>ir  convL^rsion,  and  sufliced  tit  withdraw  them  (rooi 
their  [Ktrcnts'  further  instruction  and  contro].     Infamniu  penal*  ^ 
ties  were  enacted   against  the  relapte  of  a  Huguenot  ooariMtfl 
The  minister  who  received  ilic  returning  }H-aitent  was  to  he  T 
deprived.     The    consistory    which    welcomed    hiin    wu    to  be 
punished  by  the  demolition   of  their  (emnle.     The  culprit  tiin- 
self  was  fortunate  if  lie  escaped  the  galleys  by  perpetual  baaiib* 
nient.     Every   inducement  was    held  oat  and  every  strata^m 
employed  to  win  over  disciples  to  the  creed  of  the  soTcmgn. 
Every  petty  device  that  the  meanest  tyranny  coald   invent  n> 
adopted  to  harass  those  who  stood  firm.      \Vliole  districts  mtst 
converted  en  uuisse.     The  staunches!  spirits  fled  to  other  Unik. 
The  iDdiifereni,  the  timid,  the  self-seekers,  yielded  to  the  ng- 
gestions  of  interest  or  terror.     Twenty  years  of  anceasing  pCTfiy 
cution,  crowned  by  the  unutterable  atrocities  of  the  dragnnnadn, 
at  length  broke  all  thought  of  resistance.     '  I  make  incessant  ^ 
war  upon  the  Ilugiienob,'  wrrotc  Goribtm,  the  Cunt  of  Soabise,fl 
*  and  they  dare  not  utter  the  least  word  of  complaint.     We  take™ 
them  by  the  nose  like  woodcocks,  and  at  the  slightest  wonl 
whisk  them  off  to  Kochefort.'  J 

A  single  example    may    suffice   to  illustrate   the  banlcn  o^l 
tyranny  and  oppression  that  at  length  became  intolerable. 

In   the  autumn  of  Uiti2   Isabeau  Paulet,  a  recent  convert,  ibt 
daughter  of  a   former  pastor  at    Uzcs,  returned  to  the  bhk 
of  her  childhood,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ivord's  Supper  byj 
Dubourdiru,  one  of  the  ministers  at  MontpoUier.     The    rarlii 
ment  of  Toulouse  inunc-dintety   put   in   force   the   law   of    IBtij 
agiiinst  the  relapsed,  and  onlereil  the  demiililton  of  the  I'mtcst 
church — it  was  the  la&t  one  remaining  in  the  town.     The  cno- 
sistory  appealed  against  this  rigorous  sentence,  and  soUcieed 
Ihc  intervention  on  their  behalf  of  the  Due  dc  Nooilles,  ihr 
military  governor  of  the  province.     The  Duke  was  inexorable. 
'  Monseigneur,'   said  two  of  the  deputation,   *  it  is  not   wrll  Xo 
abuse  our  paticTKe  too  far.     Do  you  not  know  that  there  mXK 
185,000  Protestant  families  in  France  ?  *     '  Until  wc  know  wbal 
these  185,0i-H>  Protestant  families  will  do,'  sneered  the  Duke,  as 
he  turned  to  an  ofHcer  of  the  guard,  ^  hand  rac  these  gentlemc 
to  prison.'      Louvois  ordered  the  temple  to  be  razed  in  twenlj 
four  hours. 

At  last  the  proverbial  patience  de  Huguenot*  was  dj 
but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide  bow  resistance  to  tfae  ro^ 


will  coaltl  bo  effectively  orgnnUcd.  The  nobility  bad  been 
won  over  or  bad  iled  the  country.  The  Protestant  ministry 
was  dispersed.  The  enterprise  was  accordingly  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  sia^tcen  laymen,  who  assembled,  to  lull  suspicion,  in 
Tonlouse,  the  most  Catholic  city  of  I'rance.  At  their  head  was 
an  advocate  of  Nismes,  a  man  of  great  prt>vincial  celebrity, 
Claude  llrousson,  and  a  bold  (x>urse  of  action  was  forthwith 
Ictermined  on.  Public  worship  was  to  be  at  once  ojjenly  re- 
lumed, and  the  demolishc<l  temples  were  to  be  rebuilt;  such 
pastors  as  remained  were  to  stand  unBinchingly  to  their  posts, 
and  tlie  places  of  lliosn  jn  exile  or  imprisonment  were  to  be 
supplied ;     due    pnTpiinitlon    wa^    to    be    made    by   repentance, 

icbarily  and  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  public  service. 

1  Before  separating,  the  Committee  addressed  aud  forwarded  to 
Versailles  a  formal  justification  of  their  conduct.  They  laid 
down  the  distinction  between  divine  and  royal  authority,  and 
the  necessity  of  disobeying  aii>'  ordinance  of  tlic  King  which 
contravened  the  communds  of  uud  or  the  inalienable  rights  of 
conscience.  They  added,  in  conclusion,  'should  our  resistance 
cost  us  our  lives,  ive  shall  gladly  forfeit  tbcm,  as  our  past  com- 
pliance has  culjHibly  sanctioned  ibe  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
clergy.' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  conditions  under  which  it 

'was  possible  to  carry  out  this  programme  no  longer  existed,  and 
the  last  chance  of  success  was  stifled  bv  the  discord  which  raged 
in  the  Protestant  churches.  '  The  scheme  is  too  hazardous,' 
said  the  polttiqucs;  'we  could  hardly  hold  such  language  if  we 
were  in  jxissession  of  200  places  of  security."  'It  is  too  mo- 
derate,' said  the  zealots.  *  It  is  useless  to  tempf)rize  with  an 
inexorable  priesthood.*  These  divided  counsels  naturally  has- 
tened and  neutralized  an  ejtplusion.  In  the  middle  of  July, 
throughout  the  Cevcnnes,  Vivarais  and  Daupbiny,  one  place 
afteranother  rose  in  open  and  ill-concerted  rebellion.  Tlie  Inten- 
dant  Oaguesseau  endeavoured  to  calm  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt 

rby  a  gcncml    amnesty;   but  there  was  hot  bloml  on  both  sides 

Fwhicb  could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  perfidy  of  Saint-Kuth 
gave  too  much  reason  to  distrust  all  the  royaUst  proposals  for 
an  accommwlation.     One  by  one  the  members  of  the  Toulouse 

iCominittiH!  A<>d  as  fugitives  to  other  lands,  Hrougson  fuiding 
an  asylum  at  (Jeneva.  One  after  another  the  Huguenot  leaders 
in  arms,  as  Bnmier,  Coutaut,  Homel,  perished,  after  exhibiting 
heroic  courage  on  the  ficM  and  firmness  on  the  scaffold.  The 
iusurrection.  in  Implicit  u)>e<Iiencc  to  Louvols'  instructions,  was 
sujipri'sscd  with  unblushing  perfidy,  unsparing  cruelty,  and 
unutterable  shame.     Fur  the  moment  every  wlusper  of  resistance 
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was  hushed.  Despatches  nnnaunrtn^  the  conrcraion  of 
ritip9  How  to  Vrrsaillps — *  All  Mo^tpc^Ilier  is  won  and  Ni 
as  WL*n,  bt'siiles  fivo  miuUters.*  *Bv  lUu  month  of  NoveBiber.' 
wrote  Noailles,  ''  Protestantism  will  tio  longer  exist  in  Loih 
guedoc'  Presently  he  added,  *I  am  mistaken,  it  will  not  lu: 
so  long  as  Norembcr.'  Amidst  such  exaltation  and  disnsm. 
which  ushered  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nante^ 
Dagucsseau  handed  over  the  IntendancT  oi  Languednc  ta  » 
successor,  who  fills  a  place  of  the  first  importance  in  the  Iujuit 
of  the  Camisard  rebellion. 

Nicolas  de  Lamoignon  de  BavUI<^,  who  was  installed  iota 
office   by    the   dragonnade  in  September  lt)H5,   was  o   tjpiol 
example  of  a  provincial  governor,    modelled  in  the  srhool  of 
Richclien  and  Louvois.     Able,  energetic,  adroit  and  rrsolute,  he 
was  imssesse*]  by  an  indefatigable  ambition,  a  fixe<!  anUpaxh) 
to  nil  restraint  upon  the  royal  will,  and  an  utter  indifTereooeat 
to  the  means  by  which  his  own  advancement  could  be  protuntsd. 
Subminsive  to  his  superiors,  he  could  not  brook  the  least  entrroch* 
ment    upon    his    own    authority,    and    <)isplayed    inexhaustihlr 
resources  of  audacity  and  cunning  in  removing  every  tivbI  fttan 
his  path.     He  was  no  bigot,  and  Pcyrat  asserts  that  be  woeU 
nut  have  opened  his  mouth  to  gain  a  million  souls  for  the  Pope  or 
even  for  the  kingdom  of  hcarcn  ;  but  Torqucmada  himself  could 
not   liave    pursued    heresv   with  more   unretrnting    rothlf  siDUM^ 
and    he  biHrame  the   most  pflcrtive    ally  of  the  bishop*,  whdM 
prejudices   anil   virulence  hi-  despised,  because  he  re^rded  the 
Protestants  as  traitors,  not  to  the  Church  but  to  the  King.     He 
was  too  enlightened  not  to  bewail  the  loss  to  his  proviiict'  and  to 
France  of  so    many   industrious   contributors   to    the    nrntintuJ 
welfare;  but  he  covered  the  Cevennes  with  gibbets  and  drilled 
it  with  bloo<l,   in  pursuance  of  what  he  conceired  to  be  ifar 
royal  will.     His  one  sincere  conriction  was  the  transoeiKlMit 
importance  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  French  kingiloH 
unbroken,  and  this  he  believed  to  be  imperilled  by   the  revgtt 
in    the   Cevennes.     His  sole  creed  was  comprised   in    »  nagls 
text :  *  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  ilie  ordinaBce 
of  God,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  thcmselrc*  damna- 
tion.' 

After  his  escape  from  N'ismes  in  1683,  Claude  Rronssoo  had 
followed  bis  profession  of  advorate  at  Lausanne,  but  an  me* 
prcssible  hunger  was  gnawing  at  bis  heart  to  solace  the  poor 
oppressed  Huguenots  in  his  native  land,  llie  thought  of  tbeiij 
desolation  troubled  him  night  and  day.  He  had  ever  before 
eyes  the  image  of  those  abandoned  flocks,  wandering  in 
desert  as  sheep  without  a  shephenl.     Fur  a  time  he  cunceaW* 
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his  intendons  from  his  family ;  hut  the  call  was  too  strong  for 
prolonj!^  delay,  nml,  despite  the  tears  of  wife  and  child  and  the 
entreaties  of  friends,  lie  set  out  full  of  joy  for  his  mournful 
apostotnte. 

That  tlie  purely  spiritual  chararter  of  his  mission  mi^ht  be 
nnmisiakable,  Brousson  wrote  to  inform  the  Intendani  Darille 
of  his  return — 

'  I  hare  many  times  protested,  I  do  so  now  beforo  Qod,  thai  it  is 
taettfaor  by  thu  cuiuinajid  nor  ou  the  advico  nf  any  fiircign  Power, 
exerted  directly  or  indirectly,  that  I  have  come  buck ;  bat  I  am 
■olely  inflaenctxl  by  my  conscience  and  by  tbe  Spirit  of  God.  This 
iafluenoe  was  so  vabuinout.  uud  I  was  poRseBSod  by  it  t<i  sucli  a 
degreo  that,  having  delayed  for  two  or  ttirce  months  to  obey  tliis 
inward  call,  I  iiHX  sick  of  an  inexplicablo  and  apparently  mortal 
disease.  HVhon  I  saw  clearly  that  God  would  alay  mo  if  I  rosiiitod 
any  longer  tho  miitinus  of  IIir  S^iirit  which  bade  me  come  and  console 
His  people,  I  started,  ill  aa  I  was,  and,  without  my  consulting  fl&ib 
and  blood,  God  restored  me  my  health  in  the  conrso  of  my  jonmoy.* 

How  deep  was  '  the  necessity  laid  on  him  to  preach  tlic 
Gospel '  may  he  reatized  fnim  RI.  Peyrat's  deseription  of  the 
ordinary  condition  of  a  pastor  of  the  desert. 

He  had  to  be  almost  always  alone;  to  travel  by  night  through 
•tonn,  rain,  or  snow  ;  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  soldiers  or 
brigands;  to  sleep  in  the  woods  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no 
coverlet  but  the  sky ;  to  dwell  in  caverns,  in  deserted  barns,  in 
peasants' cabins ;  to  steii]  furtively  at  times  iuto  a  village,  and 
when  admitted  into  some  pious  family,  not  even  then  to  he  able 
to  soothe  his  desolate  heart  with  caressing  by  night  at  the  fire- 
aide  tlie  children  of  his  host,  lest  their  innot-ent  prattle  should 
betray  him  or  their  father;  to  be  discoverwl  in  his  retreat  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  soldiers,  and  have  to  hide  under  the  roof 
or  in  the  well,  or  to  have  resort  to  audacity  and  stratagem  in 
boldly  facing  tbe  troops  and  sending  them  after  some  obliging 
friend  who  had  risked  his  life  in  order  to  ^ive  him  time  to  slip 
away  :  to  pass  by  tbe  sentinels  with  feigned  madness  or  the 
buHiwDery  of  a  mountebank.  Weariness,  cnld,  heat,  hunger, 
agony,  desertion,  solitude,  and  at  last  the  scaffold — such  was  the 
life  now  voluntarily  adopted  by  Claude  lirousson,  a  man  past 
the  prime  of  life,  delicate  in  constitution,  of  sedentary  hnbits, 
studious  and  retiring.  Jjuch  was  the  work  which  he  dracribtd 
to  his  wife  as  'one  of  tbe  most  extrannllnary  and  impurtaut 
ever  heanl  of.     There  beyond  all  question  is  my  crown  !* 

Brausson  laboured  with  indefatigable  diligence.  Ue  often 
preached  several  times  a  day.  lie  wrote  prodigiously.  Forms 
of  private  prayer  and  public  liturgy ;  an  edition  of  his  sermons, 
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entitled  '  M^'stic  Manna  of  the  Desert  ;*  a  copfession  ( 
the  Huguenot  pastors ;  apologies  tn  refute  the  charge 
ing  rcbelliun ;   even  a  *  Commcntnry  on  the  New   TMlamcal,' 
lIcsign(^d  to  provo  the  fidelity  of  the   Protestant  transUtioo— 
streamed  from  the  unwearied  pen  of  this  proscribed   fagitJTr, 
who  ftlso  performed  all   the  ordinnry  duties  of  a.  pftttOT*  sod 
bore  the  cnre  of  nil  the  vhurehi's,  whilst  he  wns  hunted  final  one 
retreat  to  another  with  a  price  of  fiCK)  louis  il'or  upon  his  bnd. 
Meanwhile   the   tide    of  persecution  and  uf  rerenf^   lullnl 
OD   over   the  devoted   land.     All    the   troops  in   the  distrid 
were  called  out  against  Brousson  and  Vivcns,  a  leader  as  boid 
but   scarcely  as  blameless ;   and   a  j)rophet   named   Roman  wm 
captured  and  brought  tiefore  Ilnville  and  the  Coinle  de  BrD^Ur.  | 
Tliey  offered    biiii    a   paiilon  il   he  would   betray  the  retreat  of 
the  two  chiefs.      Mf  there  be  no  other   means  of  saving  ni 
life,    have    mc   executed    at    once,'  was   the   rcplj.     *  If  it  be 
God's  will.  I  am  as  ready  to  die  as  you  arc  to  condemn  me.' 
On  this,   Broglie    seized   him    by    the    hair,   gave    him    sennl 
blows,  and   vowed,  if   no    other   executioner   could    be  Iobd^ 
he  would  hong  him   with   his  own   hands.     Dismissed  to  bi« 
dungeon,  that  he  might  suffer  next  morning,  he  escaped  dttring 
tlie    night    by    the    aid    of    a    Protestant     maid-servant    nf   the] 
castle.      Insurgents  in   arms  could  expect  no  mercy,   but  manvl 

Eersons  were  nut  to  death  hy  Baville  on  bare  suspicioti  nC 
aving  received  the  rel»el  ihiefs  under  their  roof.  Sue h  rrut^ltin 
inevitably  provoke  reprisals,  and  the  vengeance  of  Vlvcn*  wai 
signal  and  blowly.  The  cures  of  Saint-.Marcel  and  Conquenc 
were  slain,  the  vicar  of  Soudonrgues  was  noignarded  in  broad 
daylight  as  he  was  carrying  the  Hast.  nngnrd  fan  apostate 
minister,  first  consul  of  Lasalle),  Cinutier,  Claparcdc,  St-Tprac^j 
militia  officers,  were  found  dead  in  their  own  homes  or  by 
roadside.  To  the  biKly  of  the  last  a  paper  was  fastened, 
daring  that  his  execution  was  a  punishment  for  having  brtrai 
innocent  lilood.  The  outbreak  was  assumin<;  serious  pnipor- 
tions.  A  band  of  four  hundred  men  were  in  nnns  tmdcr  Vivens, 
who  was  arranging  for  the  Due  de  Schombcrg  to  enter  Lao- 
gucdoc  at  the  head  of  tno  thousand  refugees,  when  tlic  plot  was 
frustrated  by  his  messengers  falling  into  Daville's  hands.  An 
attempt  of  Vivens  to  seduce  the  garrison  of  Anduze  led  sooa 
after  to  irretrievable  disaster.  The  secret  of  bis  biding^pbicewM 
wrung  under  torture  from  one  of  bis  followers,  and  Virena  di<d 
a  soldier's  death  in  his  cavern.  At  the  same  time  manjr  of 
his  comrades  shared  bis  fate  in  the  field  or  perished  on  tbr 
scaffold. 

Through  such  incidents  of  sorrow  and  bloodshed  Broossoa 
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held  calmly  on  his  vs^y.     The  King  was  rrportrd  to  Iiavr  hcen 

disturbeil   by  a  mysterious  dream,  and    this    new  Beltesha/zar 

^  sent  an  JDtcrprctation  of  it.  *  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,* 

Bfor  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Versailles.    The  vision  n-as  a  warning 

^  that  Lotus  XIV*.  should  cease  tn  jiersccutc  the  Hu^^ucnnts.    With 

soblime  simplicity,  in  other  writings  despatched  to  the  Court, 

Brottsson  counselled  the  Great  Monarch  and  hia  whole  people  to 

become  Protestants.      All  would   be   well   if  they  would  only 

» embrace  the  creed  of  the  Kcformation.  Bavillc  had  cndcavourc(\ 
to  implicate  Broosson  in  the  conspiracy  with  Schomberg',  and 
had  denounced  him  in  an  edict  on  this  ground  as  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace.  Brou&son  repelled  the  charge  in  a  long  and 
energetic  reply.  He  equally  iJisclaimed,  and  with  unquestion- 
able tnith,  all  share  in  the  violence  committed  by  Vivens.  *  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  cause  any  trouble.      I  do  wrong  t<i  no  man. 

PI  hold  my  mwtings  without  arms.  1  even  go  about  myself" 
without  weapons  and  like  a  lamb.* 

Vet  Brousson's  guileless  innocence  did  not  avail  to  preserve 
^  him  from    unrelenting  pursuit.      Baville's  emissaries  were  ever 
H  upon  his  track  ;   but  for  years  he  bore  a  charmed  life.      Once  he 
"  was  so  hotly  pursuetl  that  he  had  to  drs<,'end  for  refuge  to  a  hole 
made  for  concealment  near  the  bottom  of  a  well.     An  archer  of 
the  party  sent  to  seize  him  suspectetl  his  hiding-place,  nnd  let 
himself  down  to  the  spot,  but  failed  to  discern  him  in  tlie  dark- 
ness.    On  another  occasion  the  soldiers  entered  the  house  where 
be  was  staying,  and  after  a  fruitless  search  retired.     Bi'ousson 
bad  come  down  from  the  roof,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  when  the  guard  suddenly  burst  in  again. 
He  had  only  time  to  slip  behind  the  door,  through  the  chink 
of  which   he  could   see  the  sergeant  outside  questioning  some 
children  at  play  wficlhcr  they  knew  where  the  minister  was. 
They  made  no  replvi  but  one  of  the  youngest  pointed  to  the 

■  very  door  behind  which  Brousson  was  standing.  He  gave  him- 
self up  for  lo.1t,  and  always  believed  that  G<^k3  had  cast  a  mist 
upon  the  officers  eyes.  This  life  of  harassing  adventure  and 
unremitting  persecution  continued  for  four  years  willi  but  short 
intervals  of  repose.  More  than  once  he  was  pursueil  w*  closely 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  acrtiss  the  frontier  fiir  safety  :  but 
after  brief  visits  to  his  family,  or  to  friends  who  sympathized 
with  his  work,  the  old  irresistible  yearning  for  his  ministry 
L'ame  4>ver  him  ngnin. 

In  April  1G99  Bnjuswin  entered  France  for  the  last  time.  The 
persecution  at  this  time  was  excH-ptionally  violent,  and,  on  being 
informed  of  his  return,  Baville  increased  the  reward  offered  for 
trousson'a  betrayal.     From  every  quarter  came  letters  warning 
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him  to  leave  Languedoc,  and  he  had  proposed  to  conclude 
hU  third  apostolic  journey  at  I'oitoUf  when  on  bis  way  to  I'lu 
he  dclivtred  to   an    apostate  a   letter  of   recommendation  in- 
teiidpil  for  a  IjeUever  of  the  same  name.      He  was  jminriiialelv 
deiiftuiu'ed,  nnil    bi'ing  overtnken  at   the    Hotel  de  la    V^kUl,  al 
Oleron,  was  eonveyi^d  to  the  old  castle  of  Jeanne  d'Albret — ooce 
the  stronghold  of  the  Reformation  and  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV'.— 
now  the  prison  of  the  faith  which  the  BcUmais  hod  atwndoMd, 
(ind   which    Henry's  grandson  so    bitterly  persecuted.      Whni 
captured,  flnmsson   dis<lnined,  as  unnorthy  of  his  cause-*  eitba 
to  conceal  his  real  name,  or  Ui  hn>ak  bts  {Kirole  nhen  the  opfKO- 
tunily  presented  itself  uf  escaping  from   his  gunrds  as  be  mi 
being  conveyed  from  Pan  to  Alontpellier,  or  even  to  use  his  n- 
markable  powers  of  eloquence  in  his  own  defence.     On  his  tfiil 
he  only  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.     'I  am,'  he  said,  *a  hsnnkN 
and  God-fearing  man,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  have 
returned  to  France  to  console  my  unhappy  brethren.'     *Siace 
jou  are  a  minister,'  inquired  Bavillc, '  what  were  the  motim  of 
your  conduct  in  the  Ccvcnncs  and  elsewhere  ?'    *  To  preach  tbt 
Gospel  after  the  example  of  the  apostles.'    *  Did  the  apt»tl«  then 
preach  revolt  against  the  powers  nrdained  of  God?'     *i  hsn 
never  done  so.'   On  this  Baville  pro<luced  the  project  of  iarasioa 
concerted  between  Vivens  and  Schomberg.     '  X>o  you  know  this 
writing?     Did  the  apostles  thus?"     'It  is  not   my  writing.    \ 
have  never  taken  part  in  any  conspiracy.'     Misjudges  rreanlcd 
the  emotion  with  which  Drousson  looked  on  the  signatarp  nf  hit 
friend  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  on  this  ciiidcnot 
—for  no  other  was  adduced — they  unanimously  condemned  him 
to  undergo  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  be  brokea 
olive   on   the   wheel    and    then  hung  on  the  gibbet       BaviUe 
remitted   a   puiion  of  tJiis  mnnstnnis  sentence.     The   [nisDiier 
was  only  to  he  shown  the  rack,  ami  was  Xn  be  hung  beforr  his 
limbs  were  dislocated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  November  crowdi 
gathered  at  Montpellicr  round  the  lofty  scidfold  whit^  cdid- 
munded  a  boundless  view  to  the  west  across  the  ocean.  Troopa 
llnL'd  the  approach,  and  the  roll  of  their  drums  drowned  tfa» 
d>'ing  man's  voice  when  he  essayed  tn  speak.  With  bis  woatsd 
gentleness  he  pave  himself  up  to  the  executioner,  who  aroved 
himself  unnerved.  '^I  have  executed,'  he  said,  '  morr  thaa  I 
hundred  persons,  but  none  ever  made  me  tremble  tm 
Monsieur  Tlrousson.  I  would  have  run  nwny,  if  1  could,  to  aToi 
putting  so  good  a  iitau  to  death.    Assuredly  he  died  like  a  MUnt.' 

The  courageous  band  of  Cevenol  preachers  was  almost  extinct, 
and   in   the  year  1700  all  resistance  seemed  to  have  dinl  ooL 
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The  ministry  of  the  desert  was  apparently  at  an  end,  when  its 
dying  embers  were  fanned  into  a  Aamc  that  spread  far  and  wide 
by  an  !i;y^n(-y  unique  alike  in  its  conditions  and  its  efTecls. 
This  WHS  the  outbreak  of  the  soKrnlled  prophetic  spirit  in  the 
Ceveimes. 

Periods  of  intense  suBcrinf;  have  frequently  produced  abnormal 
effects,  and  have  been  fertile  in  strange  hallucinations.  Yet 
we  may  well  l>nwarc,  in  estimating  the  nntttre  of  the  rrligious 
ecstasy  in  tbe  Ct-vt'nnrs,  ot  drawing  ti»ci  hasty  a  conrlnsiun  fruin 
individual  instances  of  enthusiastic  extrava^aiire.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Camisards  were  preeminently  calculated  to  beget 
high-strained  enthusiasm.  Everything  was  in  their  case  com- 
bined that  could  excite  tbe  imagination,  that  could  kindle  and 
susLtin  the  passions,  that  could  suggest  and  apparently  justify 
a  poetic  play  of  religious  phantasVt  that  could  disarm  the  sober 
exercise  of  reason.  Subject  to  misery  and  ruin  in  a  thousand 
forms,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  gifts  of  heaven  ;  deprived  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  whose  teaching  might  have  helped 
to  make  them  patient  under  the  burden  of  so  many  anxieties  ; 
robbed'  of  their  little  ones  -at  the  sweet  age  of  seven  years,  that 
their  young  hearts  might  be  trained  in  a  creed  which  their 
fathers  believed  to  \je  idolatrous  and  damning ;  proscribed, 
hunted,  tortured,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  broken  on  tbe 
wheel,  exposed  on  the  gibbet,  cast  out  to  the  dogs: — what 
wonder  if  tbe  minds  of  men  so  Iricd  lost  iheir  just  balanire,  and 
the  widespread  conviction  of  their  age,  that  God  interfered  in 
human  affairs  directly  rather  than  through  the  operation  of 
general  laws,  should  have  led  them  to  expect  and  to  believe  that 
they  enjoyed  an  immediate  revelation  of  His  will  ?  Tlie  com- 
plex and  cYindicting  nature  of  the  problems  whose  solution  was 
dcmandcnl  of  these  simple  mountaineers  would  help  to  foster 
snch  a  conviction.  Their  ratberland,  dear  to  them  as  their  own 
tives,  was  their  own  ;  yet  pitiless  edicts  forbad  them  either  to 
leave  it  or  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience  within 
its  limits.  Was  not  God  then  plainly  bidding  them  to  strike 
for  faith  and  freedom  ?  Their  loyalty  to  their  king  was  at  first 
as  unshaken  as  their  loyalty  to  their  God,  and  the  two  duties 
came  into  direct  antagonism.  Under  more  trying  circumstances 
than  tbe  Scotch  Covenanters,  they  remained  far  more  staunch  to 
their  sovereign  ;  whilst,  like  them,  they  deeidt^  tliat  their 
necesitity  could  only  be  inteqircted  as  the  call  of  God.  The 
signs  of  the  times  foreboded  the  destruction  of  tbeir  oppressors. 
Even  Juricu,  despite  his  inteliectuat  abllitv  and  wide  mental 
culture,  had  been  misled  by  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  to 
maintain  a  fancilul  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to 
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forctcl  the  infalliblo,  immediate',  and  irrevocable  doom  of  the 
Papacy.  The  fall  of  the  Stunrts  already  heralded  its  approach. 
The  cry  of  the  souU  under  ihc  altar  was  at  length  heard.  The 
special  promise  of  the  last  days,  *  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  apun 
all  flpsli,*  was  even  now  being  fulfilled. 

The  outward  manifestations  of  *  the  pn^phetii:  gift'  wi-re  iboM 
which  urdinarilr  accompany  religious  ecstasy.  The  swoUes 
chest,  the  hair  standing  on  end,  the  eyes  flashing  with  unearthly 
fire,  the  whole  framr  lalHiuring  under  irrepressible  emntioo, 
marked,  as  it  was  bt-Iievctl,  the  descent  of  Ibc  divine  alDatlu, 
which  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  school  of  the  prophets  sooa 
numbered  a  tbou&and  disciples,  and  erery  hamlet,  every  frroap 
of  chalets,  almost  every  house,  had  its  prophet.  Pro<)igief 
showered  u]wn  eyes  that  were  eagerly  awaiting  them,  and  were 
held  to  confirm  the  pretensions  of  the  new-born  order  of 
teachers.  The  simple  minds  of  these  mountaineers — iMtarsllj 
inclined  to  the  mar\'eIlous,  nervously  alert  under  the  senio  of 
impending  danger,  and  strained  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  expec- 
tancy as  they  travelled  to  their  midnight  prayer-meetings,  held 
on  some  almost  inaccessible  mountain-tops  beneath  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven — underwent  sensations  not  unlike  those  which 
fall  upon  the  overwrought  senses  of  travellers  in  the  de«eit. 
Stars  seemed  to  glide  from  their  places  in  the  firmament  and 
guide  their  footsteps  in  the  surrounding  <Iarkness ;  whilst^ 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  ineffable  melodies  of  golden 
harps  and  celestial  voices — souvenirs  of  the  Apocalyptic  risaoi 
— fell  on  their  entranced  ears. 

Vet  we  should  altogether  misunderstand  the  whole  movetncnt 
if  we  failed  to  recognize  the  profound  piety  and  the  unshaken 
faith  of  these  worshippers  of  the  desert.  In  a  grnphir  extract 
from  the  'Theatre  -Sarre  des  Cevennes,'  given  by  M.  IV_>nil, 
there  is  a  description  of  the  preaching  of  Isaljeau  A'incrnt,  one 
of  the  earlier  prophetesses,  which  carries  conviction  »f  its 
fidelity,  and  is  supplied  by  a  competent  witness.  M.  Gerlan, 
an  advocate  of  Grenoble,  wished  to  hear  this  youthful  teacher, 
whose  fame  hud  filleil  the  Cevennes  and  extended  tn  Holland 
and  Geneva.  The  diiughtcr  of  a  wnolcoinber  of  Ssou,  ha 
imagination  had  been  deeply  wrought  npou  in  earlv  chiMbood 
by  the  fierce  persecution  at  Bordeaux  and  by  the  violence  of 
Saint-Ruth.  Driven  from  home  by  want,  she  was  keeping  the 
(lock  of  a  kinsman,  when,  late  in  May  1689,  M.  Gerlan  callnl 
at  the  sbeepfold  and,  after  asking  for  water  as  a  passing 
stranger,  explained  the  pur}iose  of  his  visit.  *  Vou  are  wet- 
come,'  she  replied  ;  'this  very  evening  I  shall  preach  to  some  of  , 
the  brethren  on  the  mountain.'     At   dusk  she  set  out,  accom*  ' 
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pnnied  hy  two  young  men  aii<l  a  sc!(irc  of  peasants^  who  followed 
with  the  ndvucati;  frtnn  Grenoble.  A  numerous  assemhly 
awaitml  her.  *■  1  am  of  myself,'  she  began,  *  quite  incapable  of 
speaking ;  but,'  the  added,  falling  on  her  knees,  *  O  Lord, 
unloose  my  tongue,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure,  that  I  may  be  able 
lo  proclaim  Tliy  Word,  and  to  console  Thy  nIHicted  people.' 
Soon  the  3jiirlt  seized  her.  She  ofiered  a  h>ng  prayer.  *  I 
thought,'  says  M.  Gerlan,  '  1  was  listening  to  au  angel.'  SufTice 
it  to  say  that  the  lawyer  found  her  address  so  admirable  and 
hcart<stirrtng,  so  fail  of  pathos,  piety,  and  zeal,  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  conviction  that  a  stream  so  holy  issued  from  a 
superhuman  source.  *  I  returned  home,'  he  adds,  '  touched  to 
Lbe  heart,  and  filled  with  thought  on  all  the  wondrous  things 
which  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  had  declared.* 

At  what  peril  the  conj^regatioas  assembled  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fate  of  a  single  family.  At  a  nocturnal  meeting  in  the 
Volai  there  were  present  the  family  of  an  aged  prophet  of  Lcs 
Ruches,  named  Mnrlinut,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  three 
(laughters,  one  of  whom,  eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
beld  her  Uttlc  boy  by  the  hand.  The  old  man  could  not  prevail 
on  them  to  stay  at  home,  although  he  told  them  the  secret 
warnings  of  disaster  wliich  the  Spirit  had  given  him.  At  mid- 
night six  bodies  were  brought  hack  to  him,  two  of  them  still 
breathing — a  daughter,  who  shortly  afterwards  expired,  and  a 
boy,  who  recovered  as  by  a  miracle.  *  The  Lord  gave  me  them, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  them  from  mc,'  excl.iimed  the  prophet ; 
'  blessed  be  His  holy  name.'  He  pass»l  the  night  in  prayer 
amongst  his  family  in  their  death-sleep,  and  buried  them  by 
stealth  next  ilay  in  one  grave.  On  such  occasions  the  struggle 
not  unfrequently  had  a  different  result ;  hat  the  eventual  issue 
could  hardly  be  doubtful.  After  surviving  a  score  of  combats, 
Gabriel,  another  leader,  was  recugnized  as  he  was  studying  the 
manoeuvres  "f  the  royal  troops  at  MonlpelUer  in  the  spring  of 
HJ90,  and  by  Bavilles  order  was  broken  alive  upiin  the  wheel. 

By  the  execution  of  Brousson  and  Gabriel,  Bavillc  supjxisetl 
that  the  insurrection  was  effectually  crushed  :  he  was  soon  lo  bo 
rudely  undeceived.  The  meetings  in  the  desert  continued,  and 
the  prophetic  ecstasy  spread  so  rapidly,  that  *  the  Children  of 
G4m1  '  formed  into  a  hierarchy  of  four  orders  those  on  whom  the 
spirit  had  fallen.  Second  in  the  rank  of  this  unique  theocracy 
wcri!  '  the  prophets '  or  preachers  ;  and  it  sounds  incredible  to 
bear  that  in  the  5rst  year  after  *  the  gifts'  had  been  transmitted 
tn  Languedoc,  there  were  no  less  than  tight  thousand  prophets 
from  whose  lips  inexhaustible  streams  of  burning  eloquence 
were  ever  flowing.     As  each  of  these  prophets  held  two  or  three 
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*prophnsyin^'  (Jaily,  the  whole  country  from  the  sea  to  the 
Lozerc  was  shortly  inundated  with  their  doctrine.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  faithful  and  the  voice  of  the  spirit  alike  called  the 
Children  of  Gud  tu  arms.  Only  a  leader  was  wanting.  lie 
appeared  in  the  jierson  of  Pierre  Seguicr,  the  Diuiton  of  the 
Desert. 

Amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Huguenot  p4>pulatiun,  none  had  so  largely  incurred  nor  so  fullj 
deserved  their  hatred  as  the  AhU:  du  Cliayla,  the  archpriest  of 
the  Ilautes-Cevennes.  He  lived  in  a  nohle  mansion  at  Pont  de 
Montvcrt,  whose  original  owner  had  been  killed  in  the  dragon- 
nade  of  1685  ;  and  here,  surrounded  by  a  little  court  of  youn^ 
priest*  and  missionaries,  he  had  for  twenty  years,  as  M.  Martin 
expresses  it,  in  his  own  person  continued  the  dmgnnnades. 
Every  crime  which  can  make  a  man  accursed  liad  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  Protestants  by  this  monster,  who  oven  in- 
vented new  and  atrocious  tortures  for  his  victims.  In  the  cJoacd 
hands  of  some  he  placed  burning  coals.  Around  the  fingers  of 
others  he  wrapped  wadding  steeped  in  oil,  and  then  set  it  on 
fire.  Most  of  his  prisoners  were  tied  in  their  ceils  willi  their 
heads  aiid  hacks  bent  down  like  quadrupt-ds  ;  nime  were  released 
save  men  who  \yah\  for  their  freedom  witli  their  purses,  and 
women  with  their  shame.  Tall  in  stature  and  stem  in  bearing, 
the  archpriest  combined  with  a  fierce  and  gloomy  fanaticism  the 
greed,  the  sensuality,  and  the  feroeitv,  of  a  SjNinish  prucunsid.j 
In  the  summer  of  1702  he  had  surjiriscMl  a  parly  of  Ceveiiuls,| 
including  two  young  women  of  good  family,  who  under  the' 
guidance  of  a  muleteer  were  endeavouring  to  reach  Geneva. 
In  vain  was  every  exertion  or  entreaty  for  their  release.  *Tbe 
women  are  destined  for  a  convent,  the  men  for  the  galleys^  and  _ 
their  guide  for  the  gibbet,*  was  his  only  reply.  S 

The  following  Sunday  an  assembly  was  held  at  Boni^ieSt 
when  Seguier  deplored  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  .at  Montvert ; 
but  he  endetl  by  saying,  'The  Lord  has  ordered  me  to  arm,  that 
I  may  deliver  our  captive  brethren  and  destroy  this  archpriesl 
of  Moloch.'  Solomon  Coudcrc,  another  prophet,  averred  tliatl 
the  Spirit  had  expressly  enjoined  him  also  to  make. war  upomJ 
the  priests.  Abraham  Mazel,  a  third,  related  a  vision  wbicl 
conveyed  the  same  injunction  couched  in  simple  apologue.  TboJ 
fire  of  resistance  was  kindled.  Three  lofty  beech-trees  on  the' 
south  side  of  the  hill  were  named  as  the  trysling-placc  for  thf* 
night  following  ;  and  there  the  three  prophets  met  ti>grthrr  with 
a  band  of  fifty  confederates,  amongst  whom  was  Jean  Cavalier,J 
alterwards  so  famous,  then  a  fair-haire<I  boy  of  seven tecn»i 
But  twenty  of  the  party  had  pistols  or  fowling-pieces,  the  it 
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curled  icythes  or  axes,  as  they  marched  from  the  three  beeches — 
tbe  cradle  of  the  Camisard  insurrection — towards  Montvert. 
Dn  Cfaayla,  disturbed  at  his  supper-table  by  the  report  of  their 
psalm-singing,  bade  his  men  disperse  them  ;  but  the  house  was 
already  invested,  and,  as  their  demand  for  the  prisoners  was  met 
by  a  ToUey  of  musketry,  they  battered  down  the  door  with  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  forced  an  entrance,  and  hurried  to  the 
dungeons.  The  sight  of  the  prisoners,  many  of  them  unable  to 
stand,  redoubled  their  fury.  '  Spare  your  powder  and  bum  under 
his  own  roof  the  priest  of  Baal  and  his  satellites.'  l)u  Chayla 
attempted  to  escape  from  a  garret-window,  but  fell  and  broke  his 
thigh ;  and  although  he  had  contrived  to  crawl  to  the  garden  hedge, 
he  was  quickly  betrayed  by  the  glare  of  the  burning  mansion. 
He  begged  piteously  for  life.  '  If  I  am  damned,'  he  said  moum- 
ftilly,  *  would  you  wish  to  be  damned  too  T  '  No,  no  mercy/ 
cried  Siguier,  *thc  Spirit  wills  that  he  die';  and  he  gave  him 
the  first  blow.  Then  they  all  rushed  at  him.  *Takc  that,*  said 
one,  *  for  my  father  who  died  on  the  wheel ;'  '  and  that  for  my 
brother  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  that  for  my  mother  killed  with 
gfief;*  and  so  forth.  He  fell  pierced  by  fifty-two  wounds. 
Only  one  servant  and  a  soldier,  who  had  shown  some  kindness 
to  the  prisoners,  were  spared.  All  night  long  Seguier  and  his 
ctmirades,  on  their  knees  amidst  the  corpses,  chanted  their 
psalms  of  praise,  whose  wild  harmony  mingled  with  the  roar 
of  the  flames  and  the  murmur  of  the  waters  which  ran,  like 
Kishon,  hard  by  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  well  for  us,  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  untouched  by  cruel 
penecntion,  and  guiltless  of  the  passion  which  was  at  once  its 
fruit  and  punishment,  to  condemn  such  acts  of  vengeance  ;  but 
let  us  beware  of  making  our  just  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  an 
argument  against  the  cause  on  which  they  brought  a  stain.  If 
oppression  drives  wise  men  mad,  and  if  even  natural  insanity 
is  B  plea  valid  against  condemnation,  it  is  the  very  climax  of 
injustice  to  allow  the  persecuting  cause  the  advantage  of  the 
crimes  it  has  provoked. 

The  death  of  Du  Chayla  caused  a  panic  amongst  the  priests, 
which  was  augmented  by  the  news  of  further  assassinations. 
For  a  week  Seguier  burst  daily  from  his  forest  '  as  the  storm 
from  the  cloud,*  and  executed  '  the  Judgment  of  God  *  with  un- 

g taring  hand.  Baville  sent  troop  after  troop  against  him,  and 
aptain  Poul,  in  command  of  one  of  these  detachments,  tracked 
out  his  hiding-place,  seized  the  prophet  with  his  own  hands  and 
led  him  away  in  chains.  *  How  do  you  expect  to  be  treated 
after  your  crimes?'  asked  Poul  of  his  prisoner.  'As  I  myself 
would  have  treated  yon,  if  I  had  taken  you.'     Seguier  appeared 
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before  his  jutlges  with  a  calm  ami  ilauntlpss  air.     '  VouroBaier 
*  Pierre  Seguier.*     '  Why  arc  jou  calleil  Esprit  ?'     *  Because  Uw 
Spirit  of  God  is  la  me.*    '  Vour  home  ?'     *  The  desert,  muI  fooa      ' 
in  heaveo.'     '  Hare  jou  no  feeling  of  remorse  for  jour  crimei?'  H 
*Mj  soul  is  like  a  ^rden  full  of  shades  antl  fountains.'    Ho  wis  ^ 
condcmnfd    to   have   his  right   hand   cut  off  and   tn  be  burnvd 
alive  at  Pont  dt*  Monlrert.      At  the  stake  the  pruphet  spoke  as 
calmlj  and  dauntlessly  as  ever.     'lirothers,  wait  and   hope  io 
the  Lord.     Our  Carmel,  now  desolate,   shall  yet  once  more  be 
green,  and  the  solitarj  Lebanon  shall  hlossom  as  the  rose.* 

With  the  death  of  Seguier  the  insurrection  onec  more  ap* 
peared  to  ha  completely  crushed.  Kven  the  most  stout-hearted 
were  discnuraj^d,  and  began  to  steal  one  bv  one  ocroM  tbc 
frontier.  How  could  a  handful  of  mountaineers,  without  tt- 
sonrces,  without  leaders,  even  without  arms,  withstand  tbr  forces 
of  the  Grand  Monarquo  ?  Jt-an  Cavolicr,  nfcootly  returned 
from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  earning  his  living  as  a  journ^- 
man  baker,  wax  the  6rst  to  suggest  worthier  counseU.  Oft 
lesring  his  employer,  he  had  said  to  him,  *  My  majter,  you  wlQ 
soon  hear  rac  spoken  of.'  A  few  bold  spirits  gathered  round 
this  boy  of  seventeen;  but  they  had  no  fixed  plans  and  oo 
recogoi/cd  leader,  until  Laporte,  a  master  blacksmith,  iiifered 
himself.  '  Ilrolhers/  he  saiu,  'what  could  we  do  in  a  furrign 
land?  Have  we  oot  a  country  of  our  own.  our  fatherlaoa? 
Here  ought  to  be  our  homes  and  our  graves.  The  God  of 
armies  is  our  strength.  We  will  thunder  out  the  psolro  o( 
hattle,  and  Israel  will  rise  from  the  sea  to  the  I^^ere.  As  for 
arms,  have  we  not  our  axes?  they  will  obtain  us  muskrti. 
Brothers,  one  object  alone  is  worthy  of  us  ;  to  live  and  die  u 
liberators  of  our  country  and  ai'cngers  of  our  God.  If  it  lie 
your  minds,  1  will  be  your  leader.'  The  response  was  unanimoot. 
*Bc  our  leader;   it  is  the  will  of  God.' 

The  first  rare  of  Cavalier  and  Laporte  was  la  supply  their 
followers  with  weaptms.  One  Catholic  Tillage  after  another 
was  surprisc<l,  and  strippwl  of  its  arms  and  ammunition.  'ITic 
little  band  was  gradually  swelled  by  new  adherents,  all  gathered 
from  the  nuiks  of  the  peasantry,  until  it  amounted  to  a  force  of 
several  hundred  men.  Their  leaders  were  uhusen  by  the  suf> 
JragL-s  of  their  comrades  avowedly  on  account  of  their  cxceptiooal 
spiritual  gifts  rather  than  their  native  force  of  character  or  their 
experience  of  war.  Castanet,  Ravanel,  and  Catinat,  were  generals 
of  division  under  Holnnd,  Laporte's  nephew,  as  commandcT^iD' 
chief.  A  fi-w  timrhcs,  supplied  in  part  by  no  friendly  hand, 
may  serve  lo  present  them  to  the  n-adcr. 

Castanet,  in  Irayhood  a  goatherd,  in  manhood  a  wooIcombeT«j 
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led  from  trauce  for  conscience'  sake,  but  had  returned  'at 
le  ?>pirit*3  bidiiiiig'  to  preach  the  gospel  iind  to  slnv  its  enemies. 
Dnrk-cnmpIexi«ne*I  and  liard-fealured,  witli  iU-formed  but 
niassiv*;  limbs,  surc-fnoted  as  n  rliamnis,  fiery  and  cruel,  tits 
enemies  compared  him  to  a  bear.  He  M'as  as  proud  of  bis 
theolo^ry  as  of  his  raititary  prowess,  and  wore  the  wifr  of  a  Doctor 
if  Divinity.  Ravnnrt,  thp  bultdog:,  wiry  and  stunted,  was  of  the 
Ci-Kirsrst  tvj»c  of  reliel  rhioftain.  He  had  bern  a  siildjer  and 
Icioked  liko  a  bandit.  His  facir  all  sinrared  with  st^rs,  his  diet 
chiefly  tobacco  and  brandy,  liis  only  occupations  slaughter 
and  psalm-sinsing.  Catlnat,  so  called  after  the  great  Trench 
inarsLiat,  under  whom  he  ha<l  served  and  whom  he  had  idolizetl, 
was  Ravanol's  insefmrablo  companion,  and  presented  n  remark- 
able contrast  to  him.  Tall,  robust,  and  swarthy,  but  shy  and 
gentle  in  disposition,  lie  was  terrible  iii  the  day  of  battle. 
With  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  Catinat  excelled  in  fury  of  assault 
OS  Ravanel  did  in  tenacity  under  retreat.  Cavalier  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  fair  features,  his  deep  blue  eyes,  and  long 
curling  light  hair.  He  was  proud  of  his  personal  appearance, 
and  atfected  the  dress  and  bearing  of  a  high-born  officer. 
Roland,  though  sprung  from  a  family  of  pork  factors,  was,  like 
Cavalier,  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen.  Though  short  in  stature 
and  deeply  marked  with  the  smallpox,  he  inspired  respect  by  his 
innate  dignity,  his  elegant  manners,  and  his  grave  demeanour. 
Foreigners  took  him  for  a  noble,  and  he  frequently  assumed  the 
title  of  Count,  and  even  of  King  of  the  Cevennes.  This  prophet- 
Icing  was  but  twenty-iive  years  old.  His  generals  of  division 
were  only  thirty.  Cavalier  was  still  a  boy.  Each  chieftain 
united  the  funcrtians  of  a  prophet  to  the  duties  of  a  general: 
and  as  Roland  was  deemed  lo  posse^is  '  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit' 
in  the  hlght-st  degree,  be  was  elpcted  to  thn  supreme  command. 
He  soon  displayed  not  only  singular  talents  for  guerrilla  waf^ 
fare,  but  consummate  ability  in  organizing  the  commissariat  of 
the  rebel  army.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Langue<ioc  abound  in 
caverns,  and  some  of  these  RolamI  converted  into  magazines  in 
which  to  store  ammunition  and  provisions.  He  taught  his  men 
how  to  manufiitturt^  gunpowder,  which  at  times  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  purchase.  Wine,  grain,  and  food  of  every 
kind,  drugs  and  medicines,  were  carefully  husbanded.  Every 
man  had  his  appointed  place  and  work.  Some  were  purveyors* 
others  bakers,  tuilors,  and  shcK-mnkers  ;  and  all  were  kept  busily 
employed,  in  order  that  the  troops  might  not  be  dependent  on 
the  towns  for  their  supplies.  A  windmill  was  constructed  on 
the  heights,  and  water-mills  in  the  ravines.  Even  a  hospital  was 
provided  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  cavcrna.  The  existence  of 
Vol.  150.— iVo.  :$00.  2  a  these 
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these  magaziDes  was  on\y  known  to  a  small  bod/  of  tnurtwodlf 
brotbrcn,  under  the  special  iommand  of  a  CominisKin-CiTOrral, 
naniCTl  Kftstclet.  All  this  extensive  pTcparstion  for  a  itiatj^e 
(>f  singular  difficulty  and  daiigor,  to  be  mniotnined  B^aiosl  ui 
army  which  eventually  numbered  sixty  thousand  men.  uihIr 
luch  experienced  Marshals  of  France  as  Montrev<<l  and  VilUn, 
was  the  work  of  a  voung  mountaineer  barely  twenty-five  mn 
old.  '  ' 

TIh*  Ccvenol  rliioftains  took  up  tht-ir  scverBl  piaitlara: 
Castanet  on  the  ridges  of  Aigoul  and  Ksprron  ;  CavaliM  m 
Bouquet ;  Salomon  near  Bnogrs ;  Roland  in  a  ceutral  station 
OD  the  hills  of  Oufort  at  the  gates  of  Andaxe.  Each  diriiiiMi 
had  its  own  arsenal  and  magaxine ;  and,  though  encamped  fin 
or  six  leagues  apart,  they  could  support  one  another  from  rai/ait- 
tain  to  mountain.  On  a  sudden,  early  In  November  {l'*''l^ 
they  all  burst  forth  at  once,  and  evi-ry  innnuincnt  of  CatliuUriua 
in  the  liautes-Oivennes — churches,  crosses,  presbytcriei— »»* 
swept  away.  Cavalier  did  not  conline  himself  to  the  rauuntuas, 
but  dashed  into  the  plain  of  Nismes,  and  had  tlu*  audacity  is 
preach  at  the  suburb  ol  Aigiievivcs  un  his  return.  The  ConUs 
de  iiruglie  hurrtc<l  to  the  sjxit,  suminuned  the  townsfolk  lA  liic 
church,  and  deinand<il  that  ibose  who  were  guilty  of  faraarinf 
the  rebels  should  be  ^'iven  up  to  him.  *A11,  we  are  all  guil'r.' 
was  their  reply.  'I'hereupon  he  seized  the  notables  of  thec-i;, 
with  the  consul  at  their  head,  and  handed  them  over  to  Birtllf. 
F'uur  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  forthwith  hung  on  an  almond* 
tree  in  front  of  tbe  church  ;  twelve  more  were  sent  to  the  ifslUn: 
others  were  whipped,  and  the  whole  commnnity  was  mukted  ia 
a  fine. 

Early  in  December  a  serious  disaster  bcfcl  a  deiachment  -ii 
the  royal  army  on  its  mnrch  to  Italy.  Tbe  entire  force  was  . :; 
to  pieces,  and  the  discovery  of  the  official  instructions  to  t!r.  ii 
Jeader  inspired  Cavalier  with  the  thought  of  attempting 
destroy  the  castle  of  Servas  by  an  audacious  strat.agem.  Thil 
stronghold,  perched  on  a  lofty  summit  above  the  Bois 
Rouquot,  sheltered  a  garrison  which  inflicted  constant  ani' 
serious  injury  on  the  Camisards,  harassed  the  movements  of 
their  troops,  and  massacred  their  unarmpil  assemblies.  CaTilicr 
disguised  one  of  his  troops  in  the  unifurm  of  the  fallen  soldim, 
and  selecting  half-a-dozen  of  the  fiercest-looking  of  his  own  mm, 
he  le<l  them  all  bUH>dstained  and  bound  to  the  hamlet  nf  PUvi 
near  Servas,  and  called  for  the  village  consul.  '  I  bnve  l>rolr 
he  said,  '  (he  Comisards,  and  taken  six  of  them  prisoners, 
would  be  as  well  to  leave  them  for  safety  at  the  cnstln. 
yoa  acquaint  the  commandant  with  ray  request  ?     I  art 
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the  orders  of  Messieurs  cle  Broglie  and  Uaviile.'  The  com- 
mandant sUorlly  aixiveti,  and  having  with  due  military  precau- 
tion asked  lor  and  |>cru3L-<l  Uie  marching  orders,  he  pressed 
Cavalier,  who  passed  as  De  Broglie's  nephew,  in  stay  icir  the 
oigbt  at  the  c&stle.  With  feigned  reluctant^  Cavalier  allunred 
Kiuiself  to  be  persuaded,  and  whilst  supper  was  prej>aring,  be 
walked  on  the  platform  of  the  fortress  with  his  host,  who  called 
his  attention  to  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls.  *  The 
Due  dc  Uuhnn,'  he  added,  *HttBckc<l  it,  but  wns  compelled  to 
raisu  the  sit-ge.  \o  fi-ar  that  your  Camisards  will  escape  from 
here!'  Al  table  the  officers  vied  with  one  another  in  attention 
to  their  guest ;  the  usual  mirth  and  jests  of  the  mess-room  were 
at  their  height,  when,  on  a  signal  from  Cavalier,  his  men,  who 
had  glided  one  by  one  into  the  fortress,  fell  upon  the  garrison 
and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Such  biK>ty  as  could  hastily  be 
gathered  was  seized,  and  the  Camisards  retreated,  after  they  had 
set  6re  to  the  castle.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  it 
they  were  startled  by  a  terrific  explosion,  the  fire  had  reached 
the  powder-magazine,  and  the  n'holc  building  was  blown  into  the 
air.  Such  exploits  occasioned  a  panic  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  Flechier  appropriated  the  despairing 
complaint  of  I-Utlnrr,  '  We  art?  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  hv 
dmtroye<],  to  he  slain,  and  to  perish.' 

Cavalier  was  celebrating  bis  Christmas  Eucharist  in  the 
desert  of  Cauvi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gardon,  when  an 
alarm  from  his  vedettes  broke  in  upon  the  voice  of  prayer. 
The  Catholic  army,  comprising  six  hundre<l  of  the  bourgeoisie 
anil  fifty  mounted  gentlemen,  was  approaching,  under  O'Aigui^ 
nes.  A  mule  laden  with  conls,  to  hang  the  prisoners  on  the 
cFOBS-roads  of  Alois,  brought  up  the  rear.  Cavalier  quickly 
dismissed  the  villagers,  selected  his  ground  behind  a  small 
billock,  and  calmly  awaited  the  onset  of  the  iwatry,  who  inju- 
diciously occupic>tl  the  van,  and  lio|>ed  to  monojudize  the  glory 
of  an  easy  eiclory.  The  Camisurds*  fire  threw  the  enemy  into 
confusion,  and  the  panic  of  the  cavalry  was  quicldy  communi- 
cated til  the  militia,  which  D'Aigninea  vainly  endeavoured  to 
rally.     A  hundred  f-"atholics  lay  dead  on  tlie  field. 

The  victor^'  on  the  Ciardon  was  followed  by  a  daring  attempt 
upon  the  small  fortified  lownof  Sauve.  Uetachmcnts  were  sent 
out  the  night  before  the  enterprise  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Catholics,  and  one  of  these  parties  burnt  the  church  of 
i^lonoblct  to  the  ground.  A  like  device  was  employed  to  that 
which  had  been  so  successful  at  Ser^-as.  Catinal  with  his  troops, 
in  militia  uniforms,  rode  boldly  up  (o  the  gales  at  midday,  and 
in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel,  explained  that  he  had 
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lHN!ti  out  ull  night  pursuing  the  fanatic  incendiaries  at  Moaoljlr(. 
and    that   his   men   needed    rest   and    refreshment.      The    ttuop 
was  drawn  up  in  the  place^  and  Catinat  and  hii  two  ofikm 
were  invited  to  join  the  chief  magistrate  who  was  jiut  sittinc 
down  to  luncheon.      At   table  Catinat  niged  against   the  Cimi- 
sards,  lauded  Bnville  nnd  Brogtie  to  the  skies,  and  tried  to  plirl 
the  gallant  to  his  nohle  hostess  ;  hut  his  rustic  ediicAtion  aooo 
led  him  to  make  e<>Tegious  blunders,  and  a  horrible  nifpicion 
seized  Madame  de  Vibrac  that  she  was  entertaining'  three  of  t^ 
Cnmisard  leaders.      At  dessert  the  npproarh  oJ  a  l.ir^e  force  was 
announced.    '  Mon  Diru  V  exclaimed  the  crafty  ladr, '  pny  harn,J 
sir,   to  the  gatL-s  :   ]M-rliaps   It  is  the  Camisards.'      *  i)o   not  b«| 
afraid,   Madame,'  replied   Catinat,  '1  am  off.'     As  joon  as  thrf] 
were  gone,  the  portcullis  was  dropt,  and  the  gorernor  »hut  him-j 
self  op  in   his   mansion.      Nfcanwhilc  the  nppronehtng  coh 
was   awniteil    with    no  small    auxietv,  and    the    prnjilr   prrMcdl 
around  Catinat  as  their  defender.      '  Let  them  cowe  ou,*  hr  said, 
'  you  shall  see  how  I  will  receive  them.'     At  the  first  di<dikr|t 
of  a  musket  from  the  walls,   Roland  and   his   brigade  thoatfd 
forth    a    psnlm,    their  wonted   war-song,   whilst    Catinat  rrinl 
fiercely,  *  Down  with  your  arms !  longlivotbe  Childrcnof  Cod!' 
and    opened    the    gates.      The    emblems    of   Catholicism    wcr- 
speedily  destroved,  the  arms  and  large  store  of  provisions  vnttA. 
the  priests  and  soldiers  led  oif  as  prisoners  to  the   Place  de  U 
Vabre,  outside  the  walls,  where  the  former  were  executed;  tbt 
latter  were  set  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  Coraisartl), 
with  their  enormous  booty  had  been  secured.     The  CathoUi 
historians  of  the  period  give  a  quaint  and  ririd  picture  of 
terrors  caused  by  these  exploits,  and  of  the  means  employed 
guard  against  suqirise.  The  IMor  of  la  Riviere  devised  a  saachil 
by  which  his  sacristan  cooid  keep  four  hallchanles  in  roDStar 
motion   to   guard   the   threshold   of  his  presbytery.      The  tniii 
cautious,  although    the  least   exposed,  was  the   Coutit-biahot 
Alenda,  whose  preparations,  as  described  by  LDUXTrlenil,  inc 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  terms  employed  in  fortification :  connt 
scarps,    ravelins,   curtains,    gates,    portcullises,   ditches,    wall 
towers,  parapets,  and  ramparts. 

Havillc  felt  his  |>i>sitii)a   ti>  be  full  of  peril.      It  was   no 
task  to  serve  Louis  XIV  .,  with  whom  success  could  not  comi 
approval,  and  failure  inevitably  involved  disgrace.     Forluoaldi 
for    the    Intrndant,    Madame    de    Maintenon    atul     Charaill 
had  desigiicilly  concealed  the  magnitude  of  the  revtdt  fmm 
King,  and    now   that  further  disguise  was  imjxjssible,   it 
their  policy  to  place  Bnville's  conduct  in  the  most  favourable' 
light.     They  represented  that  a  larger  force  and  a  more  skilful 
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general  wt^re  all  that  was  needed.  T)c  Bmglie's  army  was  to  be 
Elrenptlieneil,  and  .-idditioiial  tniops  cmjilo^Ml  under  Hrij^udier 
Julien,  an  able  officer,  who  had  once  been  papc  to  William  UI., 
unci  who  nnited  with  the  bitterness  of  a  renegade  the  licrntious- 
oess  and  crut'lty  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Thust*  ni(»surcs 
were  not  adopted  a  day  too  soon.  The  campaign  of  1703  had 
been  opened  by  a  partisan  warfare  carried  on  with  varying 
tucccss  around  the  walls  of  Saint-Germain  de  Calbertc.  Anxious 
to  re-establish  his  reputation,  Dc  JJroglie  assembled  a  body  of 
dragoons  and  militia,  and  fell  in  with  the  Comisards  at  the 
bainlet  of  Generac,  near  Xismes.  A  judicious  disposition  of 
hit  men  by  Catinat  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
royal  forces,  and  a  well-aimed  stone  from  a  sling  of  a  mere  boy 
stnick  the  famous  Captain  Poul  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
*To  horse,  captain,  to  horse!'  cried  his  dragoons,  who  were 
seisteil  with  panic  ;  bnt  in  an  instant  Catinat  rushed  at  him,  cut 
off  his  head  at  a  blow,  and  sprlnf^ing  with  it  into  tiis  saddle, 
dasbefl  almost  alone  after  the  fugitives.  With  grim  humour  he 
shouted  to  De  Rroglie,  as  he  held  up  the  gory  trophy,  '  Here  it 
your  fowl  (Poul);  we  have  plucked  him,  vou  have  only  to  eat 
him.' 

At  this  very  moment  Cavalier  was  engaged  In  on  act  of 
characteristic  audacity.  Disguised  as  a  merchant,  he  had 
entered  Nismcs  to  purchase  gunpowder,  when  the  fugitives 
entered  pell-mell,  crying,  'All  is  lost.  The  Comte  de  Broglie 
and  Captain  Poul  are  killed.  The  (?nmisartls  am  coming.* 
The  city  gates  were  instantly  shut  and  the  Catholics  called  to 
arms.  Next  morning  M.  de  Sandricourt,  governor  of  Nismes, 
issued  forth  at  the  head  of  a  small  t'orce,  and  Cavalier  slipped 
out  with  them.  With  trasv  nonchalance  lie  ro<lc  beside  tlie 
soldiers  for  half  un  hour,  with  bis  valise  full  of  gun|Hiwder  on 
his  crupper,  chatting  upon  various  subjects,  the  Camisards 
among^st  others.     '  You  arc  very  imprudent,'  they  said  to  him ; 

*  if  you  should  fall  in  witb  them  they  will  strip  you  of  your 
mule,  your  valise,  and  your  money,  and  perhaps  take  your  life.' 

•  I  put  my  trust  in  God  ;  the  man  who  docs  no  ill  fears  nothing,' 
Cftvalier  rejoineil,  as  he  turned  ofi*  on  the  road  to  Cnlvisson,  to 
join  Catinat  and  Kavancl. 

The  masterly  tactics  of  the  Caroisard  leaders  on  many  a  field 
in  the  first  weeks  of  the  year  (1703)  were  neutralized  by  the 
immense  numerical  superiority  of  the  royal  army.  Yet  their 
first  mcrountcr  was  most  disastrous  to  the  rnvalists.  The  blood 
of  50<)  of  their  number  stained  the  field.  Amongst  the  slain 
was   the   centenarian  Henry  de   Merle — Baron  dc  Laforcc — a 
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name  iHustrioos  amongst  the  comrades  of  Henry  «f  Nav*m,* 
ID   wboDi   the  Protestants   hnri  once  hoped   ta   find   a    mailijrj 
saccessor  of  Coligay  and  De  Rohan. 

The   bright  promise  of  the  opening  veor  was  soon  temUj] 
overclouded.     A  second  engagoinent    took  place    near  Vagaas, 
in    which,  although    the    Camisards  received   the   enemv's  fiiv 
without   shrinking,   their  own  muskets  were  soaked   with  loan 
and  would  not  go  off;  and  when  they  charged  with  ihc  bayODcl 
ther   fell    into   an    ambuscade,    and    were   sarroundctl    bj   llii 
royalists.     A  horrible  carnage  followed.     Brueys,  the  Calboht 
historian  of  the  revolt,  asserts,  *  These  madmen  wonhl  not  askl 
far  qimrtnr,   and   thry  were  all   put  to  the  swonl.'      *  Our  mra' 
wrote  Julien,  '  hunteil  them   by  their   footprints    in   the  sao» 
like    wild    beasts,   and    rcser^-ed  only  a  score  of  them  for  lh«| 
^bbets  of  Alais.'     Two  lmndre<l  men  were  tustf  besides  all 
baggage,  nearly  all  the  horses,  and  a  large  stand  uf  arms. 
gallant  rKsprrnndieu  was  drowned   in  attempting  to  crots 
Ceze  with  C'atinat  anri    llaviinel,  who  conducted    thr   retnal 
the  shattereil  remnant  of  their  forces  with  untiring  skill 
gallnntrj'.      Of  Cav.ilirr  nothing  (^>utd  lie  nscprtjiincd. 
^    The  romautic  adventurt-s  iil   this   latter  general  nl'ter  the  fatal 
day  of  Vagnns  rent)  luid  rival  the  exploits  and  perils  uf  Aristi>- 
menes.      The  romh  were  nil  uccupie<l  by  tlte  enemy  ;  the  mouD* 
tains  swarmed  with  royal  militia;  the  torrents  were  so  swolln 
that  the  folds  ivere  im]>a3snblc;  the  cold  was  so  intense  thst 
exposure  was  highly  dnngi-rous.      Cavalier   had    cut    his 
through  the  Catholic  ranks   into  the  forest,  but   two  gnri 
pursued   hanl   after  him.      IWathle&s,   be  turned   and   elnft 
skull  of  the  foremost  with  a  single  blow  of  bis  sword,  and 
disahlcfl  his  companion.      VVBiidcriog  alone,  he  prcsentiv 
in  with  four  of  his  comrades,  when  the  voices  ol  the  soldii 
were  heard  at  a  Utile  distance,  and  the  iwrty  crept  into  a  cavets  ■ 
whoso  entrance  was  masked  by  some  brushwood.     Ilie  snow; 
falling  in  large  flakes,  quickly  obliterated  their  footsteps,  bat 
tbey  could  hear  from  their  retreat  the  voice  of  Julien  urfimg  his 
men  forward  in  pursuit  of  Ravancl.     Night  came  nn  and  to* , 
shrouded  them  in  friendly  darkness ;  but  tlie  first  streak  of  i 
light  showf*d  that  they  had  missed  their  way  in  the   snowslnrn, 
and  had  returned   to  the   field  of  battle,  where  the  militia  wei 
already  plundering  and  burying  the  dead.      Hurrying  off  in 
opposite  direction,  they  descried  a  small  farmhouse,  wh^re 
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woman  ant]  her  ttrn  sons,  one  of  whom  Cavalinr  entreated  to 
^uide  thpin  to  Hnrjac.  The  mother  not  only  refiisetl,  but 
wbispenMl  mysteriuusly  t<)  tho  ehlcr  boy,  who  at  once  went  out 
towards  the  battle-field  ;  and  Cavalier,  suBpectinj;  soma  treachery, 
bad  bat  just  escaped  before  the  miiitiaentered.  They  were  soon, 
however,  tracking  the  Camisards  by  their  footprints  in  the  snow, 
and  Cavalier,  rrj^nrdin^  llieir  Inst  hour  as  now  i:onie,  exhorted 
his  companions  in  simple  and  touchin»  lan^aofe  to  trust  only 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  re8i|>n  themselves  to  the  will 
of  God,  when  they  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  mountain  torrent 
bordered  by  a  narrow  bi-lt  of  ground  that  was  free  from  snow, 
and  Walking-  in  single  fdc,  now  ahmff  this  strip  of  ground,  now 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  they  foUowcd  tts  course  until  it  led 
them  out  of  the  forest.  Presently  they  espied  a  deep  hole,  eaten 
out  by  the  floods  beneath  one  of  the  banks,  into  which  they 
crawle*!  to  awnit  the  nightfall.  A  few  minutes  later  they  would 
hear  the  tramp  of  tlieir  pursuers  overhead,  and  could  see  some 
lof  them  as  they  passeit  down  the  stream  in  search  of  the  lost 
track  of  the  fugiti%'es.  When  night  came  on  they  ventured  out, 
half  dead  with  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  and,  guided  by 
a  solitary  light  in  the  distance,  at  length  reached  a  lonely 
dwelling.  The  old  man,  who  was  nt  the  moment  its  only 
inmate,  ilid  not  open  the  door  until  Cavalier,  hi  the  iinpennus 
tone  of  a  royal  ofHccr,  demanded  an  entnince,  when  he  gave 
them  such  scanty  food  as  he  could  ofi'er,  and  then  himself 
guided  them  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The  Cbze,  so  swollen  that 
its  waters  reached  bis  chiu,  once  passed,  Cavalier  collected 
some  thirty  of  his  men,  and  pressed  forward  with  them  ;  hut  his 
1kk>Is  were  left  in  the  mnnntain  snow,  thir  icicles  and  Hints  rut 
his  feet  at  every  step,  and  he  fell  utterly  exhausted  a  league 
h  from  Bouquet.  Leaving  his  comrades  to  pursue  their  journey, 
^Kbe  remaincil  with  two  or  three  companions  at  a  Protestant 
^Bhamlel,  where  a  pious  old  woman  gladly  gave  him  shelter.  Even 
^Bierc  his  perils  were  not  over.  Next  morning  his  hostess  found 
^a  sentinel  at  her  door.  The  hamlet  had  been  occupied  by  a 
royalist  detachment  in  the  night,  and  every  house  was  guarded. 
Once  more  all  seemed  lost,  a;;  the  commandant  arrived  at  the 
chalet.  *  Have  you  any  rebels  harboured  here?'  *  Oh  no,' 
replied  the  woman,  shivering  with  terror.  '  Are  you  afraid  of 
my  men,  that  you  tremble  so?'  *No  ;  it  is  the  fever.'  Roland 
welcomed  bis  friend  as  one  restored  to  him  from  the  grave,  and 
they  mournetl  together  the  loss  of  Rastelet,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  was  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel  at  Alais. 

The  check  which  (he  revolt  hud  sustained  at  V'ngnas  failed  to 
extinguish  the  energy  or  the  confidence  of  the  Camisard  leaders. 
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Caralicr  was  forthivith  despatched  to  Virarais  tn  fao  the  fiamr 
of  resistance  ibcrc.  Koland,  ivith  true  military  insight,  detrr- 
mincil  not  again  to  Imifard  a  general  pni!;ngrinenl,  but  to  »m 
out  the  (.'ncmy  by  a  srries  nf  wpU-conccivetl  nnd  daring  inou* 
sions  and  rntreats.  Already  Joani,  his  young  and  ad veotonnu 
lieutenant,  wasskinnisliinK  before  Genouillac  with  the  CotboUci^ 
whose  sui>erior  forces  failed  to  secure  respect  for  their  chnrdto 
or  safety  for  their  adherents.  Rumours  nf  the  insurrrctioa  haij 
spread  to  foreigti  lands,  and  ne''o<'iati(ins  for  a&sistnnce  atrp 
being  held  with  thn  ('ourt  of  St.  JamesV  The  recent  dlsatten, 
when  announced  at  Versailles,  kindled  the  wrath  of  Louis, 
which  no  friendly  inter^'entlon  now  fUvertcd  from  the  hrtd  of 
Bftville.  The  Intendant  himself  was  too  thoruughlj  a  BU 
afler  the  King's  own  heart  to  be  pen-mjitorily  dismissn],  and 
escajH-d  for  the  pntsciit  wtlh  a  rcpriuiaod,  but  De  Uruglir  wu 
forthwilli  recalled  ;  and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  daoger  $i 
the  Court  may  be  measured  by  ihc  extent  of  the  prcpamdoat 
for  its  suppression.  Against  the  3000  volunteers,  who  comptiMd 
Roland's  imperfc-elly  equipped  and  unlmtned  followpn,  ai 
effective  force  of  (10,000  men,  including  10,000  seasoned  vetmiu 
from  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  under  three  brigadien, 
three  marMiau-x  de  camp,  and  three  lieutenant-generals,  wu 
collected  and  entrusted  to  Montrcvcl,  on  whom  tbc  baton  of  kJ 
Marshal  of  France  was  conferred,  with  supreme  authority  ill 
LanguedoL-. 

The  new   commander,  described   by  Saint-Simon   as  j 
hero  endowed  with  a  magnificent  fatuity,  and,  althongli  ahxji 
yean  of  age,  a  libertine,  an  epicure,  and  a  dandy,  wu  ncan 
by  Baville  with  almost  royal  honours.     He  had  secrrt  imtn^ 
tions  to  piny  the  spy  on  Baville,  whom  the  Court  now  rrgnrdMl 
with  suspicion  ;  but  Montrevel  was  a  merr  child  in  the  handi 
of  so  consummate  a  tactician.      'I'he   Intendant    flattered   his 
vanity,  played  upon  his  weakness,  and,  whilst  ajfecting  the  moal 
profound  respect,  so  completely  fascinated  the  Marshal  that  bt 
wrote   to   Versailles   in   the   highest  terms  of  Ra\ille'8   abililv* 
energy,  and  devotion  to  his  sovereign.      The  most  rjuestiunabw 
of  Baville's  plans  were  adopted,  with  additional  militarr  acTeri" 
ties.      An   ordinance    (dated  T'ebruary   :!4th)   made  the  ncwlv 
converted  collectively  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  rcligioos^ 
buildings  and  persons  of  their  rcsjiective  distrit-'ts,  and  the  dralli 
of  a  priest,  or  even  of  a  soldier,  was  to  be  punishetl  by  the  tulal 
destruction  of  an  entire  village.      Under  the  conviction   that 
there  existed  a  secret  consistory  which  aimed  at  the  re-establish- 
ment   of   Protestantism,    Montrevcl    proposed   to   seize  all  the 
wealthy  Ccvcnols,  whom  he  assumed  to  be  without  ciccpiion  in 
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the  plot,  and  to  liold  them  as  hostages,  whom  he  could  execute 
in  their  prisons  upon  any  nutbrcak  of  rebellion.  Pending  the 
receipt  of  the  King's  sanction  to  these  brutalities,  the  Cainisunla, 
dexterously  handled  by  Roland  aad  hts  lieutenants,  so  perplexed 
Montrcvcl,  that  he  thought  i\\v.y  must  be  20,000  strong.  So 
rapid  were  the  movements  of  Cavalier,  that  Julien  averred  '  he 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  a  shadow.'  The  rebels  dashed  out 
in  small  platoons,  and  in  a  brief  space  'a  hundred  persons, 
thirty  Catliollc  churches,  a  hnndre<l  and  forty  houses,  castles, 
portions  of  towns,  and  entire  towns,  disappeared  as  if  by  a 
whirlwind.'* 

Vet  whenever  an  opportunity  arose  for  grappling  with  the 
foe,  the  overpowering  superiority  nf  the  n»yal  forces  could  not 
fail  to  be  felt.  At  Mas  de  Cerieros  nnd  at  Poinpignaii,  against 
tenfold  their  own  numbers,  the  Camisards  performcfl  prodigies 
of  valour,  and  their  leaders  accomplished  brilliant  feats  of 
strategy,  which  yet  only  encircled  their  defeat  with  a  halo  of 
barren  glory.  In  such  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  a 
bloodthirsty  spirit  is  tiiu  rapidly  evokeil,  and  the  tnass<tcre  of 
some  Ce%'enol  women,  on  their  return  from  one  of  the  *  desert ' 
assemblies  by  the  militia  of  Fraissinet,  was  fearfully  avenged 
by  Cn.itanet  upon  the  unulTending'  relatives  of  the  murderers. 
Meanwhile  the  cundition  of  the  diBturlM?<l  districts  became 
Increasingly  deplorable,  Tbi;  Ct^venols  were  no  longer  able  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  when  at  Montrcvel's  order  their  goods  and 
cattle  were  seized,  the  Camisards  plundered  the  Catholic  villages 
by  way  of  reprisal.  Harassed  by  the  desultory  inroads  of  the 
enemy,  smarting  under  the  incessant  report  of  the  damage  they 
inflicted  on  the  niyaiists,  whirh  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  or 
Co  avenge,  mortified  at  the  injury  to  bis  military  reputation, 
Montrevel's  anger  was  exasperated  to  the  utmost  against  a  foe 
whom  be  deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  his  steel.  Whilst  he  was 
in  this  frame  vf  mind  he  sanctioned  an  act  which  must  cover  his 
name  with  everlasting  infamy. 

On  Palm  Sunday  300  persons — old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— met  for  worship  in  a  mill  upon  the  Canal  de  la  Gau,  at 
Nismes.  Soon  the  voice  of  psalmody,  always  an  essential  part 
of  Huguenot  devotion,  was  hcanl,  and  the  police  hastened  to 
Montrevel  with  the  news.  They  found  the  Marshal  at  table — 
most  likely  flushed  with  wine.  lie  rose  in  a  fury  and  hurrie<1  tr> 
the  s[>ot,  and  although  the  soldiers  bad  forced  an  entrance  and 
had  begun  to  massacre  the  unresisting  victims,  he  gave  the 
inoOBtroUB  order  to  set  the  mill  on  fire.     An  indescribable  scene 
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of  horror  ensued.  A  wild  piercing  cry  rose  from  the  baiMin;, 
which  the  fire  rapidi}'  encircled,  iin<l  soon  from  the  homing 
walls  there  issued  a  troop  of  shrieking  spectres,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  blackened  and  burned  with  the  flames.  Vet  tbe  sigfal 
inspired  Montrcvel  with  neither  compassion  nor  remorse.  His 
men  formed  a  circle  nf  steel  around  the  bluzing  pUe,  and  thn 
poor  creaturrs  wprr  thrust  hark  nt  tbe  bavnnefs  point.  No*  • 
soni  escape<l.  One  joung  girl  had  been  aUowed  to  pais  throoj>b 
the  lines  by  a  laquais  of  Montrcvel's,  bot  on  hearing  it  Ik 
ordered  both  ber  ami  her  preserver  to  instant  execution.  The 
iKiise  of  the  tumult  and  ibn  sound  of  firearms  alarmed  the  oon- 
gregalion  assemblcil  at  the  Cathedral  for  vespers,  and  it  WM 
rumnurod  that  the  Camisards  had  seiztil  upon  Nismes,  Xhc 
service  was  «top]>ed,  tbe  nobles  drew  their  swords,  the  crowd 
piled  up  the  chairs  and  benches  against  the  door,  nnd  awaitnl 
the  assault  of  the  enemy.  In  tlie  panie  Fk-rhier,  their  bishop — 
ttiD  Callintic  historian  Urue^s  is  the  authoritv  lor  the  sssrrtiun 
— ttid  notjind  himself  in  a  vondition  to  address  kisjlockt  and  he 
deleg;ited  the  dutjr  to  the  Abbe  Beaujeu,  who  discourseil  un  the 
appropriate  teit,  '  Why  are  ye  so  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? ' 
When  the  «*al  state  of  an'airs  transpired,  I''k*chier  finiahett  the 
interrupted  function.  Wjis  it  the  memory  of  his  imwortby  con- 
sternation which  induced  the  pious  bish(>|\  in  i-ommon  with  all 
the  ('athulic  chroniclers,  to  e:icuse  ttiis  act  of  barbarity  ?  *  Tba 
Protestants,*  he  says,  '  presumed  to  hold  an  assembly  at  the  vcty 
time  when  wc  were  chanting  vespers.' 

The  following  Sunday  witnessed  another  ceremony,  tbe 
description  of  which  by  an  eye-witness  is  too  chanirtiTislic  of 
the  intensity  of  the  religious  emotion  amongst  the  L'ami&anU 
to  be  omitted.  The  united  forces  of  Castanet  and  Salomon,  th« 
latter  a  famous  prophet  amongst  the  Children  of  God,  had  met 
to  celebrate  their  Kaster  Eucharist,  when  SaJomon  announced 
that  by  special  inspiration  he  was  direrted  Xn  purge  the  ranks  of 
some  unworthy  inemhtrs  who  had  imiulgcd  in  M'orldly  tuntttr- 
ments,  or  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  their  generals.  Trembling 
with  ecstatic  agitation,  hr  strode  along  the  lines  and  jminted  out 
at  the  Spirit's  bielding  those  who  were  unworthy  to  commimt- 
rate.  Great  was  the  terror  of  those  who  had  to  submit  lo  tlus 
nnlcal.  The  whole  assembly  was  melted  to  tears.  *  As  1  b«ld 
a  command  in  the  troops,'  says  VAic  Marion,  '  I  stood  at  a  little 
distance;  and  whilst  the  dread  scrutiny  pron>e<Ied  I  remained 
prostrate  in  earnest  prayer  that  I  might  not  be  amongst  the 
reJcN^ted  ones.  In  the  distress  of  my  spirit  1  shed  tears  nf  blomi, 
which  fell  in  abundance  on  my  dress  and  on  my  matchlock.' 

Abundant  proof  was  soon  to  be  forthcoming  that  tite  Caou- 
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sards  vsctc  neither  nnntnrTci:!  nnr  wpakeiird  b}*  lIiPirunqu^s(ionm|f 
submission  to  a  revulation  thry  rt'^rded  iis  tlivint!.  The  first 
six  months  ol"  Montrcvel's  command  brouf»ht  no  derisive  change 
in  the  posture  of  idairs.  The  insurrection  was  only  checked  in 
t\w  plnrt's  af'tually  (H'cupied  by  the  royalists,  and  Joani  reaped 
and  salely  {jiirncrrt^d  the  harvt'st  up  to  the  very  {j^ates  iif  Gonouillnr. 
The  Marshal  abandoneil  liimsell'  to  the  ehanns  of  the  fair  dames 
of  Languedoc,  and  even  ciiangei!  his  headquarters  from  Nisines 
to  Alais,  that  he  mif^ht  rest  in  the  arms  of  a  bcauiifnl  but  mer- 
cenary matron.  Loud  was  tlie  outcry  of  the  priesthood  at  the 
audacity  of  their  foes,  and  thiry  joined  with  Julien  and  Mont- 
revel  in  deniandinjj  more  rigorous  measures  of  repression.  A 
fragment  of  a  report  from  the  cure  of  S:iint*Germain-de-CuIberte 
Tordi  us  significant  information  upon  the  condition  of  the 
*  Ccvcnnes. 

'Saiut-Gennaia,*  he  vrritCK,  'had  been  well  onltiToted  so  long  as 
lato  Abbe  du  Chaylu's  ecmiaary  existed,  it  has  uovr  untirtly 
elspfied.  Orizac  (the  cradle  of  Urban  V.),  LLermet,  and  VUlorct, 
are  relrcata  fur  the  wouudud.  Vebrou  bad ;  iu  this  parish  oil  are  qtH. 
.  .  .  Saiut-Martin  do  Eoubans,  tht-y  nil  gone  out  of  the  way,  thoj 
are  altogether  become  abominable ;  there  is  none  that  doetb  good, 
no  not  one.' 

A  general  disarmament  was  ordered,  and  edict  followed  edict 
in  rapid  succession  and  with  increasing  severity.  On  the  10th 
of  April  Nismes  was  occupied  by  troops,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
with  the  trumpet  that  Marshal  Montrevel  forbade  any  of  the 
noHVenux  convrrtis  to  leave  their  houses  under  pain  of  death.  A 
second  Saint-Bartholomew  was  hourly  anticipated.  A  general 
devastation  of  the  di&turbc<l  districts,  and  even  an  otter  exter- 
mination of  their  inhabitants,  wag  adi'ocated  by  Lnlande,  and 
apparently  approved  by  Montrevel  and  the  bishops.  Baville 
stoutly  opposed  it.  'You  must  riire  the  malady,  he  replied, 
*  but  not  kill  the  patient  outright'  Three  parishes  were  selected 
for  vengeance — Vaunage,  Mlalet,  and  Baumane  ;  and  so  many 
of  their  inhabitants  as  they  could  capture  were  despatched,  the 
old  men  ami  the  women  to  the  dungeons  of  Salas,  the  able- 
bodicfl  to  the  galleys  of  Spain  and  America.  So  terrible  a 
measure  otdy  hcljH>d  to  swell  the  streugth  of  the  rebel  army. 
Every  man  that  could  bear  anns  in  the  condemned  villages 
loaded  his  weapon  with  a  grain  of  com  besides  its  bullet,  and 
made  for  the  Camisard  eamp. 

Still  Mimtrevel's  relentless  simkes  fell  one  after  another  upon 
the  bapltfss  Tumv^aiix  eonvertis  of  Languedoc.  A  proclamation 
(dated  May  1st,  1703)  complained  that  they  had  not  obeyed  the 
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Kings  orders  that  ther  lUouId  close  with  the  faDattcs, and  thmt- 
ened  them  with  confiscation  and  slaver^'  in  case  of  future  taxitjr. 
It  was  no  idle  menace.  A  ft'w  da^-s  later  all  f/ttt  aujtpecttd  ot 
twcntv-threc  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Nismcs  wore  seized  and 
transjHirti-d,  the  old  men  and  women  to  prison,  the  able-bodiod 
beyond  the  sea.  The  levy  of  a  horde  of  military  frpcbootcrt, 
under  the  name  of  Morcnlines,  was  next  autborued.  This  cam- 
j>any  gradually  absorbtil  all  ttie  bandits  and  scoundrels  of  the 
district,  and  their  excesses,  jirurtised  impartially  upon  friends 
and  foes,  augmented  the  existing  burden  of  intolerable!  misef^. 
A  yet  more  bloodthirsty  band,  if  that  were  possible^  was  gathered 
under  an  old  hermit,  and  by  a  monstrous  abuse  of  power  wia 
supported  by  a  lax  levied  upon  the  hyal  Protestants.  To  crown 
all,  his  Holiness  Pope  Clement  XI.,  bya  Bull  of  Mar  1st,  ITftS, 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  *  heretics  o(  the  Cevenoet,*  ' 
and  promised  'absolute  and  general  forgiveness  of  their  sins' 
to  all  who  perished  when  fighting  to  exterminate  these  rebels 
against  God  and  the  King.  How  universal  was  the  terronsni,  is  | 
exemplified  in  the  story  of  Montrevel's  most  illustrious  victim. 

Amongst  the  haiite  nobleste  of  Lnnguetinc  then?  was  no  nobler 
blood  than  that  which  flowed  in  the  vrins  of  KranQoia  IVlet, 
Baron  de  Saigas.  The  family  of  Narbonne-Pelct  bad  been 
illustrious  in  the  campaigns  of  Roderick,  the  last  Visigoth  king 
of  Spain,  had  contributed  to  the  victories  and  shared  the  rewards 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  had  been  foremost  amongst  the  Cm-  | 
saders  under  Goilfrry  de  llouilbm  beneath  the  sacretl  waIIs  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Cevenol  branch  of  this  distinguished  and 
ancient  stock,  which  had  embraced  Protestantism  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  still  maintained  a  high  position  in  court  and 
camp,  when  FraiK^ois,  the  elder  survivor  of  four  suns  who  had 
all  served,  and  of  whom  two  had  fallen,  in  the  wars  of  Louts  XIV^^ 
determined  to  abandon  a  military  life  and  to  settle  at  hU 
ancestral  home  in  Gevaudan.  Hatl  his  lot  fallen  in  happier 
times,  Dc  Saigas  would  have  been  the  beau-idcal  of  a  countij 
gentleman ;  but  his  high  and  noble  qualities  of  mind  aod 
character  were  marred  by  a  fatal  irresolution.  At  the  Rerocft- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  would  neither  fly  with  his  brotlier 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  nor  lightly  abjure  the  Reformed  faith,  nor 
stand  firmly  by  his  conviction  oi  its  truth.  In  vain  bad  his  | 
friend,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  with  kindly  violence  dragged  hint 
to  a  Catholic  church,  and  compelled  him  to  utter  a  few  sen- 
tences, which  were  interpretml  as  an  avowal  of  Romanism  ;  his 
conscience  troubled  him,  although  he  outwardly  excused  bis 
compliance  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  In  vain  did  bis  fair  young 
wife — who  refused  to  conform,  although  her  husband,  father,  and 
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brother*  had  all  submitted — urge  him  to  find  with  her  in  a 
foreign  land  an  exile's  pence  of  conscience  nnd  freedom  of 
worship  :  he  could  not  benr  to  tenr  himself  away  tnim  his  nutive 
innuntains.  Local  tradition  still  relates  how  at  length  ihr  heau- 
tiful  baroncsB,  sclectine;  the  swiftest  steed  in  the  castle  slables, 
hud  its  shoes  reversed  in  order  to  mislead  pursuit,  nnd,  leaving' 
her  hushnnd  and  six  little  ones  behind  her,  gnlhipped  ofl"  Ht 
midnight  towarils  (ienrva.  Tlie  banin  remained  in  unsuspcct- 
inp  (nmquillity  ;  but  his  sympathies  were  Renendly  known,  and 
it  began  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  Catholics  that  De  Saigas 
was  a  dangrniiis  man. 

A  characteristic  art  of  daring  ini]>rudence  on  the  part  of 
Castanet  gave  a  terrible  cohiur  to  tUvsv  suspicions.  This  Cami- 
sard  leader  was  a  vassal  of  I)e  Saigas,  and  he  thought  lie  could 
not  better  eviDcc  the  lore  and  admiration  which  he  hnd  for  his 
feudal  lord,  than  by  repeated  prophetic  cxbortations  (hat  he 
should  boldly  avow  his  faiili,  and  cost  in  his  lot  with  his  persc- 
cated  brethren.  With  the  same  purpose,  he  one  evening  des* 
patcheil  a  troop  to  bring  De  Saigas  in  honourable  custody  to  a 
religious  service  at  Vebron.  The  service  ended,  the  kindly 
baron  remained  two  hours  with  his  friendly  captors,  but  on  his 
return  home  immediately  informed  liaville  nf  the  occurrence. 
A  month  later,  when  Montrevcl  summoned  the  provincial 
nobility  to  Nismes,  I)e  Saigas  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Alarsbal,  who  rallied  bim  on  his  adventure.  *  Y'ou  must  be  on 
very  good  terms,  sir,  with  these  gentry,  for  them  to  escort  yoa  to 
their  assembly  and  bring  you  untouched  home  again.'  The 
baron  replied  with  spirit  that  his  lovahy  was  notorious  and 
heredil.^^y;  that  bis  ancestors,  his  brothers,  nnd  himself,  had  all 
iHjme  arms  for  their  sovereign ;  that  the  Due  Ap  N'oailh^s  nnd 
the  Comtc  de  Itroglie  were  his  friends.  '  Monseigncur,'  be 
added,  '  I  beg  you  will  also  be  of  tbc  number.'  Montrevel 
appeared  to  be  convinced.  He  embniced  tlie  idd  man  and  pn)- 
miscil  (no  very  dillicult  task,  nitoth  M,  Feyrat)  to  !i«  a  better 
friend  to  him  than  those  wluim  he  had  mentitmed.  tie  bade 
him  to  go  home  and  not  leave  his  own  territory  without  his 
authoritv,  to  do  his  best  to  bring  back  the  rebels  to  their 
obedience,  and  to  take  a  guard  from  Wbrnn  for  his  cbiitenu. 
At  tbc  baron^s  departure  the  Marshal  whispered  enigmatically 
to  him,  *  Da  not  trust  Julien.' 

De  Saigas  had  not  long  returned  home  when  Montrevel 
summoned  him  again  to  Nismes.  ft  was  only  a  few  days  alter 
the  murder  of  the  young  Cabirun,  and  Dc  Saigas,  afraid  to 
traverse  unprotected  a  district  where  he  was  unknown,  askc<l 
Julien  for  an  escort,  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  bnrun  determined, 
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despite  ihe  urgent  entreaties  of  bis  friends,  to  wril«  and  esduc 
himself  to  the  Slarslinl.  Julien  undeitiKik  tu  forward  and  snppoit 
— he  must  Hkely  suppressed — the  baron's  jiuufication, and  •few 
days  dt'ttT  he  treacherously  informed  De  Saigas  that  Monlmrei 
was  satisfietl.  A  month  later,  as  the  baron  was  starting  out 
hunting,  he  met  n  company  of  soldiers,  and  on  nKxignixing  tbeif 
commander,  Frefosse,  witb  lits  wonted  hospitality  gave  hiio 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  chateau.  The  ofler  was  accepted, 
and  De  Saigas  was  arrested  at  his  own  tiibic  on  the  chwge  of 
disobedience  tu  the  orders  of  the  Marshal. 

An  impenelmblc  vrll  nf  inyslrry  ciishnmtls  tlie  causes  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  so  eminent  and  so  innocent  a  victim.  He 
was  treated  from  the  iirst  with  exceptional  sererity  >  was  stripped 
of  the  money  he  required  for  his  support  during  his  imprisun- 
inent ;  was  denied  access  tit  any  of  his  friends,  and  was  oolj 
nlhiwetl  to  take  his  uicals  in  the  pnrsrna*  of  his  gaoler.  Tbe 
most  imjirohablc  charges  were  brought  a<^iu8t  bim.  He  bad 
been,  it  was  asserted,  the  prime  mover  in  the  murder  of  Da 
Chayla,  and  in  the  massacres  of  Ladcvczc  and  Fraissinet;  lir 
bad  melted  down  fifty  chalices;  he  had  received  Roland  at  his 
chateau,  and,  whilst  tlie  rebel  captain  was  recoiering  from  his 
wounds,  had  commanded  the  insui^nts  in  person.  Under 
auch  a  torrent  of  i>crjurv  and  falsehood,  all  tbe  baron's  irrcsola* 
lion  vanished  and  his  true  nobility  of  character  appean.'d.  His 
judges  were  astounded  to  find  that  nothing  could  be  proYcd 
against  him,  save  suspicions  so  idle  that  on  the  strength  oX 
them,  as  the  prisoner  maintained,  one  would  not  whip  a  sckoul- 
boy — nothing  save  his  visit  of  two  hours  to  the  rebels  at  Viibroa. 
This  was  all  that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  from  which  neither  his 
age  nor  his  rank  availed  to  screen  bim,  could  wring  fntm  him. 
But  Daville  was  his  personal  enemy,  und  his  ruin  hml  been 
predetenninral.  His  property  was  confiscated;  his  caatlo  of 
De  Saigas  was  dismantled,  and  that  of  Des  Housses  razed  lo 
the  gronnd ;  his  descontlants  were  de^adul  from  their  nobility; 
himself  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys. 

Amidst  the  scum  and  stench  of  a  convict  galley.  In  assodii- 
tion  with  the  lowrst  and  tlu*  vilest  criminals,  chained  with  fuur 
Companions  to  one  of  the  lK>nches  on  which  the  miserable  cnw 
alike  ate  and  slept,  lived  and  died  the  descendant  of  a  line  that 
coutd  vie  with  any  family  amongst  the  proudest  nobiUtjr  in 
Europe,  enjoying  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  m  nanow 
mattress  on  whidi  to  sleep,  and  a  place  on  ttir  least  £iliguuif 
hank  of  rowers.  From  the  deck  of  his  prison-ship  thr  bann 
could  discern  the  undulating  summit  of  .Mont  Aigoul,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  the  home  which  he  had  loved  so  tcntlcHy. 
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Did  tlie  sight  help  to  inspire  him  witli  the  patience  and  resigna- 
tion which  for  thirteen  years  of  foul  imprisonment  he  maiutiuned 
unbroken  ?  The  repeated  clTorts  of  many  powerful  friends  to 
obtain  his  release  were  fruitless  until  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
Xbe  regent  Orleans  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  rejoined  his  wife 
and  children  at  Geneva,  but  only  to  die  a  few  months  later  in 
their  arms. 

The  war  languished  during^  the  summer  months.  The  Marshal 
devoted  himself  to  the  society  of  his  mistress  at  Alats,  and  even 
exposed  his  men  to  needless  peril  in  his  anxiety  for  her  safety. 
Ominous  murmurs  were  heard  at  Versailles  against  his  in- 
nctivity,  and  were  fomented  by  the  partisans  of  Baville  and 
Jolien.  The  lady  herself  became  weary  of  bis  assiduity,  and 
at  last  asked  him  with  audacious  mockery,  before  a  crowd  of 
guests,  why  he  never  left  Alais,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of 
the?  fanatics?  'The  only  fanatics  I  fear,  Sylvia,'  replied  the 
old  beau,  '  are  yonr  beautiful  cyc:s.' 

Yet  the  light  tiiunt  of  his  mistress  stung  Alontrevcl  into 
octinty,  and  a  council  of  war  was  again  summoned.  The  most 
sanguinary  proposals  were  advocated  by  Jullen,  wlio  asserted 
that  nothing  short  of  the  utter  extenninatiun  of  the  hostile 
population — imni,  women,  and  children — would  avail.  After 
much  rtebate,  the  devastation  of  the  i  lautes-Cevennes  was  recom- 
mended to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Court.  Forthwith  all  the 
forges  of  Alcnde  and  Marvcjols,  of  Malzieu  and  Milhaud,  were 
get  at  work  to  weld  thousands  of  spades,  axa  and  crowbars. 
The  royalist  generals  had  their  stations  allotted  to  them.  Certain 
fixed  cities  uf  refuge  were  assignrd  and  provision  arranged  for 
the  population  of  the  doomed  parishes,  who  were  ordered  by  a 
decree  of  September  1-i,  1703,  at  once  to  repair  with  all  their 
movable  property  to  the  places  indicated,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  rebels.  In  carrying  out  this  forced  exodus  a  nuuibur 
of  adjacent  villages  were  to  be  destroyed  simultaneously,  and 
all  the  property  found  was  to  be  taken  from  its  owners,  who 
were  to  be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  the  King  would 
take  care  of  them.  The  asses,  if  there  were  an^,  were  to  be 
used  for  the  transport  of  pregnant  women  and  greybeards. 
The  district  embraced  by  the  edict  contained  -IGB  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  was  inhabited  by  18,689  Protestants. 

With  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  alarming  rumours  recalled 
Montrevei  to  Montpellicr.  Cavalier  had  burst  forth  with  a  fury 
that  carried  all  before  it.  Potelicrcs,  Saturargncs  and  Aiguevives 
were  in  tlames.  The  disclosure  of  formidable  plots  revealed  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  with  the  refugees  in  England  and  Holland, 
"  "ch  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  deserting  the  alliance  of  France, 
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had  given  his  ndhc&iun.  The  English  fleet  UQiler  Sir  Cloadetley 
Shove],  bearing  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  CevennU,  wu 
hovering  about  the  Gull'  of  Ljons.  Had  the  various  mrniben 
of  this  confedcrncv  been  animated  by  one  spirit  or  possessed  of 
adequate  splf-rcstraint — hnd  a  rnmplete  underslnnding  existrd 
bntween  the  French  Prnlestants  and  their  foreign  allies,  or  bMl 
one  master-mind  arranf^ed  and  controlled  the  widely  scattered 
elements  of  disaffection,  far-rcnching  and  important  malu 
might  have  Iteen  obtained.  Rut  the  star  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  still  in  the  ascendant.  Owing  tn  some  niisunderslanding 
or  mismanngeiiient,  llw  ICn^dish  admiral,  after  niiitin;;  in  vain 
for  the  expected  signals,  sailed  away  without  landing  his  stores. 
The  excesses  of  the  Camisards  alienate<l  the  Catholics,  who 
avowed  that  the_y  preferred  to  endure  their  present  misery  mthrr 
than  to  aimbiiie  with  men  who  were  guilty  of  sacrilege  »gain»l 
their  altars  and  their  God.  More  than  all,  the  ardour  <if  thr 
Protestants  in  the  Uouergue  could  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
broke  nut  into  premature  rebellion,  were  badly  supported  and 
speedily  cnislicd.  Thus  every  combination  failed  simulta- 
neously, and  with  them  died  out  the  tost  hopes  of  erenttwl 
success  for  the  Huguenot  cause. 

Yet  for  the  moment  the  Camisnrds  appeared  truly  formidable. 
Cavalier  made  a  bold  dash  at  Sommieres.  Castanet  and  Joani 
assailed  Vcbron  and  the  other  cities  of  refuge.  Roland  reduced 
to  ashes  Soint-Julien  des  Pnints  and  Saintc-t'ivile  d'Andorrc, 
two  retreats  of  the  Florentines.  The  work  of  devastation  was 
perilous  and  ncarisomp.  Several  of  the  devoted  parishes  were 
of  considerable  extent,  the  homestf^ads  widely  scattered  oo  the 
mountains,  and  accessible  only  by  footpaths  or  the  tracks  uf 
the  chamois.  Storms  of  wintry  rain  swept  over  the  ill-fed  and 
dishcartenrd  pionprrs,  who  desertcil  in  large  numbers  or  sickened 
from  privation,  fatigue  and  melanchnly.  Presently  leave  «nu 
granted  to  employ  tire  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  tbc  temper 
of  the  royalists,  soured  by  suffering  and  dejection,  betrayed  them 
into  lamentable  excesses.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  come  in  were  afraid  to  comply,  and  met  a  speedy 
ilrnth  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiery.  Eight  out  of  twenty-five 
l>crsims  found  at  .Solier  were  hastily  despatched  ;  ont  uf  eight 
more  who  lingered  round  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings  at  Runes, 
the  men  were  shot  and  the  women  pitilessly  scourged  ;  at 
Fraissinet  de  Lozere,  a  young  man  turned  to  lake  a  last  look 
at  the  home  of  his  childhood,  when  a  ronsket-shot  stretL'bed 
him  dead  u|H)n  its  ttiresbold. 

Meanwhile  Cavalier  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  his  counlrynien.    \ever  did  the  brilliancy 
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of  bu  bapp)-  audacity  and  consummate  generalship  as  a  par- 
tisan   leader   shine   more   conspicuously  than    at   this   jieriml. 
Disaster  upon  disaster  befel  the  royal  troops  at  Lnssan  and  at 
Nages,  at   Xers  and  at    Les   Roches  d'Auhais.      Kven    women 
fought  with  unblenching  cnurage  in  the  ranks  of  the  ('amisards. 
Poor  prophetesses,  mountrd  on  horseback — amongst  them  one* 
famous  as  La  Grande  Marie — closed  the  van  of  CaTalier'a  army 
on  its  march  to  Lussan.     A  young  girl  of  eighteen  was  the  first 
In  irad    tlic  Children  of  fiod  over  the  ramparts  <if  Nages,  as, 
waving  the  swonl  nf  a  slain  dragoon,  she  Hew  at  the  retreating 
column,    crying     '  The  sword   of   the   Lord,  and   of  Gideon  1 
in  twelve  months  2U,(K>0  men  of  iMontrcvcl's  army  had  perished 
on  the  field  or  bad  died  of  fatigue.     The  devastation  of  the 
Hautes-Cevennes    wa«    i-ompleted,    but    even  Jullen    was    con- 
strained til  aclinowledge  ihat  it  was  a  failure.     Twenty  leagues 
had  been  convertcil  into  a  tlesert  without  wxuring  peace.     The 
King,  Kays  a  Catholic  historian,  wished    to  make  this  region 
uninhabitable,    as   a    lasting  memorial   of  the  revolt,  and   his 
refusal  to  utterly  exterminate  its  population  was  an  act  of  mag- 
uaiiiinity  tcortkt/  u/  t/te  Saviour  of  the  uvjrld  !  , 

The  year  1704  oj>eiu>d  with  fresh  enormities  on  the  part  of 
the  Florentines.  It  is  sickening  to  read  the  catalogue  of  atnt- 
cities,  unrelieved  by  a  solitary  instance  nf  pity  or  remorse, 
committcU  by  these  ruffians  upon  the  disarmed  and  unoffending 
population.  The  authorities  failed  to  supply  provisions  for 
tltuse  whom  they  had  driven  into  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  when 
the  Jamisheil  wretches  fle^l  to  escape  utter  starvation,  they  were 
himted  like  wild  beasts  by  the  n)yalists,  mercilessly  shot  down 
and  hurled  into  the  Gardon.  The  hermit,  surrounded  by  a 
bodyguard  of  'soldiers  of  the  cross,'  ordered  all  prisoners 
brought  before  him  to  repeat  an  Ave  or  a  Pater  Noster  in  Latin  : 
all  who  could  not  prcmounce  this  shibboleth  were  instantly  des- 
patched before  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  who  sat  on  his  tribunal 
surrounded  by  corpses.  I'tir  such  excesses  the  Camtsards  exacted 
at  times  terrible  reprisals,  and  Cavalier's  vengeance  was  specially 
swift  and  stern  upon  offenders  who  brought  discredit  u}ion  the 
Protestant  cause.  Ruftinns,  bent  on  murder  and  pillage,  :issumctl 
the  name  uf  either  party  to  serve  their  purpose,  and  plundered 
indifferently  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

'Wenro  in  a  toiro,'  wroto  Flechier,  'whcrowo  havo  neither  lest 
nor  plwiBure.  nor  oven  coueolation.  When  the  Catholics  arc  the 
stronger,  thit  other  tdde  uipcot  to  have  Ihoir  throattt  ovit;  when  the 
fanatics  are  in  forco  near  to  ns.  the  Catholics  are  in  terrur.  T\'o 
cannot  go  150  yards  heyoud  the  walls  without  beinf{  in  danger  uf  oar 
liTOS.     \Vu  are  even  forbidden  to  walk  out  and  toko  the  air.      Xho 
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oiorciee  of  oax  religion  is  all  but  Aboliwlied  ia  throe  or  four  dioocM. 
Horror  uud  miticry  uro  uuiTOrsal.' 

The   dissatiafactmn   now   widely  felt  with   Montrevel  wu 
increased  by  his  unbounded   arrogance.     *  He    should  be  (U>- 
hononred,'  he  assrrltNl,  ^i(  he  drew  his  sword  against  a  parcrl  nl 
beg^n,   a  lot  of  jail-birds   whom  it  was    impossible  to  aoiu- 
bilatc,  as  they  issueii  rurlli  in  Bwarms  from  hrlj/    The  tnsrmoH 
of  the  bishops  and  the  noblesu  waxed  so  ominous,  that  MimU 
rerct  despatched  a  considerable  force  under  Lajonquirrc  againn 
Cavalier,  who  would  hare  gladly  avoided  a  contest,  as  hit  anor 
was  at  the  moment  wcnkened  by  the  aliscncc  of  two  brifpides  hi 
Vivarais.     But  the  sufferings  of  the  town  of  Lascoun,  wbtcb 
was  given  up  to  pillage  for  refusing  to  betray  the  routr  whidi 
the  Camisanls  had  taken,  stirred  his  blood  and  determined  him 
to   stand    his   ground.      After   a    short    and    spirited    add^-tl. 
received  with  genera!  acclamation,  the    ranks  fell  upon  ilmr 
knees,  and   their  general  offcrc<l  up   the   battle  prayer  i>f  d»e 
Children  of  God.     By  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  men  on  the 
field  of  battle — which  bore  the  prophetic  name  of  the  *Oes«n- 
fields    of    Mars' — Cavalier   drew    the    royalist    army    into   aa| 
ambuscade,  and  almost  annihilated  it.     A  score  of  officers  wrre] 
surrounded  by  the  Camtsards,  when  Cavalier,  bidding  his  roraj 
to  cease  firing,  cried  out  to  tUcm  :  '  Gentlemen,  give  in :  yan!^ 
shall   have   honourable  treatment      My   father  is  a  prisoner 
Nismes,  and  you  shall  obtain  his  liberation.*     They  scorned 
yield    Iheir   swoi-ds    to   a   peasant,   and   all   without   eiception^ 
perished.     Four  hundred  and  fifty  f^H  on  the  side  of  the  Calbr 
lies,  less  than  twenty  on  that  of  the  Camisards.     A  few  dayi 
later,  another  division   of  Montrevel's  army  narrowly  esca| 
the  like  destrm-tion  by  Roland  at  Salindres. 

With  the  victories  at  Devois  de  Mnrtignargues  and  Salindi 
the  fortunes  of  the  Camisanls  attained  their  zenith  ;  they  wet 
destinc<I  rapidly  to  fall  to  their  nadir.  For  the  moment  grea 
was  the  consternation  in  Languetloc  and  at  Versailles.  Tht 
King  peremptorily  recalled  Montrevel,  and  evinced  his  sense  nF 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis  by  nppiinting  the  first  general  in 
France  to  succeetl  him.  By  a  whimsical  caprice  of  fortune, 
Montrevel  on  bis  departure  inflicted  move  serious  injury  on  tb« 
insurgents  than  during  the  whole  period  of  his  command, 
learned  that  Cavalier  had  formed  an  audacious  project  to  sni 
and  carrj'  him  off  on  his  way  to  Nismcs,  and  accordingly 
out  that  he  proposed  travelling  iu  his  coach,  with  only  a 
body-guard.  Having  started  in  this  fashion,  he  mounted  hil 
horse  at  a  little  distance,  and  joined  his  army,  wtuch  bad  been 
so  disposed  as  completely  to  encircle  the  enemy.     Never  had, 
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Cnvniier  commandetl  so  well  appoiated  and  numerous  a  force  ns 
the  900  infantry  and  300  cavalry  which  on  the  I6th  of  April 
were  cunfiflrntly  awaiting  the  order  to  seize  the  Marshal,  wlien 
the  rojalists  unexpec'tetllv  hurst  upon  them.  The  Cainitiards 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  sidos,  and  thoir  only  hope  of  escape  was 
by  breaking  through  line  after  Unc  of  an  enemy  sixfold  their 
number.  In  vain  did  Catinat  make  a  cavalry  charge  wjth  his 
wonted  impetuosity.  In  vain  did  the  prophet  Daniel  (tui,with 
fire  or  six  prophetesses,  call  on  God  from  an  adjacent  bill-top 
with  uplifted  hands,  like  Moses  on  Kcphidim,  to  cause  the  son 
of  Satan  to  fall  before  thrin.  To  avoid  recognition,  Cavalier 
had  to  strip  off  his  magnificent  dress.  '  Children,'  he  cried,  '  if 
we  lack  s|tirit  now,  we  arc  taken  and  hroken  on  the  wheel : 
close  your  ranks,  and  fiilldw  me.*  A  Irooper  seized  his  bridle, 
when  a  blow  struck  ofl*  the  assailant's  hand  und  set  him  free. 
A  second  dragoon  grasjied  him  from  behind  ;  Cavalier  turned 
and  shot   him  down.     By  a  fierce  struggle  the  first  line  was 

{(Qssed,  but  a  second  barred  the  way  :  only  by  the  bridge  of 
losni  was  exit  possible,  and  the  royalists  held  it  in  strong 
force.  Calinat  and  Uavanel  had  furcetl  their  way  over,  bat  the 
enemy  were  now  concentrated  on  the  spot,  and  escape  seemed 
hopeless,  when  Cavalier's  brother,  a  boy  of  ten,  dashed  up  on 
his  white  pony.  '  Children  of  God,'  he  cried,  '  where  arc  yott 
going?  Line  the  hanks,  charge  the  enemy,  and  cover  my 
brother's  retreat.*  The  ground  was  contested  inch  by  inch, 
until  Cavalier,  who  hiul  two  horses  killed  uuder  him,  cut  his 
way  through,  and  night  shnmiled  him  from  further  pursuit. 
The  battle  had  lasted  from  soon  after  daybreak  until  nightfall, 
and  B  thousand  men  lay  scattered  over  the  wide  area  of  the 
fight.  The  corpses  of  three  prophetesses  were  found  beside 
their  brethren,  iif  whom  TjOO  had  |icrished.  Not  one  teas  taken 
prisvmr.  On  learning  the  L-hmucter  of  the  manoeuvres  by  which 
Cavalier  had  extricated  his  army,  Villars  could  nut  repress  his 
admiration.     Indeed,  he  said,  it  was  worthy  of  C.Tsar. 

VViih  the  arrival  of  Villars  on  the  scene  the  interest  of  tho 
Camisanl  epic  rapidly  declines.  Disasters  at  Euzet,  at  Saint- 
Sehastien,  and  nt  Pont  Montvert,  followed  hard  upon  the  fatal 
day  of  Nages.  The  cavern-magazines  of  the  Camisanis  were 
discovered,  their  resources  exhausted,  their  forces  demoralized. 
Villars,  anaiious  to  conclude  a  wearisome  conflict,  that  he  might 
be  free  to  act  on  a  more  conspicuous  field,  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  suggestions  of  Baron  D'AigalUers,  that  he  shouhl  try  to  win 
over  the  insurgents ;  and  Cavalier  not  only  listened  to  his  pro- 
po«&Is,  but  thought  to  induce  his  brethren  to  share  his  views. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  negociations,  which 
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resulted  in  the  so-cnllcd  Treaty  of  Nismca.  Much  obscmity 
overshfulows  the  authenticity  of  this  tlocumrni,  Imt  its  tprmsarr 
Mcnticnl  with  ihiKtr  subsequently  offered  to  Kniand.  Librrtr 
of  conscionci^  throughout  I..-iniTUf>dnc,  with  permission  to  marl 
for  worship  except  in  fortified  towns,  besides  the  libi^rattoQ  uf 
all  Protestants  iinpris»ne«l  or  sent  to  the  g'alleys  ainee  'the 
Revocation,*  and  licence  to  the  religious  exile's  to  return  bunr, 
«ith  n-storation  of  their  property  and  civil  rights — these  aru) 
some  minor  concessions  were  granted.  The  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  to  hold  MontpelUer  ind 
other  towns  as  places  of  surety,  was  refused.  A  colonel's  com- 
mission was  otiered  Cavalier,  and  the  rank  of  captain  tii  fau 
brave  hoy-brolhcr,  in  a  regiiiu-iit  to  be  composed  of  Camisards, 
which  should  serre  with  the  French  army  in  Spain  anil 
Portugal. 

VioicDt  rcmonstrnnces   and   recriminations  broke  out  wbesi 
these  conditions  were  announced.    Nothing  short  of  the  retun> 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nuntea  would  satisfy  Roland  and  thn  fiertrr 
spirits.     History  presents  few  more  tragic  contrasts  than  tlwl 
which  is  displaved  in  the  opposite  fortunes  of  the  two  grati 
Camisard  generals.     At  Calvisson  and  at  Nismes  Coralier  «u 
feted  by  crowds  who  llockcfl  to  idolize  him  as  a  preacher  and  s 
hero.     Throe  months  later  the  corpse  of  Roland,  who  had  bem 
perfidiously  betrayed,  and  died  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  was 
dragged    all   day    through    the    streets   which   bad    «o    latelrj 
resounded  with  plaudits  for  his  comrade.     On  a  calm  review  m 
Cavalier's  position,  the  verdict  seems  to  us  not  a   little  harsbl 
which    condemns    a    capitulation    which    he    negociated    with 
singul.ir  goiMl  faith  and  upheld  with  unblenching  courage,  00 
terms  surely  not  dishonourable  to  a  conquereil  subject  from  thtfi 
proudest  monarrli  in  Europe.     In  after  years  Cavalier  alwavsj 
spoke  of  his  conduct  in  ttus  matter  with' regret.     *  I  was  bat' 
child,  and  had  no  one  to  advise  me.'     The  result,  however,  tonal 
shonrtl  that  be  harl  rightly  estimated  the  actual  state  of  k&in.] 
With  the  death  of  Roland  the  Cevcnol  revolt  was  at  an  end. 

Yet    we    cannot    help    rrgretling    Cavalier's    submission.     Itj 
mars  the  artistic  unity  of  a  history  unique  in  its  singleoesa  of 
purpose  and  of  action.      Instead  uf  a  complicated  pattern  worenj 
by  tangled  threads  of  mingled  and   inconsistent   motive, 
narrative  of  the  {Jevenol    revolt    portrays  the   influence  of 
dominant  conviction,  which  Bl]surt>rd  tiie  whole   nntarr  of 
subjects.     From   the  grovelling  ilelails  of  pcttv  diplomacy  aoil] 

f personal  antipathies  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV'.,  from  the  cul-1 
ision  of  small  antag<mistic  interests  revealed  in  the  nages  of 
Siint-Simon,  from  the  throng  of  dandies  decked  out  ai  wairion, 
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and  prelates  steeped  to  the  lips  in  intrigue,  which  justlcd  the 
statesmen  and  generals  at  Versailles — where  every  one  wore 
a  mask,  and  none  could  trust  his  closest  friend  without  resen-e 
— it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  straightforwardness  resulting  from 
loftiness  of  purpose,  even  though  at  times  it  might  strain  the 
mind  unduly,  or  was  occasionally  developed  in  extravagant 
forms.  It  is  easy  to  brand  such  startling  singleness  of  aim 
as  fanaticism — a  term  which,  as  M.  Michelet  observes,  explains 
nothing.  Apart  from  all  hysterical  manifestations,  wc  assert 
for  the  faith  of  the  Camisards  what  a  modern  writer*  claims  for 
the  first  converts  to  English  Methodism  : 

*  The  supernatural  atmosphere  of  miraclos,  judgments  and  iuspira- 
tions,  in  which  it  moved,  invested  the  most  prosaic  life  with  a  halo 
of  romance.  The  doctrines  it  taught,  the  theory  of  life  it  cnforcci), 
proved  capable  of  nrousing  in  masses  of  men  an  enthusiasm  of  pioty 
which  was  hardly  surpassed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.' 

The  story  will  never  lose  its  fascination  for  those  who  cnn 
recognize  under  a  strange  exterior  and  most  exceptional  condi- 
tions the  sterling  qualities  of  self-sacrifice,  fortitude,  and  truth. 
If,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  insists,  the  presence  of  a  mystical 
element  is  the  mark  of  all  lofty  imaginations — if  the  greatest 
poet  is  he  who  feels  most  deeply  and  habitually  that  we  are  but 
atoms  in  the  boundless  abysses  of  space  and  time — if  capacity 
for  passing  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  is  the  greatest  endow- 
ment of  the  Shakespeares  and  Dantes — who  that  rightly  reads 
the  story  of  lives  so  spent  and  death  so  welcomed,  through  the 
realization  of  '  Him  who  is  invisible,*  shall  deny  that  capacity 
to  the  peasant  band  of  Protestants  who  maintained  so  gallantly 
the  struggle  in  the  Cevennes  ? 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Die  Ausgrahunqen  za  Ohjmpia.     Von  E.  Curtius, 
u.  a.     I.-IV.     Berlin,  1876-80. 

2.  Die   Gymnastik   und  Agonistik  der  Hellcnen.      Von    J.    H. 
Krause.      Leipzig,  1841. 

3.  Ohjmpia.     Von  J.  H.  Krause.     Wien,  1838. 

IN  order  that  the  study  of  History  may  duly  fulfil  its  mission 
in  enlarging  the  ideas  and  widening  the  charity  of  man- 
kind, it  is  essential  that  both  the  writers  and  the  readers  of 
historical  works  should  use  the  imagination  not  less  than  the 
intellect   and   the   memory.       It  is   not   enough   to   study  the 
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chronicles  of  past  iliifs ;  what  wc  want  is  to  re-live  the  lib 
of  past  da}'s;  to  s^mpathiitf*  wltti  the  hopes  and  fears,  to  shut 
the  beliefs  and  the  sentiments,  of  the  a;*e  and  the  country  uhtdi 
\rc  make  our  study  ;  to  image  to  ourselves  its  daily  life ;  to  fall 
into  its  ways  of  thinking. 

The  historical  training  of  the  imagination  is  a  long-  utd 
laborious  task.  Nor  can  it  crer  he  completed  hy  the  study  'if  i 
documents  an<l  of  literature  ;  though  these,  of  course,  have  tbrir 
place  ill  the  curriculum.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that  tbe 
imagination  should  be  approacbcrd  through  ihc  scnst-s.  yff 
must  not  only  read,  hut  feel  and  see.  Thus,  tJierc  are  only  two 
methods  hy  which  it  is  possible  adequately  to  carry  the  imagina- 
tion through  past  episude-s  of  history.  One  is  to  study  in 
museums  the  material  relics — the  corpses,  so  to  speak — left  br 
those  episodes ;  the  other  is  to  visit  their  graves — the  kcom 
where  those  rpistHh-s  took  place — and  there  follow  with  pstienc* 
.iiid  rererence  their  details. 

It  is  most  rf>rtunatc  when  these  methcMls  ran  lie  romhlned  ; 
when  in  visiting  the  scene  of  great  events  we  see  aUu  on  all 
aides  traces  of  their  course  and  results  of  their  enerjry*  This  is 
now  the  case  at  Olyrapia.  The  result  of  the  excavations  carried 
on  there  at  great  cost  and  with  suprem«r  di$inten*stedtir^s  by  ihr 
(irrman  {leople  has  bcrn  to  enable  the  trarrller  at  r)lvtnpia  not 
iinly  tu  study  the  srenc  of  the  greatest  of  Cin^k  athlettr  festirals, 
but  to  trace  the  celebration  from  hour  to  hour  and  frum  point  to 
point.  He  not  only  sees  the  bill  of  Crooion,  where  the  spectaton 
crowded,  wades  through  Olympic  dust,  and  feels  the  sun  of 
Olympia  beat  un  his  head ;  hut  lie  enn  wander  on  the  ihreshald 
of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  pass  from  building  to  building  iu  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  Attis,  and  stand  nt  the  starting-point  of 
the  runners  in  the  Stadium.  Taking  the  guide-book  ol  the  old 
Greek  traveller  Pausanias  in  our  hand,  H-e  can  follow  in  his 
steps;  and  out  of  broken  pillars,  truncatinl  pedestals,  one]  the 
foundations  of  demolished  buildings,  we  can  etmjure  forth  the 
beautiful  Olympia  of  old,  with  its  glorious  temples,  its  rowsoT 
altars,  its  statues  of  gods  and  the  grnllike  men  who  c>om)uered 
in  the  games,  its  treasuries  full  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  and 
the  richest  spoils  of  war.  And  we  can  people  the  solitude  with 
the  combatants  and  with  ths  spectators,  a  crowd  filled  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  place  and  with  delight  in  manly  contests;  a 
crowd  over  whom  emotions  swept  as  rapidly  as  the  chariots 
through  the  hippo<lrome,  and  who  were  ever  breaking  out  intaj 
wild  cries  of  delight  or  loud  shouts  of  scorn  and  derision.  Wo 
can  see  the  bestowal  of  the  crowns  of  wihl  olive,  and  can  hear 
the  heralds  recite  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  victorious. 
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Searociv  any  chapu>r  of  Greok  htstorr  is  of  more  interest,  or 
coQtaias  more  instruction  for  iniHl^rn  rnailrrs,  than  that  which 
records  the  rise  and  the  fall  uf  Greek  athUtic  sporU.  The 
chapter  is  a  short  one.  The  bloom  of  all  the  promising  institti* 
fions  of  Greece  was  short.  Abuse  soon  succeeded  use ;  v:l<x%s 
supervened  on  nKwicrnlion;  and  the  same  causes  which  had 
made  the  greatness  of  the  petiplc,  in  inntters  athletic  as  in  other 
mattersi,  also  caused  its  decline  and  eclipse. 

So  lon^  as  Greece  lived  at  all,  and  education  in  anr  way 
embodied  national  ideas,  the  physical  training  of  the  body  was 
mncb  regarded.  An  harmonious  development  of  body  and  mind 
was  sought  in  nil  systems  of  training;  and  an  erect  carriage, 
Well-turned  limbs,  and  activity  of  movement,  were  considered  as 
necessary  to  the  gentleman  as  modesty  and  good  sense.  From 
their  earliest  years  the  boys  frequented  not  only  the  house  of 
the  teacher  who  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  the 
palopstm  of  the  athlete  who  carefully  trtiined  their  bodies  with 
various  exercises.  The  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers,  when 
they  discussed  ideal  possibilities  in  education,  never  dreamed  of 
nef^lectinj?  its  more  corporeal  side.  Aristotle  maintained  that 
gymnastic  training  ought  to  begin  earlier  than  that  of  the  mind  ; 
and  Plato,  in  the  *  Laws,'  advocated  the  system  of  restricting 
boys  to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasinm  until  their  tenth  year, 
anil  only  allowing  them  to  take  up  letters  when  their  pliysical 
frame  was  aireatly  fnnnrd.  As  the  boys  grew  older,  they  fre- 
queatcd  new  places  of  training,  and  learned  new  exercises. 
The  ball  and  the  hoop  gave  way  to  the  discu*  and  wrestling ; 
but  no  Greek  youth  at  any  stage  of  his  life  would  pass  a  day 
without  devoting  some  hours  at  least  to  systematic  development 
of  his  body.  On  the  banks  of  some  pleasant  stream,  and  beneath 
the  shade  of  groves  of  platanus,  were  the  early  pala?slrag  of  the 
Greeks.  Here  in  the  open  air  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
the  men  and  the  lads  contended  one  with  the  other  in  mimic 
contest,  or  <ieduloustv  set  themselves  to  overconie  any  physical 
defect  or  awkwardnt^ss  of  person.  HetL*  all,  except  the  classes 
who  were  bound  by  sordid  necessity  to  the  market  or  the  work- 
shop, met  in  the  afternoon  to  gain  an  appetite  for  dinner,  and 
uy  mix  with  the  circle  of  their  friends  in  talking,  in  running, 
in  leaping,  or  in  enjoving  the  most  brauttful  uf  all  sights, 
that  of  the  healthy  human  ImmIv  in  vigorous  action.  Grave  and 
elderly  men,  generals,  prie&tx,  and  magistrates,  were  not  too  sliflf 
or  too  dignified  to  lay  aside  their  clothes  and  enter  the  stadium 
or  the  wrcstling-^ng.  Ami  in  this  pure  democracy  of  the 
palvstra  lie  was  king,  who  was  in  j>rr$on  most  beautiful   nml 
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fittest  in  the  rarious  cuntests ;  be  alone  was  despised  who  was 
mean  in  body  or  w»ntiii|;  in  viictfiy  fur  tbe  conflict. 

To  lUe    life  of  the   piiliestra   a    new   meaning  Hnd   aim  wu 
given   b^  the   establishment  of  the   great  othletic  festirali  of 
Greece.     Even  in  heroic  times  there  hnd  been,  on   the  death  of 
a  chief,  funereal  s)>0Tts  wherein  bia  companions  in  nmu  di>> 
playc<l  their  strength  and  activity.     Homer's  hett>es  ttimpete  Id 
runniiiff,  wrestling,  and  the  driving  of  chariots.      Peleus  tm- 
quished  his  contemporaries   in  wrestling  and  the   pcutathlnm, 
and  Milanion  won  Atnlanta  by  his  swil'lness  of  foot.     But  the 
introduction  of  tbe  great  festivals  at  stnted  times  brooght  system 
into  athletic  contests.     Now  athletes  from  the  farthest  ends  of 
tbe  Hellenic  world  could  be  sure  of  meeting  formidable  coai- 
pctitors,  and   had   a  rh.ince  of  trying   tor  tlie  cbanipionsbip  of 
Hellas.      At  first  men  rontendcd  at  Olympin  in   running  00I5, 
a  fact  which  mnkcs  it  seem  likely  that  ihe  sports  of  the  hennc 
age  wore  somewhat  out  of  use  ;  but,  before  long,  wrestling,  the 
pentathlum,  and  other  contests  were  added. 

The  ideas  of  ibc  diflcrent  races  and  cities  of  Greecr  of  arenr 
varied  as  to  tlie  nature  of  physical  perfrction  and  the  objects  of 
gymnastic  training.  With  the  Sp:irtnns  endurance  and  buJ- 
iiess  WLTc  most  highly  thought  uf ;  among  llie  luniuns  grace  and 
symmetry  were  worshipped.  The  Hceotians  cultivated  wrestlinf 
in  a  marked  manner.  Croton  was  noted  for  the  great  statnre 
and  force  of  ber  athletes  ;  jtgina  tent  forth  men  highly  skilled 
in  pugilism,  Hut,  setting  aside  these  minor  difTerences,  we 
may  find  some  distinctive  fr.-itures  which  specially  marked  the 
athletics  of  tbe  Greeks  in  general. 

The  most  striking  uf  these,  and  indeed  the  key  to  them  nJl, 
was  the  custom  of  complete  nudity  during  exercise.  Ruanrrii, 
wrestlers,  Icapers,  and  U>xcrs,  whether  practising  among  tKem- 
selves  or  ]>erfurming  at  the  games  beneath  the  eyes  of  assembled 
multitudes,  diveslett  themselves  of  every  shred  of  clothing. 
Over  and  over  again  wc  find  it  mentioned  by  tbe  writers  aa  on» 
of  the  marks  of  distinction  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  that, 
while  the  latter  were  ushiuned  to  show  themstdves  naked,  a  true- 
Hellene  thought  no  shame  uf  doing  so.  This  was  a  result 
brDU;:ht  about  by  gymnastic  training.  Uut  when  it  was  esta- 
blished it  seemed,  to  every  true  Greek,  part  of  the  order  of  aatarr. 
Tbe  Lydians,  Herodotus  nolvcty-  remarks,  are  ashamed  to  bo 
seen  naked,  even  (be  men  of  them.  Not  long  ago,  says  Ptati 
the  Gr€?eks  thought,  just  like  the  barlMirinns,  that  it  was  a  shame- 
and  an  absunilty  for  a  man  to  appear  naked.  The  rerv  6fSl 
thing,  says  Solon  in  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  an  athlete  If 
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to  learn,  is  to  expose  hU  uuprotectcd  bodj'  to  a\\  kinds  of  wcnthor. 
Such  exposure  was  made  more  possible  by  a  free  use  of  oil,  wbich 
the  Orci'k  dnilv  rubbed  into  every  part  of  bis  body,  and  wbicli 
probably  had  ihe  eflt-ct  not  only  of  prutccling  its  surface  against 
sun  and  wind^  but  of  diminishing  the  flow  of  perspiration  and 
of  rendering  the  joints  supple  and  elastic.  Over  the  oil  was 
sprinkled  fine  sand,  >vhich  bad  a  detergent  eETect.  Baths  too 
were  greatly  used  in  the  Greek  gymnasia — not  ivann  baths  so 
much  until  late  times,  but  frequent  cold  plunges  in  the  river  and 
douches  beneath  a  fountain. 

Surb  tmining  must  have  had  ,1  wondrous  eflect  in  rendering 
the  b'Kly  hardy  and  healthy,  and  the  skin  soft  and  supple.  This 
question,  however,  we  leave  to  physicians,  and  speak  only  of 
the  outward  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the  life.  The  first 
result  would  be  ruddiness  of  body.  When  Agesilaus  stripped 
his  Persian  prisoners,  their  white  bodies  caused  the  utmost 
ridicule  among  the  bronzed  Greek  soldiers,  who  looked  on 
them  as  on  woincn  brought  up  delicately  in  bouses.  In  (^rcck 
paintings  the  bodies  of  women  arc  rendered  by  white  colour, 
but  those  of  men  arc  red,  and  this  no  doabt  only  reproduces 
the  facts  of  daily  life.  Ami  with  ruddiness  there  was  joined 
the  utmost  symmetry.  Gnic-(!  and  rbythui  of  movement  and 
form  aroustil  enlliusiastii:  admiration  wherever  Greek  men 
practised  together.  This,  all  strove  to  imitate,  all  looked  for  in 
friend  and  connection,  all  desired  to  perpetuate.  Statues  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  vigorous  men,  of  victorious  athletes  in 
pEUlicuUr,  weve  erected  by  the  hundred  and  thousand,  not  nt 
Olympia  itidy,  but  in  every  city  of  Greece.  Of  these  n  small 
remnant  remains  to  testify  to  us  of  Grcrrk  physical  perfection. 
Modern  sculptors  sigh  in  vain  fur  models  which  can  compare 
with  them  ;  in  the  gymnastic  rooms  at  our  Universities  we  see 
no  forms  so  powerful,  yet  so  well-balancetl  and  light.  Vet 
Galeu  states  that  in  his  day  many  of  the  young  men  were  nut 
inferior  in  physi<|ue  to  the  statues  of  great  sculptors. 

It  is  this  habit  of  constantiv  watching  the  beautiful  and 
powerful  bodies  of  athletes  in  every  attitude  and  In  every  kind 
of  exercise,  which  accounts  for  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek  nature.  It  accounts  for  the  unrivalled  excellenee  of 
their  sculptun*;  they  had  not  to  copy  in  n  studio  the  limbs  of 
a  single  unsatisfactory  model,  hut  wlto  able  by  comparison 
of  form  with  form  daily  to  grow  in  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
the  human  frame,  and  daily  to  raise  their  standard  ns  to  the 
possibilities  of  human  perfection.  The  shapes  tti  men  became 
as  familiar  to  sculptor  and  painter  as  those  of  the  sheep  to  a 
lepherd  or  thosi-  \ii  horses  to  a  groom.     Thest*  artists  became 
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intoxirated  with  th<>  faeautr  of  men,  until  crcry  force  of  naloTT 
presented  itself  to  them  under  a  human  aspect :  until  al!  their 
decoration  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  human  forms;  luj, 
even  abstract  qualities,  ovcnts,  and  places,  seemed  to  clothe 
themselves  wilh  flc«h  and  bloml. 

There  is  aimthi-r  aspect  in  which  we  may  regard  Greek 
athletic  sports,  that  is  as  ft  tratning^  fnr  war.  Snmc  nf  tlie 
contests  were  ol"  a  distinctly  warlike  character,  such  a«  nmning 
n  race  with  a  shield  on  one's  arm,  and  such  as  hurling  the 
spear.  And  in  days  wlirn  man  clashetl  against  man  ant)  o  duel 
often  ended  in  a  perstmal  grapple,  it  was  no  mean  advantage 
to  be  a  good  wre&tler.  Plutarch  nttrihutes  the  victorv  of  the 
Thebans  at  Leucira  to  their  supcrioritv  in  wrcsllinj;  to  the 
LarediPmonians,  wrrstling  bring- a  special  art  of  the  TWotians. 
Ind(*c<l,  if  we  examine  any  one  of  the  numernus  friezes  fn»m 
Greek  temples  wliii-h  represent  groups  of  6ghters,  we  may  sw- 
at once  how  much  the  victory  depended  on  personal  force  ud 
ag^ility. 

The  most  learned  and  la!M>rious  of  the  German  writers  oo  thi" 
Greek   games.   Dr.    Krause,   concludes    bis  work   with    a    coni- 
parlson   between   ancient  and  modern  athletic  sports,  resullinj;   A 
in  the  claim  of  immense  superiority  in  the  Greeks  over  any   m 
moderns.      But    Or.  Krause'*  standard  of   modem  proficieacr 
was  that  of  the  German  Turnvereins  of  forty  years  ago.      It  if  h 
since  that  time  that  athletic  contests  very  closely  resembling  H 
those  of  the  Greeks  have  been  intmduccd  in  our  English  citln, 
and  espect.illv  have  taken  deep   n)ot  at  our  Universtlies.     An 
able  writer,  gifted  with  more  talent  than  patience,  Mr.  Mahafly,*  fl 
lias  more  recently  compared  our  English  athletics  with  those  tJ™ 
Olympia  and  the  Isthmus,  and  decided  far  more  favourably  for 
the  motlerns.     The  proficiency  of  modern  athletes  may  be  teited  h 
by  any  one  who  will  pass  a  day  at  Fenners  or  Lillie  Bridgr.  f 
Hut  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  estimate  properly  the  skill  of  the 
<ireeks  in  this  matter,  and  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Mahaffy  t.ikM  by 
far  loo  mean  a  view  of  it.      In  some  matters  he  is  distinctly 
unjust.     Thus,  he  tries  to  show  that  Greek  pugilists  did  not 
bit  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  quotes  a  passage  nf  Virgil 
in  support  of  this  view  :  adducing  also  the  supposed  fact  tbat 
it    M'as    the    cars    of   (ireek    bnxer^,   anil    not    their   naurs  and 
cheeks,  which  sufTeretl  in  their  encounters.     But  Virgil  knew 
very  little   about    Greek   athletics;    and   it  would  be  easy  tj» 
adduco  several   passaje*   from   ancient  Writers  which   show  that 
Greek  buxcrs  attacked  nose  and  mouth  not  less  than  other  pvts 
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of  the  face.  Tiic  battcnnl  ears  belonged  to  pancratiasts  rather 
than  boxers.  On  vases  wr  set'  n'presnntations  of  Ihixofs  standing;' 
ane  against  another  in  well-balanced  attitudes,  their  hrads 
thrown  back  and  their  arras  vrell  advanced  ;  and  unless  the 
pbysiqne  of  the  combn,tant^  is  very  falsely  depicted,  their  blows 
mait  hare  been  delivered  with  immense  force.  Mr.  MnhaH'v 
ridicules  the  talcs  of  Greek  prowess  in  leapinjif,  and  certainly 
wi-'  are  driven  into  scepticism  when  we  hear  of  Phayllus  cleartn;|^ 
fiftv  feet  at  a  bound,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
ancients  bad  studied  the  theory  of  leaping  more  tb.iu  we,  and 
were  able  by  means  of  the  weights  which  they  held  in  their 
hands  to  propel  their  bodies  for  considerabledtsianccs.  During 
the  recent  excavations  one  curious  memorial  of  Greek  prowess 
has  come  to  light  at  Olvnipia — an  oval  mass  of  rock  two  feet 
in  length  and  one  in  dejitli,  wliich  bears  an  inscription  testify- 
ing that  one  IBvbon  raised  it  with  one  hand  above  his  bead  ami 
burled  it — whither  we  cannot  clearly  make  out.  Nor  is  them 
reason  to  doubt  the  stock  stories  of  Pausanias  about  the  Olympic 
victors,  hnw  Pulydamas  strangled  a  lion  with  his  hare  arms, 
and  with  one  hand  held  Imek  a  chtiriot  from  starting,  though 
the  charioteer  used  his  whip;  or  liow  Milo  earrieil  liis  own 
statae  of  bronze  into  the  Altis,  and  would  hold  in  his  hand 
a  pomegranate  so  strongty  yet  so  lightly  that  no  man  could 
make  him  either  let  it  go  or  crush  it. 

In  fact,  in  the  matter  of  athletic  sports  our  more  complicated 
civilization  gives  us  no  advantage.  Red  Indians  run  as  fast  as 
Knglish  professionals,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguiKhci) 
pugilists  have  been  negroes.  In  these  matters  four  things  alone, 
give  success— strength,  address,  science,  and  practice.  All  four 
of  these  the  Greeks  united  in  the  highest  degree.  Bodily 
forms  such  as  theirs  must  have  Ijeen  admirahlv  adapted  for 
*very  exploit,  whether  of  force,  activity,  or  endurance.  They 
lived  in  the  open  air,  had  no  sedentary  employment,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  reading  of  any  kind,  or  that  study 
which  is  destruction  tn  an  athlete,  prartisc<l  for  hours  every 
day,  and  bad  the  utmost  inducement  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  perfection.  So  the  mass  of  their  young  men  reached, 
during  the  best  age  of  Greek  history,  a  stage  of  physical  prowess 
and  perfection  which  has  probably  never  been  attained  in  any 
other  age  or  country. 

Once  in  every  four  years  the  heralds  from  Elis  proclaimed 
through  all  the  cities  of  Greece  a  sacred  truce  which  was  to  last 
for  a  month.  In  the  midst  of  that  month,  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  sixteenth  day,  was  the  great  athletic  festival  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.     The  earlier  and  the  later  days  of  the  month  were 
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occupied  with  tlte  juurney  to  the  spot  and  the  return  bom««ri>4. 
War,  business,  and  pleasure,  were  alike  stavetl ;  nod  the  rcwli 
leading:  to  Oljcnpin  were  daily  more  and  more  tbr(ing«i  wilb  ■ 
mingled  crowd.  Woe  to  the  man  who  molests  one  of  the  pU* 
grims  of  the  Deity  on  his  sacred  journey  I  Zeus,  the  protfctat 
of  strangers,  will  guard  his  votaries,  and  seven?  judgments  iron 
Heaven  will  dog  the  &teps  of  the  sacrilegious  oflendcr  dnrioj 
life  or  drag"  bim  to  an  early  grave. 

We  are  accustomed  tu  think  of  tbc  Greeks  as  all  alike  ;  yrt  it 
is  certain   that   the   sj>cclators  who  watched  the  crowds  pouring 
towards  Olympia  along  the  road  which  passed  up  tbv  Alplietu 
into  Arcadia,  or  that  which  led  to   llie  sacred  port  of  PheU, 
witncsse<l  wide  diiTcrences   of  ivpe  and  of  dress.     From  all  the 
shores  of  tbc  Meditcrranenn  and  the  Euxine  Seas  the  Grtwk 
colonies  sent  deputations  to  n*prvscnt  thrm  at  the  games,  to  hm 
offerings  to  the  temple,  and  to  perform  tiacriHees  on  their  Iwhslf. 
And  the  Greeks  readily  took  a  tinge  from  the  land  wherein  tber 
dwell.     There  were  dwellers  on  the  northern  shoro  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  whom  constant  intercourse  and  frequent  intcrmania^ 
with  their  Scythian  neighbours  gave  almost  the  aspect  of  nomads; 
and  colonists  from  Massilia,  who  in  dress  and  language  wrrej 
half  Gauls,     There  were  people  of  Cyrene,  with  the  hot   bt< 
and    (lark    compIeiLion    of   Africa,    and    oriental    lonians    witfc, 
trailing   robes   and    efleminate    airs.     There   were   rude    pirUSl 
from  Acarnania,  and  delicate  sensualists  from  Cyprus.    And  out 
only  were   various   climates  and  diilcrcnt  stages  of  cjvilizaltnti'D 
represented,  but  all  social  classes  and  alt  occupations.      The  riil 
Tode  no   horseback,    with   a    train    of  slaves   followiog,  or  wi 
gently  transjiorteil  in  a  litter  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  bearen; 
the  poor  marched  in  troops,  carrying  their  frugal  provisions  will 
them.     Here   might  be  seen  a  merchant  with  a  large   stoi'k 
oriental  draperies,  or  of  worksof  art  adapted  for  votive  purp<t 
of  which  he   hoped  to  dispose  during  the  festival  ;   there,  a 
eager  tu  recite  his  verses  amid  tlie  throng,  or  a  musician  carryini 
bis  precious  lyre  with  him.    Here  was  a  statuary,  with  his  copper- 
smiths, hoping  to  secure  orders  for  statues  of  victors  ;   there  a 
gymnastic  trainer,  eager  to  lenm  the  latest  fashion  in  wrvstlio|r, 
or  to  watch  the  prowess  of  a  former  pupil.     Manv  would  come  to 
fulfil  a  vow   undertaken  at   sninn  time  of  sorrow  or  aickuMt, 
many    to  consult  the   various  uracles  at   Olympia  as  to  futart 
conduct  or  past  events,  to  seek  the  aid  of  some  deity  in  marrying 
B  daughter,  or  delecting  a  thief.     Many  would  come  to  display 
their  wealth  before  the  eyes  of  Greece,  many  to  bear  news  from 
all   parts  of  the  world,  or    to   ask   after    seafaring    relations,  or 
friends  who  had  long  been  absent  and  unheard-of.    In  one  poiot 
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ihe  throng  wai  very  notewortliy — it  contained  no  women.  The 
Jong  journey,  the  fatifruc  of  witnessing  the  contest,  the  chnracter 
of  the  competitions,  were  all  quite  unfit  for  the  cnr4^fully-nartured 
and  secluded  women  of  the  Ionian  and  Aehn'sn  races  ;  ercn  the 
Dorian  wnmen,  who  dwelt  nt  less  distance,  and  were  not  unused 
to  mingle  with  mpn,  wrrt;  mostly  or  even  entirely  excluded. 
Fn-usanias  indeed  says  that  although  marrieil  women  were  not 
admitted,  virgins  might  be  spectators  of  the  festival ;  but  it  is 
much  doubted  whether  that  privilege  was  not  confined  to  a  small 
and  select  class. 

Arriving  at  Olympla  the  visitors  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  quarters.  There  was  probably  no  city  »n  the  gpnt,  cer- 
tainly none  at  all  capable  of  containing  the  arriving  multitudes  ; 
perhaps  few  buildings  besides  the  religious  edifices  and  those 
used  by  judges,  trainers,  and  athletes.  The  strangers  had  to 
pitch  theinsctvcs  tents  in  the  field  surruunding  the  Alti-s.  A 
vast  camp  arose,  and  in  the  days  preceding  the  J'estival  tliecamp 
became  a  fair.  Merchants  set  up  their  booths,  and  money- 
changers their  tables,  all  the  classes  of  artists  tried  to  collect 
audiences  and  admirers,  cn>wds  attrndc-d  t!ie  exert-ises  of  the 
nthletcs  who  were  in  tniining,  or  odmire<l  the  practice  of  the 
horses  and  chariots  which  were  entere*!  for  races.  Heralds 
mcitcd  tn>atics,  military  or  commercial,  recently  formed  between 
Greek  cities,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  widely  known. 
The  representatives  of  the  various  cities  passed  from  altar  to 
altar,  sacrificing  to  the  deities  whose  favour  they  most  coveted ; 
nnrl  the  dignitaries  of  Elis  ofTered  a  series  of  public  sacrifices 
in  a  regular  order  mentittned  by  Pausuntas,  the  earliest  honours 
being  awarded  to  l^cstia  and  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  conduct  the 
festival  were  called  Hellanodicir.  Their  number  varied  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve.  Their  first  business  was  to  conduct  an 
eammination  of  the  candidates  who  wished  to  enter  for  the  various 
contests.  Duly  to  Zeus  himself  required  that  no  person  who 
was  not  of  Greek  blood,  that  no  one  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crime,  or  guilty  of  impiety,  that  no  member  of  a  city  which  hod 
incurred  the  divine  wrath,  should  be  admitted.  Candidates  had 
also  to  prove  that  for  ten  months  they  had  been  undergoing  a 
regular  course  of  training  in  a  gymnasium,  and  to  practise  for 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  festival  at  the  great  gymn.'isium 
of  Elis,  under  the  cyvi  of  the  Hellanodica-  themselves.  After 
undergoing  these  tests  their  names  were  placed  on  a  white  boards 
and  susjwndcd  at  Olympia.  After  this  there  was  no  drawing 
back,  lie  who,  when  the  time  came,  shrank  from  the  contest. 
Was  adjudged   a  coward,    and    fined  with  a  Tine   as   bcarj  as 
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that  inflicted  on  men  guilty  of  bribery,  or  of  taking  an  uiiCnr| 
advuiitage  of  an  opponent.  The  greatest  nf  Grerlc  BthlctM, 
Theuf^nes,  entered  at  Olvmpia  i'er  the  contests  of  boxing  ml 
the  pancrntium.  In  the  former  he  was  victnnons,  but  sufTeTvdta 
severely  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  terrible  teat  of  the  pancratiom, 
and  even  be  was  rcmorselcsslv  fined,  as  failing  tn  appear 
through  cowardice. 

When  the  candidates  enrolled  ibeniftelves  they  oflcrttl  a  boat 
in  snrrifice,  at  the  altar  of  Zeus   Hnrciiis,   the  bearer  of  oathl, 
which  stood  in  the  Ituleuteriuin,  and  swrire  Bolemnly  to  obi 
the  laws  of  the  contest.    Mxex  they  were  entered,  they  and 
friends  alike  besieged  the  altars  of  those  deities  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  games,  and  more  particularly  nf 
herocii  who  had  in  mvthical  nges  distinguished  themselves  in  t^' 
various    sports.       (Charioteers    sought    the    Herotim    of  PcIojm: 
pancratiasts  specially  invoked   the  aid  of   Hercules,    penlaLbli 
implored  the  assistance  of  iVlcus,  and   boxers  appcolctl  to  ibr 
protection  of  Euthymus,  a  boxer  of  historical  times,  but  of  worU* 
wide  fame. 

The    leisure  days  before  the  festival   would,  by   most  of 
visiti'rs,  be  spent  in  great  part  amid  the  temples  and  statue* 
the  Altis.     And  we  are   now,  in  consequence  of  the  resolts 
the  German  excavations,  enabled  to  form  a  clear  and  satiafactofj 
idea  as  to  what  they  would  have  found  there  to  awaken  tbdr^ 
emotions  of  admiration  and  piety.*     The  centnd   point  of  i^H 
alike  in  a  material  and  a  religious  sense,  was  the  great  Temple  of^ 
Zeus.      Towards  this,  every  visitor  would  at  unci;  make  bis  naf. 
entering  at  the  southern  gate  of  the  Altis,  and  passing  alung  tbf 
sacred  ruad,  troildcn  by  frequent  processions,  between  inunumrnis 
ercfcted   in   memory    of    Olympian    victors   and   illostrioas  nira 
— monuments    whereof  the  buses  still  exist,    with    insrriptif 
reading  like   epitaphs  to  tell   us   how   much    of  beauty   and 
excellence  we  have  lost  for  ever.     Towering  above  the  crowd 
distinguished    men,  a  little  to   the  right  of  the  road,  was 
wonderful  Victory  of  Pa-oniiis  on  her  tall  triangular  base.     Thr 
discovery  of  this  figure,  a  cast  of  which  is  now  set  up  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  the  first  important  result  reached  by  the  Germut 
explorers,  and  the  first  inscription  which  they  copied  was 
memorable  lines,  engraved  below  it  recording  the  victory-  of 
Messcnians  and  Naupactians  over  their  *  enemies.*     Patmni 
tells  us  that   these  enemies  were  the  Laceda'monians,  and 
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All  these  monuments  the  visitor  would  pus  wichoot  Doticc  b 
his  eagerness  to  behold  the  great  temple.  There  is  now  scaroclr 
any  templp  in  Grrece  of  wlurli  wn  can  form  a  jusl*T  idea  than 
this.  The  foundations  are  mmpliTtr,  even  tin-  pavement  rrmsini 
in  parts,  and  the  columns  Via  side  hy  side  close  to  the  temple, 
just  as  they  fell  in  the  earthquake  which  shattered  the  fabric 
To  a  large  extent  the  structure  might  be  built  agKin  from 
the  old  raateri.ils,  which  lie  on  the  site  in  a  disorder  beneath 
which  a  real  order  may  be  sometinii's  dtscemed.  And  it  ii 
not  only  the  shell  uf  the  Ltlince  which  remains;  the  mrtiipn 
which  adorned  its  ends,  and  the  compositions  by  Alcameoo 
and  PiTonius  which  filled  its  two  pediments,  have  been  stowh 
recovered,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  ground,  until  we  can  form  & 
very  distinct  notion  of  the  sculpture  of  the  temple ;  only  ifast 
the  great  chry8elcj>liantitie  statue  of  Phidias,  the  chief  glory  ol 
Olympia  and  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  Cireek  notion 
of  <livinity,  has  perished  completely-  It  js  supposed  thai  the 
only  direct  copy  of  jt  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  nntiqnitj 
is  to  he  found  on  bronze  coins  of  Ulis  of  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

The  student  who  would  study  the  Olympian  temple,  most 
visit  not  Olvmpia  only,  but  a  region  which  the  Greeks  ni 
reached  in  their  longest  expeditions.  Close  to  the  Cathednl' 
Berlin  is  a  long  narrow  gallery,  not  much  visited,  where  ctstt 
of  the  marbles  found  at  Olympia  have  been  arranged  by  »ci«i- 
tific  hands  into  groups  such  us  they  originally  formed.  Hnv 
the  student  will  find  the  pedimental  groups  of  Aleamenes  and 
Paeonitts  recompoied,  as  far  as  is  at  present  possible,  and  caa 
judge  of  the  apiM-arance  they  must  have  presented  to  the  ancient 
visitor  at  Olympia. 

It  is  genrrally  known  that  in  the  eastern  pc<Hment  Pieuai««| 
represented  the  chariot-race  between  Q'^nomaus  and  Pelops;  int 
the  western   pediment  Aleamenes  portrayed  the  battle  of 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapitbie  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithnus. 
of  these  groups  arc  full,  to  the  archscologist,  of  instruction,  and 
to   the   artist,    it    must    be    confessed,  of  disappointment.      ItH 
might  have  been  rxprrted  that  the  great  sculptors  whi>  workedB 
at   Olympia,   the  pupils  and  rantenipnm.rirs  of  Phidias,  wuttid 
ha%'<-  li-ft  us  something  which   might  in   its  way  rival   the  mar- 
vellous grace  and  charm  which  belong  to  the  pedimental  gioaptl 
of  the  Parthenon.     All  critics  are  agreed  that  this  eipectatioo* 
has  not  been   realized,  and  the  art-loving  part  of  the  public 
seems  to  have  made  up  its   mind  that  the  Olvmpian  poiliments. 
may  be  neglertt^il  or  despisi^d.      It  is  alhiwrd  liv  those  who  lian 
the  best  right  to  judge,  that  some  of  the  groups  which 
Centaurs  struggling  with  their  prey,  arc  of  great  force  of  < 
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aoU  some  cif  the  standing  and  reclining  figures  by  nu  means 
devoid  ni  a  certain  In^rgeness  and  nobility  nf  treatment.  But  it 
is  Bgrccd  that  the  whole  effect,  tnm'e  c'sjHTcially  of  tbe  Qlnomaus 
group,  is  poor ;  that  the  drapeiy  of  the  figures  is  rendered  in  a 
shallow  and  feeble  manner;  thrtt  the  faults  of  execution  arc 
numberless.  Indeed,  an  ordinary  student  of  art  wilt  find,  in  an 
hour's  study  of  these  figures,  fauUs  which  in  our  duy  un  inferior 
sculptor  would  not  commit.  And,  n'hat  is  still  worse  to  a 
modem  eye,  tlie  figures  are  not  only  faulty,  but  often  dis- 
pleasing, and  the  heads  hare  a  heaviness  which  snmettmes 
seems  to  amount  to  brutality,  and  arc  repellent,  if  not  absolutely 
repulsive. 

That  which  repels  the  artist,  attracts  the  archa?ologist,  who 
is  hound  to  explain  how  this  character  can  attach  to  sculptures 
from  the  most  celebrated  temple  in  Greece.  In  seeking  an 
explanation  we  have  lighted  on  many  new  truths.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Professor  Brunn,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Olympian 
sculpture  arise  from  tbe  circumstance  that  both  Ptponius  and 
Alcamenes  were  trained  in  the  backward  schcjiils  of  Nmlliern 
Greece-.  (Jthens,  amiKig  whom  is  Mr.  Newton,  conceive  that 
the  two  artists  only  furnished  the  designs  for  the  pedjmental 
groups,  and  that  these  designs  were  very  much  marrpd  in  the 
execution  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  Peloponnesians  wlio  wcnr 
employed  as  craftsmen.  U  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  latter  theory,  and  we  may  safely  lay  to 
the  credit  of  unskillf^d  stone-masons  the  smaller  defects  of  the 
pcdimental  sculptures.  But,  even  then,  the  artist  who  designed 
the  Chariot-contest  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  jejuneness  and 
poverty,  and  he  who  designed  the  Combat  of  Centaurs  sins  quite 
as  dcreply  in  the  direction  nf  excess  of  strain  and  deficiency  in 
balance.  The  clearest  result  of  tlie  whole  controversy  is  the 
jierception  bow  far  Pbidias  was  in  advance  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  construction  of  groups  and  in  all  qualities  of 
design,  and  how  superior  were  the  Athenian  stone-cutters  in 
knowledge  of  their  craft  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  This 
is  a  lesson  which  we  might  have  learned  already  from  a  study 
of  the  frieze  of  the  temple  at  BassiP ;  but  now  we  are  not  likeiy 
ever  to  forget  it.  And  further,  it  would  seem  to  result  that 
Greek  art  was  not  so  rapid  and  so  early  in  development  as  we 
ased  to  think  ten  years  ago. 

The  metopes  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  representing  the 
various  Labours  of  Hercules,  though  by  an  unknown  artist,  are 
crcruinly  more  pleasing  than  the  pedimental  groups.  They  arc 
not,  int]eed,  without  rudeness  and  stiffness,  but  in  their  bock- 
ward  style  there  is  the  charm  which  so  usuulh'  marks  the  works 
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of  early  Grrek  art,  but  which  the  pediments  hove  lost,  without 

gettinj;  knowlwlge  and  luiisicrv  in  exchange.     One  ot  tlie  moii 

marked  characteristics  of  the  metopes  is  the  want  of  elabtiratiun 

in  detail.    The  hair  and  bcartU  of  the  fig^urea  are  merely  blocked 

out ;    the  parts  of  the  g;nrments  are  nut  clearly  distinfruithed 

from  one  another.      Critics  have  lon^  seen  that  eridently  tbf 

artist  who  made  these  groups  trustc<i  chiefly  to  the  use  of  colour 

for  the  effect  of  his  compositions.     And  actual  discovery  ha* 

entirely  verified   this   conjecture.       Among   the   most   recent  «( 

discoveries  at  Olympin  is  a  head  of  Hercules,  from  that  metojir 

.  wherein  be  is  strangling  the  lion.     Of  this  head  the  hair  and 

eyes  still  bear  distinct  traces  of  colour.     In  the  group  of  lirr- 

cules  and  the  bull»  tbe  background  was  blue,  and  the  body  of 

ihe  bull  brown.     Another  metope  had  a  re*l  Iwrkground.     It  i« 

thus    quite  r(>rtnin    that   the    sculpture   of   the  metopes    of  tbr 

temple  wiis  paintetl  tliroughout.     And,  indeed,  the  pcdimentjd 

groups  were  also  painted,  for  a  part  of  the  chlamys  worn  by  the 

middle  6gnrc  of  the  western   pediment  has  l>ecn    found  stitl 

stained  with  a  deep  red  colour.     And  colour  was  ant  coofitml 

to  the  sculpture,  but  exlemletl  also  In  ihe  nrcbitectural   deci>r>- 

tion.     All  the  buildings  of  Doric  order  at  Olympia  are  largelt 

coloured  in  blue  and  red.     The  pillars  are  not  coli>ure(l,  but  tiw 

triglyphs  arc  of  an  intense  blue,  the  abacus  l>cneath  them  red. 

Of  tbe  cornices  tbe  cymatia   have  blue  and  red   leaves  altt^ 

nately,  and  the  vJte  are  blue  nnil  red.    It  is  clear  from  tlipse  Ten 

exact  indications,  that  tre  shall  always  greatly  misjudgp  OrreL 

archileclure  and  sculpture  if  we  think  of  tliem  as  cold  and  colunt- 

less.     And  although  the  colours  of  the  ancients  may  seem  crude, 

and  their  juxtaposition  harsh,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  climate  of 

Greece  requires  that  the  brilliancy  of  marble  should   lip   mnde- 

ratcil   by  colour  of  a  strun|;  tlegrcc.     The   Athens  uf  our  day* 

lierausc  the  mansions  in  it  are  built  of  pure  white  marble,  » 

most  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  and  all  I»eanty  of  form  in  the  buildingi 

is  lost  amid  the  glare  of  the  cloudless  Athenian  sky. 

A  little  to  tlie  north  of  tbe  great  Temple  of  Zeus  was  the 
Pelopium.  The  space  between,  as  Pau^miins  says,  as  well  as 
the  pmciucts  of  the  Pelopium  itself,  was  a  grove  of  trees  and 
full  of  statues.  The  chapel  of  the  chief  hero  of  Olympia 
nestled  close  to  the  temple  of  the  chief  deity  of  Olympia,  ami 
there  was  the  closest  connection  l>ctwcen  the  honoors  rendeml 
to  Pelops  and  the  worship  olferetl  lo  Zeus.  But  IVInps  wouM 
seem  lo  be  tbe  ohlor  dweller  in  the  Altis.     The  .^i  u* 

Pindar  tells  us  that   on   the   tomb  of  Pelops  at  Olvtir  .i-.g 

boys  were  on  occasions  scourged.     Now  it  is  well  kn<>wu  ibat 
this  scourging  on  the  altat  of  a  deity  is  a  later  substitute  for 
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buman  sacrifices.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Peiops  was  a  very  old  deity  at  Olympia,  and  tbat  be  was  only 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  hero  when  the  cultus  of  Zeus  was 
fuliv  established  in  the  Altis.  Pelopi  caine,  according  to  the 
tradition,  from  one  of  the  regions  of  uldest  civilization  in  Asia ; 
and  the  st>ii.t]on  Mount  Sipvlus,  which  bore  bis  name,  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  moat  ancient  shrines 
and  cities  of  the  Levant. 

Close  by,  again,  was  the  huge  elliptical  altar  of  Zeus,  of  which 
the  base  was  of  stone,  but  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  con- 
sisled  of  the  ashes  of  victims  moistened  with  the  sacred  water 
of  the  Alphcus.  In  the  solid  mass  of  ashes  steps  were  cut, 
whereby  men  could  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  altar  ;  but 
women,  even  at  those  seasons  when  they  might  come  within  the 
Allis,  were  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  ashes. 

A  little  farther  still  to  the  north  was  the  Temple  of  Hera.  The 
worship  of  Hera  was  at  least  as  ancient  nt  Olvmpia  as  that  of 
Zeus,  and  belonged  in  a  special  degree  to  the  people  of  Klis. 
The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  built  in  nearly  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  god  ;  but  it  was  smaller  and  decidedly  more  ancient. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  to  the  last  made  of  the  primitive  wo<«l, 
though  in  moat  parts  the  wood  had  decayed  and  l>een  replaced 
with  stone.  In  everv  respect  Hera  stood  to  the  women  of  Kits 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  ber  lonl  strwd  to  the  men  of  Elis. 
The  men  had  an  athletic  contest  in  honour  of  Zeus;  and  the 
vifgios  of  Klis  ran  races  in  honour  of  Hera.  The  Hellanodica? 
were  picked  from  the  tribes  of  the  country-,  to  conduct  the 
festival  of  Zeus ;  and  women  were  chosen  from  the  same  tribes 
to  preside  at  the  festi\*a1  of  Hera,  and,  in  addition,  to  weave 
-  every  year  a  peplum  for  tlie  goddess. 

Of  the  Henrum  no  sculpturetl  remains  exist,  lilce  those  which 
bring  before  our  eyes  the  glories  of  the  Olvmpicum.  The 
marvellous  riches  which  Pausanias  beheld  stored  up  within  the 
temple,  among  which  was  the  wondrous  coffer  of  Cypselus,  and 
the  disk  of  Iphitits,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  proclamation  of 
the  Olympic  truce,  have  disappeared.  Only  two  important  pieces 
of  sculpture  remain.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  head  of  a  large  and 
very  early  statue  of  Hera  herself.  It  may  indeed  belong  to  the 
primitive  seated  stntue  of  Hera  which  Pausanias  mentions,  and 
which  was  set  up  as  her  representative  in  the  temple  as  s*K)n  as 
ever  the  Greeks  began  to  venture  on  anything  more  ambitious 
than  the  primiti\*c  pillars  and  xoana.  The  huge  flat  face  and 
rude  features  remind  us  of  the  earliest  sculptures  from  Selinus, 
and  make  evr-n  the  archaic  Hera  of  the  Ludovisi  gallery  seem 
moiiem.     The  cjther  pietie  of  sculpture  has  already  gained  world- 
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wtdc  fame,  and  casU  of  it  arc  already  to  be  fKUnd  in  all  tbv 
principal  uiuacuma  of  Europe.  It  is  tbe  statue  by  PrexitelctoT 
Henncs  carrying  the  clutd  Dionysus,  which  HauBonias  menttooi 
OS  having  been  dedicated  iu  the  Temple  of  Hera,  and  which  wu 
found  by  the  German  explorers  there,  lying  on  its  fu<-e  within 
the  cella,  broken  inileed,  yet  with  its  lurlace  almost  uuinjuml— 
a  wondroDs  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  art,  and  an  additiaa 
to  our  pleasures  for  all  time. 

The  statues  of  the  Parthenon  belong  to  the  school  nf  Phidiii, 
and  those  of  the  Mausoleum  to  the  schrml  of  Scopas ;  but  w 
cannot  lay  our  tiand  on  any  one  of  the  fii^^ures  and  sa\,  Tliiiii 
the  veritable  work  of  the  great  master.  Oi"  the  wurks  of  M  vpui, 
Polyclclus,  Praxiteles,  we  had  many  copies,  some  earlier  .-iml 
some  later»  some  better  and  some  worse.  Uut  we  had  nod^ia; 
of  wbieh  wp  were  sure  that  It  cnntainnl  no  iriisunderstandiap 
and  no  cniliellishments  of  a  later  hand.  Now  for  the  first  time 
wo  possess  a  M'urk  which  may  with  rc'asunahic  crrtnintv  be 
attributed  to  one  of  the  very  {greatest  sculptors  of  anCiquitr,  anil 
for  every  line  and  touch  of  which  we  can  hold  him  rcspt)n»ible. 

That  this  figure  of  Hermes  is  of  surjHtssing'  beauty  is  acknov* 

Thou)(h   it   is  wanting  in   the   lolly   idealism  (if  ■{ 
the  boldness  of   design   ami  anatomical   detail  nf^ 
the   later   (jrcck    schools,    yot   it   has  charms  of  its  own  whidi 
strike  every  obscn-er.    Power  and  g^racc  ore  minglMl  in  charming^M 
proportions  in  the  figure  of  the  deity,  and  in  his  face  is  a  sweetness  W 
of  eipnrssion  which  is  most  attractive.     The  surface  is  ndmirablr 
finiiihii],  and  *v<:  find  everywhere  the  urigiii.-iHtv  and  absence  of  ^ 
convention,  which  ordinarily  mark  the  work  of  a  master-hand.  ■ 
We  are  perhaps  somewhat  surprised  t«  find,  that  at  a  period  ia 
Greek  art  so  comparatively    early   as  that  of  Praxiteles,  evrrr 
trace  of  archaic  stiffness  had  disnpiwared  ;  that  the  ffod,  indera, 
may  almost  be  said  to  lounge.      And  though  there  is  no  efTcroi- 
nacy   ill  the   form,   we  may    find   its  sot'Uiess  and    roundness  of 
outline  to  exceed  our  expectations.    But  in  that  case,  all  He  bare 
to  do' is  slightly  to  correct  our  notions  of  tbe  art  of  Praxitrles. 
He  seems  to  have  entirely  accomplished  bis  mission  of  rnllinp  ibe^j 
gods  down  to  earth,  and  thoroughly  clotlung  them  in  tbr  flfsh^ 
of  beautiful  humanity.      His  slvle  suiteil   the  Greek   tasti?  l>fltrr| 
than  the  loftier  manner  of  Phidias,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  the] 
whole  Greek  world  was  immediate  and  prodigious.    The  Olyrn- 
jiian  pediments  prove  that  the  intlucncc  of  Phidias,   as  ts  tbe, 
way  when  artists  strike  too  high  a    note,  spread   but  slowlv 
Greece  ;   but  that  of  Praxiteles  ontl  Scop.is  niav  be  traced  at  nui 
in  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  from  Syracuse  In  the  M'r%t  t(» 
Lycia  in  the  East.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  on  llua  statue  a)i 
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were  found  traces  of  colour.  Lips  antl  tiair  still  retained  a  tingu 
of  red,  and  on  tbe  foot  tUere  were  remains  of  colour  and  of 
gilding ;  indeed,  a  sandal  of  gitt  bronze  bad  been  attached  to  it 

Close  to  thcHt'rxum  was  the  Prytaneum,  ttic  otBcial  bouse  of 
the  magistfittes  who  had  charge  of  tbe  entire  Altis.  In  it  was  an 
altar  whereon  the  tianie  never  died  out,  night  or  day.  The 
burnt-out  ashes  were  periodically  reinoveil  antl  heaped  on  the 
great  altar  of  Zeus  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  the 
Prytaneum  continual  libations  were  made  to  a  great  variety  of 
deities,  and  mystic  songs  were  sung,  of  which  Pausanias  docs  not 
venture  to  give  us  the  words.  It  wasa  sort  of  meeting-ground  of 
all  the  deities  who  were  held  in  honour  by  the  people  of  Elis. 
Id  the  Pryianeum  also  took  place  the  feast  given  at  tlie  end  of 
every  festival  to  the  various  victors  by  the  people  of  lllis — a  feast 
the  materials  of  which  were  probably  supplied,  from  the  flesh  of 
the  hecatomb  of  oxen  who  were  slaughtered  in  sacrifice  to  Zeus, 
Thus  the  SQCCf^ssful  athletes  became  in  a  special  degree  the 
guests  of  the  great  deity  of  Olympia,  and  received  honour  from 
tdm  in  return  for  their  labours  in  his  service. 

The  Hera-um  was  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Altis.  As 
the  strangfr  passed  thence  eastward  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  sacnnl  t^nclosure,  be  would  light  on  the  only  remaining  temple 
which  had  a  place  in  it,  the  Metronm,  or  shrine  of  the  Mother  of 
tbe  Gods.  The  reason  which  induc'e<l  the  people  of  Klis  to 
erect  this  tempte  in  the  very  pmclncts  of  Zeus  must  remain 
anknown.  Tbe  Cicrman  explorations  have  ascertained  tbe  fact 
that  it  was  not  erected  at  an  early  period,  indeed  not  before  the 
time  uf  ,\Iexpinder,  when  many  Eastern  cults  first  found  a  home 
OD  Greek  soil.  Itut  on  whatever  occnslon  the  worship  of  Cybeic 
was  introduced  at  Otympia.  it  did  not  long  continue,  for  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  the  building  was  without  any  statue  of  bet,  but 
full  of  those  of  Homan  emperors.  Heyond  the  Mctroum  was  a. 
long  line  of  statues  of  Zeus,  tlie  pwlestals  of  which  still  exisL 
These  were  erected  out  of  tb(*  fines  incurred  by  those  competitors 
ia  the  Olympic  games  who  hail  acted  unfairly  or  violated  the 
•olcmn  regulations  of  the  contest.  Pausanias  gives  a  list  of  the 
fines  inSictcd.  We  are  astonished  alike  at  the  smallncss  of  their 
number  and  the  greatness  of  their  amount,  two  circumstances 
which  alike  testify  to  the  lumnur  in  which  the  games  were  held 
and  tbe  sportsmanlike  si>irit  of  the  Greeks. 

Opposite  to  tbe  Zanes,  as  the  statues  of  Zeus  were  called,  and 
the  Mctroum,  were  tbe  treasuries  of  various  States,  wherein  were 
stored  the  oiferings  which  thoy  or  their  citizens  bestowed  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  god  of  Olympia.  The  contents  of  these 
treasuries  ore  of  course  ^uq,  but  the  line  of  foundations  remains. 

They 
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some  instance  adorned  vitU  acalft- 
ture.     'J'hus  l'ausania«  tolls  us  that  the  pediment  o(  the  trcoairr 
of  the  Megnrinns,  which  stnod  at  the  eastern  end  n(  the  Street  ol 
Treasuries,  was   ndnnied   with  a  n'preM'iitnliiHi  uf  the  Hattle  ii( 
the   Gods  and   Giants.      And    in    fact,   in   taking  duna  ■  nuto 
wall  erected   in  the  Alli«  in  Ujzantino  timo«  for  pDrpoacxoi 
defence  a^;ainst  the  barbarians,  several  blocks  of  pons  ttooe'Vfln 
discovereil  which  are  proved  by  mimy  indications  to  belong  ii» 
the  treasury  uf  the  Megarians,  and   whieb   certainly  dn  o0ei  m 
figures  fmni  such   a  contest.     We  maj  distingui&U   Keus  and 
Atlieae,  Poseidon  and  Ares,  with  some  of  their  opponents,  and  a 
monster  of  the  sea  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  Poseidon.      It  is  of 
great  interest  to  compare  this  Gifcantomschia,  executed  in  titnet 
which  preceded  the  Persian  wars,  with  that  rccentlv  recorerwl 
from  another  Bvzantine  wall  at  Pcr<;amnm,  and  now  (o  be  fonml 
in  the  IJerlin  Museum,  which  represents  Greek  art  at  a  much 
later  stage,  dating  from  the  second  century  before  our  Erm.     Th» 
fundamental  idea  which  inspired  the  early  work  rcappean  in  tbr 
later,  but  with   infinite   variety  in  detail.      Another  trcasurr  of 
peculiar  interest,  which   has    been    protected  from  complete  «J^ 
struction   by  a   fnrtunate  lanilslip^  h  that  erectcti   by  Ctelo  aad 
his  Syrarusans  In  memory  of  the  ever-meiuorable  defeat  whtckfll 
they  inflicted  on  the  Cartha;E;inians  on  the  very  tfavr  ai  issaii^^ 
on  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  in  Greece. 

Three  temples,  u  Prvtaneum,  and  the  Treasuries :  m^ 
together  with  numberless  figures  of  tleitJes  and  altars  for  sacv^ 
ficCf  and  statues  of  victcirs  and  warlike  tmnhiefi,  were  tbe  txm^ 
tents  of  the  sacred  Altis  in  the  period  of  Greek  indep«!ncleiior. 
fiefore  passing  outside  the  four  walls  which  on  all  sides  secuml 
and  shut  it  in  from  the  outer  world,  we  may  foramoment  ^ancv 
at  the  changes  wliich  came  over  it  at  a  later  periiHl.  ]nde«il 
in  after  time  the  furtunes  and  the  calamities  of  Cireece  alike 
left  their  marks  in  the  sncri-d  enclosure.  After  the  melaneholr 
battle  of  Ch^roneia,  Philip  of  Macedoo  erected  in  it  k  rouBd 
temple,  of  M-}iich  the  foundations  still  remain.  In  this  tnnple 
.were  statues  in  gohl  and  ivory,  materials  usually  reserved  for 
the  gods,  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexaniler,  as  well  as  uf 
Amyotas,  father  of  Philip,  and  of  Olympias  and  Kurydice. 
Philip  was  verv  powerful  at  Elis,  and  in  his  day  kintfs  and 
groerals  were  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  Cireek  deities  and 
appropriating  tlie  honours  due  to  tbcm.  ^  So  of  Dcjneuiv 
and  of  Pyrrhus  and  uf  i^tolemy,  the  inheritors  uf  the  empsra  A^^ 
.^Vlexander,  there  were  conspicuous  st«tucs  near  the  Temple  <^| 
Zeus.  ^ 
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The  sack  of  Corinth  by  Mammius,  which  conclad«  the 
chapter  in  Greek  history  opened  nt  Clia?roneia,  also  left  its  traces 
at  Olynipin.  It  nnuUI  seem  that  Mummius  whs  not  quite  satisfied 
at  heart  with  his  work  ;  at  any  rnte  his  offerings  at  Olympia  were 
on  a  most  profuse  scale.  The  Temple  of  Zeus  was  hung  bv  him 
with  twenty-nne  gilded  shields,  and  two  large  statues  of  Zeus 
in  bronze  were  set  up  by  him — being  the  first  offerings,  as 
Pausanias  says,  ever  dedicated  bv  a  Roman.  And  when  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  material  prosperity  returned 
to  Cireecc,  a  notable  sign  of  it  was  erected  in  the  Altis  by 
Hermles  Atticus,  wealthiest  and  most  beneficent  of  the  later 
Greek*.  This  was  a  great  reservoir  of  pure  water,  built  in  the 
Street  of  Treasuries,  and  flanked  by  two  small  temples,  contain- 
ing statues  respectively  of  JIarcus  Aurelius  and  the  younger 
Faustina.  There  hml  always  been  a  difficulty  at  Olympia  in 
procuring  pure  water,  and  that  difficulty  was  finally  overcomn 
only  when  finirce  was  in  its  dotage,  anti  past  real  enjoyment 
from  any  outward  change. 

Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  Christians,  who  used  the 
materials  of  the  buildings  of  the  Altis  for  their  churches,  and 
to  form  walls  nf  defence  agntnst  roaming  bands  i>f  Goths  and 
Slavs;  and  then  the  havoc  uf  the  carth(|uakrs  which  Ii-velled 
the  proud  temples  with  the  ground ;  ami  then  a  degraded 
mce  who  built  their  wretched  cells  all  about  the  enclosure 
of  any  material  that  came  to  band;  and  then  Turkish  timcs^ 
when  lime-kilns  were  estahlished  on  the  sites  of  all  the  great 
Grpek  temples.  When  we  think  of  such  a  series  of  ages 
of  misery  and  fighting  and  ignorance,  we  are  almost  ready  to 
be  surprised,  nut  that  so  llttln  of  Olympia  remains  to  us,  but 
that  so  much  has  escaped  the  grasp  of  successive  swarms  of 
phmderers  and  successive  generations  of  barbarians  seeking 
by  every  means  to  eke  out  a  wretclied  rxisl<rncc. 

Around  the  Altis  as  a  «Mitrc  were;  gn)uped  the  other  build- 
ings used  by  the  people  of  KHs  and  the  Hellanodic;e  fur  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  festival.  To  the  north-west  of  it, 
between  the  Hera*um  and  the  Cludeus,  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  great  palu'stra.  This  is  an  elaborate  edifice  some 
20(t  feet  sijuore,  divided  inln  a  number  nf  moms  and  corridors. 
Vitruvius  has  left  us  a  detailed  descripliun  tif  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Greeks,  showing  how  the  rarious  rooms  were  g^-ouped  about 
the  ball  specially  belonging  to  the  Kphebi ;  how  one  was  devoted 
to  the  games  oi  ball,  in  another  was  the  corycus,  a  leathern  sack 
bung  up  for  pugilists  to  try  their  fists  on;  how  one  ajuirtment 
was  devoted  to  the  oiling  of  the  athletes,  nuother  to  the  cold 
bath,  and   another   to   the  hot  bath.      In   other   parts   of  the 
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gymnasium  irere  galleries  with  sanded  floors  for  the  wnttlen, 
ami  raised  |jIatforms  round  their  sides,  where  trainers  and  frirodi 
could  stfiijd  out  of  fear  of  the  contact  of  the  oilv  bntlins  of  ibr 
athletes;  and  besides,  shady  walks  for  the  studious,  and  exnlnr 
where  the  philosophers  could  hold  forth  among  their  discipto. 
We  hear  that  the  plan  of  the  Pala>stra  of  Elis,  which  hu  bf 
this  time  lieen  nimost  cleared  of  enrth,  corresponds  very  dovtj 
to   the  words  of  Vitruvius.       Rut   Olympia    was  no  place  fnr 
philosophers.      It  was    in   the  various  gymonsia  that  the  fia&l 
preparations  f»)r  the  momentous  stniK^les  of  the  festival  took 
place,  and  the  feverish  air  which  hung  over  the  place,  and  in- 
fected alike  competitors  and  spectators,  must  have  greatly  indis- 
posed them  for  unim passioned  dialogue  and  ethical  nicBties. 

Still  on  the  east  of  the  AUis,  but  fnrthrr  south  than  the 
Pahfstra.  lie  the  remains  of  n  most  interesting  Hyzanttne  church. 
The  early  date  and  excellent  preservation  of  this  building  makf 
it  of  great  value  to  the  enquirers  who  concern  thcnuelTot  witb 
Christian  antiquities.  But  it  is  no  less  interesting  to  classical 
areha>ologt3ts.  The  chapel  is  erected  on  the  s<plid  foundationc 
of  an  earlier  building.  This  earlier  building  lay  cznctly  to  tl\e  I 
west    of  the  Temple  of  X<?us ;  ils  si»'  antl   asjiccC  are  almoit 

ftrecisely  those  of  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  very 
argc  door  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  AUis.  It  is  ct>n*j 
jectturd  by  the  German  excavators  that  this  building  was  the 
celebrated  workshop  of  Phidias,  wherein  the  great  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Zeus  was  put  together  in  a  space  and  a  light  aiiausl 
exactly  corrcsjionding  to  those  which  awaited  It  in  the  cells 
of  the  OIympia*uni.  'I'he  piety  of  the  people  of  Elis  spaitd 
this  workshop,  and  it  was  still  shown  in  the  days  uf  PaaMiuai 
as  one  uf  the  most  venerated  buildings  of  ihc  district. 

On   the  south  of  the  Altis   lay   the  Buleulerium,  or  SennU 
house  of  Olympia.    This  is  in  shape  a  very  remarkable  baildiDsJ 
and  was  erected  piece  bv  piece.     From  the  sixth  century  D.cj 
dates  one  long  narrow  hall  with  apse.     To  this  a  second 
tion,  of   similar  shape,  was  added   in  a   few  years.      Then  s 
smaller sijuan*  building  nas  set  up  between  the  two;  and  (iitally, 
in  Roman  times,  all  three  buildings  were  united  together  by 
porch  with  colonnades.     Greek  architecture  did  not  easily  tend 
itself  to  enlargements.     When  a  building  had  become  too 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  it  was  nccessar 
either  entirely  to  pull   it  down  and  rebuild,  or  lo  add   a  nev 
building  without.     The  strict  architectural  rules  of  the  Greeks 
prevented  them  from  altering  the  pniportions  of  temples  and 
halls.     In  the  Senate-house  sat  the  Olympian  Senate,  the  bMj 
which  was  the  firfal  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  relattn; 
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iho  festival — who  inflicted  fiocs  cin  competitors,  and  to  whom  an 
u|>poal  lav  fn)m  the  HellanridiciP.  Within  this  huihllng,  too, 
WAS  the  altar  of  Xeus,  nt  which  all  rntnpetitnrs  took  a  solema 
oath  to  abide  by  th«  coiiilitlctcis  of  the  contest,  mid  to  take  no 
unfair  advantage.  After  the  oath  their  names  were  placed  on 
4hc  list,  and  rend  out  to  the  assembleil  multitude.  Here,  too, 
was  the  treasury,  whence  the  expenses  of  the  feast  and  the 
sacrifices  wen;  defrayed. 

Along  the  whoEe  eastern  side  of  the  Altis  ran  long  pillared 
g-allcries,  which  furnished  a  retreat  in  inclement  weather  to  the 
Olympian  throngs,  and  possibly  aHbrtled  them  shelter  at  nig'ht. 
At  least  we  know  that  the  Leonidccum,  M-hich  was  in  a  line  with 
these  halls,  was  used  aa  an  inn  liv  (Hslinffuislied  Roman  visitors 
in  the  time  of  r.-iusania!i.  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Altis  there  was  a  covered  way  into  the  Stadium,  wbich  ran 
eastward  from  that  point.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  end  or 
head  of  the  Stadium  would  be  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  hill 
of  Cronus,  such  being  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  statUa  of 
Greece.  But  such  hais  not  turned  out  to  be  the  case  here.  The 
Olympian  Stadium  runs,  not  into  tht^  Cronion,  but  along'  at 
its  base.  And,  in  fact,  in  this  way  the  hill  would  offer  a  better 
vantage-ground  for  spectators,  tt  rises  so  steeply,  that  the 
crowd  could  stand,  row  above  row,  to  the  very  ttip  of  the  hill, 
and  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  course  from  the  startinff-noint  to 
the  gi>al ;  though,  of  course,  a  less  near  view  than  couig  be  had 
from  the  sides  of  the  Stadium  itself.  These  sides  are  specially 
made  sloping  for  the  convenience  of  spectators,  so  that  as  many 
as  possible  might  see  well.  As  they  uncovered  the  marble  slabs 
which  marked  the  starting-place  and  the  goal'so  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  by  the  runners,  the  explorers  must  have  felt  soch  a 
pleasure  as  rarely  falls  to  die  lot  of  their  kind. 

We  understand  that  the  last  year  of  researches,  of  which  the 
ofticinl  account  has  not  yet  appeared,  bag  been  as  fruitful  in 
n^sults  as  any.  On  the  west  side  more  especially,  between 
the  Altis  and  the  Cindeus,  discoveries  have  thickencfl.  The 
Palipatra,  of  which  mention  lias  already  lieen  made,  has  been 
cleared  of  earth,  and  the  ground-plan  laid  bare,  and  another 
and  larger  gymnasium  has  been  found  further  to  the  south; 
and,  farther  to  the  north,  a  whole  series  of  Imildings  and  spaces 
appropriale<I  to  special  sports,  stadia  fur  runners,  anil  spaces  for 
the  pmctic(>  of  spear-throwers,  and  fur  the  use  of  thr  discus. 
The^Ileroiim  of  the  Seer  lamus  has  been  brought  to  light,  and 
the  altar  used  by  his  descendants  in  their  professional  divina- 
tion ;  also  the  foundations  of  numerous  buildings  used  as 
residences  by  trainers  and  by  athletes. 
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As  to  all  these  discoveries  we  awnit  fuller  inftinrnitioa.  In* 
deed,  as  wc  look  over  the  pbotograpbic  plates  uf  Ibe  grni 
volumes,  one  of  wbicb  is  anaually  issued  by  the  Genua 
Government  Ui  rccunl  progress  in  tbe  exmvati<in3,  wc  numrt 
help  feeling  that  at  present  wr  arr  nil  nvcrivbelmed  bj  tbr 
extent  of  the  new  tlisciivcrit-s,  and  somewhat  dantled  bj  tbt 
flood  of  light  which  they  shed  on  many  iieJdi  of  archirokifT- 
By  degree*  only  can  we  realize  our  gains ;  and,  as  year*  go  <», 
we  shall  find  more  and  more  how  much  the  Olympian  cscatit* 
tions  have  addml  to  our  knowloilge  of  Greek  life  and  histun'. 

When  the  crlebratiHl  elevL-nth  day  of  iIip  saiTt'd  mnntb  arnTwl. 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  athletic  contest.     iJefore  the  ran 
arose,  every  point  of  Cranium  whence  a  pood  view  could  U 
obtained,  every   part   nf  the  Stadium,  wns  thronged.      Only  ibc, 
HipptMlnimn  nas  deserted,  fur  the  contests  of  horses  did  not  tftikt 
place  on  the  fir&t  day.     And  the  throng-  still  sIimmI  in  the  tkrf 
dust,  OS  the  day  g^ew  hotter  and  hotter ;  no  one  dared  to  leaii 
his  place  for  a  moment,  or  it  would  be  lost.    Such  light  refml 
ment  of  food  aud  drink  as  would  suppon  an  abstemious  Greek,' 
each  carried  with  him.     \ii  Itats  wen.-  allowed  ;  nvery  man  nasi 
appear   bareheaded   in    the   presfncL*  nf  Zi^us.      Onlv   when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  there  was  no  more  light  whereby  to  coi^ 
linuu  the  contest,  tbe  people  trooped  away  to  tlieir  tents,  and 
snatch  a  hurried  sleep  before  they  thought  of  securing  ptAC«-c 
the  next  day.     But   neither   beat  nor  dust,  hunger  nor  tlui 
could  quench  the  grnernt  enthusiasm.     At  every  skilful  blow 
a    boxer,  at   fvery  curming  throw  of   n   wrestler,  a    tempest  oC' 
cheers  rent  the  air.     And  woe  to  the  wretch  who  ventuird  as 
an  unfair  stroke,  or  who  succumbeil  without  a  gallant  struggle.^ 
He   had  to  endure  infinite  cries  of  scorn  until  he  escaped  bj 
flight  from  the  hooting  crowd.     Fathers  and  teachers  were  nt 
to  encourage  by  their  voices  their  sons  and  pupils  who  wc 
engaged   in    the   contests.       We  hear   of   one   case   in    wl 
mother  was  present   in   iiinle  disguise  to  witness  the  rid 
her  sons.     She  was  detected  ;  but  the  Hellanotliea*,  rece 
the  iacsistible  force  which  urged  a  member  of  so  athletic  a 
into  the  neighbonrhood  of  contests  which  touched  her  so  nearlj 
left   her   unpunished.      The   water   at   Olympia  was  K-an-e 
bad  ;    the   assembled    people    must    have   sulTcrrd   tcrriblv 
thirst;  but  af^ninst  another  of  the  plagues  of  Greece,  fiicsgJ 
were  protectetl,  it  is  said  by  a  special  inteqMsition  of  Zeus,! 
in  reply  to  a  prayer  of  Hercules,  drove  the  iUes  across  the  rirt 
W'e  cannut  woniler  that,  as  the  festival  rerurred,  socriBcvl  wi 
continually  offered  to  /eus^  the  nvertrr  of  fltes. 

In  the  times  precetling  the    Persian  wars,  the  wllldtt  of^ 
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Olympic  conicst  had  been  crowded  into  one  day.  But  at  the 
seventy -seventh  celebration,  night  fell  before  the  contests  were 
completed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  time.  After  that, 
five  days  were  »crupieil ;  already  Pinilar,  in  one  of  his  later 
odes,  speaks  of  a  five  days'  contest.  Unfortunntely,  we  cannot 
accurately  trace  the  order  in  which  the  various  competitions 
succeeded  one  another.  The  running  probably  came  first,  then 
the  pentnthlum,  tlie  ilectston  of  which  occupied  a  considerable 
time.  Then  ftdhiwed  the  hcirsc-races  and  chariot-races,  and  the 
boxing  and  wrestling  came  last  of  all.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  the  order  indicated  by  Xcnophon,  who  says  that  when  the 
confederated  Arcadians  attacked  Olympia  in  the  midst  of  the 
101th  celebration  of  thn  festival,  they  arrived,  after  the  horse- 
races were  over,  and  tiic  runnini;  which  formed  part  ttf  the 
pcntuthluni,  but  before  the  wrestling.  Pausaidas  says  that  in 
his  time  the  running  and  the  pentathlum  prea-ded  the  contests 
is  which  horses  tuok  part.  In  our  brief  description  of  the 
game*  we  will  luUow  this  same  order;  wc  will  begin  with  the 
running  and  the  kindred  contests,  then  5jH->ak  of  the  horse- 
races, and  last  of  the  wrextllng  and  boxing. 

The  foot-races  all  took  place  in  the  Stadium.  Thev  were 
in  number  four.  There  was  the  single  course,  wherein  the 
competitors  ran  one  length  of  the  Stadium  or  about  two  hondred 
yards ;  the  double  course,  in  which  they  ran  once  up  and  once 
down  the  stadium  ;  the  long  race;  and  the  armed  race,  in  vvhicli 
each  competitor  had  to  earr^  on  his  left  arm  a  shield.  In  each 
of  these  races,  if  the  number  of  entries  was  considerable,  there 
WCTC  various  heats,  and  the  winners  of  the  heats  contended 
agaia  in  the  final  and  decisive  race.  We  know  from  vases  the 
attitudes  of  the  runners.  Those  who  were  running  a  long 
distance  clenched  their  fists  and  held  tlieir  arms  close  to  their 
sides  like  our  runners,  llut  those  who  were  contending  in  the 
short  ami  in  the  armed  race  swung  their  arms  with  violence 
backwards  and  forwards  at  each  stride,  or  rather  each  spring, 
propelling  themselves  with  their  arms  almost  as  much  as  witlj 
their  legs.  How  this  can  have  answered  we  scarcely  know; 
yet  if  the  custom  had  not  led  to  success  it  would  surely  have 
been  discontinued. 

Next  to  thf  running  came  the  pentatldum,  which  was,  of 
all  the  contests,  the  most  complicated.  It  comprised  no  less 
than  five  distinct  competitions,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  secure  victory,  it  was  necessary  to  win  in  three  out  of  the 
five.  First  came  leaping.  The  Icnpcr  held  weights  like  our 
dumb-bells,  called  hal/rns,  in  his  hands.  He  proliably  leaped 
standing.     The  leap  was  measured  in  length,  not  height ;    but 
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AS  tr>  the  flistancc  wlitcli  n  Greek  ntlilcte  coultl  rover  we  an  la 
J)erp1&xit%\  being,  ns  we  said,  unable  tn  receive  the  slatemrnu  of 
certain  writers  that  filty  feet  wai  sometimes  ctiveretl.     Next  came 
the  hurling  of  discui  and  spear.     The  discus,  if  we  mar  judge 
from  a  specimen  at  present  in  the  British  Muscam,  wcighwl  aboot 
twelve  pounds..     It  wns  round  and  flnt,  and  a  skilfnl  athlete,  b* 
putting  nil  liis  nei^ht  into  the  thn^iw,  would   sometimes  had  it 
nearly  a  hundred  foot.    The  spear  was  thrown  cither  with  the  htot] 
or  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  it,  the  precise  working  of  which 
is  rather  obscure.    These  three  competitions — leaping,  throwiof 
the  spear,  and  hurling  the  discus— were  the  chief  and  essenttu 
parts  of  the  pentnttilic  contest.     They  ilid  not  recur  nt  any  other 
singe   of  the   fpstivnl.   and   it  IS   probable   that   any  athlete  who 
vanquished  his  competitiir<i  in  all  three  exerrises  was  adjudjtiid 
winner  of  the  prize.     Hut  when,  ns  more  usually  happened,  the 
first  place  in  these  three  exercises  was  secured  by  dilTerent  men, 
then  the  final  award  was  dcterrainCTl  by  the  result  o{  a  farther 
competition   in   running  and   wrestling,  although   both   runni 
and  wrestling  had   separate  cmwns  Teservi^l   for  them   at  otbtfj 
stages  of  the  fenlival.     Thus   it  was  necessary  that   the  athl 
who  entered  fur  the  pentnthlum  should  be  skilled  in  many  forma 
of  excrrise ;  and    llutse   who  were  distinguished   in   it  wcrp  tbs 
most  beaulifid  and  accomplished  men  of  Greece. 

The  hnrsc-racea  at  Olympia  were  very  numerous.  First  in  i 
honour  ami  importance  was  the  race  of  four-horse  rbarints, 
wherein  the  kings  and  deaj)ots  and  the  wealthiest  of  Greek  noblet j 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  successful.  Certain  cities,  such  n*\ 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  were  so  pniud  of  the  t'ietnries  of 
their  citizens  at  Olympia  that  tliey  adopted  the  victurioOi 
quadriga  as  the  normal  type  of  their  coins.  The  family  which 
secured  a  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  once  acquired  a  certain^ 
standing,  and  was  looked  up  to  even  in  the  most  dcmocmtiefll 
cities.  Yet  this  victory  must  have  rested  in  a  great  degree 
with  fortune.  For,  as  all  the  chariots  had  to  turn  rounil  n  pillar 
■t  the  end  of  the  course,  collisions  between  them  were  excessinly 
common.  The  best  chariots  might  easily  thus  be  wrecked  and 
the  worst  sun'ive.  Thus,  when  Dionysius  the  Elder,  Despot  of 
Syracuse,  contended  at  Olympia  in  the  chariot-race,  nil  the  other 
enmpetitors  agreed  to  crush  his  quadriga,  in  order  that  the  prix* 
might  not  fall  to  one  who  had  inflicted  so  much  injury  u 
Greeks,  and  ruined  no  manv  cities. 

Bcsiiles  the  race  of  four-horse  chariots  there  was  a  race 
pair-hnrse  chariots,  of  mule-chariots,  of  quadrigas  of  c<iltj, 
other  chariots.      Horses  were  also  run  out  of  harness.    Philip 
Macednn  won  in  the  single-horse  race,  and  was  s^i  elated  llisl 
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placetl  on  his  coinnge  the  ricturious  horse,  with  n  jockey  oa  his 
back  and  a  wriMith  on  Iiis  iit-'ok.  This  w.i!i  in  th(^  same  year 
ia  which  his  son  Aleximdcr  was  burn  anj  Piitidica  ft^ll  into  his 
hands,  and  he  classed  all  three  events  together  as  splendid  giA& 
of  Fonune.  But  oi'  coarse  at  Olympia  he  won  no  stakes,  only 
aa  oHve-wreatb,  and  the  name  of  having  been  victorious  in  the 
sacred  contest. 

To  the  equestrian  contests  succeeded  wrestling,  boxing,  and 
the  |>aucnitiuui.  The  wrestling:  of  the  Greeks  was  as  full  uf 
tricks  and  feints  as  that  of  modern  times.  As  the  Greeks  wrestled 
quite  naked,  and  rubljcd  themselves  with  oil  before  entering 
the  lists,  it  must  hav<-  been  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  hold,  and 
the  ancients  naturally  thought  a  good  grasp  tlie  better  part 
of  the  battle.  We  learn  that  victory  was  Iwught  with  three 
throws ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  as  to  how  throws  were  counted, 
and  whether  when  the  combatants  had  fallen  they  continued  the 
struggle  on  the  ground.  The  Greek  boxers  wound  about  their 
hands  a  strip  of  raw  ox-hJde,  which  si'eins  tu  liave  hern  intended 
partly  to  protect  the  hand,  and  iKirtly  to  iiiudcrate  the  force  of 
blows,  like  our  boxing-gloves.  Certainly  at  its  introduction  it  was 
not  meant  to  inflict  a  cracl  wound  ;  the  nail-studded  cestus  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  early  times.  Peculiar  to  the  Greeks 
was  the  pimcraiiuni,  a  mixture  of  boxing  and  wrestling — a 
cruel  combat,  continued  whether  standing  or  on  the  ground,  until 
one  of  the  contending  athletes  acknowledged  himself  defeated. 

In  these  tlircc  competitions  the  competitors  hud,  of  course, 
to  be  drawn  in  pairs,  and  the  Hellanodica?  managed  this  in  a. 
Tcry  husincss-likc  manner.  They  put  into  an  urn  two  tesseric 
marked  A,  two  marked  H,  and  so  forth,  the  number  of  tessene- 
corresponding  to  that  of  (he  competitors.  The  athletes  then 
drew  each  a  tessera  at  random,  and  the  two  who  drew  an  A  had 
to  contend  together,  likewise  the  two  who  drew  a  11,  and  so  on.  If 
there  was  an  uneven  number  of  competitors  one  would  have  a 
letter  to  himself  and  so  draw  a  bye.  He  was  called  the  Ephedrus. 
Of  course  the  victors  in  the  Hrst  round  drew  again  for  opponents 
in  ihe  second  round,  thus  proceeding  until  only  two  were  left  in. 

VVLen  the  toils  and  agonies  of  the  Olympic  contest  were 
over,  there  followed  the  rewards  of  the  victors.  From  the  sacred 
olive-tree  several  branches,  as  many  indeed  as  there  were  con- 
tests, were  cut  with  a  golden  knife  by  a  boy  specially  selected, 
both  of  whose  parents  must  still  be  alive.  Of  each  of  these 
branchi.-s  a  Mrt-ath  was  made,  and  these  wreaths  were  placed 
npon  a  brazen  tripod  in  full  view  of  the  people.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  contest,  the  fifteenth  of  the  sacred  month,  a  solemn 
tsembly  was  held,  and  the  victors  came  up  in  order  to  receive 
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Ibeir  prizes.  They  wountl  woollen  fillett  round  tbeir  hndt, 
and  over  the  fillets  nne  c»f  the  HeUanotlirn'  placed  the  WTfBli), 
while  another  prdhnhly  Immlwi  r\  palm.  At  thn  same  mnmrn; 
A  herald  announced  in  loud  tones  the  namp  awl  rity  i^  "Am 
athlete  who  was  being  crowned,  together  with  the  contest  in 
which  he  bad  been  victorious.  On  every  announcement  foHcnrml 
a  burst  of  acTlnmntinn,  uiid  not  the  virlur  ainne,  but  all  bil 
friends  end  relations  felt  n  thrill  ol'  pride  ami  delight,  wbidi 
extendixl  even  to  all  the  sj>cctaturs  whu  could  boast  of  beil^ 
bom  in  the  same  city. 

Then  followed  a  round  of  feasting  and  sacrifices,  Alt  the 
gods,  whose  protecti<>n  tiie  athletes  had  implored  befow  thf 
contest,  were  rewardtfd  with  sacrifiecs  by  thusr*  who  attriholrd 
the  victorv  to  their  fnVDur  and  assistance.  Af^ain  the  magi*- 
trates  of  Klis  were  lavish  with  offerings  at  the  altars  of  the  AtlU. 
To  Zeus  himself  a  whole  hecatomb  of  oien  was  brought ;  the 
victims  were  slaughtered,  and  with  their  Hesh  a  g^reat  feast  vai 
made — a  feast  lo  which  the  people  of  Klis  invited  all  the  ric^ 
torio<D9  athletes.  Meantime,  if  these  were  wenltby*  tbey  Koold 
be,  like  Alctbiadcs,  keeping  open  house  for  all  their  friends;  if 
ther  were  not,  thev  had  but  to  choose  whom  among  their  frimili 
ami  townsfolk  they  would  honour  by  accepting^  invitations  to 
their  tables.  The  poets  were  called  in  to  write  wles  in  bonotir 
of  the  victors  and  ot  nil  their  ancestors.  Sculptors  were  callnl 
in  to  execute  p>itraits  of  them  in  bronze  and  marble,  to  be  plati 
in  the  Altis  for  the  study  of  all  future  generations.  vVs  ibcl 
moved  about,  distinguished  by  the  fillets  they  wore  and  theii 
palms,  they  were  ever  the  centres  of  admiring;  crowd*, 
toliowed  by  the  eyes  of  nil. 

WTiat  iM-'cnnif  tif  ihe  vaiitjuishe^l  ?  Of  ihem  we  hear  but 
little.  Uut  it  is  lo  he  feared  that  the  Greeks  did  not  tmt 
athletes  who  had  manfully  striven  and  failed  of  success  with 
that  respect  which  they  mcritctl.  We  may  fear  that  they  oftea 
incurred  undcBerve<l  hissing  and  ridicule;  certainly  they  retired 
from  the  scene  ol*  comesl,  or  hid  themselves  in  the  ihr"' 
tried  to  escnj>e  notice.  Respect  for  a  vanquished  ci'ir_ 
could  never  be  counted  among  Greek  virtues. 

Soon  Olympia  began   to  empty.      In  groups  and  parties 
they  bad  come,  the  spectators  dispersed.     Only  those  who  ki 
any  of  the  victors  formed  a  cortege  about  him,  in  <trder  to 
him    home   in    solemn    procession.      Travelling,    they    brgvil 
their   way   with    song   and    merry-making.       .\nd    as    they 
pmached  their  native  city  they  began  to  prepart*  for  a  spti 
reception.      In  the   city  th«  success  of   the   athlete  had 
already  announced,  and  his  approach  was  cxpecttxl.     It ' 
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white  daj* ;  no  work  was  done,  but  all  the  population  crowded 
out  to  welcome  him  wlio  tind  brought  it  into  such  honour.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  a  part  <»t'  the  citj-wall  was  thrown 
down  in  order  that  the  hero  miglit  pass  by  a  way  not  made 
valgTir  hy  other  fuotstcps.  And  so  he  entered  to  the  notes  of  n 
triumpbal  song,  written  bv  a  Pindar  or  Sitnnnides  and  sun^  by 
the  noblest-born  nf  the  city,  passinjsr  over  a  path  strewn  with 
flowers  towards  the  house  of  bis  i'atber,  Nor  did  the  lionours 
«ven  then  cease ;  ever  after  the  hero  was  a  man  to  be  followed 
and  respected.  Tbc  proudest  and  wealthiest  houses  sought  an 
alliance  with  him  in  marria^,  his  voice  wns  listened  to  witb 
respect  in  council^  and  in  war  the  place  of  greatest  honour  and 
danger  was  specially  reserved  for  him. 

t^uch  was  the  Olympian  festival  at  its  best,  in  the  agv  between 
the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  invasion  of  Persia. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  evil  days  came.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Greek  nthlptic  sports  may  Im"  traced  to  several  chusps. 
The  less  pleasin;j;  of  them — boxing  and  the  pancratium — cami* 
more  into  favour  and  use,  and  at  the  same  Itine  changeil  their 
character.  IJoxing  had,  indeed,  from  early  times  been  practised 
at  Olympia,  but  was  not  at  first  savage  in  character.  1  he  early 
n&stus  was  \ery  unlike  l!ic  rriirl  instrument  made  of  iron  ami 
leather  wliich  suitml  the  brutal  tastes  «f  the  Romans,  and  which 
was  even  introdiM-tHl  in  late  times  at  Pylho  and  Olympia,  Tim 
pancratium,  in  which  two  athletes  wen;  set  together  to  fight 
with  fists  and  feet  and  in  wrestling  until  one  confessed  himself 
ranquishcd,  must  always  have  been  a  sport  unfitted  for  gentle- 
men. At  Sparta  it  was  proscribed,  it  being  contnirv  to  die 
genius  of  the  piM>ph!  that  any  tmn  of  them  should  allow  that  hti 
WHS  vanquished,  even  in  sjiort,  \  ot  f<ir  a  time  the  victors  in 
l>oxing  and  the  pancratium  are  frequently  men  of  tlie  noblest 
and  wealtbiest  Greek  families  —  such  as  the  Diagorida?  of 
Rhodes,  and  tbc  wealthy  Dorians  of  .'Egina.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  the  professional  element  among  the  competitors 
cainc  in,  an<l  the  gentlemanly  spirit  went  out.  The  first  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  was  proud  to  enter  among  the  runners  at 
Otvmpia  ;  the  third  Alexander  was  indignant  when  such  a 
course  was  suggested  to  him. 

We  cannot  trace  the  change  in  detail,  but  only  discern  a  land- 
mark here  and  there.  It  was  Dromeua  of  Stymphalus  who, 
in  the  fifth  century,  substituted  a  meat  diet  for  the  previous 
retrimen  of  cheese  and  figs,  and  ever  after  his  time  athletes  wlio 
intended  to  lie  successful  had  to  devour  great  quantities  of  flesh, 
r»  <liet  unnatural  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  and  apt  to  produce 
sleepiness  and  slowness  of  wit.    UuC  it  was  Hcrotlicus  of  Sc^ni- 
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brio,  a  contemporary  of  Sncrates,  who  ruined  athletics,  hj  intn- 
dncing  elaborate  rules  for  catinf?  and  drinking  and  exeiriv. 
In  fntrt,  be  first  mnile  trninin|^  into  a  sj'Stcm,  ami  discovered  the 
fntiil  truth  thiit,  by  scii-ntlfie  trnding,  the  hitmnn  bod;  can  be 
tniide,  not  healthy  and  beautiful,  but  muscular,  and  ndaplnl  to 
ibis  ur  that  special  exercise.  He,  no  doubt,  iinpFovctl  the  sper^ 
of  the  races  and  the  skill  of  the  wrestlinjcrs,  but  he  ipoiln] 
atblcties  as  a  means  n(  ptlueation  for  life  and  happiness.  AfltT 
bis  lime,  victory  at  Olympia  tiecame  a  thing  trhich  bad  to  Ix* 
worked  for  by  sjiccial  methods,  instead  of  hriii^  the  rrowo  of  a 
career  good  in  itself.  The  competitors  eca»e*l  tt»  be  drawn  fwo 
the  better  classes  :  probably  many  of  tbein  trained  for  the  gama 
in  order  that  they  might  make  a  living  afterwards  as  pnH 
fcssional  trainers,  or  in  onler  that  they  might  secure  the  mote 
substantial  prizes  ullotted  to  victors  in  the  Hellenistic  cities  of 
Asia.  Instead  uf  being  an  element  iii  the  life  of  all,  tOhletir 
sport*  became  the  whole  of  the  life  of  a  s|>ecial  class. 

Wc  know  that  this  lamentable  change  did  not  take  place  all  aX 
once.  Sparta,  in  particular,  true  to  her  high  traditions,  oppomJ 
all  specialization  in  the  matter  of  athletics.  In  that  city  nev 
tricky  in  athletic  contests,  and  new  methods  of  training,  were  nnt 
allowed ;  we  even  hear  of  youths  who  were  chastised  by  tike 
Ephori  for  attempting  finesse  in  ball-play.  But  in  all  couutriei 
that  which  secures  success  must  succeed  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Olympian  victory  went  more  and  more  to 
Bt>ecialist.  At  the  same  time  a  complete  change  comes  ortr 
the  sentiments  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  the  leaders  of  Greek 
thought  in  relation  to  the  games. 

13y  an  old  custom  of  Athens  an  Olympian  victor  had  a  ri 
to  live  at  ibe  public  ox|>ense  in  the  Prytancum  ;  by  an  old  Sp 
law  he  had  a  right  in  battle  to  stand  next  the  King.  In  the  ti 
«r  Pindar  a  victorious  athlete  was  placed  almost  among  ih 
demi-gods,  and  Dionysius  the  Elder  ouered  the  athlete  Antinnic: 
a  large  sum  if  be  would  allow  Syracuse  to  receive  the  credit 
giving  him  birth.  But  in  the  time  of  Plato,  thinking  men  wc 
beginning  to  find  the  reverse  of  the  mcdaL  Xenophon  mak«< 
Socrates  complain  that  excess  in  some  one  sport  spoils  lb 
symmetry  of  the  body,  runners  acquiring  thick  legs  and  feobl 
shoulders,  and  boxers  large  shoulders  and  wrnk  legs.  SocraU^s* 
disciple,  Euripides,  declares  athletes  to  be  one  of  the  great 
pests  of  Greece,  and  asks  what  throwing  the  discus  and  wrestlin 
have  to  do  with  leading  tu  wisdom  and  virtue.  Perhaps  in  th 
strictures  of  ibis  poet  we  may  see  loo  much  of  the  sophist,  who  x 
inclined  to  value  the  intelh?rtual  faculties  of  his  et)untr\men«in|v, 
aud  tu  despise  mere  physical  prowess.     But  some  uf  the  mi^st 
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Kllstinguishcd  warriors  of  later  Greece  echo  bis  srDtimc&ts  as 
regards  the  value  of  athletrs.  Epaminondns  declared  that  fleshy 
tjozcrs  and  ptinerat justs  were  of  no  good  us  soldienf,  and  du- 
missed  them  from  his  army,  Alexander  thL>  Great  cared  nnt 
fr>r  athletic  sports.  When  PhiLo|>a*men  was  urged  to  cultivate 
his  natural  gift  of  wrestling,  he  refused,  saying  that  if  he  studied 
to  become  a  better  wrestler,  he  should  become  a  worse  soldier. 
Special  diet  and  special  training  made  athletes  into  a  special 
chiss,  and  late  writers  do  not  tire  of  ridiculing  them — their  vast 
muscle  and  small  wit,  their  extreme  appetite  fur  food  and  slug- 
gishness in  war,  their  sleepiness  and  stupidity.  The  great 
physician  Galen  sets  his  face  against  athletic  training,  though 
DC  of  course  thinks  highly  of  bodily  exercises.  He  declares 
the  state  uf  health  of  professional  athletes  to  be  most  deceptive 
and  precarious,  and  their  strength  to  he  of  no  use  for  any  sound 
and  practical  purpose. 

We  may,  then,  easily  account  for  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Romans  held  the  Greek  sports.  They  knew  them  only  after 
they  had  pssseil  their  best.  Tbcy  considered  that  athletic 
sports  unfitted  for  war;  that  tJiey  made  men  lazy,  always 
banging  ahtiut  the  gymnasia,  and  quamdiing  fnr  want  of  siime- 
thtng  bettt'r  to  do.  What  specially  disj^^ustcMl  the  Koinans  was 
the  (Jreek  custom  of  entire  nudity  when  at  exercise.  This 
custom  suited  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  side  of  the 
Roman  character.  It  offended  the  Roman  sense  of  dignity  and 
respectability  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  suit  the  hard 
and  brutal  fibre  of  the  nation.  Certiin  ugly  vices  attended  the 
practice  at  gymnasia  even  in  Greece.  Among  the  cimrser 
Romans  these  same  vices  would,  had  they  adopted  (ireck 
manners,  have  been  conspicuously  in  the  foreground,  and  that 
in  their  worst  and  most  vulgar  form.  The  Greek  who  was 
luxurious  was  so  at  least  with  s<imcthing  of  refinement  and 
^^cc ;  hut  the  Roman  who  quitted  his  native  hardness  and 
sank  into  luxury  was  a  mere  swine,  a  rcpulslvu  spectacle  to  all 
who  were  not  entirely  corrupted. 

From  the  time  of  Roman  predominance  to  our  own,  military 
exercises  supcrscdtnl  those  which  had  reference  merely  to  health 
and  beauty.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent  it  is  still 
from  military  drill  that  the  youth  of  the  nation  receives  its 
physical  training.  Among  ourselves  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  in  the  practice  of  athletic  sports,  which  now  occupy  in 
our  schools  and  Universities  a  placo  which  is.  In  the  oplalun  uf 
many  tcaehers,  too  large  and  too  honoumhie.  Whether  they 
will  retain  that  jilnce  or  not  will  probably  depend  on  their 
capacity  to  acknowledge  a  limit.     It  was  excessive  training  and 
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extreme  specialisation  wliicU  brought  ruin  on  the  athletic  spom 
of  Greece,  which  fell  into  diirepatc  so  soon  as  the^  ceosrtl  to  be 
a  means  and  usurped  the  place  of  an  end.  As  soon  u  it  came 
about  that  a  boxer  must  devote  bis  life  tu  boxinf^,  and  n  vratkr 
to  wrestling,  and  make  himself  5t  for  thnt  at  the  expeusr  «( 
becoming  unlit  for  everything  else^  then  all  men  of  sense  sad 
di);nity  beg<-in  to  despise  butli  boxing;  and  wrestling.  We  vni 
not  surely  apply  the  lesson  to  English  sports,  or  point  ooi  to 
our  own  youth  the  danger  and  disc-rcUit  which  threaten  ihrtr 
fitvuurite  pursuits,  unless  They  take  to  heart  the  tcnchii^  of 
history,  and  pursue  the  middle  course  In  which  lies  safety. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  venturing  tu  expms 
some  of  the  deep  gratitude  which  scholars  of  all  nations  mwt 
feci  to  the  (icrman  Government^  the  Emperor,  and  the  nstiua, 
for  undertaking  the  Olympian  cxearations  and  carrying  ihna 
ti>  so  successful  a  comp'tctiun.     The  expenditure  has  been  trrr  ] 
^rfcat — we  believe  some  50,(XKI/. — ^nnil  (iermany  gets  nothing  i» 
return   except   the  privilege  of  publishing  the  wutiijullies  dis- 
covered.    Not  only  the  marbles,  but  the  torra-cottas,  bronxes, 
and  coins  remain  at  Olympia,  or  at  all  cvenis  in  Greece.     Tbr 
aetual  work  of  ezcaratiou  bos  been  admirably  accomplished  bjj 
a  staff  of  savants  who  have  thought  of  nothing  but  the  gaud 
science.     Casts  have   been  supplied   to  tbe  chief  museums 
Kurope,  French  and  English  visitors  have  bt^en  cordially*  weH 
comcU   and  conducted   through   the   trenches,   and    iulormaUOB 
freely  furnished  to  those  who  sought  it  by  letter.      It   would  be 
hard  to  find  an  instance  of  national  expenditure  wherein  tlw_ 
special  country  which  made  the  outlay  pruhted  les4,  or  wb 
that  Science  which  belongs  to  all  countries  profited  more. 


Abt.  Vll. —  The  Neicspajycr   Fress  Directoiy  ami  Atlvniiten 
Guide.      Tinrty-Jiftji  Annual  Tusur-.     Lnndon,  1H80. 

IT  it  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that  the  histnrj  of  i 
Newspaper  Press  of  England  has  yet  to  be  wrilleo.  Ti 
without  number  the  work  Imsl^een  attempted,  but  it  still  nrmaii 
unac:hieved.  Atr.  Kniglit  Hunt,  indeed,  nnc^  pruduee«l  n  aketcl 
of  the  history  of  English  journals,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Eourth 
Estate,*  on  which  succeeding  essayists  have  largely  drawn  ;  and 
Mr.  Jioraes  Grant,  tbe  quondam  editor  of  the  *  .Morning  Adver- 
tiser,' found  time,  after  severing  his  connection  with  that  joamal, 
to  compile  three  huge  volumes,  in  which  he  emlMxlJnl  a  number 
of  anecdotes,  more  venerable  than  verBcions,  and  retailed  a  bast 
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'  of  gossipping   reports  concerning   existing  journals  and  jour- 
nalists, bII  more  amusing  than  accurate,      tivc-and-twcntj  years 
■  ago  a  Mr.  Blakey,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  produced  u  his- 
itory  of  politic.il  liter.iture,  which  einlwulied  a  species  of  memoir 
of  the  newsjwper  press  in  its   earlier  days;    but  it  was  dull, 
,  unrendnble,  and  uutnistworthj.     Cyrus  llcdding  and,  incident- 
I  ally,  some  half-dozen  more  English  journalists,  have  produced  a 
great  number  of  sketches,  essays,  and  descriptive  articles,  but 
without  adding  much  to  the  stock    of  knowledge   on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  expfifiencwl  *  general  rea«ler'  knows  the  whole  thing 
by  heart,  and  is  apt  to  turn  with  some  disgust  from  the  often- 
repeated  stories  of  *  fighting  Parson  Hate'  and  Daniel  Stuart; 
Captain    Sterling   the  'Thunderer;'    the    first    printing  of   the 
'Times'  by  steam;   Coleridge  and   Charles  Lamb;   the  early 
days  of  the  '  Morning  Chnmicle '  and  the  genesis  of  the  *  Daily 
News.'     When  ail  is  done,  the  Kngliih  people  care  little  for  the 
records  of  a  dead  past,  and  still  less  for  those  who  coiDposc<l 
them.      There    are  indeed   few    occupations   more   melancholy 
than  that  of  turning  over  a  ncwspajK^r-file,  and  coutemplnling 
the  vast  aninunt  of  admirable  writing,  wit,  sagacitv  and  prac- 
tical common-sense  imbeildcd  iu  its  pages.     *  JouruuHsm,*  said 
one  of  the   best   of  modem   conversationists,  '  is  the  grave  of 
genius,'  and  a  recently  published   letter  of  the  late  Gostave 
Flaubert    very    strikingly   emphasizes    the    saying.       Hardly  a 
day  goes    by  without    the   apiH-arance  in    the    columns  of  the 
daily  press  of  some  essay  or  trailing  article  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  the  English  classics.     The  student  is  refcrrod  to  the 
Whig  essayists  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  models  of  style 
and  for  standards  of  literary  excellence  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion  to   say  that  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  London  alone 
produces,  in   a    single  year,  more    that    is  remarkable  in  these 
respects  than  the  whole  newspaper  press  of  Groat  JBritain  during 
the  eighteenth  century.     Unfortunately,  the  work  dies  as  soon  as 
it  is  born.     The  newspaper  is  bought  and  read  and  forgotten 
in  an  hour:  like  the  dinner  which  gave  rise  to  the  refiections  of 
Matilda  in  the  '  Anti-Jncobin  ' — '  it  is  taken  away  as  soon  as  it 
is  over,  and  we  regret  it  not!      It  returns  again  with  the  return 
of  appetite.      The  beef  of  tu-morrow  ivill  eurtx^L'd  to  the  mutton 
«f  to-day,  as   the   mutton  of  to-day   succeeded    to  the   veal   of 
yesterday.' 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  so  steady  and  so  constant  n 
supply  of  really  excellent  literary  work  should  be  available  for 
the  newspaper  press,  when  those  who  produce  it  are  of  necessity 
foHy  aware  of  the  ephemeral  character  of  all  they  write.  With 
the  multiplication  of  newspapers,  however,  an  immense  change 
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bas  come  over  tlic  character  <>f  litfrarv  work,  and  the  towlv  of 
authurihip  has  lust  lUsolcmnitv.     Haifa  ccaturj  aguThorkmv 
im;uI(I  sjicak,  in  his  inimitable  tone  of  banter,  i>f  the  revrmicr 
with  which  tbt-  wnrUI  outstilc  regartlccl  those  who  were  ia  IIk 
habit  of  flpoiliDg  papitr — when  tf>  shake  bands  with  a  real  lire 
author  was  aa  honour  to  he  gniteful  for,  and  when  one  mariuil 
with  a  white  stone  in  his  memory  the  daj  on  which  he'iaw 
Brown,  who  bad   written   a  magazine   artit-te,    walking   in  llir 
Park  with  his  umbrella  and  Mrs.  Brawn.'      All  that  is  chai^{«l 
nownda^'s.      li^ucatiim  of  the    bighrr  tvjK*  is  more  widely  tjif- 
fused,  and  a  large  pro|K)nion  <if  tin-  mental  energy,  which  wouW 
utbemisc  expend  itself  in  vocal  debate  and  discussion,  miw  fimU 
its  way  iiilu  print.     To  this  consideration  may  be  addwl  tbr 
iact,  that  there  is  a  suHicient  demnnd  for  nrwspnper«  to  inakr  the  ^ 
profession  of  juurmdism   a    tolerabt/  profiuble  one.       No  oiv.  V 
iodecd,  was  ever   known  to  make  a  fortune  hy  writing  for  » 
newspaper  ;  but  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Slumdoa,  can  write  a 
*  sinsbing  leader '  is  able  without  much  dtfliculty  or  very  Hard 
work  to  cam  from  fifteen  to  twentv  guineas  a-week  on  the  tXaS 
of  a  London  daily   piiixT.      These  are,  of  course,  the  prizi*s  ut 
the    profession;    but    the    average  pay   of  journalists    is    fairi]l|S 
good,   and   they   have  always  the  satisfaction   of   knowing  than 
'  every  private  tarries  in   bis  knapsack  the  baton  of  the  FicU 
Marsha!.*     The  junior  reporter  of  a  country  ncwspapcr-ofBcr,  if 
possessed  of  capacity,  intelligence,  and  industry,  may,  after  no 
unreasonable  probation,  rise  to  editorship  and  the  receipt  of  an 
income  quite  equal  to  tliat  of  a  fairly  welt-placed  Civil  Ser^'anl 
of  the  Crown  :    whilst  a  '  newspaper  man,'  with  a  good  connec- 
tion and  capable  of  writing  in  a  popular  fashion  on  questions  of 
the  day,  may  generally  rely  upon  making  at  least  a  decent  livtns:. 
Putting  aside  all  questions  of  the  quality  of  newspapers,  and 
of  the  character   and  abilities  of  those   who  write    in   them,  it 
is   not   to  be  denied   that  they  bold  a  very  important   placr  in 
tbc  economy  i>f  KngHsb  daily  life,  or  that  their  number  and 
importance  arc  rapidly  and  continuously  increasing.      During 
the  curlier   years  of  the  century   they  were  somewhat  uf  tbc 
nature   of  a    luxury.      The   Stamp    Duty   was   high,   and    the 
£xcise  pressed  with  extreme  severity  upon  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in   their  production,  while  the  onerous  rates  of  poat&ge 
had  a  gnrat  effert   in  chcrkin;,'  the  iliffnsion  of  the  news  of  the 
day.     The  reduction  of  the  Stamp  Duties  and  the  intmduciion 
of  the  Penny  Postage  gave  the  first  great  stimulus  to  Engliab 
journalism,  and  fniin  183it  to  the  present  day  the  im|Nilse  bha 
never  lost  its  force.     Ten  years  after  the  reduction  of  tbc  Stmmp 
Doty  to  one  penny,  Mr,  C.  Mitchell  published  the  fint  cdj 
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of  •  The  Xewspapcr  Press  Directory,*  a  neat  little  duodecimo, 
a  itcTPBt  part  of  which  is  '.Kcupiwl  with  historical  and  didactic 
matter,  but  which  is  now  swollen  to  an  imposing  volume  in 
extra  imperial  octavo,  of  222  pages,  closelv  printed  in  double, 
triple,  and  even  quadruple  columns,  all  of  the  most  severely 
commercial  character.  From  various  issues  of  this  work,  sup- 
plemented from  other  sources,  certain  facts  may  be  obtained 
which  are  not  without  interest. 

The  first  edition  o(  this  Directory  was,  as  has  been  said, 
published  in  li^i*].  In  that  year  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kinf^dom  numbered  14  ;  12  of  wliirh  were  published 
in  London  and  2  in  Dublin.  At  the  present  time  l^ndon 
alone  has  18  daily  newspapers — ^13  morning-  and  b  evening ;  56 
tooraing  and  40  evening'  papers  are  published  in  the  English 
provinces;  3  mnrning'  nnd  1  evening  in  Wales;  14  morning 
and  7  evening  in  S«:c»tland  ;  13  morning'  and  4  evening'  in  Ire- 
land ;  one  morning;  paper  is  published  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
one  in  Jersey,  makins?"  a  total  of  no  fewer  than  157  daily  paper* 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  indi- 
cation of  growth.  In  lS4ti  the  total  numl>nrof  daily  and  weekly 
papers  publisUfd  in  thr  United  Kingdom  was  stated  at  TtJ^l ; 
130  of  which  h;nl  their  origin  in  Ltindon ;  '2'2i'>  in  the  Knglisb 
proviDces;  6  in  Wales,  l\i  in  Scotland,  'J2  in  Ireland,  and  Iti  in 
the  Islands.  Ry  1H51  the  number  bad  inrreascil  only  In  563,  of 
which  additions,  one  only — the  '  Eipress,'  an  evening  edition  of 
the  *■  Daily  News/  now  illsrimtinned — -was  publishe<)  in  London. 
The  abolition  n(  tlie  Stamp  Duty  in  It^al!  brought  about  an 
immense  cliancf.  Nfw  papers  were  started  <tn  every  band,  so 
that  with  the  decade  1851-1^61  the  number  was  almost  doubled, 
the  actual  figures  being  for  the  latter  year  1102,  as  against  503 
for  tlie  formrr.  This  increase  is  the  mon;  remarkable  when  it 
is  compan?d  with  the  figures  for  the  five  preceding  decennial 
periods,  which  show  that  there  were  in  1821  but  1267  news- 
papers of  every  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  11531  tbc 
number  bad  risen  to  2115  ;  in  1841  to  472  ;  in  1851  to  5t>3  ;  and 
in  1861,  by  this  sudden  bound,  to  1102.  The  effect  of  the 
removal  of  restrictive  tasntion  is  somewhat  curiously  displayed 
in  these  figures.  The  Stamp  Duty,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
reduced  in  lK3ti,  and  the  eflect  of  the  reduction  may  be  seen  in 
the  sudden  bound  of  the  decade,  1831-41,  when  the  periodical 
press  increased  by  177,  as  compared  with  28  in  the  precwling 
decennial  perifwi.  Amongst  the  journals  started  during  these 
years  was  one  which  has  a  curious  and  somewhat  melancholy 
interest.  This  was  the  '  Cnnstittition.al,'  a  journal  which  began 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  wbicli  in  a  rcry  few  months 
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practically  ruined  everybody  connected  with  it.  Yet  if  c«nlai 
oi  the  most  varied  kind,  wit  nnd  liternry  nbilitr  CMMildl  hkfc 
made  liic  fortuue  of  a  iii?ws|)a]K>r,  the  '  Coustilutiitual '  woulil 
have  htxn  a  gFe:it  success.  Its  cditur  was  I.amnn  BUa- 
chard.  Thornton  Hunt— the  T.  H.  of  *  lilia,'  and  in  later  jcsn 
the  etIitoT  oi  the  *  Daily  Telej^pb,'  was  sub-C4litor.  Thackerty 
WM  Paris  currcspondcnt ;  and  on  the  refrulnr  sUiT  of  the  paper 
were  Douglas  Jcrrold,  Sir  William  Molcswarth — an  snleot 
Liberal,  who  was  once  hissed  by  the  mob  because  he  bad  edited 
the  WDfks  oi  tlobbes  nf  Mahnesbury — and  Sir  E.  LyttOD-Bolwer 
— afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  With  such  a  stalT  it  might  han 
beoD  thought  that  the  success  of  the  venture  was  assured,  bat  it 
failed,  as  s<i  many  promising  schemes  have  failed  before  and 
since*  for  lack  of  mpital.  The  total  sum  at  the  commoni)  of 
the  projectors  was  no  more  than  some  8000/.,  and,  althcn^fa 
money  was  probably  twice  as  valuable  in  18<3(i  as  it  is  in  il^tSO,  h 
that  sum  suQiccd  to  keqi  the  paper  alive  for  some  scrrn  iir  ^ 
eight  mimths  only. 

Twenty  years  after  the  nKlucttnn  of  the  Stamp  Dnir,  that  im- 
post W.1S  wholly  repealed,  with  the   immediate  ciTect  of  crctatiii^ 
a  new  London  daily  paper — the  *  Morning  Star.'     The  hiatmj  ^ 
of  this  paper  is  very  curious  and  interesting.     It  wu  ongioaUy  ■ 
started  to  advocate  the  principles  of  the  ilamhcsler  schotjl  of 
politics — Free-Trade,  peace  at  any  price,  non-int*-nei>tion,  and 
the  rest  of  those    more  extreme  principles,  whirh  snem  to  bare 
suddenly  laid  S4)  strong  a  hold  u]Mm  the  English   popular  senti- 
ment.     It  is  said  that  it  conimencctl  its  nut  tno  sucoessful  caiMrj 
vith  a  capital  of  something  less  than  4.')fH)/.,  to  which  .Mr.  Cobdts 
conlribiitrd  2.*>0/.     .Singularly  enough,  the  paper  was  at  no  tin* 
a  success.      Mr.  Etlmund  Vates  itmtribute<l    for   a  c<ins!d«falile 
time  a   weekly    ri>liinin   of  gossip  under  the   heading  of  'Tlw 
Fl&neor;'    the    Dissenting    tiitt-redt    was   conciliated    by   cnmy 
]>Msi  ble  means,  and  some  time  before  its  death  the  *  Star  *  absorbed 
a  feeble  weekly  print  which  bad  been  6oated  on  the  joint-siockj 
principle  and  for  the  advm-ai-'V  of  political  dissent  by  the  Rev. 
Nir.  Thomas,  and  whicli  Iwire  the  name  of  the  '  Dink       In  spU«| 
of  every    effort,    however,    ihe    'Star'    never    became    a    rrally 
popular  organ.     Its  circulation  at  no  lime  rose  above  L'>,CH»  a 
day,  while  its  advertisements  were  always  few  in  number,  sod 
nf  the  class  which  do  not  command  a  high  price.     Constant  d^ 
mands  were  consequently  made  upon  the   proprietors,  so  thitt 
it  is  estimated  that  in  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  their  hobbj 
oast  then   as  much  as  t^O,l)tX>Z.     The  death  of  the  jimrnal  was 
worthy  of  its  life.     Tired  of  the  amusement  of  spending  inoaej 
unprotitabJy,  the  proprietors  of  the  'Morning  ^tar  and  Dial' 
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turned  their  property  over  to  the  *  I3aily  ^'cws '  in  1870,  in  con- 
si<)(>ratt<m  ol"  a  sum  of  8000/.,  and  announced  that  lis  ruimit 
d'etre  had  erased,  innsmurh  as  the  country  hnd  finally  acireptoil 
all  those  demornitic  principles  for  the  propagation  of  which  it 
bad  be<^n  established. 

Shortly  bctore  the  appearance  of  the  *Star,'  two  rather  Double 
aildittons  wrr(>  made  to  the  daily  press  of  London  in  the  shape  of 
the  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  and  of  the  *  Clerkenwell  News.'  The  his- 
tory of  the  former  jrmriial  is  tnlembly  welt  known,  and  its  later 
successes  hare  eft'aced  the  rcmllertiuns  of  lis  eiirlier  failures. 
The  founder  and  lirstproprietor  was  Colonel  Sleigh,  a  gentleman 
of  ^eot  courage  and  cnci^,  but  possessed  of  hardly  suflicicnt 
capital  to  make  a  cheap  paper  a  paying  speculation.  In  his 
bands,  however,  the  *  Telegraph  '  attained  such  a  measure  of 
•uccess,  that  wboo  under  other  .luspiees  it  was  boldly  issued 
at  the  price  of  a  penny,  it  speedily  took  a  prominent  place, 
and  now  justifies  the  boast  of  its  proprietors  that  it  has  'the 
largest  circulation  in  the  world.'  It  did  not,  however,  attain 
Co  its  high  positiuo  without  passing  through  considerable 
vicissitudes.  The  proprietors  were  bold  enough  and  energetic 
enough,  but  there  ivere  times  of  difficulty  when  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  necessary  funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  ncit 
day's  issue.  But  for  the  boldness  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  ibeo 
manager — .Mr.  KalpU  Harrison,  w^ho  afterwards  transferred  his 
services  to  the  'Birmingham  Daily  Gazett*-,'  and  who  is  now 
the  proprietor  of  the  *  Marylebone  Mercury  '—it  could  at  one 
time  have  hardly  surmounted  its  difBculties.  The  *  ClerkcnwcU 
News  '  had  a  different  history.  Beginning  as  a  local  sheet  for 
the  district  indicated  by  its  title,  with  special  altraclions  in  the 
iray  of  cheap  advenisemcnts,  it  very  rapidly  developed  itselt  as 

newspaper  of  the  ordinary  t^pe.  A  daily  instead  of  a  weekly 
issue  was  found  desirable,  and  an  office  fur  advertisements  was 
opened  in  Fleet  Street.  The  title  was  next  altered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  'and  Daily  Chronicle,'  and  before  very  long 
the  new  name  had  displaced  the  idd.  Passing  after  a  white 
into  till-  hands  of  Mr.  lulwnnl  Lloyd,  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Sunday  newspapers,  it  has  now  fairly  taken 
its  place  amongst  the  morning  journals,  and  has  established  its 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  most  advanced  school 
of  Radical  politicians. 

One  other  attempt  to  create  a  London  daily  paper  belongs  to 
this  period.  The  debates  of  lK(i(i  and  18(i7on  the  proposals  for 
a  reform  of  the  repn;senlative  system  resulted,  as  most  readers 
will  remember,  in  a  fresh  schism  io  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party.      The  moderate  party^  nicknamed  AduUamitcs  b>'  Mr. 
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Bright,  seceded  from  their  more  advanced  collea|riie»,  id  ftogor 
at  tho  rcdiirtion  of  thr  franrliisc  which  found  favour  with  them. 
They  were  not  jiarLiculnrlj  iiuin(>roUB  or  of  special  infloeoo  ia 
the  political  wiiild,  hut  they  hi-lieved  that  they  represented  «  I«^ 
class  of  the  Knglish  people,  imd  were  in  conscqueDce  induced^ 
without  much  difficulty,  to  launch  a  newspaper  for  the  support  of 
their  views.  This  was  thc'Day/awell-printeil  and  well-meaninf. 
but  rather  fe^-'blc  sheet,  which  might  have  become  s  success  but 
for  the  want  of  capital  and  perhaps  also  some  want  of  judfimrDt 
in  the  exjieiKliture  of  what  money  was  raised.  As  it  was^  the  papr r 
Hre<i  only  for  six  weeks,  and  by  its  death  left  no  apprcciablr  pt^ 
in  the  newspaper  world.  During  that  short  ptriod,  howpver,  it  ab- 
sorbed as  much  as  12,<K)0/.  It  may  conveniently  be  obsen'ed  in 
this  place  that  hut  two  attempts  have  since  been  madr  to  establish 
daily  papers  in  London.  One,  which  made  its  first  appearano* 
on  the  2-lth  of  March,  1873,  was  the  '  Hour,'  founded  and  edited 
by  Captain  Hamber,  the  former  editor  of  the  *. Standard*  and 
at  present  of  the  '.Morning  Advertiser."  'Vhe  *  Hour '  was 
intended  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  Consen-ativp  principles,  soil 
was  thoroug^hly  independent  tn  character.  Its  'leaders'  were 
pointed  and  well  written,  and  there  was  an  unmistaknble  tnoe 
of  culture  and  urbanity,  aboat  them  which  ought  to  have  made 
the  paper  popular.  For  some  reason  it  failed  to  hit  the  poblic 
taste,  and  after  an  existence  of  about  three  years,  during  which 
it  sufTereil  grievously  from  tlip  lark  of  rapital,  it  expired  in  187(>. 
The  other  jiiumni  was  th**  'Daily  Express' which  made  its 
appearance-  in  lK7tj.  The  small  amount  of  capital  at  the  com- 
mand of  its  projector  was  raised  by  subscription  amonni  ibr 
nrprcsentatives  of  the  more  extreme  section  of  the  High  Church 
party,  but  their  resoun-cs  were  s]MM?«liiy  exhausted.  A  furtbrr 
appeal  was  made  to  the  trlcrgy  and  to  the  we.iltliy  laity,  but 
without  much  elTect,  and  at  thi*  end  of  a  couple  of  months  tbe 
paper  faded  out  of  existence,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  its  editor* 
who  brought  to  his  ungrateful  task  the  experience  of  Beventeca 
years  in  tlie  editorial  chair  of  the  '  Morning  Herald '  and  of  the 
•  Standard.' 

The  year  1870  was  mniked  in  newspaper  history  by  l\im 
reduction  of  the  postal  rate.  Up  to  that  time  the  charge  hod 
been  a  penny  for  four  ounces  ;  it  was  now  re<luced  to  one  half- 
penny for  six,  the  extension  of  weight  Ix'ing  generally  under- 
stood to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  *  Times.'  W'hetlicr  this 
belief  be  well  or  ill  founded  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  saV  ; 
but  it  is  certain  tliat  tlie  change  has  been  an  enurmuus  boon  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  *  Times,'  whose  already  immense  pnv 
perty  is  currently  reported  to  have  doubled  in  value  during  th« 
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past  ten  years.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  reduction  in 
the  postal  rate  would  produce  a  considerable  incrtf-ise  in  the 
numbt^r  of  Londtm  piipers,  Nothing  of  the  kind  has,  however, 
occurred.  A  new  journal  cnlled  the  *  Financier,'  launched  in 
lb70,  .and  devoteil  to  the  afTairs  of  the  Money-market,  is  the 
only  real  addition  made  to  the  London  daily  press  for  many 
years.  The  change  has  not  been  in  the  number  of  papers,  but 
in  the  astounding    incrense    in  the  circulntion  of  tliosc    already 

■xisting.  A  few  years  ago  a  circulation  of  forty  ur  fifty 
^thousand  a  d»y  was  thougltc  to  he  something  phenomenal:  now 
the  •  Daily  Telegraph '  alone  circulates  to  the  number  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  diem.  The  'Standard'  treads 
closely  upon  its  heels  with  a  daily  circulation — in  which,  how- 
ever, Imtn  morning  and  evening  issues  are  included— of  about 

180,000;  while  the  issues  of  the  'Times'  and  of  the  'Daily 
News'  arc  understood  to  reach  about  100,000  ami  170,000 
rcapcctireiy.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  London  daily  papers 
ia  confined  to  tlie  cnpilnl,  though  with  its  xaat  population  it 
could  no  dtiubt  absorb  an  even  greater  number  of  pa]>nrs  titan 
it  produces.  The  provinces  take  a  surprising  (juantity — so 
many,  in  fact,  that  the  hour  of  'going  to  press'  with  the  daily 
papers  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  modified  to  meet  the 
provincial  demand.  The  existing  state  of  things  is  due  in  a 
j^reat  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  energy  of  one  man.  It  may 
possibly  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Figtitt  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Oflice,  the  Lihfnil  party 
discovered  that  Lord  beaconsfietd  had  perpetrated  a  disgraceful 
job  in  promoting  him.  Amongst  those  who  defended  the 
appointment  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who,  in  reply  to  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Figott  knew  nothing  of  stationery  or  printing,  pointed 
out  that  practical  knowledge  was  not  always  the  best  test  of  a. 
good  administrator.  This  remark  lic  illustrated  by  his  own 
action  with  regard  to  the  business  of  which  he  is  the  head.  He 
had,  he  remarkt^,  appointed  as  his  representative  a  gentleman 
who  not  merely  had  had  no  experience  of  news-agencv,  but  who 
was  one  whose  antecedents  might  be  thought  peculiarly  unsuite<l 
to  the  manager  of  a  vast  business.  Mr.  Smith  was  then 
referring  to  the  present  head  of  the  business  part  of  liis  firm, 
Mr.  Lcthbridge,  who  was  until  1882  one  of  tlie  masters  of  a 
public  school.  Since  Mr.  Lethbridge  assumed  the  management 
of  the  business  of  186  Strand,  it  has  grown  enormously,  and 
the  greatest  extension  has  occurre<l  since  the  institution  of  the 
*  newspaper  trains  *  in  1876.     These  trains,  the  idea  of  which 
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is,  we  believe,  entirel)-  due  to  Mr.  LeiUbridge,  start  at  &  qnartcr 
or  linlf-past  five  every  morning  from  the  lertnini  n(  the  Ormt 
Western,  North- Western,  T^littlanil,  antl  fJreal  \(»rtbem  llaik 
ways,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  London  uewapapcia 
itito  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  central  and  nDrthern 
Kngiand  and  of  the  southern  half  of  Scotland.  Pa«sengrrs  uc» 
of  coiurw,  carried,  but  the  circulation  of  the  London  ncMrspoprrt 
is  tlie  raisvn  dU'tre  of  the  trains.  What  their  cffrct  is,  mav  Ue 
judgisl  by  the  fact  that  tliose  paprni,  which  are  folded  atul  sortMl 
en  route,  are  delivered  to  suhserj l>ers  in  Urislol  at  a  few  miDDlct 
after  I)  a.m.  ;  in  Y'ork  by  10  oVltjck  ;  in  Newcastle  by  noon  ;  in 
Birmingham  by  half-paat  7  ;  in  Stafford  by  half^pasC  V ;  io 
Manchester  soon  after  10,  and  in  Livcrpi>ol  soon  after  11 
o'clock.  Alt)iougli,  liuwever,  many  thousands  of  copirs  of  Ilic 
London  pajters  are  thus  absorbed  daily,  the  provincial  press  is 
itrongcr  than  ever,  and  the  circulation  of  news  more  extended. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  this  vast  increase  of  circulation  could  ncv«r 
have  been  achieved  whilst  mncbincryand  mechanical  appliances 
remained  as  they  were  even  twculv  years  ago.  So  long  as 
new$pa|>crs  were  printed  from  movable  types  and  on  raacbuKs 
of  the  kiud  now  U9>ed  ezclusivelv  furbnokwork,  their  circuJatiaa 
was  necessarily  limited  ;  but  by  the  introflnction  of  a  citeap  nsd 
rapid  method  of  stereotyping,  by  the  improvements  in  p»p*^ 
making  machinery,  by  which  pa{>er  can  be  pnKlucwl  in  webs  of 
practically  unlimited  length, and  by  the  constmctiun  of  printings 
machines  which  can  be  worked  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  aod 
which  print  from  the  ribbon  of  paper  on  both  sides  at  a  single 
operation,  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected.  Tbt 
changes  arc,  indeed,  somewhat  startling.  'J'hcre  are  many  mon 
now  living  mLo  can  remember  the  flourish  of  trumpeta  whieh 
hailed  the  announcement  that  (he  *  Times'  was  printed  by 
steam.  A  single  machine  did  the  work,  and  was  found  amply 
sufficient  for  it.  Now  everything  is  changed.  The  mBchinery, 
which  served  for  the  limited  demand  of  fifty  years  ago,  w«s  fini 
displaced  by  the  cylindcr-macbincs  of  Messrs.  Hoe,  and  Later  by 
the  'perfecting'  machines  of  the  same  firm,  by  the  Waller 
presses  in  usip  at  the  'Times'  and  manv  other  offices,  bv  the 
Marinoni,  the  V  ictorv.  and  several  other  forms  of  mcchanicjJ 
appliance.  The  principle  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all.  and 
look  its  rise  in  the  happy  thought  of  an  Italian  working-man  to 
use  jHipier  mache  as  the  material  of  the  mnulils  for  stereotype*, 
by  which  it  first  Itecmme  possible  to  print  from  cylinders.  In 
all  the  old  forms  of  printing-machines  the  ty|>e  was  a  llat  xat- 
(ace,  while  Ibe  popcr  was  impressed  upon  it  by  a  cylinder:  !■ 
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all  tht'  now  DiBcLinery  the  t^*pe  is  placed  on  the  pcripherj  of  a 
p_yliml(.*r,  wliicU  is   brought   in    cuutact    with    another  c^'Untler 
'oToaad  which  the  paper  passes. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  iion-pnifessional  reader  it  mav  be  well 
xo  explain  this  matter  somewhat  ininutel  v.  Ordinary  printing' 
is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  executed  hy  passing  a  roller  cb(ir;gcd 
with  printing-ink  over  the  surfnrc  of  a  number  of  tvpes  properly 
arrangeil  for  the  purjx>se,  laviii;^  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
ttubjectjag  the  wliole  to  prL-sjiure,  with  the  etfect  of  traiiaferrinin; 
the  ink  from  the  type  to  the  paper.  Stereotyping,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  was  ofTected  by  making  a  cast  in  plastcr-of- 
Paria  from  the  iy|)c  as  set  up,  into  which  melted  metal  having 
been  poured,  a  reproduction  of  the  original  type  was  obtained, 
from  which  it  was  ensv  to  print.  The  same  plan  is  still  adopted 
£or  bookwork  ;  but  it  has  two  great  disadvantages,  one  being  that 
the  stereo-plate  is  of  necessity  fiat,  and  so  adapted  for  use  only 
in  machines  which  print  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  speecl, 
while  the  nther  arises  from  the  extremely  brittle  character  of  the 
mould,  which  prevents  more  than  a  few  reproductions  being 
obtaiD«l  without  a  fresh  plaster-cast. 

Under  these  circumstances  stereotypiag  made  but  little  way 
for  many  years.  Llcctrotyping  was  tried;  but  although  the 
process  has  been  found  eminently  successful  in  multiplying 
copies  of  wooil-engravitigs  and  for  similar  purposes,  it  has  never 
been  used  in  newspaper-work,  chiefly  because,  the  process  is 
too  slow  in  its  operation.  Somewhere  about  the  year  ltj&7, 
however,  the  idea  of  using  paper  as  the  material  for  stercotype- 
monldg  appears  to  have  come  into  existence.  The  real  inventor, 
it  is  hjirdly  necessary  to  sav,  has  not  profited  very  largely  by 
his  ingenuity,  thus  afl'ording  a  fresh  illustration  of  .Mr.  Huskin's 
theory,  that  the  Ijcst  work  is  the  worst  rcw.irded.  There  has  been 
but  little  change  in  the  process  since  it  fir&t  came  into  use. 
The  *  forme "  of  type  having  been  *  locked  up  ' — in  other  words, 
the  separate  tvpes  having  been  firmly  enclosed  in  their  case  or 
*chaae'— is  laid  upon  an  iron  plate  heattnl  by  gas  or  steam. 
On  the  surface  of  the  Ivjie  the  operator  lays  a  sheet  of  fine, 
white,  hard-surfaced  %vriling-]iaper,  well  saturated  with  water, 
which  in  turn  is  overlaid  with  about  ba[f-a-do/.en  thickly  pasted 
shix'ts  of  softer  and  more  absorbent  material,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  process  this  mass  of  papier  macIU  was  l>entcn  for  some  time 
with  a  brush,  in  order  to  drive  the  saturated  sheets  Into  tbc 
interstices  of  the  type.  That  system  is  now  abandoned,  and 
Iho  sheets  are  simply  subjected  to  exceedingly  heavy  pressure 
under  a  roller  coated  thickly  with  indiarubber,  which  not  merely 
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forcei  the  mnultl  Into  tlic  tj'pc,  but  squnezes  out  the  superBoooi 
moisture.  A  sheet  of  very  strong,  thick^  a,nd  hard  paper  is  then 
pasted  to  the  back  of  the  mould,  and  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
is  rcndj  for  removal.  Heat  and  pressure  hart  dried  the  mats  of 
papier  m&ehf  sufficiently,  and  it  is  now  fit  to  pass  into  tbf 
foundry.  The  rough  eilges  are  trimmed  off,  and  the  moaldcr, 
taking  the  cardbonnl  still  hot  from  the  stereotyper's  haods, 
places  it  in  a  scmi-cylin<lrical  box  of  iron,  the  inner  surfaces  of 
which  are  gauged  to  fit  the  cylinders  of  the  prlntinff-marhinr 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  B_v  the  side  of  the  mi>uldpr  is  • 
ralilron  of  melted  tyjie-metal,  fed  from  time  to  time  with  tbe 
broken  plates  of  tbe  night  before.  As  soon  as  the  mould  u 
fairly  adjusted  within  the  box,  be  takes  a  ladle  of  a  stw 
sufficient  to  contain  the  metal  for  a  complete  page,  and  hnring 
filled  it  from  his  caldron,  cools  it  genUy  until  it  is  in  surb  a 
condition  as  not  to  burn  the  mould,  and  then  deitpnnisty  poan 
the  liquid  metal  into  the  iron  box.  Two  or  three  minutes  stlffioe 
to  cool  it,  and  tlien  the  box  is  opened  ;  the  pint*  is  carried 
to  the  plane ;  the  moulder  recommences  operations,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  the  first  mould — a  page  of  the  paper — is  in  cumw 
ctf  bring  screwed  upon  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  macbintTs  fmn 
whirh  tu-mnrrow  morning's  paper  is  to  be  printed.  In  this  way 
in  tbe  course  of  a  little  over  an  hour  the  foiindrvmen  are  able  to 
turn  out  the  ftix  or  moi:e  complete  sets  of  stereo-plates  necescai^ 
to  lupply  the  ;nacbines.  These  plates  lieing  all  fixed  in  tbrir 
proper  places  on  the  cylinders,  the  end  of  the  ribhon  of  paper  ts 
drawn  from  the  reel,  and  the  work  of  printing  liegins.  TCach 
reel  «if  papt-r  in  on  an  average  4fi  inches  wide,  nnd  ihiue  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  there  Wing,  uf  course,  variations  with 
different  papers.  Taking  5(>  inches  as  the  average  length  of  the 
journal,  each  reel  thus  contains  the  paper  on  which  about  4*>*>0 
copies  will  be  pnnteil.  The  most  rapid  of  the  perfecting 
machines  can,  it  is  said,  be  worked  up  to  12,000  per  hour.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  this  speed  is  excessire,  pro- 
ducing an  amount  of  wear  in  the  machinery  wholly  dispr«> 
portioned  to  tbe  result.  The  machines  arc  in  consequcoor 
seldom  worker!  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  7000  or  yf^V'  per 
hour,  and  they  have  to  be  frequently  slopped  in  order  that  tlie 
fresh  reels  of  paper  may  be  put  on.  Some  idea  of  the  magoi- 
tude  of  the  interests  involved  in  a  London  daily  rkewspaper  of 
the  first  rank  may  be  formed  from  these  figures.  A  little  calcn* 
lation  based  upon  them  will  show  that  the  combined  issnea  for 
a  single  day  of  the  'Times,'  *  Telegraph,'  *  Standard,'  and 
^  Daily  News,'  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  form  a  continnnoa 
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line  of  nearly  GOO  miles,  or  about  the  dlstunce  between  London 
ami  Berlin.* 

Hitbcrtu  we  have  spoken  only  uf  tbc  Loiiduri  daily  press. 
That  of  the  provinces  is  perhaps  even  mure  important,  and  cer- 
tft.inly  more  influential  in  its  respective  localities — at  all  events, 
we  have  Mr.  Gladstone's  word  for  it.  It  is  impossible  in  truth  to 
disguise  tlie  fact  that  London  is  not  the  power  It  once  was,  and 
tliat  the  great  provincial  towns  grow  iu  iinp«)rtance  with  every 
ftuccessive  day.  There  are  literally  millions  of  persons  of 
wealth,  position,  and  influence  in  these  great  provincial  centres 
who  do  not  pass  a  night  in  London  from  one  year  to  another. 
A  couple  of  generations  ago  a  journey  of  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  miles  was  a  serious  business,  only  to  be  undertaken  in 
ise  of  gmv[;  neci-ssity,  and  implying  a  stay  in  the  capital  of  a 
;ngth  proportioned  to  the  lime  consumed  in  getting  there. 
Nowadays,  when  an  express  train  brings  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer  from  the  heart  of  the  producing  districts  to 
London  in  from  thre*-  to  five  hours,  and  when  Pullman  cars, 
slr<>ping-i'ars,  nnd  dininf^-snlnons  on   w1icm>1$  make-  travelling  a 

£leasurc  instead  nl  .'x  toil,  men  of  business  sehJom  stay  in 
■ondon,  but  absorb  themselves  more  than  ever  in  their  local 
interests  and  local  aflairs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  provincial  daily 
press  has  risen  into  pnwcr  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
The  old-fashioned  weekly  sheet,  mainly  devoted  to  local  news 
and  local  markets,  has  in  a  great  number  of  instances  given 
place  to  a  daily  paper,  thoroughly  well  edited,  and  containing, 
thanks  to  the  telegraph  and  to  the  various  agencies  for  the 
transmission  uf  information,  all  the  news  of  the  day  simul- 
tarieou»ly  willi  the  Lomhin  pa|>crs.  As  is  natural,  the  manufac- 
turing districts  hove  the  largest  number  of  journals  ;  but  (he 
seaports  of  Krislol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  are  not  behind  in  the 

*  Lwgo  tItcHi|;h  ih/atu  S^urea  ani,  Uivt  oro  ultoj^vtlicr  ouiiloiiu  by  tin  statistical 
of  the  Amerimn  Dewfpftper  prcwt  fur  wbich  wo  aro  ia<]«bt4'd  to  tliv  *  Ki^lit  Hiiml 
Beeoid.'  jpoltUahed  by  aa  eaterpruiac  atlvertuing  agent,  named  UubWra.  of  Xew 
Haren,  Omtnodicut  In  tho  Nurtn  Atnenoui  Lmtinent  <llnil<>(l  HUtes  uid 
GHUutaXtberoftre  published  no  fewer  Ihun  10.131  nflw^Mpenc  SCiO  dally;  8426 
weekly,  tri-wedtly,  k%A,  ii«inl-nee<kl]r :  904  moothly  rd4  Hnu-momtlily.  Tlio total 
clreukcioD  of  a  single  i«ue  of  tbeso  papers — goiittJQg  1920  not  gtvea  uod  presom* 
tibly  unimportant— aronanta  to  20,677,9SS  mnles,  rilrldcrl  as  fnllfms:  daiUu, 
:t,5l0.15C:  weekly,  trl-webkly,  sod  bl-wwkTy,  I3,5ll,4:i4;  monthlv  ind  bi- 
mtiDthly,  3,(n5.Ui>8.  Tim  tot&l  far  tbit  yeur  is  1  ,S3G,-{TS,5li'ij  copicii.  l^ikiug  an 
onliriBry  iicwawper  at  ilfl  avetage  meoaure  of  40flO  Hbecia  solid  to  tUe  cubic  fbot, 
one  issue  of  ail  ibeae  piled  up  would  loeosuro  5170  feet  in  hfli^ht,  or  for  b  whole 
ypor  458,119  fuot— more  tban  fi7  milos.  Oiunliiiit  t!)fm  all  &t  tb«  arenffa  siic  oC 
27  X  41  iiirbce.  and  pliHX'd  end  tacnd,  oae  imug  would  vtU-ad  70,648,!iAS  feet= 
]9^0iDilo»;  Tor  oDo  yew.  G;274^l8.10t)  fe«t  ( •>!  1,168,374  miles)— orer  47  times 
rotuid  tlic  catlli,  aud  flvo  tincti  tbc  dUtaiice  of  tli«  earth  from  llic  nooa. 
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race,     A   brief  sutnniary  of  the  present  condition  of  th**  pnv 
vincial  daily  press  ni.\r  not  be  out  of  place  in  tb!>:  c  '  i. 

For  (convenience'  sake  we  take  the  pujier*  in  ibe  :iiji  ical 

onler  of  the  (owns  in  which  lltey  nre  puMuhed,  p'int  on  the 
list  comes  a  balfiieany  print,  the  *Ashlon  l^vculng  Koporter,'  ft 
small  sheet  of  stronglv  Liberal  politics,  publisbed  in  A»btoa- 
under-Lync,  and  boastinjp  a  circulation  of  nbout  SWH)  d  d»T. 
From  its  columns  the  mutter  is  *  lifted '  tr>  make  up  a  wedjj 
paper  for  the  district  around  thnt  busy  centre.  Bath  boasts  Iwu 
daily  papers,  the  'Argus'  and  the  ^Chntnicle,'  bath  pobluhed 
in  the  evening,  and  both  connected  with  weekly  papers  of  the 
same  names.  Birmingham,  as  becomes  a  town  where  political 
feeling  has  always  been  at  high  pressure,  has  two  morning  Mid 
two  evening  papers.  The  'Daily  Gazelle'  ably  represent*  the 
ConservAtlvf!  interest  in  the  momingt  »'•*'  r*"  oflsluiot  fn>ni  it — 
the  *  Dnilv  Globe' — ^whtch  is  umducted  with  great  spirit  and 
enterprise,  appears  in  the  evening;  while  readers  of  Libenl 
proclivities  find  their  needs  supplied  bj  the  *  Daily  Post'  and 
*  Daily  Mail.'  The  Liberalism  of  the  *  Daily  Post*  is,  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say.  of  an  exceedingly  prr>ntnin<«l 
:ind  somnwhat  bitter  ty])e — qualities  which  iilso  apply  to  the 
weekly  issue  of  this  paper,  l^his  weekly  isaue,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  rendere<l  palatable  by  a  large  admixture  of  light 
literature  and  fiction.  The  love  of  the  working  classes  in  otu* 
great  manufacturing  towns  for  sport  in  nil  its  forms  is  fruriously 
illustrated  by  the  fnct  that  in  this  town  it  is  found  {xissihlc  to 
carry  on  suefY'iafitlly  a  morning  an*!  I'vening  '  S|H)rting  News, 
wholly  devotLHi  to  racing  anil  similar  liubjects.  ifrudford  is 
well  supplied  with  daily  papers.  The  'Daily  Chronicle'  is  ■ 
halfpenny  sheet  puhlishcil  at  noon,  which  ctmtnins  an  exceltral 
summary  of  news,  both  general  and  local,  and  which  adrucates 
constitutional  principles  in  a  manner  which  bas  elicited  very 
general  approhatinu.  Its  rival  is  the  'Daily  Tclegroph,*  whicii 
faoattt  a  circulation  of  over  four  million  copies  per  annum — or, 
roughly  siK^nking,  about  13,0(>0  a  day.  The  only  uHiruing 
paper  puhtislied  in  the  town  is  the  'Observer,'  established  as  ■ 
weekly  pajiur  in  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1834. 
Bolton,  from  its  nearness  to  Manchester,  of  which  city  iC  is 
indeed  practicallv  a  suburb,  requires  no  morning  paper,  bat  it 
supports  one  Conscr*-ativc  evening  paper — the  '  Daily  Chronicle  ' , 
— and  two  in  thr-  Liberal  interest — the  'Evening  Guardian' 
and  the  '  Evening  News.'  Brighton,  in  spite  of  its  proximity 
to  London,  supports  two  morning  papers  and  one  evening — the 
'Brighton  Oailv  News,'   the  'Sussex    Doily  News/  and  the 
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*  Hrif^Utun  and  Sussex  Dailj  Post ' — tho  two  former  betn^ 
Liberal,  and  the  third  Coaservatife  in  politics.  Th(*ir  circula- 
tion i«,  however,  somewhat  limited,  that  of  the  lasc-mcntioacd, 
being  ndmittrd  Uy  its  proprietors  to  amount  to  no  more  tbaa 
400O  a  day.  In  striking'  contrast  to  thn  small  local  pm33  uf  the 
fashionable  water Ing-pl ace  Is  that  of  the  active  and  enterprising 
city  of  Bristol.  The  interests  of  the  Conservative  party  are  iheif 
represented  by  the  *  Daily  Times  ajid  Mirror,'  a  four-page 
paper,  containing  twenty-ei^ht  or  thirty-two  long  and  closely 
printed  columns.  On  Saturdays  the  sheet  is  doubled,  and  con- 
tains  (ifty-six  columns.  This  journal  is  uno  uf  the  oldest  in  ■ 
existence,  it  having  come  into  being  as  *  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  " 
Journal  *  as  long  ago  as  1714.  U  was  in  it,  as  most  readers 
will  remember,  that  Chatterton  published  the  first  of  his  for- 
geries— an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge,  signed 
*Dunhclnius  Brisloliensis.'  After  many  vicissitudes,  *  Farley  * 
was  absorbed  in  the  ^Bristol  Times'  in  1853,  which  thereupon 
liecame  the  *  Times  and  Journal,'  under  which  title  it  was 
pablisbcd  until  1865,  when,  having  absorbed  the  '  Mirror,"  it  ■ 
took  Us  present  name.  It  is  a  journal  conducted  with  very  great  4 
spirit,  and  its  lending  articles,  which  are  mainly  ttip  work  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  other  departments  uf  literature,  are 
nnusually    clever    and     brilliant.       The     Independent    Liberal 

*  Western  Daily  Press,'  however,  runs  it  bard,  and  has  certainly 
a  somewhat  larger  share  of  that  life-blood  of  a  daily  newspaper 
— ndvenisemcDts.  For  Liberals  of  n  more  advanced  type — 
Lilwrals,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  school  of  the  sitting  Members  for 
the  city — the  '  Bristol  Mercury'  caters  with  omsiderahle  success. 
This  is  also  a  paper  of  some  antinuity,  its  first  number  having 
been   published   on    the    1st   of  March,   17U0.      A   halfpenny 

*  Kvening  News '  is  also  published  in  Bristol,  at  the  oflicc  uf  the 
•Daily  Press,'  whose  politics  it  of  course  reflects. 

Passinu  over,  with  a  mere  mention  nf  their  names,  the  '  Dar- 
lington Northern  Echo*  (a  Liberal  evening  journal  strongly 
resembling  its  metropolitan  namesake),  the  *  Derby  Daily 
Telegraph  '  (also  Liberal  in  politics),  the  *  D.?W9bury  Reporter' 
(Liberal),  the  *  Exeter  Daily  Telegraph'  (Conservative),  the 
»  Western  Times*  (Railical),  the  (Hanley)  'Stafford  Sentinel' 
(Liberal) — all  morning  papi^rs  published  at  a  half  penny  ~-and 
the  *Bury  Lcbo'  (Liberal),  'Cheltenham   ICvening  Telegram' 

iConser^'ative),  the  '  Derby  Kvening  Ciazetie '  ( Liberal),  *  Exeter 
Svcning   Express'    (Liberal),    *  Gloucester   Citi/cn'   (Liberal). 

*  Hartlepool  Kvening  Mail  '  (Liberal),  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Iluddersfield,  which  suiifKirts  an  *  independent '  'Daily  CUn>> 
nicte'  and  a  Radical  *  livening  Examiner.'    Hull,  likeHudders- 
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field,  supports  a  morning  nntl  an  evening  pnper,  the  •  E««tcm      i 
Morning  News*  and   the  'Hull  Kxprcsft,'  two  journnU  wbirh  fl 
their  proprietor  tiescribcs  as  •independent,'  and   vrhich  reaUr  " 
deserve  that  title.     A«  n  general  rule  it  is  assumed  b^  the  pn^ 
prictors  of  Libeml  jnuniaU  publishetl   in  districts  wl»ere   ibr 
Conservative  element   in  loo  strong  fur  undiluted  Railiralitm  to 
be  paljiUiblc.     Another  journal  of  the  same  trpc    is   puhliUwd 
atlpsM'irli — the  *  lias t  Anglian  Daily  Times* — but  it  niaiatuu 
its  independent  character  rather  by  eschewing  general  politic^ 
and  bv  reporting  local  matters  at  considerable  length.  ^ 

Leeds,  which  comes  next  upon  the  list,  boasts  one  of  the  oldest  fl 
Liberal  jwipers  in  England  in  the  '  Mercury,'  established  in  171S.  ™ 
Tills  Journal  has  an  almost  historical  reputation,  and  Iws  been 
the  property  of  the  Haines  family  for  »everal  generations.  Not 
merely  is  it  conducted  witli  great  ability  on  the  literary  iidr, 
and  with  equal  coumgL*  and  enterprise  on  the  commercial,  bat 
its  character  is  deservedly  high.  Foul  advertiscmciils,  which 
arc  so  lucrative  a  source  of  income  to  less  scrupulous  jouniali, 
have  never  sullied  its  columns ;  and  though  it  is  in  tlie  bran  of 
a  sporting  district,  no  sporting  intelligence,  and  even  mi 
theatrical  news,  finds  u  place  in  it.  The  Puritanism  which 
excludes  such  matters  may  be  somewhat  namiw,  but  it  is 
imjMissible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
prompts  il.  Once  a  week  a  supplement  is  issued  at  Uie  prier  of 
an  extra  penny.  This  supplement  is  somewhat  peculiar  la 
character,  and  deser>-es  a  word  of  special  notice.  It  coabUM 
a  summary  of  news,  principally  *  lifte^J '  from  [he  daily  iasoes 
of  the  *  Mercury,'  three  or  four  short  leading  artidfrs,  axnl  a 
number  of  those  little  paragraphs  upon  current  politics  which 
it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  call  *  leaderettes,*  a  Loodoa 
leltcrf  and  an  article  of  gossipping  comment  on  local  and  geoenl 
matters,  carefully  written  to  suit  the  provincial  disscotil^p 
mind.  In  these  arrang(>mcnts  the  werkly  supplement  of  the 
*  Leeds  Mercury '  differs  from  the  supplrnipots  issued  by  a  boft 
of  other  papers  only  in  the  fulness  and  neatness  of  its  cxecataoB. 
Its  special  fratun*  is  the  great  amount  of  more  or  less  ftmnril^ 
Uternry  matter  which  it  publishes  (■very  week.  What  tbjU  is 
may  bt*  scuti  from  the  contents  of  a  single  number.  Pint  OOlDCt 
^  The  Dibliomaniac  :  an  occasional  paper  ' — an  article  a  colnmn 
and  a  half  in  length  of  the  type  familiar  to  the  readers  of  sac4i 
publications  as  *  Chambers's  Journal.'  Next  is  a  summary  of 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anders'^n's  latest  socio-mcdical  utterance,  tbv 
subject  being  '  Educational  Pressure.'  Thrn  follow  two  cl 
printed  columns  on  '  The  Intricacies  of  F'iftccn  * — tbat  A 
pu7zle  which  has  exercised  so  many  people  during  the 
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months — Bucceerletl  by  another  two  criliiinns  devoted  to  Charles 
Waterton,  the  Vorksbirc  naturalist.  Padres  2-5  are  occupied  by 
the  summary  of  news  ;  and  on  page  0  the  '  Literary  Miscellany* 
recommences  with  a  copy  »f  passable  verses  of  the  usual  '  poet's 
comer'  onler,  and  a  stiiry  api>art-'ntly  reprintird  from  an  Am^ 
rican  magazine.  Then  cumc  three  columns  of  extracts  from  the 
magnzincs,  a  column  devoted  to  chess  (eames  and  problems), 
ami  a  column  nptm  draiiglits.  Three  columns  of  general  news 
and  markets  complete  page  7^  and  on  page  8  is  a  very  misceU 
laneous  cullectiun  of  matter.  A  column  is  given  to  'the 
lawyer's  corner,'  which  is  stnted  to  be  edited  by  a  barrister. 
One  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  oi  a  brief 
essay  on  election  taw,  and  the  remainder  to  answers  to  corrct^pon* 
dents  on  legal  matters.  A  column  is  also  given  to  ^  Nature  and 
Science " — ^short  articles  and  reports  of  locil  scientific  societies. 
The  children  are  treated  with  a  column  and  a  half;  half  a 
column  is  devoted  to  the  inevitable  '  wit  and  humour,'  and  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  *  local  notes  and 
queries,'  antiquarian  and  philological,  wliirh  are  remarkably 
well  done,  and  of  unusual  interest.  The  forty-eight  ailumns  of 
this  supplement  thus  form  not  merely  a  weekly  newspaper,  but 
a  local  weekly  magazine  ni"  considerable  merit. 

The  *  Yorkshire  Post,*  which  represents  the  Conservative 
party  in  I^eds,  and  indeed  in  Vorksbire,  is  hampered  by  no 
scruples  as  (o  the  propriety  of  sport,  and  daily  devotes  a  «in- 
slderable  amount  of  space  to  turf  matters.  Apart  from  them,  the 
*  Post '  is  conducted  with  unusual  ability.  Its  leading  articles 
■nd  literary  reviews  .ire  atlmirably  written,  and  are  invariably 
ctaracterized  by  great  gooil  taste  and  refinement.  As  usual, 
there  are  two  evening  papers  in  Ixreds — the  'Daily  News' 
(Conservative)  and  the  *  Express '  ( Liberal),  both  of  which  enjoy 
a  very  respectable  circulation. 

Liverpool,  as  becomes  the  important  city  which  serves  as  the 
main  outlet  from  Great  Britain  to  the  VV'e-Stem  Continent,  19 
the  headquarters  of  a  great  number  of  newspapers.  It  is  a 
somewhat  singular  fact  that  only  one  of  the  daily  journals  is 
published  in  the  interests  of  those  Conservative  principles  which 
are  unquestionably  held  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The 
•Liverpool  Courier'  is,  however,  very  energetically  conducted, 
and  its  proprietors  an;  able  to  boast  thai  their  journal  is  the 
only  one  in  the  city  which  possesses  a  private  telegraphic  wire. 
The  interests  of  Liberalism  arc  cared  for  in  the  daily  press  by 
the  'Liverpool  Daily  Post/  a  journal  of  much  ability  and  of 
high  character.  Its  leading  articles  arc  generally  extremely 
well  written,  and  arc  distinguished  by  a  fairness  of  tone  not 
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alvaya  to  bo  fouiMl  in  the  coliimtu  of  Liberal  joumub.    The 
literary  reviews  arc  also  mucb  above  the  average  of  prvviocial 
journatisQi.     A  3|)ecial  or^n  of  the  shipping  inlenrst,  Drotrel  —L 
in  polittcB,  but    imlispensiiblc   to   all  who   have    busiruru  in  tlic  ^| 
city,  is  fiiuiifl  in  the  *  Tclrgriph  ami  Sbinpiiig^  (iawrtte,'  wfaoie  " 
name  indii-ates  its  aim  and  character.      I'be   '  Liverpool   Mer- 
cury *  is  an  old-cstabli&hed  nnd  rcispri'tablc  morning  paper  of  do 
very  nuirknl  imiividtiality  of  t-linracti?r,  but  pn>ffssiii]^  what  an 
dcftcribLil  as.  *  iiidejionilent  Liberal  jirinciples.'     Three  cvrniiu; 
papers  supply   thi;    wants   of  the   town — the  '  Albion/  an  oW» 
established  paper  of  lar^  circolatioa,   and  essentially  of  Ac 
*  family'  typo,  which  has  lately 'gone  over  to  the  Owscrvatiw 
side  in  politics  ;  the  '  fclfho,'  an  echo  of  the  *  Daily  Pnst  ;*  ami 
the    '  Lvenin^    Express,'    an    independent    print,   which   boasts 
itself  to  be  '  the  best  evening  paper  in  the  district,'   and  wfakit 
has  Utterly  ofTerod  its  support  to  the  Conservative  party.     ~ 
other  daily  paper  should  not  be  forgotten — the  •  Liverpool 
Southport  Daily  News.'     This  journal  was  orig^inaJly  published 
in  the  pleasant  town  at  the  mouth  of  thp  Hibblr',  from  which  it 
takes   its  second  title;   but   its    ItpadquartRrs   were    removed  to 
Liverpool  some  little  time  ago,  and  it  is  now  announced  ai  i 
Liberal  journal  with  n  special  feature.      Its  first  c<lttion  f-ontatiu 
iive   columns    of    the    leading   articles   of  the   Londmt    prras* 
specially  telegraphed.      The  astuteness  of  this   arrangement 
indubitable,  but  its  honesty  is  another  matter. 

Manchester,    LivrrptHil's    next-d<Kjr    nci;;bbuur,    boasts    tUrw 
moming  and  two  evening  papers,  all  of  which  are  more  than  com- 
monly creditable  specimens  of  provincial  journalism.     Coaaem- 
tism  is  very  ably  represented   by  the  *  Oiurier,'   a  jouroal  %rhieh 
was  started  as  a    weekly    paper   in   182.'),  and    became  a  dsilj 
paper  in  IStiO.     Mr.  K.  Searr  Sowler,  Q.C,  son  of  the  ortgi 
proprietor,    acted  as   editor   until  18(>7,  and  ander    his 
the  paper  took  a  position  which  it  has  never  lust.     The  Satatday 
su]>plemL'nts  to  the  "^Couricr'  arc  identical  in    character  wit« 
tbuse  to  which  reference  has  already  been   made,  and  are  edited 
with   very  great    ability.      A   large   instalment  of  a   uorel   \f}  4 
popular  writer  is  an  established  feature  of  the  paper.     Side  b 
side  with  the   '  Courier'  stands  the  *  Manchester  Gaardtan,'  i 
senior  by  a  few  years,  the  organ  of  moderate  Liberalism,  nra 
in  religious  matters,   but  very  independent  and  outspokeB, 
especially  well  informed  on  foreign  affairs.      Its  London 
rcspondenre  Is  perhaps  the  best  sent  to  any  provincial  joamal, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  anticipates  much  that  appears  in  the 
London  press.     Both  it  and  the  'CoDrier'  are  remarkable 
tho   tone    of  culture   and  urbanity  displayed   in  their   Iradt 
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articles.  The  baH  old  Eatangwilt  tradition  has  indeed  com- 
pletely died  out  in  Mancliestrr,  nod  the  npposing  journals,  bow- 
ever  thorouj^hly  tbcy  may  disagree,  never  forget  that  their  oppo- 
nents are  hoaest  men  and  gcntleuicD,  and  treat  each  other 
accordingly.  The  third  morning  paper  of  the  Cotton  capital  is 
the  '  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,'  a  journal  dating  from 
the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation,  and  e<litRd  by  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement — Mr.  Henry  Dunklcy,  who,  under 
the  psendonym  of  '  V'erax,'  has  obtained  a  considerable  amount 
of  reputation  as  a  rontroversialist  on  the  advanced  Libi^ral  side. 
The  two  evening  papc-rs  arc  representative  nf  the  two  great 
political  parlies.  The  older  of  the  two,  the  *  Manchester  Evening 
News,'  originally  appeared  in  18(57,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  disscmi- 
o^tioD  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  then  a  Liberal-Con- 
servative candidate  for  the  representation  of  Manchester  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  James,  Q.C.  Mr.  Henry's  candl- 
<lature  being  somewhat  slighted  by  the  Manchester  press,  and 
his  speeches  but  briefly  reportetl,  the  *  Evening  \ews "  was 
started  to  bring  his  claims  more  prominently  before  the  electors. 
When,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
was  under  the  nece^ty  of  *  working'  the  constituency,  the 
*  News '  was  still  kept  on,  and  when  the  general  election  of  18*>S 
finally  demonstrated  the  hopelessness  of  Mr.  Henry's  attempts 
upon  his  native  city,  he  took  refuge  in  Irish  Home  Kule,  and 
the '  News '  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  printer,  then  the  manager 
of  what  is  known  as  the  *  jobbing '  department  of  the  '  Guardian,' 
under  whose  management  it  has  flourished  exceedingly.  The 
other  evening  paper  is  an  ofTshoot  from  the  *  Courier,'  which 
was  floated  somewhat  iigainst  its  proprietor's  wishes,  and  mainly 
because  if  he  had  not  taken  up  the  matter  some  one  else 
would  have  done  so.  The  Conservative  '  Evening  Mail '  was 
rcmscqucntly  brought  out,  and  pnd>ably  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised tlian  its  proprietor  to  find  that  it  was  a  real  and  genuine 
success,  and  that,  meeting  as  it  did  an  acknowledged  want,  it 
became  almost  from  the  first  a  paying  pn>perty. 

Middlesbornugh,  .a  town  which  has  grown  with  American 
rapidity,  having  risen  In  fifty  years  from  a  barren  and  houseless 
moor  to  the  pnfportloiis  of  nn  incorpirated  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  iKI,00()  inliabitant^,  boasts  of  two  evening  papers^ 
one,  the  '  Daily  Gazette,'  ajoumal  of  general  politics,  the  other, 
the  *  Middleshorough  Exchange,'  a  print  of  purely  local  cha- 
racter. From  this  town  to  Newcastle  the  transition  is  easy. 
Here  the  characteristic  energy  of  the  people  is  shown  by  their 
support  of  three  dally  journals.  The  first  place  must  be  accorded 
to  the  *  Daily  Chronicle^*  which  is  the  property  of  and  is  edited 
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by  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  the  Independent  Radical  M.P.  (at  the 
borough.     Tliis  paper  is  worked  with  iinmcnBe  encrg^'f  lod  ii 
proportionately  successful,  its  circulation   being  above  40.000 
a.  t\ay.     A  considerable  expenditure  is,   of  course,  nrntstorr  h> 
innintnin  its  reputation,  evidences  of  wliich  arc  affimleil  bv  tlu- 
fact  that  it  maintains  two  London  offices,  one  as  the  hendqaattrn 
of  the  special  telcfjraphic  wire,  the  other  as  a  city  office  for  com* 
mcrcial  intelligence.     The   Conservative  organ,   the  '  Newcastle 
Daily  Journal,'  is  scArcely  behind  its  Liberal   rival,  which  eoo- 
fcssedly  owes  no  small   portion   of  its   sncccss  to  the  care  ttltli 
which  the  sporting  news  is  collected,  and  to  the  practical  encon* 
ragcment  given  to  Xorthumbrian  rowing  bv  Mr.  Cowco.    A 
thin!  morning  nrwspaprr  is  the  *  \«rthpm  Daily  Kspress* — « 
journal  of  itide|H^ndent  or  rather  of  Liljeral  jKilitics,  an  cveniojt 
LHlition  of  which  is  publisheil  daily  at  a  halfpenny. 

The  town  of  Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  which  comei  wu 
upon  the  list,  is  somewhat  curiously  supplied  with  newspaprn 
Its  ]H>pulation  is  aixjut  one-fifth  that  of  Newcastle,  and 
district  is  notoriously  somewhat  KadicnI.  ^'ct  it  snppofli 
a  Conservative  evening  pajHT,  with  a  morning  edition 
I'Vidays,  besides  a  second  Conservative  weekly  paper  and  a 
daily  and  weekly  organ  of  Radicalism.  Norwich  bos  bot  oar 
daily  paper,  the  *  Eastern  Daily  Press ' — a  journal  of  iDdependnu 
politics,  similar  in  character  to  the  '  Xortbeni  Daily  ELxpRB* 
and  the  *  liastern  Morning  News.'  Nottingham  posaesae*  ooe 
Conservative  daily  paper,  the  'Daily  Guardian  ;'  two  Libenl 
papers  published  in  the  morning,  the  *  Daily  Express*  and  tW 

*  Daily  Journal;'  and  an  evening  paper  of  so-called  ^ooDtial' 
politics,  which   usually  supports  the  Liberal  view.      Passing  b^ 
Oldham   with  its  two  evening   papers,   and   Penzance   with 
one,  we  come  to  Plymouth — a  town  in  which  society  is  ^[enefaU^ 
strongly  Conservative  in  politics,  but  in  which  no  Consenrmti' 
journal  ever  enjoyed  a  long  life,  and  which  is  now  reprrscn 
in  the  news|wipf^r  world  by  two  ardently  Lilwral  jtmrnals.      <->oe 
of  them,   the  *  VVpstcm  Morning  News,*  calls   itself,   it    is  tmr, 

*  independent,'  but   as  its  judgments  of  the  acts  of  Conservati 
areusoally  of  the  severest  type,  and  as  it  gives  the  greatest 
ininence  to  the   doings  and  sayings  of  Liberal  politicians 
over    England,   its   right   to   the   character    is    p<.Tha|ts    open 
question.      The  great  feature  of  this  jnunial  is  its  London  cvr 
rcspondence,   a  great  (|unntity  of  which  appears  every  dav. 
the  'Western  Ali>ming  News'  is  somewhat  'goody-gumh 
lone,   itt  rival,  the  *  Western  Daily  Mercury,'  is  (listing 
by  iti  truculence,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  its  animosity 
its  more  successful  rival. 
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irnmgto  Yorkshire,  vrc  find  ShcfTicId  with  on  Independent 
nnd  a  Lilieral  morning  paper,  and  wiih  n  neutral  evening  sheet. 
The  'Daily  Telegrapb  *  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  local 
journal,  and  its  proprietor,  who  is  also  editor,  is  a  journalist  of 
cemarkablc  courage  and  independence.  It  was  tnainlv  through 
his  exertions  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trades  Unions  was 
granted,  and  his  conduct  in  that  matter  procured  for  him  a  con- 
sitlerable  number  of  threats  of  assassination.  The  *  Sheffield 
and  HoCberham  Independent '  is  a  vigx)r{(us  or^anof  Radicalism, 
but  prescDts  no  feature  of  special  interest.  Last  amongst  the 
more  important  English  provincial  dailies  comes  the  *  York 
Herald,'  a  jnurnal  whirh  1ms  been  before  the  %vorld  for  about 
ninety  years  in  one  ft>rni  fir  another,  and  which  has  a  reputation 
as  an  exjwnent  of  Whig  politics  and  as  the  principal  organ  in 
the  county  of  the  agricultural  and  sporting  interests. 

Turning  now  to  Wales,  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  th(^  inily  daily  pajiers  published  in  the  Principality  are 
to  be  found  at  Cardifl' and  Swansea.  The  *  South  Wales  Daily 
News'  is  a  Liberal  morning  paper  established  to  comi>ete  with 
the  Conser»'fttive  *  Western  Mail.*  There  are  few  papers  in 
England  more  judiciously  managed  or  distinguished  by  a  better 
tone  than  the  latter.  The  *  Swansea  Ship  Register '  is,  as 
its  name  denotes,  neutral  in  politics,  and  the  little  halfpenny 
evening  *  Echo  of  Wales '  is  faithful  to  the  most  vehement 
principles  of  Welsh  Radicalism. 

Over  the  Scotch  and  Irish  newspaper  press  we  must  pass  very 
lightly.  The  princi[>al  points  of  interest  arc  those  connected 
with  the  Conservative  'ILdinhurgb  Courant'  and  the  Liberal 
•  Scotsman.'  The  former  was  once  edited  by  that  accomplished 
sailor,  James  Hannay,  who  died  British  Consul  at  Barcelona 
only  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Hannay  did  not  find  provincial 
journalism  much  to  his  taste,  and  after  leaving  Kdinburgh 
published  an  amusingly  satirical  account  of  his  ad%'entures  in 
the  'Temple  Bar'  magazine.  Mr.  Hannay 's  cx|H*riences  were 
pleasingly  paralleled  by  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley, 
who  was  induced  by  the  offer  of  a  salary  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  usually  paid  to  a  pmvinrial  journalist  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  '  Daily  Review.*  His  coiineetiun  with  the 
paper  was,  however,  very  brief,  and  when  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  broke  out  be  betook  himself  to  a  more  congenial  field  of 
operations  as  a  special  correspondent.  The  '  Scotsman '  is, 
nevertheless,  the  leading  paper  uf  the  Northern  kingdom,  and 
is  worked  with  extraordinary  energy.  To  bring  the  news  up  to 
the  latest  dates  it  has,  of  course,  its  special  wire,  while,  to  ensure 
irapidity  of  production,  it  is  printed  on  three    Walter  presses, 
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similar  to  those  in  use  at  tlic  'Timcii*  ofHce,  and,  wlt£-a  printed, 
it  i<  conveyed    by  a  special   train  nver%    morning:  to  GlaigMr, 
where  it    is   published   simutianmusly.      For   many  rran  tbr 
'Scotsman'  was  edited  by  Mr.  Hu-uelJ.  of  whom  a  brieif  anl 
sympathetic  memoir  appeared    in  n   recent  number  of  '  Fra«r"t 
Ma^xine.*      In  Glasgow  the  *  Scotsman  '  has  a  Cnrmidable  riral 
in  the  'Glasgow  News,'  which  is  the  rcco^nixMl  orf^ao  of  tltr 
Conservative  p»rty  throuj^bout  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  whic^ 
in  scTen  years  has  attained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  aocrrK. 
This   journal    is    likewise   printed   on   Walter    presses,   and   iu 
proprietor,   not   tn   lie  outdone    bv   his  rivals,   has   two    sjwoiJ 
wires   to    London,   niul   special   nrr.in laments  with   the    railwaf 
companies.     The  '  NurLh  British  \ia\\y  Mail,'  also  a  Gla«pw 
morning  paper,  is  Liberal  in  politics  and  la  very  ably  worked. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  only  paper  in  the  world   printed  oe 
a   web  maehinn,   that    in   use    l>ring    thn    invention   uf   Mtasn. 
Duncan   and    WiLson.       Wy   this    miu-biiiery   the    p&p^r    i>   o** 
merely  printed  on  both  sides  and  cut  by  a  single  openlioo,  h» 
is  folded  also  and  delivered  ready  for  sale  at  the  imte  of  abosl 
$000  per  hour.   One  of  the  ptesent  M.K's  for  OlasgiTw  wa«  im- 
merly  editor  and  is  at  present  managing  pmprJetor.      One  man 
(ilasgnw  pajK'r  remains  tu  be  noticed,   the  'Glasgow   Herald.' 
established    as    far    back   as   1782.      'Ilie    principles    of    t^ 
^ilerald*    are   'independent' — a  word  which,  conlmrr  to  the 
usual   custom  elsewhere,    means   slightly  Conservative.       It 
conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  is  in  no  way  inferior,  so  (ar 
its  literary  contents  are  concerned,  to  its  local  contemporarifs. 
while  its  ample  telegraphic  and  general  arrangements  oDabltt  ii 
to  keep  pace  with  its  London  contemporaries   in  the  Uan  «i 
news. 

Dublin  possesses  an   Independent-Conservative  journal  in  ^ 

*  Daily  F'^xpress  ;'  a  Conservative  orgnn,  pure  and  siinpln,  in  ihs 

*  Mail '  (muruing  antl  evening);  a  MiKlerat»-Libcral  morwsf 
paper  in  the  *  Irish  Times,'  and  a  Liberal  organ  in  the  *  Fiw- 
mnn's  Journal,'  the  property  of  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  M-P^  w^ 
also  publishes  the  ^Evening  Telegraph.*  The  *  natiunalisl.' 
ullm-Catholic,  and  semi-srdiliciusprint.snrpall  frrekltes.  BrIfsiC 
boasts  four  morning  and  two  evening  pajii-rs.  The  *  blaming 
News,'  the  Srst  penny  paper  pablished  in  Ireland,  is  neatnl  ia 
politics  and  unsectarian  in  religion,  and  is  rather  a  new^wirf 
of  the  family  type  tlian  in  the  political  sense  of  tho  word.     The 

*  Belfast  News  Letter  '  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the  kin^ 
dom,  dating  from  1737,  and  is  thoroughly  ConsL'rvalire  in 
]K>litics.  The  '  Xorthem  Whig'  js  what  its  name  implies — ihr 
organ  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  though  not  precisely  a  sectarian 

organ. 
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organ,  very  distinctly  Protestant  in  tone.  TLc  *  Examiner  and 
Nurihcm  Star  *  is  a  jnurnnl  of  more  pronounced  Libcntlisni, 
which  advocates  Catholic  principles  in  relig-ion  with  unswerving 
devatiun.  The  evening  papers  are  the  'Evcninjf  Telegraph'  and 
the  *  UUtRr  Kcbo.'  The  latter  is  a  Liberal  journal  of  a  s«inp- 
wbat  pronuuiict'd  typn,  M'biln  the  former  mils  itself  (Ti>ns<>rvative, 
but  is  in  reality  the  nrg'an  of  that  Oran^ism  whose  votaries 
Lord  Bcaconslield  has  pronounced  to  be  '  your  only  true  Whigs.* 
Cork,  as  becomes  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Munster,  has 
three  morning  jiapers  :  the  '  Constitution,'  Protestant,  aristocratic 
and  military  ;  the  *  lOsatniner,'  the  Radical  orjjan  rif  the  Home 
Rule  and  Tenant-right  parlies,  and  the  '  Herald,'  of  no  particular 
politics.  Limerick,  the  third  city  of  Ireland — liclfast  being 
only  a  town — bns  a  morning  paper  of  'independent'  politics — 
*  Rnssett's  Daily  Clminicle,'  and  with  the  'Waterfonl  Daily  Mail  * 
the  list  of  Irish  daily  jmpcrs  comes  to  an  end. 

The  weekly  press,  it  will  be  obvitius,  from  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  daily  journals,  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  its  power  and 
prestige  in  the  last  half-century.  The  old-fashionc*l  high-prictnl 
and  somewhat  ponderous  organ,  which  is  published  on  market 
day  in  thn  countv  town,  and  which  serves  its  subscribers  for  a 
week,  still  lingers  on,  it  is  true,  in  the  agrlcuUnral  districts. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  these  journals  now  in  existence 
is  the  *  Hereford  Times  and  General  Advertiser  for  the  United 
Kingdom.'  This  paper  is  now  in  its  forty-ninth  year,  and  its 
proprietors  boast,  not  altogether  unreasonably,  that  it  is  'the 
largest  newspaper  published  in  the  world.'  It  is  printed  on 
two  full  sheets,  rovers  sixteen  pages  of  seven  columns  each — a 
total  of  W'i  columns  weekly,  and  is  not  unfrequently  extcndnl 
by  gratuitous  supplements  to  126  columns.  'I  he  paper  has  a 
large  circulation,  and,  Wing  published  at  the  eompiiratively 
high  price  of  H^f/,,  it  is  one  of  those  papers  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  from  family  ti>  family  thmughout  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  agricuUaral  district  of  which  Hereford  is  the 
cejitro.  The  advertisements  must  be  a  source  of  great  profit. 
The  number  now  before  us  fruntnins  no  fewer  than  6fty  announce- 
ments of  sales  by  aucliuii,  besides  tliirty-Kix  columns  of  miscel- 
laneous advertisements.  In  the  news  department  of  the  paper, 
local  affairs  are  reported  at  considerable  length,  general  and  im- 
perial politics  being  somewhat  condensed,  and  several  columns 
are  devoted  to  an  instalment  of  a  serial  story,  extracts  from 
magazines  and  new  books,  reviews  and  the  cream  of  the  comic 
papers.  Altogether,  the  '  Hereford  Times  *  is  one  of  those  mis- 
cellanies which  people  who  have  not  much  time  or  taste  for 
reading,  but  a  great  liking  for  local  gossip,  especially  enjoy. 
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It  IS  publUIietl  on  Satanlays,  ami  the  buyen  find  In  it  nS* 
L'ient  mental  pabulum  to  last  tbeiu  until  Saturday  cornea  roond 
agaiu. 

In   the  tuwiis  Ibu  circulatiun   of  papers  ui  thii  tvpe  brtnnm 
every  year  uiorv  liinited.     They  have,  in  fact,  no  cfaancr  in  tte 
iXMnpetition  when   an   early  train  biings  down  by,  at  tbe  lalM. 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  the  London  papers  of  the 
morning,  or  when  a    spirited    local    proprietor   inake«   pmpcr 
arrnogements  with   the  telegraphic  agencies,  and   serve*  op  all 
the  current  news  in  a  welNprinted  and  welt-editrd   local  sberL 
The  provincial  newspaptT  proprietors  hare  recognizr-d  this  fart, 
and  in  an  immense  msjurity  of  cases  have  supplemented  tbrir 
wtjekly  pajwrg  by  a  daily  issue  ;  while,  conversely,  the  prDpricton 
of  provincial  daily  papers,  seeing  the  desirability  of  meeting  the 
(rants  of  the  rural   jMipulation,  usually  publish  a  weekly  editioo 
for   'market    day,*   containing   the    bulk    of  tbe  week's  ocwi, 

*  lifted  *  (to  use  tbe  technical  phrase)  from  the  columtu  of  tbe 
daily  issue. 

Tlie  weekly  press  of  tbe  mctrupulis  stands  uj>on  a  very  dH- 
frn-nl  footing.  Of  weekly  newspa])ers,  in  the  strict  sense  of  thai 
term,  there  are  very  few.  Such  organs  as  the  *  lllustrateil  LoDdoot 
News,*  *  Grapbic,*  *  Queen,*  and  so  forth,  are,  like  the  '  Satordir , 
Keview,*  'Spectator,'  and  the  so-called  '  Society  journals,'  raibrrj 
Companions  to  tlic  newspaper  than  newsjiapers  in  tbcmsch 
\ur  are  tbe  'Pall  Mall  Budget'  and  the  *St.  Jameit'ii  Budget/ 
excellently  compiled  and  arranged  though  tbey  be,  exactly  tu  bej 
classified  with  tbe  news{)aper  pure  and  simple.  As  a.  matter 
tart,  the  only  London  weekly  newspapers,  properly  so  calleda 
are  those  published  on  Sundays.     First  on  tbe  list  comes 

*  Observer,  anndmirably  conductetl  newspaper  of  the  highest  rba*| 
racter,  but  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  news  of  Saturday* 
The  'Observer'  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  sutwli 
prominent    persimages  amongst  the  Liberals,  and   is   in   com 
quence  frequently  in  a  positiuti   to  give  information  coDCcroii 
political   movements  fuur-and-twcnty  hours  in  advance  of  itt-l 
txm temporaries.     The  tone  of  its  articles  is  dignified  and  aen- 
sible.     Their  principles  are  those  of  moderate  Liberalism  ;  aad 
the  editor  has  tlic  wisdom  tu  refrain  from  those  coarse  impat^ 
tions  of  evil  motives  and   dishonest  purpose  tu  bis  opputuml 
which  loo  often   form   the  stock-in-trade  of  the  more  adMUK-i 
members  of  the  same  school.     The  dramatic  criticism  of  tl 

*  Observer '  is  tuually  excellent,  and,  as  new  plays  arc  gcnerallj 
produced  on  Saturday  nights,  it  is  a  conspicuous  featurr  o| 
Journal.     Space  is  also  found  for  reviews  of  bookSf  and 
have  the  merit  of  being  generally  impartial  and  always 
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In  a  somewhat  lower  level  stands  the  '  Sunday  Times,*  which 

however,  an  excellent  paper  in  its  way.     In  politics  it  is  of 

Lc  somewhat  anomnlotis  character  known  as  *Liberal-Conser- 

kitive;'  but  it  is  not  as  a  political  organ  that  it  maintains  its 

ground.      It    is  essentially   a.   dramatic,    musical,    sporting,   and 

iterary  paper,  its  criticisms  on  these  subjects  being  unusually 

FfuU  and  interesting ;  and  tlic  news — which  is  well  arranged  and 

[edited — is  lightened  by  the   introduction   of   lively  and   even 

brilliant  essays.     The   '  News  of  the  World  '  and  the  *  Weekly 

Times,'    though    nominally    published    on    Sunday,    are    really 

Satanlay's  papers,    with   a   Sunday    morning  edition  ;    liadical 

in    politics,    but   with    no  very  m»rke<lly   individual    features. 

Both    eojoy    a    large    circulation,    chielly  amongst    the    artisan 

nnd   small-tradesman   class.       Mention   ouglit  also  to   be   iniule 

in    this   jilare  of   ^  ICngland,*   the    |icnny    weekly   organ    ol    the 

Patriotic  Association,  which,  though  conducted  with  a  certain 

amount  of  ability,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  attrdcted  popular 

favour. 

With  these  journals  the  list  of  respectable  Snnday  papers 
comes  to  an  end.  Those  which  nMnainare  distinguished  chiefly 
hy  the  violence  and  even  brutalilv  of  their  tone.  In  all  cases 
their  politics  arc  pronouncedly  Hadical  ;  and  in  at  least  one 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Kadicalism  and  open  sedition 
is  not  unfre(|uently  passed.  First  on  the  list  comes  the  *  Weekly 
Dispatch,^  an  old-established  paper  of  ardently  Uudical  prin- 
ciples. Started  by  the  late  Aldermau  Manner,  and  enriched 
in  its  earlier  days  by  the  contributions  of  the  laureate  of 
the  '  Old  Arm  Chair ' — Eliza  Cook — after  many  vicissitudes, 
it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  who 
has  sought  to  work  up  its  declining  popularity  by  a  good 
d«nl  of  very  strong  writing,  and  by  an  infusion  of  somewhat 
gross  personalities.  'I'he  '  Dispatch  '  is,  however,  mildness  itself 
compared  with  *  Lloyd's  Weekly  London  News,"  an  organ  of 
the  working-classcD,  which,  ac-cording  to  the  advertisements, 
t;irculatx?s  to  the  extent  of  Iiall'-a-miUion  copies  weekly.  This 
paper  is  an  unpleasant  sjicrimen  of  journalism,  and  equally 
unpleasant  as  a  sample  of  the  literary  pabulum  most  affected  by 
those  whom  Lord  Sberbrooke  not  unhappily  described  as  *  our 
new  masters.'  The  staple  of  the  leading  articles  is  discontent — 
discontent  with  the  laws,  with  the  Constitution,  with  the  govern- 
ing cliisses,  with  the  employers  of  labour,  with  everything,  in 
short,  which  is  not  of  the  lowest  working-man  level.  Socialism 
and  Republicanism  arc  not  indistinctly  indicated  as  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  in  modern  politics,  and  no  opportunity  is  lost  of 
comparing  the  virtues  of  the  working-classes  with  the  vices  of 
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an  *cfretc  aristocracy-'  There  is,  howm'cr,  one  paper  wlikb  i» 
even  wm-sc  tb:in  '  Lloyil's,'  and  that  is  '  RejDolus's  Wcsiklj 
NewspajMT,'  whose  Ubcia  dii  niyal  personages  mre,  howewr, 
I'omtoned  in  the  eves  of  some  people,  who  mif^bt  br  suppriwd 
to  know  better,  by  the  ardour  of  its  hatred  lor  I^jrd  Beaconifielii 
aad  of  il»  devotion  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  These  sentiments,  by  tfa> 
way,  are  shared  by  the  last  Sunday  paper  on  the  llu — the 
*  Kolcree.'  This  journal,  ibe  capital  for  which  wa*  mmtaly 
found  by  the  brother  of  a  pnniiinent  raetnber  of  the  piueM 
Administration,  was  launched  nbout  three  years  af^,  and  at  omr 
caught  the  popular  taste.  It  i«  mainly  devoted  to  spartiog  and 
dramatic  mattery,  with  an  infusion  oi  Liberal  politics,  bsMN) 
chiefly  on  adoration  for  Mr.  Gladstone^  in  whom  ics  writen 
recognize  their  ideal  of  a  *  Christian,  an  Kng^lishman,  and  a 
gentleman.'  The  style  of  the  paper  is  |>cculiar,  the  idiom  beinf 
ratiipr  that  of  the  Seven  Dials  or  Whitcchnpel  than  of  Pall  Mall 
or  even  of  Fleet  Street ;  and  the  frequent  allnsions  to  the  comic 
singers  of  the  lower  class  of  music  balls  make  it  somewhtit 
difiicult  reading  for  the  uninitiated,  while  the  extreme  breadth 
of  some  of  its  jests  renders  it  a  not  alt^^ther  desirable  joorwd 
for  family  reading.  These  four  joumais  are  the  only  availaUe 
tiounies  of  information  on  ptilitical  and  social  topiiit  for  many 
thousands  of  renders— especially  in  the  mclmpolitan  districU. 
In  view  of  this  fnrt,  and  of  the  enormous  pre|Ktnderance  of  th* 
lower  classes  on  the  registers  of  tlie  metr«|>oIilan  borough  con- 
stituencies, the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  constitutional  can-  , 
didatcs  were  defeated  at  the  recent  election,  but  that  sa] 
respectable  a  minority  voted  in  their  favour. 

The  eiplaiiation  may  probably  l>e  found  in  the  fact,  tfast 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  London  local  press  his 
sprung  into  exiateuc«.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Newspaprr 
Press  Directory-  (IWIi)  but  one  of  these  local  weeklies  U 
specified — the  'South  London  Press.'  By  the  end  of  anolber 
(leeade,  however,  the  ralejiayers  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  of  the  metrojiolitan  boroughs,  had  awaJceaed 
to  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  pirti. 
The  vestries  dispose  annually  of  revenncs  greater  than  tbow  tA 
many  German  principalities,  and  the  annaal  builgel  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  for  many  years  exceeded  thai 
of  at  least  one  European  kingdom.  Vet  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  London,  occupied  with  affairs  nf  imperial  policy, 
abstains  from  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  vestries,  and 
chronicles  Ihc  doings  oi  the  Board  of  Works  in  obwtirf*  pan* 
graphs  of  small  type.  To  supply  this  defect  the  l'»ral  pn« 
came  into  being,  and   accordingly  in   the    list   of   weekly  new»* 
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papers  for  1S61  vc  find  nn  fewer  than  thirty-one  of  these  orfrans, 
all  (luting  from  tbc  ia&t  tlccnde.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the 
*Cily  Prt-ss,"  a  highly  rpsppctahle  jourtinl  of  neutral  politics,  now 
issued  tniix-  a  week,  wliich  hii!>  :i  furrniflahh'  rival  in  thn  '(Jitizen  ;* 
and  the  ^Cletkuuwolt  Nl>ws/  th(-n  jiublishcd  ut  a  Imlfpcniiy,  and 
now  merged^  as  we  have  said,  in  the  rabidly  Radical  '  Daily 
Chruuicle.*  Amoni^st  other  districts  in  which  local  journals 
WL-re  published  in  18(>l  were  Rayswalcr,  Clapham,  East  Loodon, 
Holborn,  Islington,  Kiiijj^Iand,  Lambeth,  Marytcboiif,  Middlesex 
(i.f.  Breutfiird  and  the  iifigbbuurlHHid),  Blouuishury,  T*addingtoii, 
Shoreditch,  North  London,  Soulb-Kast  London,  South  London, 
St.  Pnncras,  and  M'eat  Londonf  several  of  these  districts  having; 
two  or  three  papers  apiece.  Between  1861  and  1871  twenty- 
six  newspaper^  of  this  type  were  set  4m  footf  and,  as  twelve  bad 
in  the  meantime  cctwscd  to  exist,  the  nuinbcr  of  metropolitan 
district  papers  liad  risen  to  forty-five.  The  succeeilin^  decade 
showed  au  immeuse  addition,  although  thirteen  speculations  of 
this  kind  bad  failed.  There  are  now  no  fewer  than  lOi  of  these 
local  papers,  most  of  them  conducttKl  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  and  some  reaching  a  high  point  of  excellence.  Under 
the  circumstanreK,  this  fact  is  somewhat  romarbahlc.  The 
ground  is  very  thickly  covered  ;  competition  must  of  course  be 
keen,  and  tbc  temptation  to  the  manan;crs  to  indulEce  in  scnsa- 
tiniialism  and  violent  writing  very  great.  With  singularly  few 
exe*'p[ions,  these  parish  pjijiers  are  well  edited! ;  and,  considering 
the  height  to  which  party  feeling  sometimes  rises  in  small 
comm unities,  their  moderation  and  careful  abstinence  Irom 
irritating  topics  is  more  than  creditable,  'i'bc  all  but  universal 
exclusion  of  objectionable  advertisements  is  not  less  honourable 
tf>  their  pru|)riL>tors. 

Another  striking  feature  in  connection  with  the  weekly  press 
uf  London  is  the  enormous  number  of  class  and  trade  papers, 
most  of  which  are  the  gro^vtb  of  the  last  thirty-live  years.  In 
1846  the  railway  interest  was  of  course  predtMiiiuant,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprisiing  to  find  uo  fewer  than  eighteen  journals,  daily 
and  weekly,  connecletl  with  it.  By  1851  only  three  survived, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are,  in  spile  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  railway  system,  only  four,  besides  two  journals 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  railway  servants.  Exclusive  of  one 
trade  pa|Kr — tbc  'Pawnbrokers'  Giuette' — and  of  18  reli- 
gious weekly  papers  there  were  in  1851  no  more  than  35 
class  papers  published  in  London  and  the  provinces,  which 
may  be  tJius  classified  :  agricultural,  *J  ;  literary,  6  ;  commercial, 
6  ;  law,  ti  ;  medical,  2  ;  and  theatrical,  Krccmasonrj-,  Odd  Fel- 
lowship, mining,  music,  shipping,  and  racing,  one  each.     At 
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tbo  present  time  there  are  no  fewer  than  G31  of  nirb  tlau 
urgADs;  Hi)  trade  journnls,  and  44  reLigiuus  newspapers  of 
various  tjpes. 

Some  ol"  the  details  rnnnected  with  these  various  organs  wtlJ 
probably  be  lound  «f  interest.  The  principles  which  enjo_T  tlic 
largest  journalistic  representation  are  those  of  tcmpcranoet  whicti 
is  ndvncated  in  mi  f<-wer  thnn  35  weekly-  and  inonthly  papers, 
published  in  Linidon  and  in  various  jiart«  of  the  countrjr.  Sati- 
rical and  humorous  papers  nuuiber  ilil,  but  these  are  a  verj 
lluctusttng  element  of  the  newspaper  press.  It  has  been 
reckoned  that  the  average  life  of  such  productions  is  about  eight 
months,  uur  old  friend  *  Punch,'  and  his  competitors  *  Fun  '  and 
*  Judy,'  being  of  course  the  exceptions  which  prox'e  the  rule. 
As  most  of  these  prints  are  dependent  for  their  popularity  OD 
scurrilous  personalities,  their  ephemeral  character  can  hardly  be 
regretted.  The  fashions  come  next  in  the  scale,  with  24.  pnbli- 
cations,  most  of  which  ought  lo  be  classed  amongst  trade  Journals, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  papers  published 
for  the  benefit  of  milliners  and  those  numlierless  prints  which 
are  designed  fnr  the  benefit  of  ladies  of  limited  means  who 
desire  to  make  themselves  smart  at  a  small  cost.  Law  and  ibe 
interests  of  sport  arc  each  represented  by  21  ;  commerce  and 
the  army  by  17;  music  and  education  by  18;  mcilirioe, 
fmance,  and  agriculture  bv  10  ;  gardrning  by  14  ;  the  shipping 
and  tlie  scientific  interests  by  11  ;  insurance,  the  navy,  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  Unirersilies,  by  10  ;  the  illustrated  oewspapen, 
literature,  and  phonography,  hare  each  l»  rcpresenutives  ;  the 
colonics,  the  drnmn,  and  '  society,'  ^  each  ;  stocks  and  shares,  7  ; 
the  iron  trndr  ami  tlicmlstry,  U;  cuuntry-lift.*,  l''n>euiBsuun, 
homuropathy,  the  labouring  classes,  ami  public  schools,  each  h; 
art,  the  exchange  and  barter  of  misetllaneous  goods,  hoaadloU 
management,  India,  mental  science,  natural  history,  and  r»il- 
ways,  each  4  ;  amateurs,  American  affairs,  the  anti-Cobaccii 
movement,  antiquities,  athletics,  banking,  cricket,  football, 
mechanics.  Odd  Fellowship,  photography,  secularism,  and 
spiritualism,  each  3  ;  while  3  journals  in  the  French  language 
are  published  in  London.  Archirology  supports  t  organs;  and 
amongst  those  interests  which  arc  represented  by  single  publt- 
cations  are  astronomy,  anthropology,  billiards,  chess,  commercial 
travellers,  concbulogy,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  electricity,  etchti^, 
horology,  inventions,  journalism,  neurology,  telegraphy,  typo- 
graphy, and  vegetarianism. 

The  lilt  trades  journals  represent  almost  every  com merctal 
interest.  The  printers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  head  the  list 
with  'J  publications  \  architects  and  the  building  tradei  oooMr 
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next  with  8 ;  the  licensed  victuallers  with  7,  and  the  engineers 
with  b ;  auctioneers,  bakers,  brewers,  bootmakers,  jewellers, 
ironmongers,  hatters,  grocers,  tobacconists,  timber  merchants* 
watchmakers,  milliners,  millers,  and  liverv-stable  keepers,  have 
all  recognized  and  special  organs  ;  while  the  latest  candidate 
for  class  favour  is  a    little  weekly  sheet,   having    for  title   the 

*  Centaur,  a  Record  of  the  lioad,'  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  cabdrivers  and  cabowners,  *  Barman  and  Barmaid ' — a  dirty 
Utile  sheet,  whose  character  is  represented  by  its  name,  and  which 
boasted  a  circulation  of  more  than  190,000  a  week — has  been 
stopt  while  these  sbeetjt  were  passing  through  the  press. 

Considerable  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  44  religious 
newspapers.  Of  these,  \'l  are  published  by  the  representatives  of 
the  varions  schools  of  thougiit  in  the  Church  nf  England.  The 
Homnn  Catholics  have  5  organs  ;  VV'esleyans,  3  ;  Baptists,  Jews, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians,  each  2  ;  and  the  Congregatifmaltsts, 
Presbyterians,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  each  one  paper.  The  remaining  12  papers  are  describiTd 
as  *  non-sectarian,"  Imt  would  be  more  properly  called  the  organs 
of  a  more  or  less  advanced  Calvinism.      First  on  the  list  comes  the 

*  Christian,'  the  paper  which  published  the  peculiarly  nauseous 
letter  in  which  the  unfortun.'ite  Capt.  Carey  described  his  reli- 
gious satisfaction  with  himself  after  the  unhappy  deatli  of  tho 
Prince  Imperial.  It  is  described  as  a  'weekly  rcconl  of  Chris- 
tian life.  Christian  testimony  and  Christian  work,'  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  a  considerable  circulation  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  those  other  districts  in  which  the  phraseology  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  is  in  favour.  Next  comes  the  *  Chris- 
tian Age,*  which  is  described  as  the  organ  of  the  '  English  and 
American  Churches.'  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  thnt 
this  |»aper  h.os  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Church  of 
England,  or  with  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  although  its 
fHlitor  announces  himself  as  a  clergyman.  It  is  simply  the 
organ  of  that  Dr.  I)c  Witt  Tnlmage  of  New  York,  who  came 
over  to  England  on  a  starring  expedition  in  1871),  and  whose 
transactions  with  some  of  the  Dissenting  boilies  caused  a  cim- 
sidcrablo  amount  of  unpleasant  discussion.  The  '  Christian 
Globe'  presents  no  particular  features  of  interest.  It  contains 
news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  Dissenting  communities, 
with  religious  talcs  and  sketches  of  the  character  usual  in  such 
puhlicatinns.  The  '  Christian  Herald  '  is  *  independent'  in  its 
principles,  and  deals  much  with  the  subje<:t  of  prophecy,  on 
which  the  editor  has  views  of  liisown.  The  '  Christian  Union  ' 
is  another  *  unscctarian  '  journal,  whose  boast  is  its  '  impartiality 
and  high  moral  tone.'    Last  comes  the  '  Christian  World,'  which 
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is  pahlislied  every  Tuesday  and  Friday*  and  which  U  to  Uw 
religious  press  what  the  '  Daily  Chrontt-le'  it  to  tbe  wcnltt. 
lu  main  feature  is  its  advert tsemciits,  which  are  very  nnmema. 
Some  rather  objectionable  ones  creep  in  from  time  to  tiin^^ 
objectionable,  that  is  to  say,  in  matter  mther  than,  like  the 
majority,  in  phraspology. 

All  those  organs,  interesting  tboug^h  they  nnqut^ionably  mrr, 
as  imlicntinns  nf  the  extent  to  which  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  avail  themselves  of  the  publicity  and  of  the  mcmni 
of  intercommunication  affortlcil  by  the  press,  cnn  baidly  be 
said  to  come  strictly  under  the  title  of  newspapers — a  word 
which  is  pTojwrly  applied  only  to  those  pablirations  whirh 
supply  the  worid  with  accounts  of  and  comments  upon  cunrnl 
events.  The  manner  in  which  that  news  is  collected  and  di^ 
tributctl  is  n  subject  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  *OQie 
areuunt  of  it  may  be  desirable  in  this  place,  cspeeinlly  since  the 
whole  system  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution  within  Ibe 
last  few  years.  The  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  brought 
about  the  first  grcut  chan^  ;  tlie  tnmsfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the 
Government  a  second  and  even  greater.  Until  witbin  a  coi&- 
parntively  recent  period,  the  speeches  of  public  men  were  rery 
seldom  reported  telegraphicallv,  and  then  only  in  the  most  meagre 
nnd  unsatisfactory  fa^ion.  The  usual  plan  was  to  sead  oor  or 
more  reporters  to  take  notes  of  the  speeches,  which  notes  they 
wrote  out  in  readiness  for  the  printers  as  best  they  could,  partly 
in  the  meeting',  partly  in  the  train,  and  possibly  in  part  abo 
in  the  newspaper  office  on  their  return.  All  tbnt  ia  now 
chnngrtl,  and  reporting  is  rcfiuced  to  a  scientific  system  oi 
immense  magnitude.  The  dealing^s  of  the  newspaper  pveat 
with  foreign  affairs  have  also  been  materially  modified,  if  not 
wholly  changed,  within  the  last  twenty  rears.  Under  the  old 
system,  each  journal  maintained  correspondents  in  the  important 
political  centres  of  the  ('untiaent.  who  farworded  by  post  tfam 
or  four  times  a  week,  or  more  frefjuently  if  necessary,  a  letter 
oontaiuinfr  such  news  as  they  had  been  able  to  ^tber,  with  nidi 
comments  as  wen^  sng^E^strd  bv  their  own  exprrtrncr  and  by  the 
pnTtirubir  line  followed  bv  the  juumals  which  ibey  rppresentcst. 
Then  came  the  era  of  telegraphy,  and  every  London  ncw^wprr 
of  any  pretension  began  to  publish  provoking  little  Erra|is  of 
news  sent  over  the  public  wires,  the  principal  effect  of  which 
was,  as  a  rule,  to  iaBuence  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  themsehes 
tliese  items  of  news  were  too  brief  lo  excite  much  inicrest ;  they 
ser^'ed.  princijmllv,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  letters  which  the 
corre^wndents  forwarded  through  the  post.  Before  maitr  rcan 
bad  passed  away,  Mr.  Keuter  introdoced  his  plan  to  the  atten- 
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tton  uf  English  newspaper  proprietors.  My  it  agents  in  all 
places  of  importancfv  on  tbc  Continent  were  appointed,  whose 
iiaty  it  was  to  forward  to  the  central  office  in  London  succinct 
reports  of  all  imporuat  events,  such  reports  being  freed  as  c«rc- 
I'ullj  as  possibin  from  every  tinge  of  pulitiwil  bias  <»r  partisaa- 
aliip.  I'roin  coinparntivtrly  small  Ix'^'innitij^s  this  undertaking 
has  grown  into  one  of  tbi.'  most  gigantic  of  business  enterprises, 
until  there  is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  civilized  world  into  which 
the  agents  of  Kcutcr's  Telegram  Company  (Limited)  have  not 
penetrated. 

Independently  of  Ucutcr's  tdeg^rains,  however,  the  great 
journals  of  London  have  special  arrangements  of  their  own 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  early  and  accurate  inforraatioQ. 
For  some  time  past  the  'Times'  has  had  a  special  wire  from 
its  office  in  Paris  directly  into  its  offict*  in  London,  while  more 
riH'^ntly  a  wire  has  been  added,  giving  direct  communication 
with  lierlin.  With  these  centres  all  the  various  agents  and 
correspondents  of  the  *  Times  '  throughout  Kurope  communicate, 
and  thus  it  is  able  to  publish  every  morning  from  a  page  t« 
a  page  and  a  half  of  loreign  intelligence  exclusively  its  otvn. 
it  st-anely  falls  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  value  or 
authenticity  ut  the  infurmatiun  thus  collected,  but  tbc  initialed 
know  perfectly  well  at  what  rate  to  estimate  the  authority  of 
Che  long  leading  articles  which  arc  almost  dally  forwarded  from 
Berlin  for  English  consumption.  Like  the  *  Times,'  the  *  Dally 
Telegraph'  has  its  9j>pcial  wire  from  Paris,  by  which  to  supple- 
ment the  news  iibtainiil  llinmgb  Heuler's  agency.  The  iiifor- 
matlon  thus  sent  is  occasionally  very  useful  and  interesting,  but 
the  column  headed  '  Events  in  Erance,  by  Uaily  Telegraph 
Special  Wire,"  seldom  contains  much  to  justify  the  enormous 
expense  which  this  journaltstic  luxury  entails.  Nunc  of  tlic 
other  London  pajiers  lucur  tbis  charge,  but  In  order  tu  maintain 
their  position  they  expend  vast  sums  In  telegraphing  in  the 
unlinary  way.  Only  the  enormous  circulations  of  the  London 
newspapers,  and  the  correspondingly  enormous  quantity  of 
advertisements,  eould  bear  such  a  drain  as  this  system  of 
telegraphy  involves. 

Outside  London  the  enterprise  of  newspaper  proprietors 
manifests  itself  in  a  similar  way.  The  great  majority  of 
provincial  journals  of  the  first  class  have  their  special  wires, 
with  a  staff  in  l^ndon  for  the  collection  of  information.  What 
this  implies  may  be  estimated  I'rom  the  fact,  that  the  rent 
payable  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  use  of  a  special  wire  from 
i)  o'clock  at  night  until  li  o'clock  in  the  morning  amounts  to 
&JOL  per  annum,  to  which  sum  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
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London  ofHce,  of  the  stafT  nmpIdyRcl  therRin,  nntl  of  the  estn 
assistAnrc  in  the  Mtitornl  office  at  h<>ailqu.irTers,  whicii  togetfMf 
brinff  the  cost  of  a  special  wire  up  to  not  less  than  :;OCH.)/.  ■  j««r. 
The 'London  Letter' i«  in  itself  a  rcry  ancient  institation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  legitimate  dcst'cntlant  and  rpprpseotatirr 
of  tlinsr  news-letters  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  smt 
from  London  to  the  provinces  on  'post-days'  {Tuesdays,  Tliurs- 
days  and  Saturdays  in  the  time  of  the  '  .'!^pect»to^ ' ),  and  which 
were  the  immediate  ptxrcursors  of  the  modem  press.  In  later 
years  It  became  a  species  of  supplement  t^)  the  gmvrr  work  of  the 
London  rcpresenUitirc  of  the  country  journals.  When  coaching 
gave  place  to  railways,  the  proprietors  of  such  newspapers 
speedily  discovered  the  necessity  of  securing  a  due  repreM>ata- 
tion  of  their  interests  in  the  capital,  and  the  London  com!^ 
spondent  sprang  into  existence,  or  rather  was  transformed 
from  the  wnter  of  an  occasional  letter  of  gossip  into  the  chief 
of  the  staff  which  looked  after  the  reports  of  local  law  caan, 
local  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  similar  matters 
of  interest.  In  process  of  time  it  was  felt  that  the  relations  of 
the  country  press  with  London  were  still  somewhat  awkwanl 
and  unpleasantly  costly,  and  the  perception  of  this  fart  gave 
rise  to  that  extensive  system  of  agencies  M-hich  we  have  (o 
consider.  The  first  of  these  is  the  'Central  Press,'  which  after 
sundry  vicissitudes  now  has  iu  offices  in  Parliament  Street. 
This  undertaking  dates  frrtm  18453,  when  Messrs.  Saunders  aatl 
Spemler,  the  pniprietors  of  the  'Western  Morning  News' — • 
Plymouth  daily  journal — took  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Charles 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  and  started  the  business  of  supplying 
tticir  own  and  some  other  journals  with  stereotyped  columns  of 
news.  The  germ  of  the  idea  may  tic  found  in  the  'Autobio- 
graphy of  William  Jenlan  *  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10),  where  that  veteran 
*  pressman  '  says,  after  speaking  of  some  literary  hackwork  per- 
formc^d  by  him  early  in  the  century,  *  It  was  better  and  more  h 
congenial  employment  to  edit  provincial  newspapers  in  London,  H 
which,  though  absurd  ns  It  moy  seem  at  first  sight,  is  just  as  ~ 
efTective  (with  a  8ub-c<litor  on  the  spot  for  local  news,  itc.)  as  i 
if  the  writer  resitiei)  in  the  place  of  publication.  Thus  I  eilited  fl 
the '  Sheffield  Mercury '  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  other  times  ^ 
a  Birmingham,  a  Staffordshire  Pottery,  an  Irish  journal,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country.*  The  Hatlon  Garden 
coni'cm,  however,  occupiwl  itself  with  something  more  than  the 
editorial  work  of  a  single  journal.  Stereotyping  by  means  of 
fxr/tier  machS  moulds  ha^  lately  been  introduced  when  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Spender  commenced  operations,  and  by  its  me-ans 
many  stereotype  copies  of  all   tlie  matter  produced  in  the  office 
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oould  easily  be  obtained.  A  literary  staff  began  work  In  a  room 
-on  the  first  floor  soon  after  six  in  the  morning,  the  material  being 
the  Lomlon  newspupers  then  just  publislie<J.  liy  the  middle  nf 
the  day  about  ten  nr  twi-Ive  cnltimns  of  matter  hail  Wen  written, 
xelectixl  and  condensed  from  tin;  London  papers,  set  up  in  type, 
corrected  and  stereotyped,  the  finishing  stroke  being  put  to  the 
work  between  three  and  lour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
matter  thus  pnKluc:rd  usually  consisted  of  one  or  two  leading' 
articles,  extending;  over  a  column  or  a  tndumn  and  a  half;  from 
two  to  two-and-a-lialf  cofumns  of  orif^inai  summary  of  news  of 
the  day,  with  a  little  comment;  a  column  beaded  '  Spirit  of  the 
Press/  and  giring  the  substance  of  the  leading  articles  in 
the  London  papers ;  a  monetary  article ;  a  '  London  Letter ;' 
and  occasionally  reviews  of  books  ;  the  news  of  the  day  reported 
by  a  small  staiT  of  reporters,  with  assistance  from  juumalists 
unattached,  and  a  few  columns  of  reprint  from  the  London  and 
provincial  journals.  The  whole  appearcil  the  next  morning  in 
the  *  Western  Morning  News '  (Plymouth)  and  the  '  Eastern 
Morning  News'  (Hull),  to  which  were  afterwards  added   the 

•  Northern  Daily  Express '  (Newcastle)  and  the  '  Caledonian 
Mercury'  (Edinburgh),  which  last-named  journal,  however, 
expired  under  the  treatment.  Portions,  varying  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  journals,  also  appeared  in  the  'Shipping 
and  Mercantile  Gazette"  (London),  in  the  'Liverpool  Courier,* 

*  Manchester  Courier  '  (then  recently  embarked  on  its  career  at 
a  daily  paper),  and  in  one  or  two  minor  journals. 

In  process  of  time  differences  arose  between  the  partners  ia 
tlic   concern,    which    resulted    in    their  separation  and  in  the 
eventual  sale  of  the  *  Central  Press'  to  a  committee  of  Conserva- 
tives.     It  is  nnt  necessary  in  this  place  to  go  into  the  details  of 
a)  curiously  unpleasant  transaction.      The  whole  story  is  written 
in  the  Law  Reports,  where  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  who,  not  being  journalists  by  profession,  desire  to  embark 
in  newspaper  speculation.     The  *  Central  Press,'  having  changed 
owners,  riHniivetl    its  headquarters  to   112  Strand,  the  office  of 
the  '  Globe,'  whore   it   became  a  species  of  reporting  agency, 
supplying  London  corresjwndence  of  a  superior  class,  reports  of 
current  events,  and  parliamentary  intelligence.     After  passing 
through    a   period    of  considerable  difliculty,  it  was  removed 
a  few  years  ago  to  its  present  headquarters  in  ParUamcut  Street, 
where  a  very  extensive  business  is  ably  carried  on.     When  the 
old  evening  paper,  the  *  Sun,'  finally  passed  from  the  journalistic 
stage,  it  was  absorbed  by  the  *  Central  Press,'  which  now  prints 
every  half-hour,  under  its  name,  that  summary  of  the  proceedings 
oS  Parliament  with  which  every  club-man  and  every  member  of 
Vol.  150.— iVb.  300.  2  M  Parliament 
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Parliament  must  be  fAmiltar.  Ilosidcs  tluingthis,  the  'Central 
l*rc&s*actiasaspecieRofpencraI  apency  tor  ConsmMtire  jounuli 
in  tbe  provinces.  The  pditor  who  wants  a  report  of  s  ca»e  Id 
the  law  courts  of  local  intprrst,  or  of  the  procewlings  of  *  Pariift* 
mentary  committee  un  n  locnl  ur  private  Rill,  lins  nnlv  tn  scml 
his  instrutrtions  to  the  manager,  to  receive  what  he  rrquim  in 
ample  time  for  publication.  A  member  of  rarliament  whu  wUlirs 
to  see  his  speech  fully  reported  fer  the  benefit  of  hii  coiistiluenU 
can  be  nccommotlated  in  the  same  way.  Every  ni^ht  during 
the  session  tlie  '  Central  I*rcss  '  tclcgrajihs  to  subscribing  journals 
a  sketch  of  the  proceeding  in  Parliament,  tn  accompany  tbr 
more  formal  report.  In  csne  of  need  leading  article*  can  be 
had  on  very  moflerate  terms,  and  London  correspondence  is 
regularly  supplied  daily  or  weekly,  according  to  arrangrmcoL 
VV'eather  cherts  in  stereotype  with  official  particulars,  and 
weather  forecasts,  may  be  had  from  this  office,  and  reviews  of 
new  books,  summaries  of  the  events  of  the  year,  and  articles  of 
a  similarly  exceptional  character,  are  provided  for  those  jounuU 
which  mjuire  them.  The  '  Central  Press  ^  also  issues  a 
privately  printed  weekly  paper,  bearing  the  title  of  "The 
Kditnr's  Handv-sheet,"  and  containing  one  or  two  short  and 
well-written  leading  articles,  and  a  few  paragraphs  o(  prjjitica) 
news  and  comment,  'iliis  sheet  goes  only  to  editors  of  Cod- 
servative  papers,  who  are  at  liberty  to  use  its  coDlcnts  in  what 
way  they  please,  either  as  they  stand,  that  is  to  say,  or  as  tbr 
text  for  •  new  and  original '  work. 

Two  offshoots  fn>m  the  original  *  Central  Press  *  are  in 
existence,  the  'National  Press  Agency  *  in  Whitcfriars  Street, 
and  the  '  Central  Mews '  in  Ludgate  Circus.  The  former  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  Dawson  Rogers,  formerly  editor 
of  the  '  Norfolk   Xews,'  while  Mr.  Edward  Spcmler,  principal 

firoprietor  of  the  *  Western  Morning  News,'  acted  as  writer  of 
eaders  and  London  correspondence  until  his  death  by  drowning 
in  Whitesand  13av  on  Whitsunday,  1^78.  The  principal  work 
nf  this  undertaking  is  identical  with  thai  of  the  original  *  Centntl 
Press.'  Country  newspn|M.T»  may  arrange  with  its  managers  for 
social  and  political  leaders  of  ostentatious  neutrality  am!  ua- 
blemisbed  Liberalism  in  MS,,  proof,  or  stereotype.  Loadoo 
correspondence,  letters  about  the  fashions  and  ao  forth  for  the 
Wnefit  of  the  ladles,  and  orioinat  tales  by  popular  authors,  mar 
lie  had  in  a  similar  way.  The  Agency  also  supplies  columns 
uf  news  in  stereotype  for  use  in  country  newspapers  of  limited 
circulation,  where  the  cost  of  composition  is  a  serious  ntatter, 
and  it  undertakes  to  supply  reports  of  special  circumstances  as 
may  be  arranged  for.     One  branch  of  the  business  of  this  new»> 
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paper  manufactor;  mast  not  be  omitted.  Its  mana|;;er9  announce 
their  reatliness  to  supply  partially  printed  sheets  for  the  lienefit 
of  newspaper  proprietors  in  small  towns.  These  sheets  are 
printml  on  one,  two,  or  three  pages,  .inil  nn  receipt  of  them  the 
local  editor,  who  has  ready  his  local  matter  and  adverti&emenlB, 
can  at  once  go  to  press  with  his  paper.  Mr.  William  Eglington, 
of  Bartholomew  Close,  the  originator  of  the  partially  jirinted 
sheets,  and  Messrs.  Casse)!,  Petter  antl  Galpin,  it  may  be  added, 
-undertake  this  last  kind  of  business,  and  supply  the  inside 
pages  of  not  a  few  local  sheets. 

The  second  offshoot  of  the  *  Central  Press'  is  the  'Central 
News,'  in  Ludgate  Circus,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  Mr. 
WUliam  Saunders.  This  undertaking  is  designed  simply  and 
solely  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  news,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  eoei^y  with  which  it  is  worked, 
though  there  are,  perhaps,  some  fastidious  persons  who  might 
desire  a  little  more  care  in  sifring  the  news  before  it  is  sent  out. 
It  was,  as  most  newspaper  readers  will  remember,  the  '  Central 
News '  which  gave  currency  to  the  report  about  the  loss  of  the- 

*  Himalaya'  troop-ship  some  nine  or  ten  months  ago,  and  it 
was  on  the  same  authority  that  the  so-called  confession  of 
Hartmann  was  given  to  the  public.  Of  the  part  taken  by  the 
reporters  of  this  Agency  in  the  miserable  affair  of  Hannah 
Dobbs  and  the  Euston  Square  murder,  it  is  not«necessary  U> 
speak.  The  matter  was  tolerably  notorious  at  the  time,  and 
did  not    increase    the   respect  with  which  intelligence  headed 

*  Central  News '  was  received.  One  great  peculiarity  of  this 
offic*c  is  that  it  is  almost  always  open.  Work  begins  in  it  at 
a  little  before  four  in  the  morning;  when  the  earliest  copies  of 
the  London  papers  having  been  obtained,  they  are  eriscerated 
by  skilled  suli-cditors,  and  the  results  are  telegraphcil  belore  a 
quarter-past  five  to  the  provincial  clients  of  the  concern.  An 
early  morning  despatch  follows,  embodying  all  the  news  wlucli 
has  Iieen  receivetl  during  the  night.  Throughout  the  day  at  short 
intervals  news  Js  lelegniphed  tii  the  provinces  for  publication  in 
the  evening  pajx-rs,  and  on  Sunday  mornings  a  brief  summary 
of  Satarday  night's  news  is  despatched  to  subscribers.  Parlia- 
mentary Reports,  Stock  Exchange  and  Commercial  News, 
Court  Circular,  Markets,  the  lists  of  Rnnkrupts  from  the 
Gn/ettc,  and  sjiorting  intelligence,  aro  all  provided  by  this 
office,  which,  furthermon-,  does  not  disdain  to  supply  clubs, 
exchanges,  and  news-rooms. 

The  one  undertaking  which  overshadows  all  the  rest  is, 
however,  the  Press  Association.  This  is  a  Limited  Company, 
established  in  lijt)8,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  admirably 
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maoaget]  and  most  tlian>iigbl_v  succrssful.      No  provincial  np«r»- 
paper  ran   pretend  to  be  Independent  of  it,  and,  as  n   tnalter  of 
tact,  none  are  so,  the  proprietors  of  all  those  of  really  influentia/ 
character  being  interested  as  shareholders.     Its  operatioos  an 
thus  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and,  nUhouf^h  it  is  inevitable  that  errats 
should   occur   frnin    time  to   time,   it    is   remarkable    that    tbnse 
errors  should   hf  su   few   in   number  as  thev  are,  and   so  wholly 
unimportant   in  character.      One   complaint  is,   indeed,   occa* 
sionallj  heard,  and  that  is  that  the  reports  exhibit  a  certain 
amount  of  bias  in   the  direction  of  Liberal   politics.     When; 
however,  o  very  larije  stnlT  of  rcportei-s  are  employed,  accidents 
of  this  kind  are,  perhaps,  inevitable ;   at  all  events  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  a  society  which  has  a  lArg:e  infusion  of  lhL>  Con- 
servative element  amongst  its  members  should  deliberately  play 
into  the  bandit  of  the  opposite  party.     One   of  the   principal 
features  of  the  Press  Association  is  its  connection  with  Reut^s 
Telegram  Company,  with  which  it  has  a  contract  for  the  exrlo' 
sive  supply   of  the  tcle^ams   of  that  Company  throughout  the 
United  Kin^om,  London  only  excepted,     ^!e^til)n  has  already 
4)cen    made   of  the  expense    attending    the    maintenance  of  a 
special  wire  by  a  provtntriul   newspaper;   it  may  be   interesting 
to   add    the    cost    of    lleuter's    telegrams.       A    really    first-class 
daily  paper  with  an  evening  issue,  cannot  hold  its  own  amongst 
the  provincial   press  without  obtaining  all  the  teleerams,  and  ia 
a   large   shipping  or   manufacturing   town,    such    as    Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  or  Shcflield,  it  will  be  nece^ 
sary  to  contract  also  for  the  il.iily  telegrams  of  ^^ew  A'ork  prices. 
To  members  of  the  Press  AssiKuation  the  t«tal  expc-nse  is  21*4/., 
'Iiut  if  the  proprietors  are  not  members,  the  cost  Is  raised  at 
once  to  3t3i.  lOi.  per  annum.     Of  course  for  this  payment  a 
great  number  of  messages  are  sent  tn   during  the   twenty-i>DS 
hours  of  every  working  day  (6  A.M.  to  3  a.m.);  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  sum  as  this  will  absorb  the  profit 
■on  a  considerable  number  of  thousands  of  copies  of  a  penny 
paper.     It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  profits  on  the 
circulation  only  of  a  daily  newspaper  are  best  represented   by 
the  algebraical  formula  —  r.     In  other  words,  when  rent,  depre- 
ciation of  plant,  salaries,  and  establishment  charges  are  all  paid, 
the  newspaper  proprietor  who  ran  show  a  loss  on  his  circulation 
of  less  than  from  1<XK)/.  to  5(HXJ/.  a  year,  may  be  reckonetl  ■ 
fortunate  man.     The  balance,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  adver- 
tisements, and  a  very  little  calculation  will   show  that,   on   a 
successful  newspaper,  the  proftls  in  this  connection  an^  so  gtnt, 
that  a  loss  on  the  circulation  may  lie  fared  with  the  moct  perfect 
njuaniinity. 
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Router's  telegrams,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
,cw3  supplio<l  to  the  provininal  press  by  the  Pr(?ss  Assoc! nt ion. 
WlianiL'ntary  news,  either  fully  or  briefly  rcportcil,  and  general 
icws  sumnuirizeil   from  tbc  daily  papcro  in  London,  and  col- 
lected in  a\\  part«  of  the  kingdom  by  the  accredited  agents  of 
tbc  Aswjciation,  are  parts  of  tbc  regular  arrangements  ;  while 
Stock  Exchange  Kcports,  Commercial  NVmvs,  Tnidc  and  Market 
Keports  (Lt3iulon  and    Provincial),  and    Spirting  Intelligence, 
e    regularly    forwarded.       In   addition    to   all   these    facilities, 
verything  that  is  provided  by,  the  'Central  Press,'  the  'Central 
News,'  and  other  associations,  can  be  obtained  through  the  Press 
I       Ass<K:iation.       London    correspondence,    however,    it    does    not 
supply,  nor  does  it  profess  to  send  out   stereotype  columns  of 
news  or  matters  of  that  kind.     This  vast  enterprise  was  launclieil 
^^and  developed  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  present  editor  ol' 
^Hlbe  'Liverpool  Mercury,'  Mr.  John  Lovell. 

^H  In  addition  to  these  establishments  there  are  several  of  a 
^Boinnr  (-hnrncter:  such  as  Pocknell's  Press  Agency,  the  London 
^^Asftociatinl  lleport<T5,  the  Pnivincial  News-Supply  A&sociatiim, 
(which  has  its  head-(|uurters  in  Birmingham),  the  Loudou  aud 
Provincial  Press  Agency,  and  the  t>andringham  and  University 
I  Intelligence  Sent'ire,  which  was  estai)lislied  at  Cambridge  in 
I  1859,  all  of  which  are  in  full  work,  anil  apparently  find  mure  to- 
^^^D  with  every  succeeding  year. 

^H  Kefercncc  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice  of  sundry 
^Ttrcekly  newspapers  t»f  publishing  novels  by  popuUr  authors  in 
short  instahnents.  This  custom  is  steadily  increasing,  and  has 
now  l>e<-iMiitr  a  very  imp^irtant  feature  in  provincial  journalism. 
OccasioHiiUy,  though  not  very  frei|ue!illy,  it  hHp]H-us  thul  the 
author  is  able  to  make  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of 
three  or  four  journals  to  take  his  story  in  'flimsy,  and  set  it  up- 
in  instalments  as  he  transmits  it.  This,  if  he  can  manage  it,  is 
unquestionahU  the  most  profitable  plan  for  the  author.  He 
gels  probably  about  half  a  guinea  a  column  from  each  of  the 
four  journals  to  whicli  he  will  send  his  work  fur  simultaneous 
publication  ;  and  as  each  instalment  will  consist  of  about  two 
columns  and  a  half,  he  practically  sells  tbc  first  edition  of  n 
threC'Volume  novel — twenty-six  instalments- — for  13*1/.  10*.; 
less  expenses,  say  130i.  net.  The  hook  still  remains  his  pro- 
perty, and  is  not  merely  new  to  the  great  mass  of  circulating- 
library  readers,  hut  is  more  valuable  than  a  .MS.,  inasmuch  as 
its  printing  can  be  done  at  a  much  lower  cost.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  these  arrangements  are  made  by  one  ol"  the  firms 
which  deal  in  stereo-matter,  such  as  the  National  Press  Agency 
ready    mentloneil,   and    Messrs.   Cassell,    Pctter,    and    Galpin, 
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wbose  great  literary  manafactor}'  u  equal  to  the  prodactioa  of 
Gustave  Dort-'s  biggrst  and  must  yrandioso  wocKi*«ngT«viagf, 
ami  of  columns  of  '  lype-high  «tereo '  for  use  in  the  remoteat 
rural  districts.  Outside  London  there  are  two  or  tltree  firms 
which  supply  stereo-matter,  the  principal  bein^  tlutt  of  Meainu 
Tillotson  and  Sons,  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  tin*  ori^oatora  of 
this  system  in  the  provinces.  These  gentlemen  have  the  credit 
of  hi>in(^  umon{>:st  the  most  enterprising  members  of  their  craft 
in  England.  Thirtet-ii  years  ago  the}-  started  the  *  BuUuo 
Evening  News'  at  a  halfpenny— rthe  fir»i  newspaper  of  tlie  kind 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbcy  arc  also  owners  of 
what  is  called  the  'Bolton  VV'eekl^  Joomal'  scries  of  news- 
papers— a  set  of  half-a-dozen  reprints  of  the  same  papCT  adapted 
to  different  Idealities  tvithin  a  small  riulius.  Thrir  ffirat  busi- 
ness is,  however,  the  supply  of  sCt^^C(»-mattc^,  which  tUcy  mann- 
facture  on  a  large  scale,  and  supply  at  very  low  prices.  Of  ibis 
matter  no  small  part  consists  of  serial  novels,  the  dommnd  for 
which  is  so  great  that  they  can  afford  to  retain  the  aerviooa  of 
authors  of  reputationi  and  to  pay  them  high  prices  for  tlieir 
work. 

Hitherto  we  have  lieen  Cf>ncerne(l  chiefly  with  the  external 
features  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  suihcient  has  probably 
been  said  to  show  how  important  an  clement  of  English  life  it 
has  become.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purptwe  to 
consider  its  importance  ns  a  political  force,  and  we  must  oonfinr 
ourselves  to  line  or  two  remarks  u|M]n  this  subject.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Conservative  pirty  have  shown  a  negUgVDOC 
in  rclcrence  to  the  press,  to  which  it  is  imimssihle  not  to  attri* 
bute,  in  a  great  measure,  their  present  humiliating  condition. 
Whilst  iheir  Liberal  rivals  of  every  shade  uf  opinion  have  bc«n 
sure  of  encouragement,  advice,  and  in  case  of  neceshily  of  jpeca* 
niary  assistance.  Conservative  journalisls  have  met  with  the 
scantest  civility  from  the  highest  quarters.  A  Liberal  (lovem- 
menl,  when  in  power,  gives  its  olticial  news  currency  through 
the  columns  of  the  Liberal  press:  a  CoiiM^r\'ntiye  Administra- 
tion ignores  the  press  of  its  party  almost  ostentatiously,  and 
gives  it  neither  advertisements  nor  news.  The  consequences 
are  twofold  as  regards  the  press,  while  as  regards  the  refiex 
action  of  this  line  of  policy  on  the  party  itself,  there  con  be  bot 
one  opinion.  The  proprietors  of  ncwsi>apers  are  essentially 
tradesmen,  who  make  nn  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact.  Xhcir 
object  is  not  the  exalted  one  of  irmintnining  a  political  propa- 
ganda for  the  benefit  of  a  party,  hut  to  make  as  mudi  money 
as  they  conveniently  can  bv  the  judicious  iiivesiroeiic  of  their 
capital  and  itulustr>-.     And  since  they  find  that  it  is.  and  has 
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been  for  hnlf  a  century,  the  cue  of  the  Liberal  jmrty  to  flatter 
anil  ma^L'  much  uf  the  press,  while  the  Ci:)nscrviiti%'e  leaders 
alight  and  even  tliscoumge  it,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  thai 
the  tradesmanlike  instinct  draws  over  the  majority  of  them  to 
the  support  of  the  former  party.  The  other  aspect  of  the  case 
is  hanlly  less  serious.  A  ctTtain  amount  of  intellectual  activity 
uiust  and  will  drift  into  the  channels  of  journalism.  For  a  wbile 
some  pains  were  taken  to  encourage  it  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  but  of  late  years,  in  view  of  their  con- 
tinuoas  neglect  of  the  newspaper  press  as  an  engine  of  political 
warfare,  young  men  of  capacity  have  drifted  off  into  the  ranks 
of  Liberalism.  VVTjatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  is  beyond 
all  question  that  the  press  of  this  country,  and  especially  of 
the  capital,  is  chielty  in  the  hands  of  LibcraU,  whose  open- 
baodcdness,  enthusiasm,  and  keen  business  habits,  give  them 
an  immense  ascendency.  The  result  is  precisely  what  might 
liave  been  apprehended.  Whatever  influence  the  press  possesses 
is,  in  the  main,  given  to  the  Liberal  party,  with  results  which 
«re  only  tivi  plain. 

London  at  the  present  time  possesses  thirteen  daily  morning 
and  five  evening  papers.  Six  of  the  thirteen  morning  journttls 
may  at  once  be  struck  out  from  the  list,  as  exercising  no  iullu- 
ence  on  politics.  Those  are  the  '  Daily  Index,'  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  auctioneering  interest;  the  'Daily  Recorder  of  Com- 
merce,' and  tlie  '  Public  Ledger,'  purely  business  papers ; 
*  Lloyd's  List.'  a  shipping  list  which,  though  issued  by  the 
corporation  whose  name  it  bears,  is  really  the  property  of 
Atessrs.  SpiMtiswoode  and  Co.|  who  also  own  the  *  Shipping 
Oazcttc;'  the  '  Financier,'  the  title  of  which  explains  its  pur- 
pose; and  the  '  Sjportsman,*  to  which  the  same  remark  will 
apply.  The  remaining  papers  are  all  political,  and  arc  all 
more  or  less  Liberal,  with  few  exceptions.  The  character  of 
these  papi-rs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  weekly  journals,  which  are 
also  mostly  Liberal,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Turning  to  the  provincial  press,  and  reckoning  daily  and 
weekly  papers  together,  a  few  figures  will  show  how  utterly  the 
Conservative  parly  have  neglected  the  advocacy  of  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  press.  The  table  on  tlie  following  page  shows  the 
approximate  statistics.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numlters  with 
absolute  accuracy,  since  several  sinatl  local  shet^ts  do  not  con- 
tribute particulars  of  their  principles  and  some  are  published 
flimaltaneously  under  different  names  in  two  or  three  neighbouring 
towns,  and  so  may  have  been  reckoned  more  than  once.  On  the 
vbole  it  is  believed,  however,  that  they  arc  sufficiently  accurate  as 
showing  the  state  of  the  newsjiaper  press  uf  the  provinces  in  1880. 
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Tlic  Tcrv  Inrgr  numlwr  of  pnprn  rlaSHHl  aniler  '  IndrpeniWnt 
mill  Neutral'  may  bf  <*xplairnHl  bv  the  pmwtli  uf  ihuse  new^ 
paper  manu factor! rs  to  wbich  reference  has  already  hero  made, 
and   by  the  facilities  wlucli   cheap  telcgrapbv  afibrdg   for  the 
publication  of  evening-  newspapers  in   the  provinces.     By  the 
former  a  weekly  pajK-r  i-an  Im-  got  up  at  a  rnrnparativclv  trivial 
expense.      A  (loz^n  culuinns  of  stereotype  cnnlaining  leaders  on 
general  subjects,  a  summary  of  news,  a  Parliamentarv  skeccht 
and  some  columns  of  news  in  paragraphs,  can  be  had  for  51.  or 
less,  or  a  partially  printed  sheet  can  be  sent  down  at  a  prapor- 
tionatcty  miHlemte  rate,  whilst  the  Press  Association  will  stipply 
by  telegraph  once  a  week,  for  7/.  bs.  per  annum,  a   summary  ttf 
general  ni'ws  which  will  make  a  brave  show  in  a  munTrr  town. 
Many  of  the  evening  papers,  of  wbich  so  great  a  multitude  over- 
spread  the  country,  are  got  up  in  the  same  fashion.      Even  U  the 
sterr<»  r<ilumns,  nf  which   it    bus  Ijeen    necesson-  to  make   lucfi 
frequent  mention,  are  not  utilized,  the  expenses  of  the  acwspapci 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fractional  amount  by  a  subscription   to  one 
or  other  of  the  news  agencies,  while   the  Press  .■VssiM-iation  will 
supply  the  chief  part  of  Rcutcr's  telegrams  for  a  pouud  a  week 
to  members  and  for  bll.  per  annum   to  non-members.     Their 
general  summary  uf  news  may  be  had   for  half  as   much    more, 
white  a  smaller  and  more  condensed  allowance  may  be   had  for 
33/.  per  annum   for  Keuter's  telegrams  and    for  HL   10«.   for 
general  news,  a  slight  addition  to  each  sum  being  made  in  ih^ 
case  of  non-members.     The  *  Central  Xews  *  has  an  even  lower 
torifT,  and  will  supply  an  ample  quantity  of  (elegrophic  news  and 
reports  for  from  3/.  In  HI.  per  month.     Got  up  in  (his  wav  as 
they  are,  it  is  probably  no  exa^^ration  to  say  that  4.'>0  out  of 
the*e  5&4  so-called  *  Independent   or  Neutral '  printa  ar«  dis- 
tinctly allied   to   the  Liberal   party,  while   in   certainly  thrM 
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cases  out  of  fire  they  leire  as  the   mouthpieces   of  its  more 
advanced  section. 

Tbe  neti  result  ol"  these  figures  may  be  given  in  a  very  small 
compass.  The  Cunserrative  party  are  formally  represented  in 
I/>ndon  by  ooe  evening  paper  and  informally  by  another,  and 
partially  by  two  published  in  the  morning,  whilst  of  all  the  weekly 
organs  of  opinion  there  are  but  two  which  can  fairly  be  described 
as  even  tolerant  of  Conservative  principles.  In  the  provinces^  out 
of  137G  daily  and  weekly  papers  only  330  are  professedly  Con- 
servative, as  against  4^2  avowedly  Liberal  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  5G4.  Considering  that,  by  the  most 
sanguine  calculations,  the  toul  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 
Liberal  representatives  at  the  laie  General  Election  exceeded 
thuse  given  for  their  Conservative  opponents  by  no  more  than 
2(M),000,  it  is  obvious  that  Conservative  electors  must  to  a  great 
extent  obtain  their  political  information  from  Liberal  sources, 
and  that  with  a  Hitle  good  management  the  press — if  it  be  the 
piwer  which  it  is  believed  to  be — might  become  a  potent  engine 
in  the  han^Is  of  the  Constitutional  party.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imaginnl  that  success  is  likely  to  attend  any  attempts  to 
force  Conservative  journalism  in  the  hothouses  of  political  com- 
mittees or  by  t!ie  mi-mbt?rs  of  politicBl  clubs.  A  newspaper  is 
a  business  undertaking,  and  it  will  best  succeed  if  managed  u)>oa 
commcrrinl  principles.  Following  the  /example  of  LonI  Hcaeons- 
fieltl.  Conservatives  in  the  past  have  treate<l  the  pre»s  with 
neglect  and  even  with  contempt.  The  result  has  Iwen  un- 
pleiisanlly  visible  in  the  late  General  Klection :  it  will  be  well 
for  those  who  have  the  interest  of  their  oiuntry  at  heart  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  desirable  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  tbe  lesson. 


Akt.  VIIL — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Eventfut  Career  of  Field- 
Marshal  the  Duhe  of  Satrlan/m,  Solfiier  and  Staiesman,  with 
Selections  from  his  CorrpsjHmdeuce.  \\y  the  Condc  da  Carnota. 
2  vols.  8vo.      I^>ndnn,  1880. 

CON'SIDEKIXG  the  relative  importance  of  the  events  with 
which  the  Muse  of  History  was  occupied  during  the  first 
half  of  the  centurv,  and  tbe  unceasing  calls  of  tbe  greater  Powers 
nmn  her  pen,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  small  State  like 
Portugal  should  have  dropped  out  of  notice,  except  when  its 
destinies  Ijecamc  temporarily  interwoven  with  those  of  contend- 
ing nations  who  tiinugbl  fit  to  mnke  its  soil  their  battle-field. 
'Phe  interest  of  England  in  Portuguese  affairs  began  and  ended 
with  the  Peninsular  War  ;  and  it  was  in  a  listless,  languid  poco 
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dtrante  inaaner  ibat  we  heard  of  the  failure  of  absolatiani  ta 
penon  of  Dora  Migurl^  aixl  thr?  nstablistimcnt  of  a  confticutic 
xaonarchy  in  a  countr}-  to  which,  with  all  our  indifieivnoef  ire 
wished  welL  Vet  it  was  only  after  a  lon^and  dubious  stni|:;Wv 
crowded  with  stirring  incideDts,  iatersperseil  with  cunons 
rpisoflos,  and  brtiig'in^  every  description  of  civil  and  militair 
merit  into  jilav,  that  liberal  principles  triumphed  j  Aud  whilst 
that  struggle  tasted,  qualities  were  displayed  which  might  have 
given  world-wide  fame  to  roanv  of  the  acton  if  a  Urgrr  <rr 
grander  sliige  had  Ijcen  alTortlcd  the-m.  Foremost  amongst  these 
stands  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Soldanha,  whose  reputation  bai 
liithei-to  been  involved  in  a  luminous  mist  or  haze  which  a  Dear 
connection  and  ardent  admirer  has  undertaken  to  cl(<ar  awaj.* 

This  gentleman,  the  Conde  dn  Camota,  lias  ccrtaioly  succeeded  ^ 
90  far  as  regards  the  mililarv  character  of  bis  hero.  The  ham  H 
recapitulation  of  the  .Marshal's  exploits  cannot  well  fail  to  esta- 
blish his  title  to  an  eminent  place  amongst  modem  geoenlt;^ 
but  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  enlightenetl  ptttrtat  and  *tatrfr<^| 
man  is  one  which  has  been  warmly  contested  and  will  not  be  «■>-  ^ 
cedcfi  without  dispute.  He  took  the  lead  in  so  mnnv  subvetMre 
changes  nf  Government,  that  the  designation  of  revolutifio-^ 
maker  might  be  as  appropriately  bestowed  i>n  him  as  that  ofH 
King>maker  on  the  Last  of  the  Bnrons  ;  and  the  question  natundly 
arises  whether,  whenever  by  menaces  or  direct  resort  to  force,, 
at  the  risk  or  cost  of  insurrection  or  civil  war,  be  npnrt 
ministry  or  placed  a  sovereign  under  constraint,  he  was  uni-' 
formly  influenced  bv  exalted  motives  and  kept  the  public  fcood 
unc:casingly  and  exclusively  in  view.  This  is  a  qucBtiim,  how-J 
ever,  M'hich  our  readers  will  l>e  in  a  situation  tu  de<'idei'or  lhcm-1 
selves,  if  they  are  content  to  follow  us  in  the  epitome  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  able  and  spirited  work  before  us,  we  propose 
tu  make  of  his  life  and  career.  The  work  nbountls  in  materials 
which  illustrate  (he  rnuntrv  and  the  period,  independently 
their  bearing  on  the  biugmphy. 

Saldanha's  family,  of  Spanish  origin,  was  one  of  unimpeaci 
able   nobility.      His    maternal   grandfather    was   the    celebrau 
Marquis  of  Pombal ;  and   a   king  of  Castille,   a  Count    Oaut 
and   a   Priniv  dn   Stiubise   figure  in   the   ascending  liue   of 
pedigree.      He   was   bom   on  tlic    17lh   of  November,    1790^ 


*  Tli«  author.  Mr.  J.  Smitli  AtbvtflitD^  «nii  nibH?<]  to  tlw  •I><-niiv  of  ■  C.raa^m 
orruita;!nL,'  tvilh  thp  title  nf 'Coadp  ■)«  CnrnotA.'  br  royal  •■  -hm. 

AognM  0th,  1^70.  faRTiiij;  t>w^  cmited  a  Knij^Lt  Uooudaik'  ..r  flf 

Christ  in  18^,  Uu  t«  Uio  nutlior  of  tbo  *  MuquU  of  I'otubol.'  wi.i  Ji  Lu  mh 
tlurouch  twu  wUlinii*.  II<?  IxTiuiM)  t)riv«t«  sserclorjr  tn  18S5  (o  Uw  Drnka 
de  SaldaDbB,  who  married  Ms  siileT  la  ii&O. 
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cliristcnt'd  on  the  25tli — the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
and  the  Princess  Consort  being  sponsors.  His  ciluuation  n-as 
carefully  superintended  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able talent,  who  provided  him  witli  the  best  masters ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  mathriuatics,  besides  attaining  such 
proficiency  in  English  ns  to  rend  Knglisli  nmhors  with  plwisnre 
and  profit.  One  of  his  fiivourite  books  uus  '  Sir  Charles 
Granuison.'  *  The  Marshal  (says  the  biographer)  has  often 
assured  me  ban-  anxions  be  felt,  as  a  boy,  to  form  his  character 
on  such  a  model  as  Grandison ;  which  was  to  aim  at  being  as 
perfect  as  possible,  in  whatever  situation  of  life  he  might  after- 
wards be  placed/ 

He  was  destined  for  the  navy,  but  the  original  intention  was 
given  up,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1805,  he  entered  the 
army  as  cadet  in  the  1st  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  same  regiment  on  the  9th  of  June,  ISOtl, 
being  then  under  sixteen,  and  he  hail  just  completed  his 
seventeenth  year  when  he  was  compn^llcd  by  his  military 
position  to  take  a  decided  step  in  politics.  Before  the  end 
of  November,  1807,  it  had  been  announced  in  the  *Moniteur' 
that  the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  :  the  Regent, 
with  the  Ruyal  Family  and  Court,  hatl  embiirked  for  Brazil  ; 
the  French  under  Junot  were  in  possession  of  the  c-apital ; 
and  the  country  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  appen- 
dage of  the  French  Kmpire.  Many  of  the  nobles  gave  in  their 
adhesion,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army,  including  the  officers, 
took  service  under  Napoleon.  Saldanhn,  when  the  alternative 
of  a  change  of  8<^r\'ice  or  the  resignation  of  his  comniission 
was  presented  to  him,  imme<iliatelv  resigned  ;  and  when  the 
Portuguese  army  was  reorganized  to  act  against  the  French, 
he  and  a  brother  officer  who  had  followed  bis  example  were 
the  only  two  who  were  reinstated  as  of  right  in  the  rank 
which  they  previously  held :  a  tolerably  strong  proof  that 
patriotism  was  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

His  forced  retirement  had  not  been  of  long  duration.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year  the  population  rose  in  Oporto, 
Braganza,  and  other  districts  against  the  Napoleonic  rule : 
a  Junta  was  formed  ;  and  when  (Aug.  1,  1808)  Sir  Arthur 
Welloslev  Innded  at  Mondego  Bay,  a  Portuguese  force,  about 
8000,  had  I>een  got  togetlier,  prepared  to  co-operate  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  tjaldanba  acted  for  a  short  lime  on  the  staff  of 
the  commander.  General  I'reire,  and  then  rejoined  bis  regi- 
ment. The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  the  first  Englislt  expedition  ;  but  although  batHed  and  over- 
ruled by  his  military  superiors,  Sir  Arthur  managed  to  bring 
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OTf>r  the  English  Ministry  to  his  convirtion  that  the  expttltioo 
of  the  French  from  the  entirp  Sjianish  Peninsula  mint   brpa  ju 
Portugal  ;  and  on  the  iiind  of  April,  ISOit,  he  arrived  in  the    » 
Ta^s  with  an  army  which  at  the  end  of  s   week,  inclodin^fl 
allies  and  reinforcements,  amounm)  to  35,0(M>.     Of  these  15,OI<f  ^ 
were  Portuguese.*     The  oiinmnnd  of  the  Portuguese  arroj  h*d 
Imcd  iifTerrd  to  lain  before  he  left  liln^tand,  and  at  his  reqorat  ir      i, 
was   conferred   on  General    (afterwards   Lord)   Btfrcsfora,  wbo 
brought    it    to    A    state   of    efficiency    which  justified    him  io      | 
declaring  in  an  'Order  of  the  dny '  that  'Europe  will  see  »i»! 
honour    the    virtues  of  the    Portuguese    nation    reflected    Jo  itt 
army.'    Lord  Wellington  after  thehattle  of  Busaco  wrote :  'Tbr 
time  bns  been   well  employed   in  disciplining  them,  for  tbfj 
Ibnn  now  the  most  solid  foundntion  for  the  hopes  we  h»TP  of 
freeing  the   Peninsuln.'      In  the  same  despatch   it   is   &tat(d  t^l 
the  1st  Infantry  (Saldnnha's  regimentj  *  showed  great  steodiaoi 
and  gallantry.' 

The  behavioDf  of  a  battalion  led  by  him  is  specially  ai»* 
mended  by  an  historian  of  the  war.  l^e  was  already  • 
major,  having  been  promoted  over  the  heads  of  several  cnpUini 
by  the  well-earned  favour  of  Lord  Heresfonl,  who  liatl  Um 
struck  by  his  intplligencp,  militnrv  hearing,  and  knnwiedgf  of 
his  profession.  He  was  present  during  the  Peniusular  war  if 
no  less  than  twenty-three  actions,  including  battles  and  sirgCL 
The  day  after  the  Mw^ond  assault  of  i>t.  Sebastian,  be  writn  t» 
bis  brother : 

*  I  have  tb«  BatiBfoction  of  telling  you,  my  desr  bmlhor,  thit  b 
Harsbid  Marquin  of  Campo  Moior  (Marslial  Beroftford)  uioekillglM 
yesterday,  (luring  tbo  osbiiqII,  complioifiuteil  me,  and  eaiu  that  bl  hU 
■elected  mo  from  amongst  the  licntenanl-ooloncls  on  kooonnt  of  lb> 
opiiuon  hu  had  uf  mo,  &c  i^c.  iltc. ;  that  bo  bftd  given  me  the  coko^ 
of  the  13th  lofoaby,  and  would  give  immediate  orders  that  I  abooU 
at  once  take  tbe  command.  I  ptue  over  tbo  boade  of  ■Tietn  u 
soTfioteen  lieutcuuit-ouluuola.' 

It  was  in  contemplation  after  the  return  of  Najwietin  from 
Elba  to  obtain  a  contingent  of  Portuguese  troops  lu  act  witk 
the  army  under  the  Duke  of  H'cllingtan.  The  project  in» 
given  up  on  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  send  troops  oat  cd 
the  country,  but  whilst  it  was  still  pending  Marshal  Bercsfoid 
publicly  announced  that,  if  onlv  one  regiment  were  to  go  t» 
Helgium,  it  should  be  Saldanha's,  the  13th  Infantry,  u  bcil 
fitteit  to  uphold  the  national  reputation. 

His  next  field  of  action  wns  in  the  New  Worid ;  where  th» 
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Tttvolted  SpanUb  provinces,  especially  Montevideo  under  an 
adventurer  named  Artigas,  were  constantly  producing  insur- 
rectionary movcinenls  or  carrying  on  ojwn  liostilitjes  aj^inst 
BrmzU.  On  the  conctusiun  of  the  Eurojwan  peace  of  1815  a 
Ibrce  called  tbe  '  Ho^al  Volunteers  '  was  despatcbed  from  Lisbon 
to  Rio  Grande,  and  with  it  went  Saldanba.  whose  precise 
rank  is  not  stated,  but  before  the  war  came  to  an  end  he  bad 
fought  or  won  his  way  to  the  front.  In  1818  the  rank  of 
brigadier  and  the  milttarv  order  of  Christ  were  conferred  up(jn 
him.  VVe  are  assured  that  he  was  adored  by  his  cumpaniuns 
ia  arms  of  all  gratlcs,  although  a  strict  disciplinarian  of  the 
Wellington  and  Bcresford  school,  of  which  an  illustration  is 

E'lVCQ   by  an  occurrence  whilst  his   regiment   was  quarteretl   at 
isbon.      The  sfddlers  liavlng  got  inttt  a  habit  of  applying  for 
leave  of  absence  thr(m(;li   Indies,  Saldanha  issued  an  order  that 
an\    soldier   who   should   i^pply   except  directly  to   the  Colonel 
ihould  receive  twelve  lasbes.     One  evening  a  lady  came  up  to 
SaUlanhn  at  a  party,  and  declared  that  she  had  a  favour  to  ask. 
He  replied,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  that  it  was  already  granted. 
'  Well,'  she  said,  '  It  is  only  Ifave  of  absence,  for  three  days, 
for  my  godson.'     *  Certainly,'  exclaimed  Saldanba,  '  I  will  not 
fail    to    attend  to  your   request.'     He  accordingly   took    down 
tbe  name  of  the   soldier,   and,   on   the   following  morning,  in 
the    presence   of  tbe   regiment,    he   called    up    the    man,    and 
inquired    of    him,    if,    contrary    to    orders,    he   had    solicited 

Dona  to    obtain    leave    of  absence    for    him.      Tbe    man 

acknowledged  he   had.      '  Well,*  said   Saldanha,  '  1  have  given 

niv  word  to  the  lady  that  your  request  shall  be  granted.     I  also 

<»ill  keep  my  word  with  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  regi- 

<%ient.      V'ou  will  receive  the  twelve  lashes,  and  the  three  days' 

Icttve  of  absence.' 

Before  leaving  Portugal  with  the  Volunteers,  he  ha«I  married 

%   lady  of  Irish  descent  named   Horan.  who  accompanied  him 

An  all  his  transatlantic  campaigns.     At  the  termination  of  the 

Vrar,  which  resulted  in  the  anncxaiion  of  Montevideo  to  Brazil, 

^he  King,  desirous  of  appointing  a  raptain-genpral  or  viceroy  of 

^be  pruvinre  of  the  Kio,  after  full  inquiry  and  di-Uheration  with 

kis   most   trusted   counsellors,    fixed    upon    Saldanha,    who    was 

kiominated  accordingly,  and  thereby  placed  in  a  position  where 

liis  qualifications  for  civil    government  could   \x:  fully  tested. 

IHis    integrity   also   was   put    lu   a  rude   ordeal   by   the  offer  of 

«.  large  briUr  from  thi;  farmers  of  tbe  tithes  aud  taxes   to  wink 

at  their  peculations,     lie  at  once  took  measures  for  depriving 

tbem  of  their  illicit  gains :  the  result  being  a  large  augmentation 

of  the  revenue. 

His 
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His  adminigirotion  of  justice  was  equally  remsrkablt  for 
vi^ur  and  efficiency.  On  bis  arrival  at  Porto  Alegn,  dw 
nllows  were  Tamiliarly  known  as  the  Donzella  or  the  Maiin, 
from  their  never  havinfj  been  used  since  tbej  were  put  np; 
yet  there  were  no  less  than  eiphty-four  persons  charged  rilii 
munler  in  tlic  prisons ;  most  of  nlioin  wben  bronght  to  triJ 
were  found  guilty.  Selecting  the  must  atrocious  casn,  be 
hanged  four.  And  in  order  (says  the  biographer)  llut  sU 
classes  might  be  alike  impressed  by  the  terror  of  this  exampir, 
the  four  who  suffered  werp  selected  from  different  race*  of  mn, 
comprising  a  white  man,  a  mulattn,  an  Imtinn,  and  a  arf|Ti> 
The  whiti!  roan  belonged  Ut  one  of  tlie  most  influential  familin 
of  the  Province.  'The  result  of  this  judicious  Brinneu  vu 
that,  during  the  remainder  of  Saldanha's  government  in  lUt 
Grande,  not  another  prosecution  on  n  cliarge  of  assBsnostiDa 
became  necessary/ 

The  Province  was  so  prospemos  under  his  government,  andio 
satisfied  that  its  prosperity  was  owing  to  him,  that,  when  tbr 
question  arose  what  part  it  was  to  take  in  the  struggle  betmcn  j 
tbc  mother-country  and  the  colony,  it  seems  to  have  bees  a  mtttrr  ■ 
of  indifference  to  the  people  who  was  to  be  their  nominal  in<fr  " 
reign  so  long  as  they  were  practically  ruled  by  Saldanha.  b 
April,  1S21,  the  King,  John  VI.,  left  Rio  for  Lisbon,  with  ba 
wife  and  younger  &on,Dom  Miguel,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Mri, 
to  govern  as  regent  in  Brazil.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  lisboo 
(July  3)  the  Cortes  decreed  that  Brazil  should  ho  divided  into 
provincial  governments,  subordinate  to  the  home  gorernmaA, 
and  that  Pedro  should  return  to  Europe.  This  decree,  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the  same  sense  and  spirit,  lighted  up  a  6sBv 
of  indignation  throughout  Brazil  very  similar  lo  that  which  vsi 
kindloil  by  the  Stamp  Act  in  what  are  now  the  United  StiiBi 
of  North  America,  Provisional  Juntas  were  formed,  and  tV 
authority  of  the  governors  was  set  aside  in  all  the  prortaCES 
with  the  exception  of  Kio  (irande,  where  Saldanha  fell  in  viih 
the  popular  feeling  to  the  extent  of  declaring  his  readiness  19 ' 
guided  by  it  so  far  as  wag  consistent  with  loyalty.  He  acwrJ* 
Jngly  invited  the  penple,  thnmgh  the  municipalities  and  0'<s*' 
bilities,  to  notify  their  wishes  in  writing,  promising  that  ihiif 
answers  should  lie  all  opened  and  made  public  on  a  given  <htj 
in  the  Town-halL 

*  When  that  day  arriTed,  the  ropUos  warn  found  to  1m  unaoimon* 
in  dechiring  that  they  were  all  mi  satisfied  with  the  goTcmnMnl  (4j 
SoManha,  that  they  only  regretted  it  could  not  be  eteroal. 

'  During  the  throe  ft^lowing  nights,  the  inhabitants,  i^n 
and  with  ontliiisiMiD,  illuminiUod  the  Oapital,  Porto  Alogre. 
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night,  whon  the  captain-general  entorod  the  theatre,  rU  tho 
ladies  rose  and  sang  verses  in  his  hoDonr,  which  were  compoeed  for 
the  oocasioQ,  tlio  choms  to  which,  ite  Bung  by  the  whole  hoase,  was 
pM  follows; 
t       '  **  Ditnsa  gcnte  I  "  Fortnnalo  people ! 

kFelijJ  terrcno  !  *I'^PPy  ^•"'^  ' 

Qne  um  tal  Govorno  That  each  a  ruler 

Foodo  alcan^DJ-.  Has  obtained."  ' 

itliout  being  turneil  aside  by  these  flattering  demonstrations, 
he  procee<led  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  decrees,  which 
itequired  the  election  of  three  presidents :  one  ot'  the  Executive, 
ione    of   Justice,  and   one    of   I-'inance.      The   electors   met   at 

0  A.M.  ami  continued  in  consultation  nntil  2  r.M.,  when  fifteen 
Iclcctors  waited  upon  the  captain-general  to  state  the  conclusion 
Ito  which  they  had  unanimously  arrived  ;  namely,  not  to  proccetl 
with  the  elections,  but  to  leave  the  government  unaltered  in  his 
hands.  They  were  sent  back  to  reconsider  their  resolution,  and 
'returned  at  8  r.M.,  to  declare  '  that  the  entire  body  of  the  electors 
iwerc  satisfied  that  the  people  desired  no  other  government  than 
that  of  Saldanha  ;  and  that  such  were  the  instructions  which 
they  bad  received  from  their  constituents.'  Saldanha  again 
pressed  upon  them  that  bis  duty  to  his  sovereign  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  retire,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  everything  into 
confusion,  if  they  persevered  in  thus  nullifying  the  law  ;  and  at 
length  a  compromise  was  hit  upon.  Thi-y  consented  to  proceed 
with  the  election  to  the  presidencies,  but  elected  him  to  all  three, 
and  Intimated  an  opinion  that  he  was  equally  eligible  for  the  con- 
temporaneous  command  of  the  military  forces.  This  arrangement 
jwas  not  contrarv  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  he  discharged 
tthe  various  offices  forced  upon  him  til!  he  found  that  the  hearts 
of  the  Rio  (Jrandcans  were  as  much  set  ujioa  the  inileppndence  of 
iPortugal  as  the  other  provinces;  a  Junta  having  been  formed  at 
'Porto  Alegre,  the  capital,  to  co-operate  with  the  rest.  Pedro, 
who  in  the  October  following  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
had  already  declared  for  a  separation,  and  was  virtually  in  rel»el- 
lion  against  his  royal  father.  In  July  1^22,  therefore,  Sahlanba 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Junta  of  Rio,  setting  forth  his  reasons 
Ifor  resigrting  all  his  posts,  and  at  once  returning  to  Europe, 
Iratber  than  prove  a  traitor  to  his  native  country  and  the  King 
'to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance. 

1  When  all  other  expedients  for  detaining  him  bad  been  tried, 
la  deputation  from  the  chief  people   of  the  provinces  of  Rio 

Grande,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientei,  and  Montevideo,  waited  upon  him 
to  declare  that  they  were  willing  to  form  these  provinces  into  an 
ideot  kingilom  if  lie  would  accept  the  crown. 

'  Thanking 
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'Tlumking  tli<:in  Eiuccrcl}*,  I,  'n'ithoat  hesitation,  rc'f nsed  tht  i 

Vn  rot  jmtYrDu,  mid  in  IIiokc-  ivgimiB,  would  have  fonud  hiau^ 

u  nrocarioas  Kituiiticm.  I  may  Kinri.-n:Iy  duclont  ln-furu  Qod,  dnl 
ncithtiT  in  iu,7  jtnblic  nor  in  my  private  lifo  have  I  ever  comnfttij 
au  intentiouol  act  of  iigufltiot)  \  nod  I  am  jwrKOuded  tli&t  I  ihvoU 
havti  buuu  UN  uMfs  bun  chff  ilann  an  Etal  qaeUimque^ 

The  new  Emperor  did  not  suffer  him  to  depart  without 
upon  offer,  which  wniiKl  hardly  have  heen  refused  by  a  nwrr 
soldier  of  fortune.  Me  wiis  offered  the  post  iif  Mnrshal43eDnil 
of  the  Army,  the  title  of  Marc{iiis,  ntiil  rrown-lnnds  to  any  extntt 
in  any  quarter  he  might  choose.  The  Imperial  Miniibr  d 
Finance,  by  way  of  i>ersundin^  him  to  become  a  UraultMi 
soggested  tliat  Fnrtugnl,  alter  tlic  separation,  would  b( 
an  iiinHivcriBiit'd  and  itisigntfit-ant  countn'.  *  The  greater 
reason^  was  the  reply,  *  that  I  sliould  not  desert  it/ 

Tbe  Emperor  was  crowned  on  the  1st  of  Decemlwr.  wbra 
Saldanlia  whs  still  at  Porto  Aiegre.  There  were  great  festiritiEf 
on  the  oncHsion  of  the  con>nation.  At  night  the  Emperor  wcnl 
in  state  to  the  tlieatrt*.  Saldanha  appeared  there  dmocd  ia 
hlac-k  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  box  uf  his  sister,  the  Countm 
da  Pontc.  The  Minister  of  Marine  going  in  said,  *rieaeKil,lhe 
Emperor  wonders  why  you  are  in  mourning.*  *  Can  1  be  othe^ 
wise/  replied  Saldanha^  *on  the  day  when  the  dinololion  nf  tlif 
monarchy  has  been  effected  ?* 

He  left  Riu  two  days  afterwanis,  and  arrived  at  Litboo,  vitli 
his  wife  and  infant  son,  on  the  2^th  of  January,  1823. 

'With  tho  principlo8  which  actuatud  his  conduct  through  liftii  it 
will  readily  bo  imagined  that  he  left  behind  him  nmny  friicidi  vA 
admirers.  Kor  need  it  create  much  afitoaishmcnt — noiiti  to  thoM  iAd 
knew  him  well— that  thn  oajitain-gcQcral  of  a  Provinoe.  with  alawA 
unlimited  power,  reached  his  country  after  eight  years  of  sarrie^ 
with  less  utan  6/.  in  his  ponessiou.' 

According  to  the  biogi«,phcr,  when,  many  years  later,  IV(ln\ 
then  ex-Empcror,  met  Saldanha  in  Paris,  he  said  to  him  :  *  Wbil 
The  devil  did  you  do  with  the  DraxUians  in  the  Pmvinre  of  Rio 
Grande?  When  1  went  there,  I  heard  nothing  from  alt  sides  bffl 
what  was  done  in  the  time  of  Sr.  Saldanha.  Sr.  .Saldanha  ilid 
this — Sr.  Saldanha  did  that.'  Dom  Pedro  added,  that  tlie  vptt 
road  on  which  he  had  travelled  was  called  'Estrada  Saldanli>.* 
a  name  which  the  authorities  had  given  it  *  in  memory  of  tbcir 
beloved  and  regretted  governor.' 

Under  any  ordinary  state  nf  things,  a  man  who  bad  acled 
tbJB  manner  might  have  anticipated   an   honourable  recepd 
{xom  the  pi-ople  or  popular  representatives  and  the  Court; 
Portugal  when  be  arrived  (September,  182^^)  waa  iu  aa  dtsti 

a  cDodit) 
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ft  CDndition  as  Brazil.  The  6rst  act  of  the  King  on  his  retorn 
(Jnlv  1821)  wns  to  take  the  oath  to  a  new  Constitution  then  in 
progress,  'so  far  as  it  was  alrtfidy  prepared  ;'  and  on  the  1st  of 
October,  when  it  was  declared  readv  for  trial,  he  repeated  the 
oath  with  the  required  alteration.  This  is  the  Constitution  of 
September  23,  1H22,  passed  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
democratic  and  ultra-radical  party,  who  thenceforth  passed  bj 
the  name  of  Septcmbrists.  J'hc  whole  of  the  legislative  and 
much  of  the  execotive  authority  was  thereby  vested  in  a  repre- 
srntalire  Chamber,  which  the  Cniwn  ciiuld  neither  assemole, 
(lissfdvr,  nor  pntriigiie.  In  wliut  light  this  Ciinstituticin  was 
regarded  throughout  Kuro|jc  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Three  of  the  great  Powers  immediately  withdrew  their  min- 
isters; and  it  mi^t  with  tlu!  must  marketl  disapproval  from  the 
rest,  including  England. 

Its  framers  did  no  more  than  justice  to  Satdanha's  patriotism 
and  moderation  when,  despairing  of  hi*  concurrence,  they 
treated  him  with  coldness  and  distrust;  but  his  ungracious 
reception  by  ibe  Court  can  hardly  be  nccounieil  for  except 
by  suspicion  or  jealousy,  A  pronunciamfutt},  nr  military 
demonstration,  was  as  common  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  and  it 
Was  rationally  doubted  whether  Saidanha  would  adliere  in  the 
Old  World  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  he  bad  im- 
po«c<l  upon  himself  in  the  New.  At  all  events,  the  course 
taken  with  him  by  the  Government,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  presumed  assent  oi  the  King,  showed  a  determination  to 
shelve  or  get  rid  of  liim,  whilst  apparently  recognizing  his 
services  and  his  claims.  Twelve  days  after  his  return,  be  was 
appointed  to  a  high  command  in  Brazil — the  command  of  alf 
the  military  and  naval  forces  which  '  arc  to  be,  or  are  already, 
collected  nt  Mahia,  with  the  direcliun  and  command  nf  the  said- 
forces  wherever  llirv  may  operattr.'  This  ((immaiid  was  a 
mockery,  lie  was  to  be  sent  on  a  perilous  ex}jedition  without 
men.  money,  or  commissariat,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting htm,  and  he  took  hiii  part  with  his  wontcil  flrmness. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  the  rccpiisttes  for  the  exjiedition,  and  con- 
cluded a  letter  enclosing  thera  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  these 
words : — 

*  Such  arc  my  optni()Da,'and  roy  oouditinns  for  accepting  the  oom- 
maud-in-cbiof ;  made,  I  repeat,  bocausc  I  cocitidor  them  necoastry  for 
tho  public  wolfaro.  Tlioy  are  the  result  of  eight  years'  ciporionco  in 
Brazil  in  vanatis  cnuimoiidEi.  ShonM,  howevor,  it  bo  preferrod  Uiat  I 
sboold  command  a  compauy,  a  regiment,  or  a  brigade,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  do  so.  For  theo.  my  uuly  duty  will  be  to  obey,  imd  6ght  when  luid 
where  I  am  ardurud.     This  I   know  how  to  do.     Uut  to  take  the 
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command-iu-ohiof,  which  implioB  reapomiibilitj,  I  oan  onljr  do  oq 
termfl  I  hare  hud  down.' 

The  repiv  wm   a   pcrempiory  orrler  to  Mnbark   and   set 
without  tl<^inv.  and  on  his  refusal  he  was  brought  before  a  coort— ' 
martial  on  a  charge  of  disobedience,  and  condemned  to  iroprisoo- 
inent  in   the  Castle  of  St.  George.      He   remaiiic*!  there  (abodi      n 
four  months)  sn  long  as   it   suited   him  and   no  lonijrer ;    for  oofl 
hearing^  of  a  rising  heailed   by  W>m  Mij^url  with  the  professed^' 
objci:t  of  delivering-  the  King  from  undue  restraint,  he  made  hii 
escape,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  insurgent  regiments, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  King,  who  immetliately  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  army  of  which  Dam   Miguel  was 
the  chief.       The    iiiime<ltate   result  of   the   movement   was   tbe 
formation  of  the  Palmella  Ministry,  which  restored   tejuporarr 

3 met  by  promising  a  modiBcation  of  the  Constitutioa.  Sal> 
anha  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Major-Gcneral  of  tbe  foron, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  left  his  pris«ia  from  tbe  poreM 
motives : — 

'  Now,  lioworer,  that  bis  Majesty,  fortunately,  ib  replaced  apoa  his 
throne,  witli  the  same  pntnigatives  with  which  bin  auoeston  o(30li[ntd 
it;  now  thai  the  anarchical  &otioQ  is  broken  up,  whoie  endeavoan 
were  to  submerge  the  nation  iu  a  similar  Tortex  of  borrozs  ud 
atrocities,  as  that  in  which  France  was  torn  to  piec«e  ia  the  tun*  of 
the  OouTcntioD  ;  and,  oooscqueDtly,  the  noble  aim,  which  H.R.H.  tbo 
Infiuito,  oontDMndoin-ehie^  bad  in  Tienr.is  attiuned,  1  aliould  fail  in 
my  daty  if  T  did  nut  addresH  biit  Rnyal  Highiieaa,  nxiuoGtiDg  him  to 
be  pleasc<l  to  namo  the  officer  who  is  to  subetitnte  mc  in  the  oonuaiiid 
of  the  troops  he  was  pleased  to  entntst  to  me,  BQ  that  I  may  ntoa  to 
tbe  pritKJU  I  luft.' 

It  siwm  l}ccjime  clfar  that  'the  noble  aim'  which  H.R.H. 
tbe  Infante,  in  concert  with  his  royal  mother  and  his  myal 
uncle  (Ferdinand  of  Spain)  bad  in  i-iew,  was  absolutism,  and 
that  tbe  King,  who  was  little  more  than  a  cipher  in  their  hands, 
hod  on  one  occasion  ansneretl  a  popular  or  military  cull  by 
appearing  at  a  window  of  the  patacv  with  his  dauffhtpra  attd 
exclaiming :  '  Since  you  wish  it,  since  the  country  desires  tt, , 
Viva  el  Hei  Abs&luio.'  All  therefore  that  could  be  said  (brjl 
Saldanba,  when  subsequently  accused  of  baWng  »cr%'ed  tiodcr 
Dora  Miguel  is,  that  be  went  with  him  no  further  than  loyalty 
required. 

The  answer  of  the  Major-General  was  that  he  was  ordered 
inform  him  that  the  King  '  is  much  ple^aeil  with  hisconduct,  botk^ 
with  ro»pect  to  the  step  he  took  in  quitting  his  prison  for  soch 
purpose,  and  to  bts  wish  to  return  to  the  same,  from  wbicfa  hts 
Majesty  is  pleasetl  to  release  him.'    In  the  coarse  of  tbe 
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xnoQtb  (June)  he  was  niipointed  to  the  cuminati<l  of  a  force  of 
7000  or  9000  men  in  the  Alemtejo,  to  protect  the  frontier  from 
an  anticipntp<)  invasion  of  the  .Spnnianls,  btit  he  resigned  this 
commanil  on  the  5th  of  Octobor  fotlowinf,  in  consequence  of 
le  honours  showercil  on  an  absolutist  who  had  made  open 
>rofcssion  of  his  crccxi.  He  retired  in  good  time,  for  whilst 
a  Junta,  under  the  presidency  of  Pfilmelln,  was  preparing  the 
promised  changes,  Di>m  Miguel,  still  rfimmnnder-in-f:hief,  com- 
menced a  fresh  reign  of  violence,  dniouiiced  constitutional 
government,  arrcsteil  its  most  distinguished  supporter*,  includ- 
ing Palmella,  and  exacted  a  written  approval  of  his  proceedings 
from  the  King,  wim  was  so  Ijeside  himself  with  terror  that, 
according  to  a  eurrenl  story,  when  the  foreign  Ministers  fairly 
forced  their  way  into  liis  presenct-*  to  b(«  assured  of  his  personal 
salety,  they  found  him  on  bis  knees,  and  on  seeing  the  French 
Minister,  .M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  he  exclaimed :  *  How  glad 
I  am  that  it  i«  you  I      I  thought  it  was  my  sentence  ftf  death.' 

Bv  the  adrice  of  the  diploinatlc  body  tlie  King  ttiuk  refuge  oii 
board  a  Hritish  inan-nf-war,  the  '  Windsor  Castle,'  from  which  be 
issued  a  manifeslcf,  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Palmelta, 
who,  by  some  unexplained  means,  bad  managed  to  rejoin  his 
lorereign.  This  manifesto  produced  or  rather  implied  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  situation.  It  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  recent  comlurt  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  declared  that  he 
must  quit  the  country  before  his  Majesty  would  risk  his  sacreil 
person  by  returniii;^  on  shore.  Dom  Miguel  embarked  for  Brest 
on  the  13th  of  May.  and  the  day  following  the  King  landed 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  whose  afleccions  veered 
about  with  a  rapidity  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  suppiisitioti  that  the  majority  were  iloating  between  the 
opposite  extn-in<!s  anil  had  no  eritcrion  of  men  or  measures  but 
success.  Tlie  Queen-mother  also  received  notice  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  with  diflicutty  evaded  compliance  with  the  man- 
date. Dom  Miguel,  who  wished  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Paris, 
was  at  length  induced  to  repair  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  most 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  and  the  Austrian  Government  was 
earnestly  renuested  tn  keep  watch  over  him. 

A  brief  summary  of  hislorlcal  events  is 'indispensable  from 
time  to  time  to  make  Saldanha's  position  intcUigible.  On  the 
7th  of  Septcmbrr,  1824,  Palraclla,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
oflicially  made  known  to  his  diplomatic  agents  abroad  the  bases 
of  the  Constitution  projected  by  the  Junta  under  his  presidency. 
Its  character  may  be  collected  from  two  clauses: — 

*  1,  The  clergy,  t!io  nobility,  and  tho  deputicfi  from  tho  towns  and 
oitioa  will  tutiW  (each  clues  separately)  iu  order  to  deliberate,  wilU 
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cloBod  dooTB,  on  the  mihject«  vhich  the  Govemmeot  will  prant  fir 
their  dJsoDKston.      They  will  cxorciso  no  Blmro  uf  the  ieeiiktiw 

fowor,  and  wiU   only   enjoy    tho   privilcgo   of  being  oonitiud,  m 
istened  to,  by  tho  king.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  S.  Tho  three  EetatcB  will  b«  ccnvuked  when  bis  U^jes^  lliiab 
proper ;  and  nill  be  disBoIvod  in  the  suuo  nuumer.' 

This  CoDsiitutioii,  although  foiling  for  short  of  the  denuut^ 
i>r  even  the  moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  prodDcediio 
rninmotion  on  its  first  announcement,  and  does  not  appnr  U> 
have  influenced  Saldanha  in  his  connection  with  the  Ctnrl  or 
x\\c  authorities  for  the  time  being'.  In  April,  1825,  he  aco*ptrd 
the  appointment  of  military  fiovernor  of  Opnrtn,  and  inaupi- 
rated  his  rule  by  refusing  the  riistomarv  bribes  in  the  shape «! 
wine,  hams,  &c.  Tho  good  people  of  Oporto  must  have  hiii 
the  same  reason  for  entertaining  a  favourable  remembrance  ol 
liim  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Grande.  *  Previous  to  bis  MrinJ 
iimstant  roblieries  were  committed  in  the  streets,  in  priTile 
houses,  und  even  in  the  very  churches,  by  bunds  of  nrgantttd 
miscreants.  In  less  than  u  montli  as  many  as  sixty-thiee  of 
these  criminals  were  in  prison,  and  the  robberies  ceasi^d.' 

By  the  death   oi   the   King  (J«hn  \\.\  March    10,    Uifi,  iW 
crown   of  Portugal  devolved  on  his  eldest  son,   Pedro,  already 
Emperor  of  Urazil,  who  by  the  laws  of  biith  countries  was  oblignl 
to  elect  between  the  two.     The  news  of  his  accession  reftd«l 
him  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  his  first  act  was  to  confirm  hii 
sister,  Isabel  Maria,  in  the  regency  uf  Portugal,  which  she  b^<l 
under  their  father  ;  and  three  days  afterwards  he  funnollv  granted 
the  Charter  known   as  the  Charter   of    1820,  which  the  Encti*^ 
Minister  at  Kio,  Sir  Charles  Stuart,   undertook   to  raavejr  i» 
Lisbon.     This  Charier  was  a  triumph  for  Liberalism.     On  bnof: 
apprised  of  it.  Saldanha  wrote  from    Oporto  to   Sir   Williani 
AX'ourt,  the  English  ^finister  at  Lisbon,  to  urge  the  importance 
of  having  it  proclaimed  without  delay,  and  tn  declare  the  line  of 
conduct  he  had  marketl  »ut  for  himself  in  case  of  any  aUempC  10 
disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  people: — 

'  Thoy  do  mc  justice.  Thoy  know  I  am  n»djr  to  give  my  life 
their  welfiire.  They  trust  I  will  dir«ot  tbem  right ;  and  with 
greateiit  docility  have  ff>llowod  my  ailvit«.  I  shallbo  oonHtstent  wit 
my  principles,  and  will  answer  their  confidenoo.  The  one  who 
been  acknowledged  tho  legifciuiAte  soTcreign  has  gives  lu  a  Ooaali* 
tution.  Onr  nnhio  ally,  Grtal  Britain,  npprovus  it ;  (i^M  Sir  ChatkM 
Stuart  would  not  be  its  lieaTcr).  The  Rrazils  will  maintain  il.  And 
therefore,  I  am  determined,  if  the  intrigues  of  Spain  and  Bmu 
prevail,  to  put  myself  ut  the  htad  of  thu  truups  uf  all  tho  ourUHini 
pTovinccft.  of  whopn  oKnlionoe  I  am  Ftnre,  and  act  oooordiog  to  Uw 
onlors  of  tiiy  king.' 
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The  name  of  the  Kiag  appears  to  have  beeo  used  iodis- 
crtminntclj'  by  all  parlies  willi  or  writliout  the  royal  &aDCtion, 
much  OS  in  our  Great  KebelUua  it  was  lued  by  the  Farlia- 
mentariaos  lo  loug  as  there  was  the  scmbUncc  of  a  monarchy. 
Saldanha  on  this  occasion  did  not  wait  for  orders.  The 
Charter  arrived  on  tlie  7th  of  July,  but  the  proclamation  was 
(lelayeil,  and  the  Ucgcnt  w.is  hesitating-,  when  he  wnite  tii 
her  to  state  that,  if  the  tmchs  were  not  taken  by  the  3lst,  he 
ivould  publicly  take  them  himself  and  compel  the  taking  of 
them  in  nil  the  northern  prorinccs  on  that  day.  This  bold  pn>- 
ceeding  was  justified  by  the  result.  It  was  nccepteil  as  a  dis- 
play of  Inyalty  by  the  InfaatOf  who  forthwith  gave  orders  that 
the  oatbs  should  be  taken  thri>ut^hout  the  kingdom  on  or 
bjr  the  day  named  by  him. 

Saldanha  never  permitted  bis  light  to  be    hidden   under  a 
bushel  :  he  was  a  voluminous  writer  uf  letters  and  despalelies, 
and  he  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  recapitulating  the  ser- 
vices   he    had    rendered    in   crttic^al  emergencies.       It    happens 
fortunately  that  bis  pieces  justificaUvea  are  addressed  to  persons 
.well  qualiticd  to  verify  his  statements,  and  although  they  have 
iwk  air  of  self-glorification,   Iheir  substantial   accuracy  may  be 
Inmmed.       Heverting    to    these    events    four    years    after    their 
[  occurrence  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  he  writes : — 

*  Without  this,  ray  Gnu  roHotution  and  dolonuiuatioD^  the  OOQ- 
Btitutioual  Charter  would  have  becoms  a  dead  letter ;  the  throne 
I  <if  her  Sfajesty  I).  Muria  II.,  nu  iotimatuly  coimected  with  the 
I  fonduDcntal  law  of  that  Charter,  would  not  have  been  secured : 
D.  Mignel  woidd  quickly  have  seized  the  sceptre :  and  the  august 
laothcr  uf  your  Mujusty  would  hnvo  remaiued  Priuct-ss  uf  Graud 
Pari.' 

I       The  inauguration  uf  the  ('barter  led  to  the-  formation  of  a  now 

I  Ministry,  in  which  the  VVar  Oflice  was  assigned  to  Saldanha, 

who  signalized   bis  administration    by  placiug  the  army  on  a 

much  improved  footing.     A  few  days  alter  granting  the  Charter, 

Pedro,  electing  for  Bro/.H,  alidic-ated  the  limine  of  Portugal  in 

favour  of  his  daughter,  1).  Maria  da  Gloria,  upon    two  condi- 

tions:  1,  that  the  reception  oi  the  Charier  in  Portugal  should 

be  officially  made  known  before  she  left  Hio ;  i,  that  she  should 

be  betrothed  with  a  view  to  a  future  marriage  to  Dom  Miguel,  hit 

\  younger  brother  and  Iwr  uncle ;  who,  the  Salic  low  not  being 

,  in  force  In  Portugal,  came  after  her  in  the  regular  succession 

lo  the  throne.      This,   bis  legal    position,  was  formally  accepted 

by  him  ;  he  swore  fidelity  to  the  Queen   and  the  Cotistitution 

without  protest  or  demur ;  spoke  of  her  in  u  letter  to  bis  brother 

bi*   legitimate    sovereign,  and   indignantly  repudiated    tlie 
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notion  that  he  mcdluted  an^  denial  oT  her  righla  or  rrniUnrp 
to  her  auihorily.  Yet  he  was  nlwavs  plotting  hi?r  ovcrthtow, 
nlwajs  the  willing  tool  of  insumrctionnnt]  intrig;ue  ;  andtltiniif; 
the  best  part  of  %  generation  his  nnme  wns  a.  sjnonym  for  tb» 
lutUm.  Salclanha  never  cea»d  rogardinfr  him  as  a  suadis| 
menace  to  free  institutions,  and  addressed  lettrr  after  tetttrto 
put  the  King  upon  his  guard. 

We  collect  from  Saldanha's  letters  that  although  a  high  plaB, 
the  department  uf  war  ur  foreign  nlfairs,  was  resenwl  for  biff 
during  successive  changca  of  ministry,  he  did  not  enjoy  ibc 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  Infanta.  When  the  news  rcacbed 
Lisbon  that  Dom  Miguel  was  about  to  sujKirM-'dc  her  in  tbr 
regencv*  Saldanha  arge<I  her  to  staml  upon  her  ri;;hts  unikr 
the  Charter,  and  resiat.  On  her  urging  her  inability,  he  wid, 
*  If  your  Highness  will  second  me  vrith  the  sanctiou  oi  jtiv 
name  and  authority,  I  will  answer  with  my  reputation  ami  mj 
life,  that  you  shaU  retain  the  regency,  with  o  constitotioD^i 
government,  until  the  Queen  shall  attain  her  majority.* 

She  declined,  and  (reinnrks  the  Conde  da  Camola)  prttnpl 
from  that  moment  thought  he  was  too  powerful  a  subject  for  Vxt 
vicinitv  of  a  court.  She  lost  no  time  in  getting  rid  of  him  ;  for 
a  ministerial  crisis  ensued,  *  and  when  (to  quote  liis  own  wardi) 
I  had  the  honour  of  arriving  in  her  Highness't  presence 
grieves  ine  to  confess  it],  1  aoticed  in  her  cuuntenanoe 
apjiearance  of  reserve  which,  thanks  to  her  great  j^uutlneaai 
had  not  been  accustomed  to.'  The  day  following  he  tcodeTBi! 
his  resignation,  which  was  readily  atxcptcd,  an{l  he  writes  to 
the  King: — 

'  From  (he  Ministry,  Sire,  1  have  brought  nothing  bnt  my  baOMT 
and  my  indejiundunce.  Those  who  Kurved  with  uio  boar  ftwaj  no 
spoils  of  the  State  :  no  one  will  vcntare  to  say  the  oontmry. 

'  The  moment  I  received  iny  dit^ioiRsal,  which  took  everybody  by 
surprine  (for  the  greatest  seorecy  bad  been  kept  ait  to  what  had  puna 
botweon  her  Hifdinom  and  her  miuBtar),  I  set  oat  fur  Cintra  ;  boi» 
nnfortanatcly,  tlie  people  of  LislHta,  startled  nt  uiy  diiouiaul.  eoB- 
uiittL-tl  a  tlioaBiuid  follies,  uliicb  my  greatoKt  frifiudfi  hwl  conadcf^ 
ablu  djfKciilly  in  restraining,  until  nnler  wuk  ruKUirt.'d  by  an  arawd 
force.  At  Oporto,  a  similar  agitation  bruUo  oat ;  luul  I  hciir  tlwt> 
from  diOerent  \m.tin  of  the  kingdom,  represenlatiuUK  have  beett 
adilretiflctl  Ui  her  HichnubH,  rLf|neMting  my  nlum  tu  Lhi-  HlnisAry: 
and  I  can  rea4lily  believe  it ;  for  when,  after  the  Iwt  uf  May.  I  rt- 
oasomed  the  fanctioDR  of  Minifiter  of  War,  all  the  military  bodlea. 
and  nearly  all  the  mimicipal  Clhauibcrs  of  the  kiugduui,  gave  jandU 
of  their  mtisftiction.* 

This  might  be  taken  for  an  effusion  of  vanity,  did  w«  nut  bear 
in  mind  that  the  hold  on  the  popular  mind  of  which  be  ba*su 
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reality.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  demonstrations 
in  his  favour,  and  the  general  demand  for  his  recal,  were  of  a 
nature  tu  excite  grave  apprehension,  He  was  ordcredito  leave 
Cintra  for  Ociras,  and  he  writes : — 

'  I  Have  obeyed  in  ailcnce,  in  order  not  to  aroufie  tho  foclingR  of 
ynnr  Majeety's  faillifnl  servants,  of  tho  real  cotistitutioQHlists  who 
idutise  tlic  Ciiurtcr,  und  of  my  trac  friends.  As  soon  us  my  poor 
means  will  permit,  I  shall  set  out  for  I'ariH  with  my  dear  v.iSq  and 
tliree  children,— -the  oldest  of  whom  iti  five  years  of  ago,  and  tbe 
yonngcst  forty-eight  days ;  thero  to  await  yoor  Majesty's  onlers.' 

Things  fell  nut  after  his  departure  very  nearly  as  he  had  anti- 
cipated, and  it  is  in  no  slight  degree  cmlitalile  to  liis  perspicacity 
that  he  thoroughly  understood  a  character  by  which  the  most 
sagacioDs  politicians  in  Europe  were  deceived.  Dom  Miguel 
had  bet-n  three  years  a  resiilent  in  Vienna  when  be  was  nomi- 
nated to  tbe  regency,  and  Mettemicli  speaks  uf  him  as  *  a  young 
prince  wlio  by  precious  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  has  acquired 
the  greatest  of  rights  to  our  august  master's  esteem.'  Again : 
'  I  regard  it  fas  a  duty  to  do  this  young  prince  the  Justice  that 
his  thoughts  nre  as  corrctrl  as  wise  and  elevatinl.' 

The  Austrian  Minister's  motlv-cs  for  using  such  language 
may  be  open  to  suspicion,  hut  Palmella  must  have  been  in 
earnest  when  he  wrote  that,  *  it  will  shortly  depend  on  his  High- 
ness, the  Infante  Dom  .Miguel,  to  follow  the  generous  inspira- 
tions of  hi»  heart;  to  acquire  for  himself  an  immortal  name, 
and  s<'cure  the  liappincss  of  tbe  Portuguese  nation.' 

Dom  Miguel,  instfad  of  going  direct  from  Vienna  to  Lisbon, 
came  to  England,  and  (Dec,  30,  1827)  paid  a  visit  of  three  davs 
to  George  IV.  at  Windsor,  and  was  afterwards  entertained  at 
Strath ficidsayc.  Saldanha,  who  had  come  to  London  on  pur- 
pose, requested  and  obtained  nn  interview,  but  his  reception 
was  of  the  coldest,  'His  Highness  (he  writrs'*,  and  this  (as  I 
am  informed)  with  great  difficulty,  only  permilti^d  me  the  honour 
oftciKsing  liift  hand  in  public,  together  with  other  Portuguese ; 
and,  through  the  Marquis  de  Palmella,  be  informed  me  that  he 
would  not  again  allow  mc  the  honour  of  entering  his  presence.* 
There  were,  he  adds,  five  reasons  for  this  coldness,  which  may 
all  bo  resolved  into  one:  that  his  Highness  reganled  him  as  a 
tmc  patriot,  ready  to  shtil  the  lost  drop  of  his  blood  for  the 
Charter. 

Dom  Miguel  reached  Portugal  in  February,  1828,  and  lost  no 
time  in  effecting  the  mi-ditated  usurpation  under  tin-  prL-tcnce  of 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  tlic  |H!ople  as  cxpri'ssetl  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Chamht-rs,  which  wen*  regularly  instructed  through  their 
Pn^sidents  to  supplicate  him  to  assume  the  crown,  and  to  assume 
it  as  an   absolute  monarch,  after  nuUif^-ing  the  Charter  as  an 
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illegal  innoraiion  on  bis  rights.  In  obcdirncr  to  tlii>  allegol 
popular  call,  he  ontrrr^l  the  ancient  C'ortes  ni  tlif  ktiuidon 
to  be  convoki*fi  in  tblrtv  days  in  thr  place  of  tUe  Chamboi 
wbich  be  dissulvit) ;  aad,  hy  way  of  tnaking  sure  of  a  nu^OTOf. 
tbe  returning:  officers  were  instructed  *  that  the  roles  of  tbtr 
electors  who,  by  their  known  s<*ntimrnl5  and  political  tiptniao^ 
had  declared  themselves  enemies  of  the  true  principles  of  I«^ti> 
macy  and  followers  of  the  new  in-ttitutionx,  .should  bemn&klMftI 
factious,  and  not  l>e  allowed  to  be  enrolli-d."  The  Cortes  thu 
elected  met  in  June  1828,  and  in  the  course  of  \e%%  than  thn* 
weeks,  abolished  the  (!^hartcr,  proclaimed  Dom  Miguel  Lin;, 
formally  aligned  their  adhesion,  and  announced  that  ibe-irraiuiun 
had  been  fulfillcfl. 

Uom  Miguel  having  ibronn  off  the  masl%,  Palmella  anaouiini] 
to  the  <'ourl  of  St.  James's  that  bis  diplomatic  fuDctions  hwl 
erased,   and    bis    example    was    followed  -by    the     Portufw* 
Ministers  at  everv  other  Court  except  Berlin.     Oporto  dcasroi 
al  oner  for  the  Queen,  and   n   .Tunta   was   formcnl  lu  eo^pMllf 
with  her  suppntters.    Oporto  thrrefon-  was  itbriouxly  tbe  tallyUf* 
[Mint  for  (he  friendfi  of  constitutional  goveroment,  and  Saldubt 
was   eager   to    repair   thither    without    delay,  whilst    Palmrlb 
should  remain    in   London.      After  a   variety   of  delays,  aiisbg 
tnainly  fn>m    mutual  jealousy,   an  cxpeditum  was  organisnlaa^ 
arrivf*il   at    Oporto;    but«   after  some   desultory    opt*ratiuak, - 
commanders  came  to  thenmclusion  that  their  forivs  were: 
to  the  defent-v  of  tbe  city,  wbich  would  be  giveu  up  to  pll 
if  it  were  taken  by  assault.      It  was  conseijuently  evarunied.  uJ^ 
the  ex|H.-tliti(m  returned    to    England,   conlcssedU  a  dead  laitorr, 
tbe  blame  of  which  was  distributed  bi'tweeu  the  chiefs  aciuidiaf: 
Co  tbe    indiscriminaling  zeal   or   pn*judicej   of  tbeir   partisaet. 
^aldanba  bad  hi&  full  share,  although  his  biographer  vebrmrml* 
contends  that,  if  bis  counsels  had  been  followe<l,  or  tf  tbe  »apreiDF 
direction  had  been  entrusted  to  hJin,  the  forces  were  suniriiiil 
not  only  to  defen<l  Oijorto,  but  to  form  the  nucleus  uf  au  aiox 
which  might  have   niarcbed   on    Lisbon   and    burled  the  Dsui 
from  his  throne :  that,  in  fact,  Saldanba  could  and  would  hi) 
done  in  1828  what  he  did  in  1834. 

Equally  unlucky  was  the  expedition  to  Terceira  in  Jul 
1829,  where  tbe  disembarkation  was  opposetl  by  tbr  captua ' 
an  Knglish  squadron,  upon  grounds  which  at  this  ilbttancc 
time  it  were  needless  to  discuss.  Salilanho,  after  one  of  hii 
vessels  bad  t)een  fire<I  upon,  was  obliged  to  rest  satiitficd  with  » 
protest,  and  he  set  sail  for  Brest,  where  he  and  his  fellow-refugm 
'^600  in  number)  arrived  in  so  destitute  a  state,  that  hewasconr 
pelltvl  to  apply  to  the  French  authorities  for  relief.  This  •» , 
reaiMiy  accorded,  and  pTmi:\^Uy  through  his  instnimeatalitj'j 
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the  Portugueae  refugees  in  Paris  were  put  upon  an  allowanrc  of 
s  franc  a  day  (or  the  men,  and  three  francs  jor  the  officers.  He 
lumself  was  in  such  contracted  circumstances,  that  be  was 
obliged  tu  borrow  105  francs  from  hit  brother,  whow  meinoran- 
duin  of  this  petty  loan  has  been  preserved.  During  his  pro- 
longed residence  in  Pari%  he  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  best  of 
the  French  Liberals,  especially  with  Lafayette,  and  he  took  an 
■ctive  part  in  the  Revolution  of  July.  When  twitted  with  this 
in  the  Portuguese  Chamber  in  February  1848,  he  replied : — 

*  The  worthy  Peer,  Count  daa  Autas,  informed  the  Ch»rabcr  that  I 
fought  iu  the  streets  of  PuriK  during  the  throu  JayB  of  thu  Itovolution 
of  Jnly.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  did  so ;  and,  if  yonr  "Kiwlleney  will 
allow  me,  1  will  say  that  I  then  actod  as  I  alwayn  Imve  ncted  ;  and. 
that.  ainoDg  other  thiaga,  I  ^vaa  one  uf  the  fir<4t  who  entered  tbo  Hotel 
do  ViUo.  It  was,  imdonbtedly,  one  of  the  principi^  epiBodcs  of  my 
life ;  during  which,  oxtraordiuary  wore  the  events  I  took  part  in, 
owing  to  my  euuncctioii  with  the  most  virtiioufi  man  I  hare  ever 
kniiwu,  Gcmtral  Lafayottc.  To  onahio  the  Himsu  to  appreciate  the 
position  I  then  filled  at  Paris,  I  will  gtato  that  I  was  the  only  iudi- 
ridoal,  not  a  Deputy,  who  was  present  at  the  debate  in  which  the 
ofaangt)  of  DynaHly  wat>  docidud  u[>oii.  But,  Sunhor  Pi-eaident,  did  I 
oeaw.  during  those  three  days,  to  tight  for  the  liberty  of  my  country  ? 
Did  I  ceafie,  duriug  those  three  days,  to  fight  for  the  Throne  of  my 
Quuon '?  Witbout  the  victory  wo  gaiuml  in  thoBO  three  days,  could 
wo  possibly  have  overthrown  the  Throne  of  the  Usurper  ?  I  pride 
myself,  therefore,  upon  the  active  part  I  took  in  those  events.' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  victory  had  declared  for 
Cbarlcs  X.,  the  position  of  every  absolute  inoiiarch  or  pre- 
tender \sould  have  been  materially  strengthened,  mid  Doui 
Miguel  was  already  i«>  far  established  that  Liberal  govern- 
ments were  hard  pressed  lor  excuses  to  delay  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  him  as  King.  At  the  same  time  the  system  of  temmsm 
to  which  he  had  resorted  to  enforce  his  authority  had  alienatetl 
all  except  bis  most  violent  partisans,  and  led  to  a  general  belief 
that  a  reign  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  violence  must 
be  short.  Long  lists  have  been  made  out  of  persons  hanged, 
deported  or  publicly  flogged,  and  the  fate  reserved  for  the  most 
distin|fuisbe<l  of  the  refugees  is  indicated  by  the  sentences  passeil 
in  their  absence  on  all  who  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  ex|iedi- 
tion  to  Oporto.  They  were  to  be  conducteil,  bound  with  cords, 
through  the  public  streets  of  Oporto  to  the  New  Square  (Prai;a 
Nova) ;  and  there,  proclamation  having  been  made  of  their 
crimes,  they  were  to  be  strangled  on  a  lofty  scstTold,  so  that  their 
punishment  might  be  witnessed  by  the  people.  Their  heaila 
were  to  be  cut  off;  and  their  bodies,  together  with  the  scafTold 
on  which  they  had  suffered,  were  tu  be  consumed  by  fire,  and 
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the  ulies  thrown  into   the  sea,  in  onlcr  that  all  menuirr  of 
them  should  be  lost.     Palmclla  and  Saldanha  were  iDcJuded  io  ^ 
this  sentence.     It  was  computed  that  in  lv)>lU  there  were  more  f 
than  10,(KI0  persons  under  arrest  for  political  ofieac«Sf  and  lull 
hall'  that  number  in  exile  or  in  hidlng-plares.     LonI  Palmrrston 
is  quoted  as  stating  that  more  than  a  thousand  had  Imrn  thrown     ^ 
ioto  prison  in   Li&bon  alone  in  eleven  days.     Foreigners  wci«^^ 
not  exempt  from  insult  and  oppression ;  and   English,  Fr^'ncl^^ 
and  American  squadrons  successivcl}'  appearett  in  the  Ta^iu 
exact  rppamtion  or  apologies. 

VVith  the  view  of  rep.iirinf;  in  some  measure  tlie  mischief  h 
had  doni-  hy  blind  confidence,  Dom  Pedro,  alter  abdicating  tlx 
imperial  tbroneof  Drazil,  resolved  on  coming  to  Europe,  and  I4 
arrived  in  London  in  June,  1S31,  bringing  witb  him  the  yoao^ 
Queen,  liis  daughter,  in  whose  favour  he  had  abdieutcd  the  thnme 
uf  Portugal.      Prior  to   tlieir  arrival,  a  feeU-r  was   put  forth  hj 
her  representative  at  the  llritish  Court,  tUe  Cherafier  Lima,  lu 
ascertain  whether  they  could  be  received  as  temporary  residenti 
at  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor.     Such  a  reception,  it  ww 
replied,   involving   ihc   celebration   of   Mass,  would   jnr   witb 
British  prejodiecs  and  do  harm  to  their  cause.      On   her  asklflf 
for  a   formal    recognilion  as  Queen,  LortI   Palmerslon  ubJKtrd 
that  this  was  impossible  so  long  as  Dom  Migael  was  de  faei$ 
King,   but   ad<led  :    *  VVc   are   disposed  not    to    see  what  don 
not  happen  before  our  eyes.     What  the  Mioistrv  of  the  Dokf 
of   Wellington    would    havr    prevented,  we   will    not    prevnit. 
But  i7  faut  ea  vcnir  lli,  what  the  Emperor  can  do,  and  what  he 
tciil  do.*' 

After  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  the  ex-Emperor  with  the  Qoms 
left  London  for  Paris,  where  he  proceeded  to  make  prepnratitms 
for  an  espiHlilion  to  Portugal.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Januarv,  I'^^li. 
Saldanha  rereiveit  a  message  requiring  his  attendnnc*'  on  his 
Majesty,  and  was  informed  that  the  ubjecl  of  sending  for 
him  was  to  request  him  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  in  favour  of 
the  young  Queen's  cause.  He  declared  his  readiness  to  make 
every  p)»sible  sjwrifice.  '  liut  it  is  a  greater  sacrifice  than 
pprliaps  jtiu  art-  prcparril  for,'  continued  Dom  Pitlnt,  and  thm 
went  on  lu  state  that,  on  tht-  previoun  day,  tlu*  Spanish  amha^ 
sador,  accompanied  by  the  Aliuistor  of  Purifign  AtTairs  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Austria  and  England,  bad  waited  on  him,  and 
had  declared,  on  ihe  part  of  Fenlinand  VII.,  that  if  General 
Saldanha  should  form  part  of  the  projected  expedition,  br^ 
Ferdinand,  would  place  an  army  of  40,01)0  men  at  the  disposal 
of  Dom  Miguel.  But,  Dom  Pedro  added,  the  Spanish  atnba»> 
sador,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  Minister  and  of  the  two 
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'Other  ambassaflors,  had  plc(I<;r(I  himself  that  Kinjir  I'enlinand,  if 
|^aldaiib.i  remained  at  I'.iris,  would  remain  neutral. 

To  this  there  could   bn  no  reply,  althougb  thrre  were  good 
grounds    for    su.tpectingf    that    the    threatened    Spiinish     inter- 
-vciitiim    was    |^ut    up    for    the    ocx-aslun,    and    that    suspicions 
•were    entertained    lest    Saldanha   in   lasc  of  succt-ss  might    set 
"up   for  bimsi^lf  as  dictator,  regent,  or  president  of  a  republic. 
!Bc    thiii   us    it    mav,    lie    had    do    alternative    but   to   submit, 
niid  wait  pntientiv  till  the  sense  uf  his  value  was  forced  upon 
those    who    wished    to    place    him    upon    the    shelf.       lie    had 
not  to  wait  long.     The  expetlition   began  well.      Tlie  landing 
before  Oporto  was  unopposed,  and   the  city  was  evacuated  by 
the   garrbon,  which  outnumbered    the    besiegers   in    the    pro- 
portion of  two   to  one.     The   inhabitants   were   unanimous    in 
their  adhesion:   the   Miguelite  armv  was  wavering;  and  il  the 
first  success  had  been  spirite<lly  followed  up,  they  might  have 
fallen   back  and    left  tlie  road    open   to  the  capital.     But   the 
command  of  the  Qaeen's   forces    was   confided    to  the   Count 
de   Villa,  unless  when   it  was   directly    exercised  by    the   ex- 
Emperor,  and    neither  of  them  had   any  quality  of  generalship 
besides  jxTSonal    courage.      Their  incapacity  became  so  obvious 
at  the  fuBt  engagement  that  the  troops  lost  coufideuce,  and  the 
panic-jttruck  citizens  appnihended  an  immediate  return  of  the 
,  Migoelites.     These   now  took  heart  and  laid  regixlar  siege  to 
I  the  dty  which  tbey  had  left  without  firing  a  shot.     Desc!ribing 
n  g&llant  but  unsuccessful   sally  on  the  7th  of  August,  Soriano 
writes:    *  Ko  disaslrouii  was    this  attempt    im   the    part    of    the 
(.'ount  de   V^illa  Flor,  and   so    little    to  his  credit  was  the  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  that  no  official  account  has  ever  appeared 
of  the  operations  of  this  imlucky  and  calamitous  dny.' 

kThe  one  thing  needed  by  universal  acknowledgment  was 
general,  and  on  the  23rd  Halmclla  infurina  the  Queen's 
inister  of  War,  Fieire :  *I  have  written  to  Paris  most  prcss- 
ingly,  in  order  to  see  if  wc  can  engage  some  distinguished 
French  ofticcr  to  go  and  serve  in  <iur  cause ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
€!:xiremely  diflicult,  under  present  circumstances,  to  induce  men 
of  note  to  take  such  a  step.'  That  ibey  had  Saldanha  constantly 
in  their  thoughts  is  clear  from  numerous  allusions  to  him,  and 
the  real  objection  peeps  out  in  a  despatch  from  the  Chevalier 
Lima,  where  he  savs :  '  I  continue  to  bear  that  Saldanha,  in  com- 
bination with  Hertcjiut  and  Lacroix,  meditates  a  eoH/>  de  main 
in  Portugal  ;  and,  1  believe,  proposes  to  effect  a  lantling  with 
some  men  at  Figueim  or  even  at  renichc ;  and  this,  as  1  ihinkf 
not  to  assist  Dom  Pedro,  but  to  see  if  he  can  be  the  first  to 
eater  Lisbtm.  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  government.' 

At 
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At  length  a  mode  was  hit  upon  of  securing  bit  cerrices  with-j 
out  underi^oing  the  humiliation  of  directly  requiriiifr  th< 
An  Order  in  the  Queen'*  name,  dated  Oporto,  Xovcmber 
1833,  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Brussels,  to  the  effect  that  all  military  men,  subjects  of  Par- 
tugnl,  Tf'stiling'  in  foreign  i-ountrics,  should  it-lurn  iinmi-dL&U^y 
to  Portugal,  unless  incaparitatnl  hy  ill-heallh  or  age,  applylnj;  -^ 
lor  the  means  of  transport  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  her"-- 
MajestT.  The  Coade  da  Camota  assumes  as  an  admitted  lac^fc 
that  this  Order  was  meant,  not  for  the  few  emigrants  comin^^ 
within  the  description,  but  for  Saldaiiha  alone,  Thisf  huwevrrJ 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  neglect  of  the  diplomauc  agent 
at  Paris  to  supply  the  promised  means  of  transport,  and  Saldanha 
himself  writes  that,  by  withholding  the  necessary  funds,  tbiise 
who  did  not  desire  his  departure  imagined  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  remain,  adding,  that  they  were  mistaken,  *  for  my 
friend  Carnelro  at  once  advanced  me  22,000  francs*  withoai 
other  security  than  my  word.'  The  refusal  of  a  passage  \>j  tin 
Falmouth  packet  was  also  regarded  by  him  as  something  ni<iiT 
than  an  accident.  He  was  obliged  to  hire  a  small  vessel  at 
Plymouth  to  convey  him  and  his  party  to  Oporto,  and  em* 
barking  on  the  17th  of  January  they  arrived  off  tht-  entrance  to 
the  Douro  on  the  28th. 

The  party  consisted  of  seven,  including  General  Stubbs  and 
an  aide-de-camp.  A  month  before  their  arrival  the  command  I 
of  the  army  had  been  conferred  on  a  French  officer,  General 
Solignnc,  who  had  not  been  more  fortunate  than  his  predecescoc. 
His  first  offrnsive  miivemcnt,  in  co-operation  with  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Sartoris,  bad  failed,  and  differences  had  alrRady 
broken  out  between  him  and  Dom  Pedro,  who,  he  complained, 
was  continually  meddling  with  his  plans.  We  can  re-adity  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  Saldanha  was  receivf-il  with  nrclamstiuns 
by  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  iinj>erative  call  for  him  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  command  of  the  most  imjMjrtuut  of  the 
three  divisions  of  which  the  army  consisted  was  cooferred 
upcm  him.  After  riding  round  the  lines,  he  met  Dom  P«lru, 
who  asked  how  he  found  tliem :  'In  the  worst  p«)S5ible  eiJti- 
dition,'  was  the  reply.  Me  goes  into  details,  and  Dom  Pedru 
declares  that  he  will  call  a  council  of  war  without  delay.  It 
was  called  the  next  night,  and  all,  Saldanha  relates,  agrec«l  with 
what  he  stated,  but  added  that,  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  fortifications  as  be 
proposed,  firnnting  this,  he  urged  the  necessity  for  d»in|c 
something  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  *  Vuur  Majcstr/j 
he   said,    addressing    the    Emperor,    *  will    lose    but    liixlc    iaj 
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losing  me.     Give  me  dOO  men  ;  t  will  sally  out  and  sec  what 
can  be  done.' 

The  day  following  be  went  to  Solignac  and  pointed  out  the 

expediency  of  occupying  a  pine  wood  oi-erlooking  the  beach. 

*  I  know  it  well/  said  Solignac,  *  for  it  w*as  there  I  foDght  on  the 

24th.      But  the  enemy  has  a  redoubt  within  pistol  shot,  mounted 

with    pieces  of  twenty-four.      It   would   be    ftmllsh    rashness  to 

endeavour  to  establish  ourselves  there  ;  and  I  most  pi»iiircly 

offler  tliat    no   surh    movement   shall    be   made.*      Paying  no 

attention  to  this  order,  Saldanha,  with  four  companies  of  his 

division,  attacked  and  carried  the  pine  wood  at  the  point  of  the 

bayonet.     *  When   Major  Rarreiros,  aide-dc-eamp  to  Swilignac, 

Came  on   the  part  "f  the  Marshal    tf>  enquire  into  the  cause  of 

so  much   firing,  1  replied  that  1  was  in   pussesaiuo  of  the   pine 

wood,  concerning  which  I  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning ; 

and   that  all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy  would  not  make  me 

abandon  it.* 

This  is  one  amongst  several  of  the  dashing  exploits  by  which 
he  silenced  although  he  could  not  suppress  jealousy,  and  they  do 
not  rest  on  his  own  unsupported  assertions.  The  'Times'  cor- 
respondent wr(»te  that  *ib<,'  lortifications,  as  if  by  encUanimeni, 
rose  from  the  feet  of  fieiieral  Saldanha.'  Colonel  Itadcock  (as 
quoted  by  the  Conde  da  Carnota)  confirms  the  currcspondent : 

'  Now  Saldauha  oaiae  forward.  Bo  took  the  eaperintendence  of 
the  whole  left  of  the  line ;  cnvering  the  landing-placa,  and  its  com- 
munications with  the  city.  His  exertions  on  this  occasion  have  ucvot 
been  suOtciently  appreciated.  He  desorred  every  credit  for  his 
activity  and  ])oi-Hevemt!C6  in  formiug  those  liues,  which  afterwords 
became  tho  salvation  of  tho  Cauao. 

•  •  •  •  ■  * 

'  Previuns  to  his  arrival,  ovory  difiioalty  had  heeu  raised  and 
Opposed  to  the  forming  of  works  dofenaivcly ;  and  every  facility  bad 
beon  permittod  offensively.  Although  the  liberals  bad  no  hardworkiDg 
peasantry  for  this  labour,— tlioir  army  being  couipomid  chiofly  of  ' 
mechanics,  ii>  whom  it  was  irksmnp,  and  who  maslo  little  progress, — 
yet,  his  popularity,  the  cou&denco  ho  had  guined  in  the  miods  of  the 
lowor  classes,  did  wondore.  None  hut  the  favourite  Saldanha  could 
hiive  made  such  active  pioneers  of  such  a  people. 

tt  •  •  •  • 

'  Sad  tho  onomy,  before  Saldaiiha*fi  arrival,  cut  off  tho  Foa— a 
work  of  three  hours  with  a  dasliing  leuler, — -thuy  might  have  com- 
pletely invested  th^  city,  which  most  have  fallen  without  an  assault.** 

Heferring  to  a  repulse  sustained  by  the  Miguelites,  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  French  journal  writes : 

*  'Bough  Leaves  from  a  Jonninl  kept  ia  Spain  sod  Porto^/ftc    Bj  Lleut- 
Ooloosl  LoT«ll  Uadoock.    Loadoo,  1833. 
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*  In  tbe  a&ir  of  the  first  of  Huoh  tbo  safety  of  tlio  city  uul  Um 
coiiBtilntinnnl  anny  liax  botiu  tiwiu^  to  the  Count  de  SalHuiha.  It  ii 
goncrally  belicToH  licro  tlmt  Soligimc  will  resign  sbortlv,  and  tbat 
the  comtDAnd  of  tbu  anuy  will  bu  cntm^ted  to  SaJdauhiu  Sdigidu: 
no  luDgiir  iiiH])irci8  tho  coufidenco  that  tluj  artuy  had  at  first  ti^j 
faleuts  nnd  oxperienoe.     He  lias  been  eolipaod  by  Saldonba.' 

Early  in  June,  Palmcllanrrivwl  at  0|H>rto,  ami  rUing  sui 
to  the  littleness  of  rivalry  whon  great  interests  were  »t  aukef 
went  at  once  to  Saldanha,  who  met  him  in  the  same  spirit  of 
conciliation.     On  leaving,  Palmclla  exclaimed   in  the  heariaj; 
of  many,  *  Now  that  my  arrival  has  commenced  so  happilji  1, 
cannot  augur  ill    for  our   ^ml    cause*/     On   June    1 1th    tiom 
Pedro  presided  at  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Snlignac,  PalraelU^J 
Saldantia,  the  Ministers,  and  the  principal  military  comm«odera 
were  present.     Solignae,    having  been  unanimously  overruled, 
rose  and  said,  '  Your  Majesty  perceives  that  all  tlie  leading  men 
of  the  army  are  opjMised   tu  ray  views ;  cuuscquently  1  cftn   du 
longer  be  of  service,    and   I    return    to    France/     Diim    Prdm  | 
accepted  the  resignation,  which  was  officially  announcnl  nn  the   ' 
13th,   and    on   the  day  following  'Saldanha  was  app<^inted  hit 
successor.     Sarloris    hud    resigned  the  command  of  the    navil  ■ 
forces  on    the  8lh,  and  was  succeeded   by  Napier  (Admiral  Sir 
Charles),  so  that  there  was   now  every  chance  that  there  vrould 
be  nn  lack  of  dash,  enterprise,  and  intrepidity  by  lam)  iir  sea. 

Sahlanba  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  Eunjpc  there  «fr 
(or  were)  at  least  300  generals,  who  with  the  piactiral  know- 
ledge  of  war,  unite  the  theory.  *  And  to  yet  M  few  is  it  given  to 
be  a  good  general- in-chief.  Why  is  this?  Because  he  must  hr 
possessed  of  two  qualities  which  are  antagonistic.  He  must  Iv 
so  pradent,  as  to  be  deemed  a  coward  *,  and  so  daring  that  he 
might  be  taken  fur  a  madman.' 

Proofs  that  he  combined  these  qualities  abound  in  his  mUituv 
career.  A  striking  one  was  supplied  in  an  attack  upon  toe 
works  of  Oporto.  He  cnmc  up  with  his  stalT  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  an  important  position  was  in  danger  of  bring 
carried,  and  be  ordered  the  advance  of  a  French  iMttalion  iu 
the  Queen's  service  who,  instead  of  charging,  fell  back  exclaim- 
ing *  Envai/Pi  VQt  Portugais  ■  *  (Send  your  Portuguese).  He  bail 
no  Portnguesr  at  hand,  and  be  saw  nt  n  glance  that  the  position 
would  1m*  taken  before  reinforcements  could  arrive,  so  he  chargml 
at  the  head  of  his  stall',  followed  by  some  twentv  lancers,  broke 
the  first  line  of  the  assailants  and  drove  them  back  in  confusion. 
This  exploit  is  s|>rcially  mentioned  in  the  patent  by  which  hi? 
was  made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Swonl ;  and  in  thni 
report  ol  the  engagement  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affair* 
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to  the  Chevalier  Lima  it  is  said :  '  General  Count  Saldaoba 
l>ehavc<l  with  tlir  grrntcst  wis<lum  and  valour,  ending  hy  charging 
die  enem^-  in  jiersou  at  the  head  of  his  stoiT/* 

It  was  alM>ut  this  time  (Julj  5)  thai  Xapicr,  with  three  frigates, 
a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  small  schooner,  engaged  and  took  the 
whole  Miguelitc  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  two  brigs.  Alost  of  tiie  ships 
struck  without  firing  a  shot,  the  officers  and  crews  refusing  to 
fight  against  the  Queen.  The  tide  was  now  setting  in  irresistibly 
in  her  favour.  Tbe  Duke  of  Terceira,  at  ttie  bead  of  a  victorious 
force  (July  24),  entered  Lisbon,  which  the  Duke  dc  Cadaval 
Lad  just  evacuated,  and  on  the  26th  Dom  Pedro,  considering  the 
siege  of  Oporto  as  good  as  raised,  started  for  tbe  capital,  leaving 
ihe  command  to  Saldanba,  with  plenary  p'lwers  to  treat  for  a 
termination  of  hostilities  and  settle  terms.  The  besieging  army 
was  under  Marshal  Bourmont,  who  had  given  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  recent  repulse  that  he  should  dine  the  next  day  in  Oporto. 
The  command  of  all  the  Miguelite  forces  h-id  been  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  attached  gn'at  imjHirtanrr  to  the  possession  <»f 
Lisbon.  On  hnnritig,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  evacuated,  he- 
hastened  to  direct  in  person  the  meditated  movements  for  its 
recovery;  leaving  General  Aimer  with  15,000  men  t<)  occupy 
Saldanha  and  maintain  the  semblance  of  a  siege.  Aimer  made 
a  feint  of  abandoning  it  altogether  by  withdrawing  from  the 
strongest  of  his  rrdoubts,  tlie  object  lieing  to  lure  Saldanha 
into  the  open  field,  where,  he  calculated,  sujK-rior  numbers 
must  carry  the  day.  Saldanha,  penetrating  his  design,  resolved 
ta  indulge  instead  of  balking  him,  and  after  securing  the 
redoubts,  assume*!  the  aggressive,  and  before  nightfall  had  driven 
the  Miguelites  back  in  every  direction  and  taken  thirteen  or  four- 
teen of  their  forts.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  siege 
was  now  practically  at  an  end  ;  and,  conceiving  his  presence 
more  useful  elsewhere,  Saldanba  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  and  tlic  troops,  dated  Oporto,  August  23, 1833 : — 

*  My  dnty  colls  me  to  the  Capital.  The  pleaeiug  certainty  that 
TOti  do  jnsticc  to  iny  feelings  rondors  It  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
oow  much  I  fcol  tbe  separation.  If  anything  can  Iosbou  my  regrol. 
it  is  the  reflection  that  Liouteuant -General  Stabbs,  whom  1  leave  in 
command,  and  Iuk  chief  uf  thu  Staff,  Colonel  Faoheco,  take  ttio  Bune 
interest  iu  your  glory  and  woliaro  as  I  do.* 


*  AccordtD^  tc  Colou«1  Badeoclc,  SaManba  porfonned  tliU dXploit  tirioe:  'At 
otno  an  ultetnpt  wu  luatki  in  the  mime  inauuor  ut  Bowbiin.  GviWcnl  SakJaolm  again 
^latwed  ftt  thfl  head  of  Mk  stuCI*  Iho  rmiit  of  thd  HiguvUtu  Duiumn.  whidl  had 
r«aoQ«d  the  entrAncv  of  tho  plan-,  xaA  droTO  them  biick.  Uu  akk-dc'^iuuj), 
Alczaodi-r  Almotda,  wa»  killed  at  bu  aide-' 
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Oom  Pedro  had  directed  that,  if  troopi  could  be  <ptr«d, 
they  should  be  sont  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Liihoo,  hot  btd 
fxpressed  no  wish  for  the  presence  in  person  of  Saldanin,  «)u 
must  have  known  very  well  that  his  appearance  at  the  cspntil 
would  be  anvthing  but  pleasing  to  the  many  aspiraDtj  to  poict 
whom  he  was  sure  to  throw  into  the  shade.  But  he  wu  u  lb 
habit  in  such  emergcnries  of  consulting'  only  the  best  intmsh 
nf  liis  country  or  (the  scrptics  of  motives  would  savj  his  ova. 
The  pxpeilieiiry  of  sending  fur  him  was  under  actual  disns- 
sion  in  a  council  suminonnt  for  the  purpose  by  the  Rrgcot, 
when  his  arrival  ofT  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  was  intMumml. 
bringing  with  him  a  regiment  of  lancers  and  four  carps  tA 
infantry.  He  went  at  once  to  the  palace,  where  the  flcj^nl  tod 
his  Ministers  received  him  on  the  staircase.  The  Regent, 
embracing  him,  said:  *At  the  moment  In  which  I  received 
notice  that  you  were  crossing  the  Bar,  1  and  the  Ministers  tad 
resolved  upon  sending  for  you.  Bourmont  is  coming  wiib 
rapid  marches  upon  Lisbon. 

This  was  uii  the  2f>th  nf  August,  and  Dnnnnont  anircd 
before  Lisbon  on  the  3rd  of  September.  The  inlerrenii^ 
time  was  emploved  by  Saldanlia  in  strengthening  the  deCraos 
and  disciplining  the  volunteers  who  composed  the  bulk  of  ^ 
garrison.  The  first  grand  attack  was  made  on  the  5th.  h 
began  at  h  A.M.,  und  lasted  till  10  at  night,  when  the  repulir 
was  completed  by  a  bayonet  charge  led  by  Saldanha  in  penoo. 
Another  attack  on  the  14lh  was  repulsed  at  every  point,  aod 
on  the  Slst  Bourmont  resigned  the  command,  and  flur^  npthr 
service  nf  Dom  Miguel  in  disgust.  The  young  Queen  arrind 
at  Lisbon  on  the  2.'lrd,  and  was  received  bv  the  militanr  ooi^ 
inanders  with  their  stafTs,  and  the  civil  authorities,  io  •  tci^ 
purary  building  near  the  landing-place.  When  ther  wen  iD 
collected,  Dom  Pedro  introduced  Saldanha  with  these  words: 
'  .Maria^  I  do  not  present  the  Lieut  .-General  Count  de  -^M-^, 
whom  you  nlrendy  know,  but  the  Marshal  Saldanha,  to  w^B 
you  owe  ynur  l»eing  lirre  to-day.' 

The  same  graceful  mode  of  announcing  a  pfY>moCloa  wii 
employed  by  ( ieorgc  IV.  (then  Regent)  when  Major  Prrrv  kirli 
to  deliver  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory*  of  Waterloo: 
*  Rise  up.  Colonel  Percy.*  The  decree  coafcning  the  rank  of 
Field-Marshal  on  Saldimha  was  signet!  the  same  dav,  and  ii 
prefaceil  by  a  recapitulation  of  his  services.  l^urmanl  «« 
replaced  by  General  Macdonnell.  who  continued  the  inrataoii 
of  Lisbon.  On  the  8th  of  October  Saldanha,  raUior  at  iW 
palnc<<,  found  the  Queen  and  the  ex-Kmpresi  nlarine  so  dM 
piano,  whilst  Dom  Pedro  was  accompanying  them  on  tl^  fiwH* 
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horn.  Soring  fnim  Salilnnhii's  manner  that  he  bad  9onic  com- 
munication to  rimkn,  Doin  Pedro  tank  liitn  into  anntliRr  room, 
aatl  asked  him  wlint  U  was.  'The  12th  is  your  Majesty's 
birthday.' — '  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  infonnation,'  said 
Dom  Pedro,  'and  what  of  that?'  Saldanlia  continued:  '1  do 
not  like  that  ynur  Majcaty  should  spend  your  birthday  in  a  city 
surrounded  by  tho  eaeiny.'— '  Nor  do  I,'  iriterrujitrd  Dom  Pedro ; 
'  but  what  can  we  do?  — '  Let  us  attack  thcin,*  was  ihi;  imme- 
diate reply.  *  Are  you  mad?  '  rejoined  Dom  Pedro  ;  *  did  you 
not  sec  the  force  which  mv  brother  Miguel  paraded  before  us 
yesterday?' — *  Yo«>  sire;  1  saw,'  said  tlio  Marshal,  'that  he  had 
22,000  bayonets  and  3100  cavalry.' — '  And  witti  what  force  can 
you  attack  them?' — 'I  have,*  answered  Satclanha,  *  <*^400  in- 
fantry and  KOO  cavalry.' — *  Then  would  it  not  be  complete 
madness?' — *Sire,'  replied  Saidanha,  *  you  must  observe  that 
the  enemy,  by  delay,  can  go  on  augmcntinie;  their  forces,  which 
it  is  mud)  Ipss  in  our  power  to  do.  Tlic  plan  I  have  conceived, 
if  snccnssful,  would  be  the  most  brilliant  action  of  modem 
military  history,  ll"  not,  it  would  simply  appear  as  an  ordinary 
sortie  from  a  besieged  city.'  Dom  Pedni,  reflecting  for  a 
moment,  replied :  '  1  will  not  oppose  you.  I  have  seen  jou 
perform  such  miracles.     Do  whatever  you  like.' 

After  making;  his  dispositions  for  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  ordering  some  gunboats  to  be  so 
placed  OS  to  harass  them  on  their  anticipated  retreat,  he  sallied 
oDt  and  attacked  them  with  such  vigour  that  after  a  desper.ite 
resistance  they  were  driven  back.  On  one  occasion,  after 
sereml  attempts  had  been  made  to  carry  a  position,  he  got  off 
his  horse,  Ic*l  on  a  llclgian  corps,  and  was  the  first  lo  jump 
into  the  enemy's  trenches : — 

*  Fivo  timce  dtiring  this  day  did  the  marshal  dismouut,  aud  himself 
lead  Uio  men  to  the  attack  of  disputed  pOBitioos.  The  oonihnt  c>oasod 
only  at  ntghL  It  wan  a  triuinphivut  day  fur  the  i|u(30u'h  trtwips,  who 
were  outnumbered  by  their  opponents  aa  throe  to  one  in  infantry,  and 
fire  times  in  cavalry.  Still  more  complete  would  have  boeu  tlie 
snoooss  of  the  victors,  if  ttio  pious  of  Saldanba  hod  been  executed,  iu 
other  qtuirtere,  as  he  had  previously  combined.' 

Early  the  next  morning  Dora  Pedro  came  to  Saldanha's 
quarters,  accompanied  by  some  French  and  English  officers,  who 
Joined  in  cniigratulating  him  on  tin-  <?vrnta  of  the  preci"ding  day, 
but  strongly  advised  that  no  further  risk  should  be  incurred. 
Finding  them  deaf  to  argument,  he  threw  himself  at  the  fpet  of 
the  Regent,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  command  unless  be  was  left  entirely  ^"e  to  carry  out 
bi«  plans.     Dom  Pedro  raised  him  and  said,  *God  save  me  from 
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plan  was  carriod  out  as  orijrinnllv  conceived :  ike  whole  dav  of 


the  llth  ig  described  as  b  series  of  successes,  to  which  he  largely, 
contributed  by  hi»  prrsonal  prpsencc  in  the  bottrit  of  the  6tb; 
und   at  Ttiidniglit   the  rnrmv  were  in    full   retreat.      Daring  tbe-^ 
second    i-tifj^o^i-inctit   iJoin    Fedro   had    joined   Saldanha  on  thi~— ■ 
battlL'-ficld,  on  a  rising  ground  from  which  be  could  di-' 
movements  of  the  enemy.     One  man  having  been   kil 
another  wounded  close  to  them,  an    officer,  tbr  Viscount   d^^ 
Almeida,  implored  T>om  Pedro  to  retire,  reminding  him  that 
was  the  Marshal  who  was  in  command.     Dom  Pedro,  whu  waa ' 
nature  brave,  plavfully  ran  behind  Saldanha,  and  seizing  bim 
the  shoulders.  eKclaimod  (in  olluiiion  to  the  apparent!  v  eharmt 
life  of  the  Mnr'ihal  i,  '  Xow  I  am  securely  coven-d  by  Joiio  (.'arlitKl 
But,  in  a  moment,  s4.Tiously  recollecting  him^iielt',  and  iliru«tio£ 
Saldanha  aside,  the  Regi'nt  cried  out,  as  if  horror-struck  at  tfc*] 
idea,  '  Poor  Maria  [  if  one  ball  should  kill  us  both  !' 

The  Miguelites  retreated  to  Santorem,  a  strongly  forlififfl 
place,  which  Masscnn  had  occupied  for  some  months  durisff 
his  retreat  in  ISl'l-lSll.  He  was  left  unmolest«l  in  it  by  tlw 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  quietiv  look  up  a  watching  po»itiai; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  .Saldanlia,  who  establisbld 
bis  bemlquarlers  at  Cartaxo.  At  this  time  he  was  in  coo- 
munication  with  his  wife  as  to  the  means  of  raising  SOOO  fnocs 
to  transmit  to  Paris  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Hearing  of  thisi  tbc 
Klinister  of  Finance  writes  ; 

^  I  am  so  angry  with  you  to^ay.  that  I  haTO  oolj  timo  to  «eoU. 
now  could  it  enter  into  Uie  head  at  any  ooe  b»  tronUe  a  poor  woaai 
with  commercial  traitnctious  I     Is  it  not  biUonuM  enough  to  I* 
dmriTed  of  ber  fansband's  company?    Hogt  aastired  that  MiMhsJi> 
wm  nomve  the  2000  fiwtcs  in  i^wd  time ;  for  an  order  shall  be  saat 
by  the  paeket,  and,  if  poesibto,  overland  too.    Tooi'  name  should 
be  eompnunisod,  faoweror   Iu«o  might  bo  the  snm  reqnuviL 
much  16  owing  to  yon  by  the  'TtmMOxy,  that  yon  should  thus  draw 
your  private  means.    I  hare  great  hope,  that  (rota  the  first  of  Jan 
onwanls,  the  army  will  be  paid  in  cash.* 

One  inevitable  effect  of  the  assured  safety  of  the  capital  was 
the  revival  of  disseiuion  and  intrigue.     The  Liberal  party  wntj 
broken  up  into  twelve  or  fourteen  sections  or  factions,  a  nortinaj 
of  whom  were  always  sure  to  be  in  opposition,  and  the  ^linli 
were  so  hard  pressed  that  we  find  one  of  them,  the  Minister  u( 
War,  appealing  to  S-ddanha  to  do  something  to  draw  oET  otic 
tion,  never  mind  what.     '  They  complain  thai  such  large  meant 
are  paralyse<]  before  a  small  force  at  Santarem.'     Ho  steadilv 
refused  tu  attack  Santarem,  but  on  January  l^tii,  1834,  he  and- 
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flenly  left  Cartaxo  with  4000  men  and  a  regiment  of  lancers  and 
xnnrcheii  townnls  Lrlriii.  Two  men  on  horseback  having  been 
taplured  by  his  staff,  he  called  for  writinjf-inaterials,  and  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  the  governor  of  Leiria,  which  he 
told  one  of  the  men  to  carry.  *  It  is  1  who  am  in  ruoimand.  I 
-will  assault  the  city  in  half  an  hour,  and  give  no  quarter,  if  yon 
do  not  immediately  yield.  Saldanha.'  The  governor  having 
enquired  if  the  note  really  came  from  Saldanha,  and  being 
assured  of  the  fact,  at  oner  gave  orders  to  almndon  tlie  city. 

Whilst  Saldanha  was  at  Leiria,  he  was  urge<l  to  join  the  Cabinet, 
as  Minister  of  War  if  he  chose,  with  liberty  to  appoint  a  substi- 
tute while  he  continued  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
This  otVer  he  declined.  On  the  2-lth  he  advanced  on  Torres 
NnvBS,  where  he  found  a  ttark  Miguelite  regiment,  called  the 
*  Chavps  Cavalry,'  dniwn  up  in  the  principal  suuarr.  They  were 
charged  by  his  cavalry,  broken,  driven  out  of  the  town,  and 
pnrsucd  several  leagues.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  informed 
I  that  the  Miguelites  mi-ditated  an  attack  upon  Pernes,  and  he 
'  resolved  to  anticipate  them.  Ho  fell  upon  them  in  their  advance 
and  inflicted  a  crushing  {Icfcat,  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty 
killed  and  wounded  on  his  side.  On  his  return  to  Cartaxn  he 
was  presented  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Onler  of  Christ,  in 
reward,  as  stated  in  the  dctTce,  for  (amongst  other  services)  *  the 
well-concerted  plans,  intrepidity,  skill,  activity,  and  zeal,  dis- 
played !n  the  three  engagements  of  Letria,  Torres  Novas,  and 
Vcrnea,  whim  be  so  worthily  commanded  the  brave  troops  which 
annihilated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces.' 
1  I  General  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  persistently  depre- 
I'  ciated  till  he  had  taken  Vicksburg ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  subjected  to  a  g»od  deal  of  hostile  comment  till  he  had 
driven  the  French  out  of  Portugal ;  but  it  was  Saldanha's  still 
Harder  destiny  to  be  plagued  with  critics  and  counsellor.i  aAer 
an  unbroken  scries  of  successes,  in  which  bis  generalship  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  his  intrepidity, 

'  Many  tiuicB,'  he  wrote,  '  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  Dom  Pedro, 
urged  me  tn  attack  Soutttrcm ;  and  luy  frieuds  at  Lisbon  were  con- 
tinually declaring  that  I  Bhonld  ho  discredited  by  my  inuetiim.  On 
the  last  occasioD,  when  D.  Pedro  woa  unusmiUy  urgent  on  the  suhjoct, 
I  said,  "  Givu  tlio  coinmaud  to  the  Bake  da  Terceira,  and  let  him 
accede  to  the  dc«ircs  which  many  have  bIuiwu  ;  luul,  aa  a  sttldier,  you 
wdl  Me  that  1  will  bo  the  first  to  ctitor  the  city,  if  to  enter  we  should 
bo  able.  As  a  general,  no  one  shall  ever  forco  me  to  commit  so  grave 
an  error."  * 

General  Lcmos,  who  commanded  at  Santarem,  thought  him- 
strong  enough  not  only  to   hold  the  place,  but  to  break 
2  0  2  through 
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througli  tlic  opposing  force  buiI   moke  lils  way  to  the  capital. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Fcbniary.  he  left  the  shcltrr  of 
bis  works,  and  advanced  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  [datn 
which  intervened  between  him  and  SiiManha's  position.     All 
Saldanbn  wanted,  ndtwithstanding  the  numerical  superiuritj  uf 
the  Miguelites,  was  a  pitched  battle.     He  allowed  them  to  pus 
a  bridge  which  he  might  have  disputed,  and  even  to  form  tipon 
the  heights  which  he  occupied.     Then  he  dashed  upon  them 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  soon  sent  them  flviog  in  cvtry 
dircction  towards  their  stronghold.     His  tactics  in  (his  Intlle, 
the  battle  of  Ahnoster,  in  allowing  the  unmotesteil  approach  of 
the  enemy,  were  much  criticized.     His  justification  wat  that  if 
he  had  disputed  the  passage  of  the  bridge^  the  day  would  havf 
been    wasted    in    skirmishing,    and    in    his    nftirial    report   far 
says,  '  1  am   sure  ihat  bis  Imperial    Majesty   will   not   nmsidrr 
my  cnnfidence  to  have  been  temerity,  when  I  inform  him  that  1    , 
had  with  me  the  2nd  and  12lh  battalions  of  Cac;.idi)res,  and  the 
3rd  and  <hb   regiments  of   infantry.'     What  might  bare  been 
temerity  in  others  was  simply  calculation  in  him,  who  knon 
exactly  how  far  be  might  depend  upon  his  troops. 

Snntarem  was  evacuated  on  the  18th  of  May.  When  Dom 
Pedro  entrnxl  it,  hi-  turned  to  Saldanha  and  said,  '  Now  1  do 
not  wondff  thi:  you  would  not  nitack  this  town.' 

The  Migueliic  cause  was  I^ccoming  hop(>les$,  and  on  the  ificb 
of  May  a  conrcntion  by  which  they  laid  down  their  arms  was 
concluded  at  Kvora  by  Terceira  and  Saldanha  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  anil  by  General  Leniiis  and  Senhur  Timtcxsu 
on  the  part  of  Dom  Miguel,  who  three  days  afterwards  signed 
the  following  document : — 

*  pBlaoe  at  Etoto,  SIjJ  291)1.  ISM. 

*  To  satisfy  the  liirihor  rooniroments  of  the  MarAbaU  Dnko 
Toroeira  and  Count  de  Saldanha  in  tho  uamt;  uf  their  GoTemmeoli] 
I  declaro  that   1   will   nercr  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  in   Um] 
political  aGhira  of  this  kingdom  aud  its  d(Mninions. 

*  D.  UiGtrzL.* 

A  pension  of  15,0007.  was  granted  to  him,  but  on  arriv^in^  at 
fienoa  he  published  a  prntest  against  e%'erytliing  fcignetl  by  or 
for  bim  as  obtained  by  force. 

Salhanha  was  made  a  Marquis,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  San  Fernando  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Qaeen^ 
of  Spain   in   testimony  of   his    'brilliant    services    in    rcstortngll 
peace  to  llic  Peninsula.'  \ 

It  is  tolerably  plain  sailing  so  long  as  we  are  following  his 
militarj-  career,  but  bis  civil  career  is  a  labyrinth,  and  a  laby- 
rinth without  a  clue  to  all  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted 

with 
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with  the  intricacies  of  Portuguese  politics  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  Elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
met  on  the  loth  of  August,  1834,  he  took  his  scat  as  k-adcr  of 
the  Opposition,  hut  he  is  soon  nftL-rwanls  made  a  peer  and 
accepts  the  presidency  of  two  or  three  commissions  named  by 
the  Aliaistry.  He  also,  after  tendering  his  resignation,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Kcgcnt  to  retain  his  cnmmission  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  he  ncceptc<l  a  national  gmnl  of  jnO  contos  (about 
25,000/, J,  similar  grants  being  inndc  to  Pahnella  and  Terceira. 
On  the  24th  of  Februarv  the  permission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  asked  for  one  of  its  members,  .Saldanhji,  to  be 
employed  on  an  important  foreign  mission,  i.e.  to  Paris,  and  he 
writes  to  the  'Nacionar  to  express  a  hope  that  his  friends  will 
give  him  credit  for  'the  powerful  motives  wliich  satisfied  and 
convince<1  me  that,  by  the  acceptance  of  that  mission,  1  should 
render,  under  present  circumstances,  the  greatest  possible  service 
in  my  power.' 

What  service  he  was  to  render  except  by  leaving  the  political 
field  clear  is  not  explained.  The  Paris  mission  lay  dormant  till 
the  closing  of  the  ('tiamhers  on  the  20th  of  April,  when  it  was 
set  aside,  and  S;ildauha,  at  the  suggestiini  of  Pahnella,  was  culled 
upon  to  form  an  adminislratioo,  which  he  did.  'i'be  (Queen's 
majority  had  been  formally  detlared,  and  it  was  to  her,  there- 
fore, that.  May  ^7th,  he  submitted  bis  list,  headed  by  himself 
as  President  of  the  Council  and  War,  with  Palmella  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  professctl  principles  of  this  ndmtiiist ration 
sounded  unexceptional,  and  Lord  hloward  de  WaUlen  wrote  to 
assure  Saldanba  that  LonI  Palmerstun  had  great  confidence  in 
him.  Dut  within  less  than  two  months  he  is  writing  to  the 
Queen  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  pre- 
side over  the  Council,  because  it  was  iinjHJssihle  for  him  to 
VBtisfy  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty  in  a  proposed  recompositiun 
of  the  Ministry.  The  Government  were  in  financial  di£- 
cultics,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  smoothed  over  by  the 
admission  into  the  Cabinet  of  Seiihor  Cavalho,  to  whom  Sal- 
danba objected.  The  crisis  ended  by  his  giving  way,  and 
admitting  Cavalho  with  a  friend ;  upon  which  L.  'J'avares 
Cabral  writes,  '  It  has  become  the  duly  of  all  honest  men  to 
fight  against  your  Excellency's  political  existence.'  The  reply 
concluded  with  these  words:  *  If  you  can  contrive  to  cut  the 
thread  of  my  political  existence,  without  endangering  tlic 
f>xistence  of  my  country,  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  my  greatest 
benefactor.     Ciod  preserve  you.' 

The  remo4leIlr<l  administration  had  not  been  four  months  in. 
office  when  Saldanha  again  tendered  bis  resignation,  and  was 
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only  indoced  to  retain  the  Presidcncj   by  a   letter  from  th« 
Queen  detlarin^  her  inahllity,  iifti-T  repeated  trials,  t/»  prt  any 
one  lo  form  an  administration,  and  ajmealing  to  his  loyalty  not 
to  desert  her  in  such  an  emergency.     The  next  day,  the  14tfa 
November,  ahc  at  his  request  si^cd  a  decree,  removing  frot 
active  scr>'icc  six  officers  who  had  interfered  illegally  with 
municipal  elections;  but  when  n  jwtition  was  got  up  for  tl 
roinstaleineut   by  other  ofTicers  who  threatened   to  resign   tb^c^^ 
commissions  if  the  petition  was  rejected,  she  granted  it  coDtnr'-w 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet;   which  then  resigned  in  gof^^y 
earnest,  and   was  followed   by  a  succession  of  ministries  a^jS 
rancing  further  and  further  in  the  ultra-liberal  or  democratic 
direction.      In   n  letter,  dated  August  19th,  I$3G,  to  Mr.  Aitiu, 
Lord  Palmerslon  writes : 

'  T  hopt!  ilinm  may  hn  a  conntnr-rovnlnttnn  in  Portagal,  but  tciio 
sob  hope  thti  Holy  Alliance.  Tboy  think  the  Conatitntion  of  ]9i0 
may  bring  back  Migaol  and  dc«potiain  agaiit,  as  it  did  onco  bvfan. 
They  halo  Pfrilro's  Charier,  becaoae  it  is  ton  nyuuiuahle  ■  sjriteillf 
gOTcnunent ;  au  impracticable  Constitution  is  a  thing  to  their  httfi 

A    counter-revolution    was    atlemptpd,    and    failed    Ix-caiUf, 
Lonl    Palmcrston    writes,   'the   adherents  tif  Terceirn    and  it* 
Court  jiarty   were  Jealous  of  Saldanha,    and    fearful    that  if  tv 
were  allowed   to  make  the  counter-revolution,  he  would  tbercbj 
acquire  influence  and  power,  from  which  it  was  their  first  object 
to  exclude  him.'    Tercoira  and  Saldanha  then  headnl  a  militan 
insurrection,  in  wliich   thev  failed,  and  we  next   find   Saldioha 
writing  to  his  wife  from  Vigo  (Oct.  12)  to  armnge  whether  tbrj 
should  take  refuge  in   England  or  Trance,     They  went  lir«t» 
Plymouth  and  then  to  Paris,  where  chev  remained  till  July  18^. 
A  complete  amnesty  had  been  proclaimed  :  Saldanha  bad  takrt 
the    oath    to   the   (ron»titution   of   18>H$,   anti    had    been   ebosHi 
senator  for  several  districts.      Duty,  he  tb<iughl,  recalled  him  » 
his  own  country,  and  he  came  back  with  a  reaolulion  to  take  no 
•part  in  politics,  to  which  he  adhered  till  the  relations  beiwwa 
England  and  Ponugal  became  a  cause  of  serious  embarrassraetrt. 
Lord  Plowai-d  de  Walden  had  delivered  an  ultimatum,  to  tbr 
eflect  that  unless  the  demands  of  the  British  f>(irernment  wrtr 
complieil  with  there  would   be  a  resort   to  force.     At  a  meeting 
of  Portuguese  notables,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  it  w*» 
proposed  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  London  with  adtsjvatc 
powers  lo  treat.     All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Palmella,  who 
and  said,  *  I  thank  the  as-tpmbly  very  much  for  the  romplimr 
they  have  paid  me;   but  1  declare  positively  that  1  will  not  go^ 
tud  the  only  person  who  is  likely  to  have  any  inllaence  witki 
the  British  Government  is  Marshal  Saldanha.' 
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He  vr&s  sent  for  by  tbe  Queen,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the 
mission,  which  he  I'rccutrd  to  tho  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  In 
one  of  his  intcrvirws  with  Lord  Pnlracrston,  the  noble  lord  tnok 
credit  for  standing  alone  against  the  whole  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  King  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  Dom  Miguel : 

*  And  with  what  resiiUy  asked  his  Lordship.  '  Train^  liatu  la 
i>ane  in  tho  strcebt  of  Lidboo  and  in  tho  mouths  of  bKlIiwl  Bingora,  T 
hare  hccn  insnlted  in  the  Parliamout,  and  ahuscd  iu  the  Council  of 
State  of  Portugal.     Such    ingratitiido    is  hard    to   bear;    and   yon 

,  yoorealf,  MarBlul,  know  how  uiigrateful  thoy  have  been  to  yon.* 

The  value  get  upon  Saldanha's  services  was  best  proved  by 
his  being  directly  al'terwaida  employed  iu  a  similar  capacity  to 
compose  the  difTcrcnces  between  I'ortugal  and  Spain,  which  lie 
succeeded  in  moderating.  These  continual  missions  give  plau- 
aibilily  to  tbe  theory  that  be  resc-niblcd  Micliacl  Scott's  spirit, 
for  whom  constant  employment  must  be  found  to  prevent  him 
I  from  becoming  dangerous.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year, 
I  he  was  appointed  envoy  estraordinary  to  Vienna,  where  he 
saw  a  goo<l  deal  of  Metiernich. 

' "  Quo  liscz-vous,  mon  rriace  ?  "  said  Saldanha  to  Mottemicli,  one 

day  BS  he  entered  the  Priucc's  study  aud  found  him  i-cading.    "  Jo  lis 

des  roitiniks,"  vfas   tlio    rojdy,  ns  tho  Pnnoe  put  down  Uievulumo, 

which  Saldauha  at  a  glance  saw  was  tbe  "  Histoire  du  Coosul&t  ot  de 

^Impiro  "  of  M.  Thiers.' 

^PA  pleasant  story,  says  the  Conde  da  Carnota,  was  current 
during  our  stay  there  :— 

*  Shortly  after  tbo  nrrival  of  the  Count  do  Flohanlt,  to  represent  at 
the  AuHtriiin  Court  his  Sovereign  Louis  Philippe,"  whose  recogniliim 

I   by  tbo  Emperor  had  been  long  delayed,  be  was,  on  one  occasion, 
'    seated  by  thu  siilu  of  the  still  youug  aud  hamhioiuu  wife  of  Princo 
Metttruirh.     Itunarkiiig  the  great  beauty  of  thn  brilliants   wLiuh 
ornamented  bur  brow,  tho  Count  observcil :  "  Priucessc,  voos  avoa 
I    uue  belle  conroimo."     "  Oui,"  replied  tho  Priucess,  "  et  je  Teiktime 
I  davttiilage,  ]tuiN<iu'tillu  n'a  yan  6U:  vol^e."     Tho  AmhssBudur  made  DO 
I  reply  t<>  this  iininondo  rospoctiog  the  mode  by  which  his  Sovereign 
I  liftd  beconio  posseesed  of  tho  Crown  he  wore ;  but,  seeking  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  Kpwikiiig  to  the  Prince,  ho  declartid  that  be  had  bwm  inten- 
tionally iuBulti^d  by  the  Princess.    Mottemich  cabnlv  ropliwl,  "Mou 
cbcT  AmhasKudenr,  je  vous  I'avono ;  nui  fomnio  e^t  la  feiumc  In  plus 
zual  elev^u  du  moude.     Muiu  jo  vous  assure,  quo  co  n'cst  pas  moi  qui 
ai  fait  son  ('dueatioa."  ' 

A  similar  reply  is  currently  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
^ince  Richard  Mctternicb,  the  editor  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  to  an 

Usrdly  Count  Flnkault,  vlio  was  through  life  a  itaonch  Bonaportist. 

irritable 
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irritable  Frenchman  who  wanted  to  muke  hiin  antwerable  for  a 
spnrkling  repartee  of  bis  witt^-  and  fa&cinating  wife. 

SaUlanba  did  not  return  to  Portugal  till  Jul^-  lbl6,  after  ui 
absence*  i>(  five  years.  Tbi;  t.'bartcr  nf  lb2G  hrul  been  restnrrd, 
but  the  disunion  of  the  Liberal  party  hud  revired  ihr;  huprs  of  ~ 
both  Migueliteti  and  democrats;  a  fresh  civil  war  was  ubviuutly 
at  band,  and  the  sense  of  his  importance  is  betrayed  by  an  order 
left  At  the  port  that  he  should  *  disembark  on  the  quajr  at  Bclcto, 
and  come  imDiediatcly  to  speak  to  their  Majesties.' 

Far  some  time  after  his  arrival  he  refused  lu  take  any  ahar^ 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  at  length,  when  an  arm«-'d  ie*i&l— 
ancc  was  threatened  in  case  nf  a  change  of  ministry,  he  offt-rfc. 
to  c0ect  the  change  if  Palmella  would  countersign  hts  nomioik. 
tion  as  Minister  of  War.  Palmella  agreed,  and  in  the  aftcmoou 
of  the  Gth  of  October  Soldanha  came  to  Belem,  where  he  fuanj 
the  Queen  and  King  Consort  walking  in  the  garden.  Aflrf 
reading  the  proclamation  which  he  proposed  to  publish  iu  lict 
name,  he  addressed  her: — 

'  '*  Mndamc.  It  bccomos  my  duty  (otoUyoar  Majraty,  that  if  I  ii 
not  auccced,  or  do  nut  uoct  my  death  iu  tluj  attempt,  1  idtall  ii- 
evitably  bo  shot  on  the  morrow ;  and  your  Majo*ty  will  be  tlriwn 
fnim  tlio  country."  M.  Diutz,  im  hearing  thta,  iiuiucdiatoly  (txclainual : 
"Oh  !  tlien,  it  is  better  to  let  thingn  remain  an  they  aiv."  L'puD 
this  her  Mnjutity,  turuiug  tuwords  Saldunha,  said,  "  Send  huu  to  a 
nunnery ; "  and  uddixl,  "  Soontr  will  I  loeo  tho  Crown  than  cnntinno 
to  reign  insulted  and  coltimniated  day  after  day.  if  yoii  deem  it 
BeoeMory,  I  niu  ruody  Utis  instant  to  monnt  my  horeo  and  oocumpaajr 
yon  to  tfio  nimrist  barrueka." ' 

7*lie  proclamation  was  issued  ;  the  insurrrctionary  movemnits 
in  the  capital  were  chrcked  ;  and  on  P.ilmella  refusing  to  retain 
the  Premiership,  a  new  administration  was  formcil  by  ^Idanha, 
who  was  named  President  of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  (ail  inlrrhn)  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  On  November  Ist  he  wai 
created  a  Duke  by  a  decree  dwelling  on  '  ibn  zeal  and  cncrp 
with  which  n<iw,  and  at  all  times,  he  has  suppressed  rerolU 
and  saved  the  country  from  anarchy.* 

On  the  (3th  he  left  Lisbon  tn  take  the  command  of  the  fonev 
which  were  to  act  against  the  insurgents.  They  had  concen- 
tratetl  in  force  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  V'edras,  where 
MasM-na  nits  sti>j>j>rd  by  VVellingtun.  Saldanba  broke  through 
the  lines,  and  obtained  a  complele  virtitrv ;  but  the  civil  war 
continued,  and  began  to  be  regarded  as  iDterwinable,  when  the 
foreign  Powers  (England,  France  and  Spain)  intervened,  and 
terms  of  {KiciGcation  were  arranged,  followed  (June  U)  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  complete  amnesty.    In  settling  the  cunditions, 
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tBe  insurgent  leaders  were  treated  rather  as  belligerents  than 
rcljels,  and  tli^ir  combined  forces,  largely  composed  of  Miguel- 
ites,  outnumbered  the  Ruyalists. 

For  some  unexplained  re.isun  the  intrrvi-ning  Powers  de- 
manded a  cli.-ingR  uf  ministry,  and  (Au^.  22)  one  was  formed 
in  C(imj>lian<:c-  with  their  wishes;  whereupon  Saldanha,  accord- 
ing^ to  his  biograptier,  re&olved  on  resuming  diplomatic  duties 
and  (Sept.  3)  was  named  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The 
iVlinistry  broke  down  after  a  four  muutlis'  trial ;  and  on  the 
18tb  uf  Di-fc-mher  Saldanha  is  njfain  nt  the  head  of  one  in  the 
threefold  capjicity  of  President  with  two  Secretaryships.  The 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  the  Queen  is  illustrated  by  a 
private  letter  from  her  Majesty,  dated  Feb.  4th,  Ibiii: — 

*  Mt  DEAB  Dl-KE, 

'  Sf^yrnonr  liaK  juKt  biieu  here  tii  Khow  im  n  despatch  from  Iionl 
Pahnerstoij,  with  ndvico  in  tbo  style  of  the  tjrca!  philotopher.  .  .  . 
He  wants  to  show  it  to  you.  Soo  if  yon  can  go,  wlwi  you  leave  tho 
Chnmbt'i-tt,  us  if  you  wcru  paying;  htm  u  visit ;  luid,  at  night,  in  tliu 
Portngiieso  Thetitrtt,  come  and  tell  tis  what  touk  place,  Obittinatu 
people  I  (Forttt  ifimo^t.)  1  told  Scymoiir  (Sir  Hamilton)  that  wo 
should  h(!  in  uii  difliL-ultj,  weio  it  uot  for  the  fi»n:ign  prohtctiun  giviu 
to  tlie  paluU'ias  ;  •  Ijiit  tliat  ho  might  bti  sure  tliat  I  would  prefer  doath, 
fiji^htiufj  ill  thu  (directs,  rather  than  abdientc.  lie  miulo  a  wry  fseu 
iiud  went  otT.     I  oiu  losing  all  patieuoo  with  such  ubiiuno  euimecUors. 

*  M.\BIA.' 

It  was  during  this  Afinistry  that  he  came  out  in  force  as  an 
orator.  Ho  delivered  un  oratiua  lasting  two  ilays  (February 
14th  and  ITith,  1S4H),  which  contained  a  niasterlv  review  of  his 
whole  military  and  political  career,  and  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  the  most  critical  circumstances  of  his  life.  The 
impression  left  by  such  portions  as  have  been  preserved  in  an 
imperfect  report  is  highly  favourable;  and  the  Conde  da 
Carnota  states  that  the  J3ritish  Consul,  on  leaving  the  House, 
said  to  him,  *1  always  knew  that  the  Marshal  was  the  first 
General  in  Portugal :  it  Is  only  to-day  that  I  know  him  to 
be  her  first  orator." 

His  administration  came  to  an  end  in  June  1840  *,  an  end 
accelerated  by  the  Count  de  Thomar  (CabraU  who  succeeded 
him  ;  and  here  began  a  contest  between  the  two  which  both 
had  subsecjuently  good  reason  to  regret.  Saldanha  having 
assailed  the  policy  of  his  rival  in  fair  party  warfare,  Thomar 
retaliated  by  cansing  him  to  be  dismisseil  from  all  the  appoint- 
ments he  held  under  the  Crown,  including  those  of  Monlumu 
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Mor,  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  Consort,  and  member  of  tt 
Supreme  Militarv  Council. 

When  tbe  prospect  of  Charles  Fox's  accession  to  office  w» 
indcfinitclj  postponed  by  the  breach  between  ibc  New  and  Oil 
Wliig^f  n  subacription  was  opened  to  compensate  bini  bv  hu 
frinids.      Snldnnha's  fnrnds  nrtetl    in    the  sntni*  manner.      The 
ofiiLTi--<l  tliruu^b  iSciihor  Almuida  U>  raise-  nn  equivalent  for 
pecuniary  losses  from  tbe  dismissals.     Keleiring  to  this 
in  the  Chamber,  he  said — 

'  One  «.milition  was  attached  to  this  generoiu  ofl^.  to 
submitted  ^sith  rclactAnoe.    It  was,  that  I  dioald  take  ao 
asoortaiu  tlio  tinnic«  of  those  who  bo  nobly  oontribnted.     From 
day.  on  tho  Ittt  of  evi^ry  month,  8r.  Almeida  proaonts  mo  with 
And,  Sr.  Prvi^idviit,  I  am  proud  of  this  fact :    bec&iiao  1  oa  ool 
milmuieil  to  doclaro,  at  the  close  of  my  long  coronr,  that  I  am  paat. 
By  tliis.  the  Miuisttr  may  become  aware  how  it  it;  tliiit.  I  hum  bia 
ablo  to  leave  tmtonched  ten  months'  pay  without  dying  of  Uun^. 
By  tliiif,  tlio  HouHu  and  my  (.nmntry  may  liAm  fnr  wliat  purpoM,  ID 
my  littlti  property  at  Cintra,  I  inn  opening  n  path,  lending  le  fU 
highest  spot  ou  those  hills  which  belong  to  mo,  in  order  thcfaa 
gratefiilly  to  erect  a  tcuiplo  to  Frit-ndKhip.' 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.     Two  years  sufficrdb) 
<fxhaust  the  stock  of  public  confidence  with  which  Thdinarhad 
started  ;  his  growing  tinp>j>iilarity  had  extended  tn  tlir  D^tutlj': 
and    the   country   ni^iu    resembled    a    volcano    on    the    eve  of 
an  eruption.      On  the  4tb  of  March,  1<S51,  Count  das  Antos,  > 
leader  in  the  last  insurrection,  after  laying  before  8aldanha  tbr 
prevalent  dis<-(inlents,  itild  litin  that  the  Pro^rcssisias  hod  e^er}* 
tiling  ready  for  another  revolutionary  movciuent,  of  which  thet 
beggml  him  to  take  the  direction.      lie  replied  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.     ]!)as  Antos  was  startled,  and 
rejoined,  *  1  can  well  understand  your  refusal ;  but  I  must  trl 
you  that,  even  were  you  capable  of  having  me  arn-ited — whid 
I  am  sure  you  arc  not — you  would  only  hasten  the  niovemenL* 
^  No,'   replied    Saldanha ;    *  though    I   have    no    such    intcutioiw 
1    will    not   allow   your   revolution    to    take   place;  as   1    intvM 
to  make  one  myself.     In  the  state  of  irritation  in  which  thi 
country  now  is,  a  democratic  movement  might  lead  not  old 
to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Queen,  but,  probably,  to  the  overthroi 
of  her  Dynasty,' 

On  his  dwelling  upon  the  insults  to  which  the  Qoeen  boi 
been  ex|X)setl,  ^  And  , would  you  still  care  for  this,'  repeotri 
Das  Antas,  'after  the  way  she  has  treated  yuu?  \>'bat  ban 
would  it  do  you  to  be  Regent  during  a  minority?*  'Scnbu 
Conde,*  replied  Saldanha  with  emphasis;  ■  botli  for  the  tovr 
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fee)  towards  her  Majpstj  and  for  ray  cooDtrj,  1  would  avoid  the 
t-alnmities  which  would  follow  llic  (■xj)ulsion  of  the  Queen/ 

Ou  thL'  7lh  of  April,  1851,  accoinpuiiit-'d  .nn!^'  by  bis  son,  his 
nephew,  nnd  two  orderlies,  he  rode  out  of  Ijsbon  to  Cintrn, 
whence  he  addressed  a  circular  to  all  generals  in  command, 
calling  on  them  to  assist  in  sax'ing  the  Queen  and  the  Charter. 
Most  of  them  iminrdiatcly  responded  to  his  call;  and  he  was 
received  with  eiithusiasni  hy  the  people  and  the  troops  wherever 
he  appeared.  On  hearing  of  his  reception  at  Oporto,  the 
Queen  gave  up  her  Premier,  and  called  vainly  on  '1  erceira  to 
replace  bim ;  whereupon,  without  consulting  Saldanha,  she 
sig^ned  a  decree  appointing  him  Prime  Minister,  and  wrote  to 
require  bis  immediate  presence  in  the  capital ;  treating  hira,  in 
fact,  not  as  a  rebellious  subject,  but  as  an  English  sovereign 
would  troat  a  leader  of  Opptisition  who  had  carried  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  .against  the  (Jovcriiment. 

On  the  8th  of  .May  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Hamtltoa 
Seymour,  writes  to  him  : 

'  The  Throne  in  Burroanderl  by  dangers  which  ycrar  presence  nIoQO 
can  avert.  The  persons  who  arc  intent  upon  disorders  and  trcoaon 
are  as  well  a^roro  of  this  as  I  am ;  and  are,  tborofore,  intent  npon 
keeping  yon  awfty  b«  lf>ng  us  possible:  lience  the  snggestion  of  ytrar 
staying  awhile  nt  Oporto,  and  of  your  coming  by  land  juurucy  to 
Linbon. 

'  I  entreat  of  you  thon — for  tins  snfcn  of  tlio  Queen,  and  for  yonr 
own  sake — do  not  attend  to  sndi  insinuations.  Come  here  by  sea,  aa 
the  most  rapid  mcaiut  of  oonvajonco ;  and  eome  instautly^ — without 
on  honr's  delay. 

'  The  garrison  is  all  for  you ;  the  town  iti  all  for  yoo ;  oud  from 
the  King  and  Qnocn  I  will  guanntoe  you  nut  only  a  gcnerons,  but  a 
cordial  reception, 

'This  Ivttor  is  written  at  the  dveiro  of  your  Qnuon :  and  it  is 
likei^'ise  at  the  request  of  11.  M.  F.  M.  thiit,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy 
delivery,  I  tlcHpatc'ti  u  btutuaet  to  Oporto." 

This  is  the  kind  of  documentary  evidence  that  should  be 
remembered  when  Saldanba's  conduct  is  judgetl. 

Before  he  left  Oporto,  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  a 
deputation  from  Lisbon  to  proclaim,  on  bis  arrival  at  the 
<:tipital,  his  own  Regeocv,  and  the  abdication  of  the  Queen. 
The  Marshal  requested  the  members  of  it  to  be  seated  while 
he  prepared  a  written  reply.     He  wrote  as  follows : — 

'  1  will  immediately  order  to  be  shot  any  one  who,  on  my 
entering  Lisbon,  should  date  to  utter  a  single  word  disrespectful 
to  the  Queen  or  to  her  authority.' 

He  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  the  Queen 
and  King  Consort,  and,  after  being  named   by  Royal  Letters 

Commander- 
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Commander^iD-CIiicf  uf  tlic  Army,  he  was  coipowrird  to  fo 
a  ministrv,  in  which  he  look   ihe  Presidency  with  the  H< 
and  War  Departments  to  liimsclf.     He  set  to  work  honwtlr 
reform  some  crying;  abuses,  but  the  distinctive  feature  nf 
ndministmtion     was    the     *  Acto    Addicional,'     a     c«nnproinii 
between    the  Charters  of   1S20   and    1326.     The   Queen   hi^^' 
TcsDmed  her  fonner  familiar  tone. 
'  MbD  QCTBtDO  DcqtJB, 

'  Afl  jou  ilid  not  comtt  l&flt  night,!  hog  yon  wiU  kpp«rlft>4^^ 
ftbont    12  oVlock ;  Rud  that  you   will   persoodc  tlie  King  (o  gO  t^ 
morrow  to  tlie  Bnll-fight.     When  you  ooinf,  I  will  tell  yon  wIitI 
am  wo  anxioufl  about  going  tu  ttio  Boll-fight     Wu  ahull  be  (o-ni^ 
at  tho  French  thcnti-e.     Du  not  ftiil  to  comu  to  as. 

She  died  oa  the  15th  of  NoTcmber,   1853,  and  the   Kiap 
Consort  bccnme  Regent  during  the  minority  of  ilieir   eldnft 
son,  who  assumed  the  fcovcrnmcnt  by  the  title  of  I*iilro  V.on 
the  16th  of  September,  1855.    Siildnnha  was  constantly  ■ufTrriiiK 
from  a  painful  iximplaint,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  (Aug.  18<Vi) 
was  a  severe  blow,     lie  had  also  an  .icrimonious  oppositiun  la 
encounter,  but  he  hehl  out  till  the  6th  of  June,  185(1,  when  bt 
resigned  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Upper  Home, 
and  the  refusal   of  tho    King   to   create  peers,     lie   was  ID^ 
ceo<led  by  the  Maitjuis  (afterwards  Duke)  de  Louie.     At  the 
pressing  request  of  the  new  Ministry,  and  on  the  understanding 
tbat  there  was  to  be  no  ch.-inge  of  policy,  ho  continued  Com* 
mandcr-in-Chicf.     In  the  course  of  the  September  following, 
he  married   his  second  wife,  an   Englishwoman   nif.  Atbrlstaoe. 
the  sister  of  the  Coiule  da  Camota,  to  whom  he  writes  dirrctU 
after  the  ccrenumy  tlint  he  is  now  the  hajipie&t  of  men.      DturiuJ 
the  next  two  years  he  kept  aloof  from  politics,  and  was  indacedi 
by  his  speculative  turn  of  mind  to  join  in  various  comjianiei,  i 
which  tumnl  nut  the  reverse  of  profttable.*      One  was  to  found' 
a    vast    eslablishment   on   the  Tagus,    and    fabricate    unlimited  i 

3uantitie<{    of   artificial    guano    with    fish.      After    becoming 
irector  of  three,  be  wrote  to  resign  his  commission  of  Com-I 
mander-in-Chief  on  the  ground  that  if  he  should  have  to  apply 
for  some  concession,  ^  would  it  not  appear  as  one  who  went 
the  high  road  to  solicit  alms  with  a  pistol  in  bis  hand?* 

•  *  Frono  s  letter  nddteseed  to  bim,  on  tho  20th  c-f  Otrthrr.  I8C4,  hy  (b^ 
toiy  of  tho  "PbrtuKnl  Iii>a  anil  Tonl  Comimny.''  we  Ituni  tliut  bf  i>i*  %  k 
KUiber  fnr  one  hiindrtil  aliuvs  in  that  unitcrtaklng.     rnfarttinatrl; 
that,  nnr  from  imy  i>11ut  comjiaiiy  in  wfiWi  lui  vr>%  a  •li«rrhoh!' 
ronin  orm  eioglo'dtvitleadl '  (Vol.  ii.  p-  3Ci.'i     Mv  luut  tiu  naiM  k-  (  u.... 
Pnrfdenl  to  Iha  Liaba  Tr«u«>v  (.'Dinpaoy,  bat  it  dura  uct  sppou  th>t  i 
any  part  (a  the  msDigcoKut  ot  diKcttoo. 
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bad  dei'OteJ  much  time  ami  thought  tu  homa-opathy,  and  the 
result  apj>eaTC(l  in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  153  pages,  *  Estado 
da  Mcdicina,*  published  in  1858,  and  dedicated  to  the  King. 

In  less  than  two  years  and  a  half  the  Louie  Ministry  had 
kecoini*  so  unpopular,  that  the  King  wn>te  to  Snldanba  to  charge 
biui  with  the  formation  of  a  new  one;  a  task  which  he  dccliacd 
kinlpss  his  Majesty  unreservedly  admtlti'd  the  principle  of  *Ztf 
Toi  rhgne  ct  ne  goui-crne pas' 

The   King  died   on  the  11th  of  November,   18G1,  and  was 

snccpcdeil  by  his  brother,  tDora   Luix,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 

accession,  is  repiirtird  tf»  liavt*  exclaimed,  'I  have  lost  by  one 

stroke  the  two  thinf^s  which  I   most   prizcnl  in  this  world- — my 

brother  and  my   liberty.'      In    October   1862  he  was  married 

to  the  Prinreas  Mnrta  Pia,  daughter  of  King  Virtor  Emmanuel, 

and   ill  honour  of  this  event,  Saldanha   was  createil  by  Royal 

Letters  Duke-Porent  tn  the  Roval  Faniilv-      When  placing  these 

^Xctters '  in  his  hands,  his  Majesty  expressed  a  great  desire  that 

Pfte  Marshal  should  be  his  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome ; 

^aiid  urgt'd  that  his  acceptnntx'  of  the  Mission  would,  for  various 

political  reasons,  render  great  service  tu  Portugah     This  Mission 

lie  accepted,  and  lield  from  November  18H2  to  December  1864, 

and  again  from  November  18GG  to  December  18lJ9  ;  giving  by 

the  splendour  of  his  receptions  and  entertainments  an  eclat  to 

the   Embassy  which  it  has  not  enjoyed  since.     His  devotion 

to  the  Catholic  Church   made  him  particularly  acceptable  to 

the   Pope. 

Whilst  at  Rome  he  wrote  and  published  in  Italian  a  work 
entitled  '  Cuncordanza  delle  Scicnze  Natural!  e  principal mcnte 
'  della  Geologia,  coa  la  Genesia,'- — always  a  favourite  subject — on 
which  he  took  the  orthodox  side.  The  laic  Lady  VViUiam 
Russell  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  copy  in  a  letter  dated 
'  Audley  Square,  Dny  of  the  Purification,  I8l>-1  ': — 

*  Many  thanks,  my  dear  Duku,  for  thu  book  with  the  pretty  concetto 

I"  Che  saio,  eaiJt."  *    Alas  I  Che  sar^  in  Genuauy  ? 
I         •  •  •  •  • 

1 1  recommend  my  Itornan  son  (Lorcl  Odo)  to  your  protection,  as  a 
mel  to  the  frieudsliip  nf  our  LiKhrju  days,  when  he  was  a  little 
uuild,  anil  yon  oaniB  to  .fanellnx  Venice  (tho  British  Lvgution),  and 
were  in  your  brilliaut  military.  jiAtviotic,  heroic,  days.  .  .  .  lamfettU, 
and,  I   fear,  over  shall    bo,  a   great    invalid !    but   I   keoii    to  iny 
friendshiiis ;  aud  sin  [imuil  iif  nuuiburing  yun  omougst  my  "  hommcs 
'  iUusti'Gs!  "  though  I  conuot  write  terse  parallels,  like  I'latarch,  or  I 
d  oomimre  you  to  tlie  Cid.' 


*  The  Bedford  motto. 
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WhiUt  at  Lisbon,  in  the  interim  between  his  period* 
TCsidencp  at  Home,  the  Premiership  was  rejientedtv  pr 
upon  him  bv  the  Kiiifr.  and  in  January  l!^<j*J  his  Alajc 
wrote,  '  1  cannrtt  dispense  with  the  service  I  rcqaest  of 
To  obey  this  command,  he  look  letire  of  the  Pope,  atxl  wu  C:^ 
his  way  back  when,  on  rrarhin^  Honlenux,  he  received  «  trL^.^a 
grain,  Annouuciri^  that  the  Alitiistx-TS  retained  their  posts; 
that  the  Legation  at  Paris  was  at  bis  disposaJ. 

His  mission  to  Paris  did  not  last  lun^,  and  was  prtncipaj/|| 
remarkable  for  his  conferonceji  with  the  French  Emperor  ton 
ing  the  pro|><is(!d  union  of  the  Sjianish  and  Portuguese  cnmraij 
on  the  head  of  Dom  Fernando.     In  the  meantime  intsgnTm- 
ment  and  popular  <Iiscontent  had  reached  their  acme  in  Portngil. 
and  in  May  180'J  Saldanhn   felt  imperatively  caile^l   upoa  Id 
repent  the  part  which  lie  Imd  so  successfully  enacted  some  thm 
or  lour  times  already.      He  pmeeeded  to  the  palace  and  tolil  d» 
King  he  must  dismiss  his  Ministry:    *I   had   many  timci  thr 
honour  of  saying    to   his  Majesty   that    his  pcrsistcoce    in  n^ 
taining:  the  Ministry  might  he  fatal  to  him.     I  reminded  htn 
of  Charles  X.  and  Polignac  :  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Gulxot  j  of 
IsiilielU  II.  and  Gonzalez  nravo.' 

On  the  King  still  hesitating,  he  said  — 

'  Sire,  T  am  nnwilltng  to  be  cnnHidonyl  ainhittoutt,  or  dtsloja]  hi  I 
Cron'n  ;  but,  I  might  appear  so,  if  I  did  not  cmiluavnnr  to  prevrsli 
rerolutiou  which  shouM  oblif^c  me  to  beoomu  the  Begont.  1,'vQL 
thrruforo,  jmt  myself  at  thu  huud  uf  u  ruvulutiuu,  Hiich  an  I  knuw  1 
bIisH  be  ablo  to  giiido  and  control  for  your  MiijVitty's  advaatage;  uhI 
be  Msiu«d  that  I  will  not,  in  my  old  age,  diitbiinuar  my  stetdfat 
prinoiplw  of  loyalty.' 

lie  was  as  good  as  his  word.      He   had   only  to  hold  up  bii 
hand   to  produce  a  militart*  demonstration  in  unison  with  the 
popular  feeling  ;  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  the  Ministfj^ 
resigned,  and  he  again  became  lord  of  the  ascendant.     Trui' 
quillity  being  ihtu  restored,   he  tendered  in   the  evening 
resignation  t)f  the  offices  he  had  accepted  in  the  morning.     Tbc 
King  replied  by  forcing  on  him  an  additional  office,  the  depart* 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  its  representative  be  addrcssrdl 
a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  recapitulating  oad 
justifying  what  had  been  done. 

He  was  notv  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  all  Europe  was  <^'    ' 
to  echo  the  remark  of  the  *  Times,'  that  '  there  was  sc!-  ■ 
to  extravagant   in   the  idea  of  a  nation  crouching  at  the  i« 
of  an  octogenarian  general.*     But,  be  it  obsen-ed,   it  was 
voluntary   act  uf  the  nation ;    and    it  was  momi    rntlirr 
physical  force  which  enabled  him  to  execute  this  coup  iTitai. 

Hi 
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His  next  and  lut    admiDistratlon   had  lasted  one   hundretl 

clav9,  when  he  accepted  the  post  of  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Si. 

Jamos'ii,  u|wn  the  understanding  tlint  no  pnlitieal  reaction  woald 

Ije  attcmpteii  by  his  successors.      He  led,  as  nii^lrt  have  been 

anticipated  from  his  advanced  age,  a  quiet  unobtrusive  life  in 

X^ndon,  so  quiet  that  Lord  Derby,  sitting  next  the  Duchess 

one  day  at  uinncr^  said  to  her,  M  am  going   to  try   to  pick 

a  quarrel  with  Portugal.' — '  Indeed,'  was  the  n-ply,  '  why  go?  '— 

'  Oh  V  rejoined  his  Lordship,  'only  that  I  miiy  havt*  the  pleasure 

of  seeing  the  Marsha!  oltener  at  the  Foreign  Office.' 

Some  scraps  of  his  conversation  have  been  preserved.  By 
way  of  an  apology  for  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  it  was  observed 
that  tbe  'French  had  exhausted  their  powder.'  'They  had 
their  bayonets,*  was  his  dry  rejoinder.  Wben  he  was  asked  to 
what  he  imputed  Napjieon's  constant  success  until  Waterloo, 
'Because  until  then  he  had  never  encountereil  an  Knglisb  annv.* 
When  an  aide-de-camp  remonstrated  with  him  for  walking  his 
horse  back  from  the  front  during  a  hot  firo,  he  sententioiuly 
made  answer, '  In  thr  presence  of  an  enemy  advance  at  a  gallop, 
but  retire  nt  a  foot's  pace. 

His  most  important  work,  In  two  part^  was  published  during 
his 'residence  in  Kngland  ;  the  first  part  in  1874,  the  other  in 
187(i.     The  translated  title 


'  The  Voice  of  Nature;  or  the  Pover,  Wis*lom,  auil  Goailneta  of  GOD 
l^totrm  IN  Creation ;  in  thi;  ftmnrction  bftieccn  thf  Inorijanic  and  the 
Organic  World ;  and  in  the  Adaptation  of  Extmal  Nature  to  the 
Structure  of  Plants,  and  to  the  Moral  and  Phji»iMU  Coaatilutiono/Mau' 

The  Archbishop  of  'Vork  acknowledged  the  reception  of  a 
copy  in  these  complimentary  terms: 

'  I  have  read  with  gi-eat  intorest  your  important  work.  Whilst 
thoro  arc,  of  courFe,  some  things  in  it  whicli  are  written  from  tho 
Btand-niiint  u(  auotlior  Cliun;h,  it  la  iniposMihlp  nut  U>  lulmire.  and 
appreciate  highly,  such  ant.'AniRKt  uttrnijit  to  drfeiiil  the  truth  against 
disbelief.     I  doabt  not  that  it  will  do  much  ^ood.' 

He  diet!  nt  Gloucester  Place  on  November  21,  1876,  four 
clays  after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  The  body 
was  conveyed  to  Lisbon  and  buried  in  state  with  royal  honours. 
He  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  a  pension  of  533/. 
was  granted  by  the  Chambers  to  the  widow,  with  one  of  444/. 
to  his  sole  surviving  son. 

The  career  of  wliiirh  we  have  given  little  mon*  than  an  outline 
was  Bn<l  is  wholly  without  parallel,  precedent,  or  example  in 
any  country.  Saldanha  has  been  called  the  Kspartero  of  Npain, 
but   be  presents  rather  a  contrast  than  a  resemblance  to   the 
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SpBiiisli    ilictalor,    whn    ^raspetl     the    supreme    power   whi 
Saltianha  rcpealedlv   refusrd.      At  the   risk   of   bein;;  thoa^t^^ 
paradoxical,  wc  should  say  that  lie  bad  more  in  common  wit 
tbe   Iron   Dakc, — asking;  first  in  a  crisis  bow   the  Kin^'i  ( 
Quern^s)  giivrrnmL-iit  was  to  be  framed  on,  always  jfuidiDg  h 
course  hy  the  public   weal  as  bis  polestar,  and  subordinal! 
even  principle  to  broad  considerations  of  cxpodiencv.     Thr-»-jf 
is  extant  a  letter  from  Saldanha  to  a  Minister  of  War.  in  whi*::^ 
he  says — 

■  I  cannot  help  lolling  yon  that  on  many  nccftKiotia  T  haro  tmAetk 
taken  acts  of  the  iDO^t  decided  nwlmem,  and  h.ivo  always  como  gnl 
Biioccffiful.  The  rcfiultR  have  proved  tliat,  tintwiUistanding  (ibntecJoi 
which  to  many  appoarud  insu|)ortthlo,  victory  wan  poesible.  U|<  to 
tho  prcwnt  moment,  tLanks  to  the  Sapremo  Being,  1  hare  Donr 
anflbrod  a  defeat;  an  Lvident  proof,  that  in  tho  nnuiberlceit  extpift- 
nioDtti,  aRsaults,  aud  buttles,  in  which  I  liave  led  my  comrada  to 
victory,  1  ocrcr  undertook  iuipussihilities.' 

He  might  have  said  nearly  the  same  of  his  polittcnlexplo)ts,of 
bis  coups  il\Hat — which,  rash  as  they  generally  appeared,  dcvct 
failed  when  he  was  Irft  tn  hiinseir,     \^i>r  is  it  enough  to  sarlhat 
they  were  well  planned  and  well  executed  ;  or  thiit   lie  wa*  emi- , 
nently  endowed  with  courage  and  decision,  the  qualitiea  which 
carry  all  before  them  in  rc\'oIutionar}'  times.     L'nitorro  tucceufto 
such  a  variety  of  occniiont  cannot  be  explained  away  in  this 
fashion.    Why  was  he  trusted  by  so%'ereign  after  sovcreie'nf  teUing' 
them  all  along  that  he  was  defying  their  authority,  kcfping  i 
by  disorder,  and  committing  treason  out  of  loyaltv  ?    U  Iiv  did 
people  as  well  ns  the  army  rise  at  bis  bidding  wbem-ver  be  pro- 
claimed that  the  hour  fur  action  had  struck?     VVby  did  Knglith 
ambassndors  encfiuraj;e  and  applaud  measures  so  much  onpowj 
to  English  notions  of  legality  ?     They  must  one  and   alt  bavv 
giren  him  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose ;  and  his  consistency  of  j 
aim  is  beyond  dispute.     The  two  things  which  he  kept  steodim 
in  view  throughout  were  the  monarchy  and  the  Liberal  conatito-J 
tion ;  and  on  a  careful  analysis  it  will  be  found  thnt  tbv  prrsri 
valion  of  one  or  the  other  was  involved  in  every  execptiur 
proceeding  on  which  be  staked  his  honour  nnd  his  life.     U< 
acted  strictly  on  tbe  maxim  : 

[   '  Ncc  Dcna  intereit  nisi  dignns  TiadJco  nodui.' 

He  was  pre-eminently  the  man  for  an  enicrpcncy»  but  he  nc 
intrtgned  In   cn'ate   or  accelcmte  one  :   be   never   came   till    he! 
was  wanted;  and  whenever  he  put   his  shoidder  to  the  wfac 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  an  otherwise   inevitable  rrnsh.      This  is 
decisive  answer  to  the  current  calumny  that  be  remained  nai 
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whilst  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and 
that,  when  he  wanted  money,  he  mode  a  revolution.  Moreover, 
to  suppose  him  possessed  of  such  a  talisman,  such  an  Aladdin's 
lamp,  is  simply  to  exalt  His  influence,  his  powers  of  mind  and 
strength  of  character  at  the  expense  of  his  disiaterestedaess ; 
which  is  not  commonly  the  strong  point  of  men  who  win  their 
way  to  eminence,  of  men  who  leave  'footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time.' 

His  views  were  not  far-reachinp  and  his  statesmanship  was 
not  of  the  highest  order,  or  he  would  have  established  something 
permanent,  something  to  obviate  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  evils  to  which  his  drastic  remedies  were  applied.  But  he 
bos  left  a  reputation  that  his  countrymen  will  not  speedily  let  die. 
When  a  deputy  towards  the  close  of  1870  stated  in  the  Chamber 
at  Lisbon,  that  Saldanha  had  not  stood  alone  as  the  champion 
of  the  Constitution,  another  indignantly  replied : 

*  True :  but  without  the  Marshal  Saldauha,  the  Cause  of  Liberty 
was  lost.  He  is  our  only  General ;  and  base  is  it  to  deny  his  work. 
If  France,  instead  of  Bazaines  and  Lebceufs,  had  had  Marshal 
Saldanha,  she  would  not,  at  this  moment,  be  trampled  upon  by 
ProBsia.' 

Although,  therefore,  he  may  not  be  placed  by  posterity  where 
his  biographer  would  fain  place  him — in  the  category  of  states- 
men and  warriors  alongside  of  Washington — he  will  fill  some 
of  the  most  luminous  pages  in  Portuguese  history,  and  take 
high  rank  amongst  the  brightest  illustrations  of  the  nineteenth 
century  who  just  fall  short  of  being  great. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1880. 
2.   The  Turkish  Note  of  October  drd,  1880. 

THE  Session  of  Parliament  which  has  not  long  been  brought 
to  a  close,  affords  convincing  proof  that  something  more 
than  Party  zeal  or  an  imposing  army  of  deferential  followers 
is  required  by  an  Administration,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its 
dignity  and  promote  the  public  welfare.  Six  years  of  exclusion 
from  office  should  have  enabled  even  that  heterogeneous  body, 
the  Liberal  Party,  to  compose  their  feuds  and  ascertain  their 
principles.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  politicians  addicted 
to  study  and  swayed  by  patriotism,  to  be  released  for  a  time 
from  the  solicitudes  of  power,  and  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  com- 
parative  irresponsibility,  during  which  they  may  scrutinize  their 
VoL  160.— JVo.  300.  2  P  past 
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past  failures  and  organize  tfacir  future  projects.     But  in 
that   tUev   maj   avail   tbcmscLvcs  of   the   golden   oppot 
aObrded  b^' temporary  Opposition,  tbcy  miuc  bring  an  unliii 
judgment  to  a  situation  they  bave  necessarily  assist^  to  crr»t 
Tliey    must    iinpmvr    thu    occasion    by    a    mc^ditntivr    rriprv* 
leaving   to  their  successful    rivals    that    activitv    and    initinti^^ 
vrhicbf  howei'er  well   employed,  are  invariably   attende<l   uL    ^ 
error  and   mishap.     This   is  not  to  say  that  a  iHilitical  Par*  , 
occupying  the  post  of  Opposition,  should  n-lax  in  vigilanrr.     ^ 
abstain  from  vritirism.      It   mily  inrans   that  a  rctitetnent  frnjif 
power,  rendere<l  eoinpul&ory  by  [Iil-  vt-Ttltctoi  the  nation,  sboulc/, 
whetber   the   rictims   be   Liberals  or  Consen-ati»-fs,   be  acitui. 
panicd  by  the  recognition  that  it  miut  have  been  in  wime  d^nv 
merited,  and  was  not  caused  altogether   by  the  unscrupalottf* 
ness  of   adversaries   or  by   the  jiervcrse  miscouceptions  of  thr 
peoiilc. 

The   attitude  a&suined  by  the  Liberal   Party   when,    itt  dw! 
beginning  of  1874,  the  favour  of  the  constituencies  was  with- 
drawn   from  them  and  transferred  to  tbeii'  rivals,  was  not  in 
harmony  with  this  sage  rule  of  conduct.     The  Liberal  Put} 
exhibited   neither  composure   nor   resignation.      They   vroted 
their   mortification    in   unbecoming    clamour,   and    gTerttxl    tLir] 
Conservative   Cabinet   with    protests    of   unparalleleil    viulrtuf] 
almost  before  it  was  constructe<l.     Thev  occupied   tbeniM'Irr 
with  remonstrance  when  they  ought  to  have  been   busied  wttitj 
repentance,    and   denounced    the   yet  unproved  crimes   nf  thel 
victors  when  they  ought  to  have  been  lamenting  their  own 
notorious  transgressions.     iXot  an  hour  was  dedicated  to 
examination,  not  a   moment   sacrificed    to    regret.      The  upj 
tunity    vouclisafcil    tbem    for   wise    self-criticism    was    angrilr ' 
rejected  ;  .-md    they  confronted   the  verdict  of  the  conntrv  with 
undiminished  self-sufliciency.     The   electoml   victory   ochievrdi 
by  the  Conservatives   was  due,  they  alleged,  to  an   alliKncr  b»' 
tween  Beer  and  Hible,  to  a  conspiracy  between  publicans  aiut 
parsons.     To  have  allowed  that  some  chagrin  Itad  been  Ml  at 
the  tameness  of  their  foreign,  uud  some  irritation  at  the  ofUciatt*- 
ness  of   their    domrstic   pi>liry,   would    Iwive    bej-n    to    preclude 
them  from  venting  angry  censure  u{Mm  the  politicians  who  bl4 
super&f^h?d  them.      Kntusing  to  lielicve  that  sweet  ore  the  uani 
adversity,  tliey  treated  their  I'arty  misfortune  as  a  personal  WTOi 
and  allowed  not  a  day  to  intervene  between  their  cJcpalsion  frac 
office  and  their  eager  endeavours  to  get  hack  again.     For  a 
they  were  denied  the  assistance  of  their  ablest  combatant, 
when,  sated  with    retireniriit,  he  rcturnctl  to  the  frav,   he  trmAt 
up  for  a  period   of  comparative  reserve   by  an  e:&bibitinn  at 
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unparallch-d  energy.  Dut  in  his  onaduct,  as  in  theirs,  was  mani- 
fested the  same  foUiIe  of  acrimonious  impatience.  He  brought 
more  vigour,  but  no  variety,  to  their  tactics  ;  and  by  his  pas- 
sionate hnr.ii]g:ucs  he  encouraged  them  in  the  mischievous  belief, 
Jh».%  the  sole  duty  of  an  0|)positiou  is  to  turn  out  the  Govem- 
Hpitnt,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  fael  that.  If  it  suo 
i5eeds  in  the  endeavour,  it  will  have  to  become  the  Gorernment 
in  turn. 

To  point  out   thus  briefly  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  Party 

during  the  six  years  ihey  spent  in  Opposition,  is  tu  indulge 

in  no  gratuitous  retrospect.      The  crudeaess  of  the  Measures  the 

Ministry  placed  before  Parliament  during  the  past  Session,  the 

Laxity  of   political  and  economic  principle  that  underlay  them, 

the  inconclusive  and  often  contradictory  arguments  with  which 

they  were  advocated,  all  these  scandals  proceeded   m  the  most 

natural  order,  as  from  a  true  and  efficient  cause,  from  the  Party 

tatties  we    have  been    indicating.       The   manifest  unprepared- 

ness  of  the  Liberal   leaders   for  the  responsibilities  of  Office, 

has  led  some  persons  to  conclude  that,  despite  tbe  fervour  of 

their  invectives   and   the  confidence  of  their  prophecies,  they 

little  expected  at  the  General  Election  materially  to  diminish 

that    Conservative    Majority    which    was    destroyetl    so   utterly. 

Never  pausing  to  ask   themselves  what  would  be  expected  of 

them    if  they    sueceeiled    in    tHspliioing    the  Cabinet    of  Lord 

Beaconsfielii,  they  adopted  every  cry  by  which  thoy  believed  he 

might  be  embarrassed,  and  embraced  every  suggestion  which 

they  knew  he  would  reject.     The  penally  of  this  inconsiderate 

behaviour  has  had   tii   be  paid,  in  the  shape  of  Nfeasurcs  that 

were    introduced    without    having;    been    first    understood,    that 

were  altered,  ami  triiniiicd,  and  pareil,   until   they  were  almost 

as  much  mctfimorpbo^d  as  their  authors  were  discrediteif,  and 

that,  striking,  either   from  dense  ignorance  or  from  criminal 

levity,    at    the    fundamental   sanctions    of  property    and    social 

onler,  have  in  one  si^^nul  iustiuicc  at  least  biMMi  overwhelmingly 

rejected,  after  being  fir^t  mercilessly  exposed,  with  the  unanimous 

approval  of  independent  minds. 

tt   In  the  loss  of  political  reputation,  which  the  Government  and 

^Bicir  followers  have  sultercd    from    tlic   events  of  the  Session, 

H^re  is  tliereforc  nothing  surprising.     It  is  the  just  and  proper 

*  Sequel    to    their  prior    performances.      It    is    impossible    to    be 

absorbed  in  censure  of  others  and  yet  give  adequate  attention  to 

one's  own  conduct  and  one's  own  duties.     Moreover  unmeasured 

_CTitici3m,  in  a  political  Party,  infers  unmeasured  pledges,  and 

time  entails    unmeasured  projects.      Denuncintiun^  when    it 

Lches   tbe   comminatory  stage,   like  curses,  comes  home   to 
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roost;  and  in  reading  the  speorhcs  flelirprcil  by  Mr.  Glodstat 
Mr.  Brigbi,   and   the  Dukr  of  Argyll,  bcfurr   they   arcrilrd  u 
office,  we  find  it  difficult  to  draw  any  distinction   betwMrn  (tIii 
cism  and  downright  execration.     The  consefjucnres  arc  befoj  __ 
the  world.     The  Cnmnensation  for  Disturbance  Dili,  the  Har^^ 
and  Rabbits  Bill,  the  femph)j'ers'  Linbility  Bill,  the  VttCrinfttii-:^^ 
Bill)  were  nnc  nnd  all  cif  them  Measurr<i  inspired  not  by  |Mditic=:^ 
conviction,  not  by  the  conclusions   uf  a,  serious,    studious,   tt%i^ 
circumspect  slatesin:inship,  nnr  yet  by  the  potiticil  princi|»Ti^S 
which  bare  hitherto  )>een  cherished  by  the  Lit>eral  I'arty.     'Fhei^V 
were   prompted,   we   might  say  they   were   coinman<led,    by  lir 
necessity  engendered   uf   unreUeclin^  criticijim  upon   others,  br 
the  dn-iid   of   being  inconsistent   and    inconsequent,  nnd  by  \it 
reluctance  to  oiler  to  the  English  nation  an  apology  and  retno      ii 
tatjon  similar  to  those  which  were  offered,   because  the)*  wen      \ 
iaevitable,  to   the  Austrian  Ambassador.     It  would   hare  bero 
Just  as  reasonable,  ju&t   an  true,  and  just  as  conduiivc*  to  tdl 
Irish  agitators,  Anti-Vnccination   fanatics,  and   the  enemies  nl 
ruRtl  sport  when   indulged  in  by  country  genttemcn,   that  tlw 
symp.itby  shown  by  Liberalism  with  these  various  cliqars  Iwl 
been  exhibited  when  it  occupied   a  position  of  greater  frredoo 
and   less   responsibility,   and   that   no   attempt   would    be   msdi! 
cither  to  defend  its  former  altitude  or  its  altered  front.      Itut  thf 
most  courageous  political  tergirersaiion  must  have  its  limits,    li  _ 
would  never  have  done  for  the  Liberal  Party,  on  acccdtoj  l"fl 
power,  to    abandon  at  homo  as   well  as  abroad,  cacb    and  all 
the  engagements  to  which  they  bad  inadvcrlentlv  committed 
themselves    whilst    too    beedlc&sly    rilifytng    iheir    oppOMOtfc 
Thus,   though   declamatory  defiance   of  Austria  was   cxchangfd 
for  deferential  panegyric,  and  though  the  Treaty  of  Brrlin,  odi 
so  prodigally  censured,  was  appealed  to  as   tlie  jialladlum 
European  peace,  and  though  -Sir  Bartlc  Frcrc  was  left  fur  a  til 
— with   diminishes)   salary — to  perform  a  task    his    Btocss 
wliich    had   btren   firrtvlv  challengesl,    (he   policy  of  England  il 
Central  Asia,   so  carefully   thought  cmt,   S4i  skilfully   pnjjectcd," 
and   so  gallantly  furthered,   was   suddenly   interrupted,   and   oo 
enemy  who  was  beginning  to  resiKit  was  once  more  encouragid 
to  despise  us.     Thus  ton,   though  wholesale  condemnatioos 
the  Income  Tax  were  followed  by  an  unnecessary  addition  \a 
Irish    tenants  cannot  allege    that    the  cxtraordlnarv   argiim< 
employed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Midlothian  and  the  extraordii     __ 
pledges  given   by  Lord  Kamsay  at   Liverpool,  without   his  for- 
Feiting   the   approbation   of  Lord    Hartington,   have  not  been 
rr<lccmed.     The  sowers  of  discord  between  landlord  and  teauit, 
the  ignorant  confederates  of  small-pox,  and  the  eternal  adm^ 
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"SAfietf  of  the  Church,  bave  all  been  gratlfictl  with  their  aop  ; 
aud  if  the  satlsfacTtinn  to  their  animosities  has  been  somewhat 
ciumsily  and  im|MTrlVctIj  given,  ihev  must  remember  that  the 
operation  was  performed  in  .1  hurry,  and  without  sufficient  time 
bcin^  allowed  to  study  their  fcclinjri  any  more  than  those  of 
other  people.  A  lady  asked  Sterne  what  was  his  method  of 
composition.  *  Madam,'  be  replied,  *1  write  the  first  sentence, 
aad  trust  to  chance  fcir  the  seciiiid.'  The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Olad- 
stonc  has  been  still  more  adventurous.  It  has  committed 
everything,  from  the  first  step  to  tlie  last,  to  chance.  When,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  march  of  Sir  Frederick  Koberts  from  Cabul  to 
Candahar,  the  skill  of  the  General  and  the  intrepidity  of  his 
troops  can  compensate  for  the  violation  of  everv  military  rule  and 
every  political  consideration,  this  ha]>py-{jo-lucky  method  may 
be  indulged  in  without  the  certainty  of  disaster.  But  when,  as 
in  legislation  at  home  during  the  past  Session,  those  who  prac* 
tise  it  have  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  dexterity,  the  result, 
as  might  be  cjijiccted,  is  signal  discomfiture. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  another  consideration  that  has 
preally  influenced  the  barren  or  mischievous  work  of  the  Session. 
Unprepared  as  it  was  to  iiitro<Iuce  Measures  at  once  necessary 
and  mature,  the  Cabinet  felt  iuelf  compene<i,  by  the  antecedents 
cf  those  who  compoiicd  it,  to  lay  before  Parliament  an  unusual 
catalngue  of  Bills.  As  much  work  therefore  was  sketched  out 
for  the  Legislature  towards  the  end  of  April  as  if  it  had  assem- 
bled at  the  beginning  of  February.  Again  it  was  post  criticism 
of  an  unjust  and  extravagant  character  that  dictated  the  super- 
flaoos  programme.  The  fallen  Ministry  had  been  a  thousand 
times  twitted  with  the  paucity  and  insignificance  of  their  legis- 
lative Measures.  Forceil  to  glitter  by  contrast,  tlie  new  Cabinet 
announced  n  host  of  legislative  projects  of  the  most  ambitious 
complexion,  and  made  it  plain  from  the  outset  that,  though 
perhaps  they  might  not  do  what  was  wanted,  or  even  do  what 
was  not  wanted,  in  a  proper  manner,  they  would  at  least  do  a 
great  deal  in  some  fashion  or  other,  ami  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  tranquil  usefulness  by  a  ti^mpest  of  noise  and  a  torrent  of 
energy. 

No  review  of  tlie  past  Session  would  be  complete  without  an 
examination  of  the  chief  Measures  to  which  its  attention  was 
iovitcd ;  and  to  that  task  we  will  betake  ourselves  directly. 
But  even  hiul  these  Measures  been  sound  in  principle  or  reason- 
ably  perfect  in  structure,  they  would  not  have  justified  the 
Government  in  inflicting  on  the  Legislature  a  Session  of  inor- 
dinate length.     Custom,  that  unwritten  law  to  which  wise  rulers 
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nniformly  defer,  hai  indicatrH   the  middle  of  Au^st   mm  tfar 
extreme  tenn  of  the  Parliamentary  Seuion.      When  that  peridd 
is  reachc<)f  indeed  stimewhnt   earlier,  whatever  Bills  intriKlacnJ 
by  the  Guvernttient  have  not  attained  n  eertain  stage,  arc  abiiD- 
dnncd  ;   and  it  is  silently  Cfmfes5e<]  that  the  Lei^istalure  has  fac«a 
asked  to  do  more  work  than   it  can  j^t  throuf^h  becomingly  Id 
the  allotted  time.     'Ihe  '  .Massacre  of  the  Innocents  *  is  an  inci- 
dent  of  every  Session    and   an   experipncx-  in   the  life  of  e\eri 
Ministrv  ;  and  no  serious  reproarh  is  ever  addressed  to  iioTcre* 
meat  for  having  promisinl   mure   than    thev   can  perfunn.     No 
doubt,  occasions  am  bt^  ronceiveil  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  ask  the  members  ol  both  Houses  to  tacnficr 
their  personal  convenience  to  the   public  good,  and  when  aiy 
manifestatinn  n{  impatirnfe  wouhl  be  a  discredit  tn  ParlinmenL 
liuttUe  iiccasinns  can  easily  h«*  nani(^).      Whenever  it  would  lie 
the  duty  of  tlic  Government   to  suinnion  the  Legislature,  ifool 
in  Session,  for  some  particular  purpose  and  in  obedience  li> 
scm?  special  emergency,  then,  and  then  only,  are  the  Goretn- 
meut  justifieti    in    inviting   the    Lejrishiturc    not    to   terminstr 
its  labours,  if  it  he  in  Session,  hut  to  continue  them,  it  maitei* 
not    for    how   long    a    period,    till    the    special    emergency   hu 
pa«sed,    and    the   particular   purpose    has    been    accompli  shed. 
VVtll  anv  nne  venture  to  sav  that  the  Crown  would  have  suddenly 
convened  Parliament  to  consider  the  Hnrcs  and  Kabhics  Bill  ? 
Would  Members  of  Parliament  have  hcen  summoned    in  hat 
haste  from  tlieir  country  scats,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scntlaad, 
from  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  fnnn  tlii*  fiords  of  Norway, 
in   order   to   di.scus.1    wliether    burials    in   churchvarfls  of  the 
Church  of  Enfrland  shall   be  '  Christian  and  orderly/  or  only 
^orderly'?     Would  the  Sovereign  have  been,  advised  to  haw 
recourse,  at  a  moment's   notice,  to  the  advice  nf  her  fnithfaf 
Lonls  and  Commons,  in  order  that  there  might  no  longer  be  nay 
duuht  wliether  the  principle  of  'common  employment'  should 
be  alKilishei),  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  decide  in  wh^  par- 
ticular manner  Hraploycra  shall  be  liable  for  accidents  to  wiwk- 
men  that  fellow- workmen  have  caused?     These  qnestions  ha*-e 
only  to  be  asked,  lo  show  how  imlefenHihle  has  been  the  crmdort 
of  (he  Government  in  ccimpellinjj  Parliament  to  sit   into  Sep- 
tember.     All    the    Measun-s    we   have   named   are  deserting  *A 
serious  consideration;  but   none  of  ihcm  implies  a  sudden  of 
pressing  cmerncncy.      They  have  been   awnilinc  their  solntion 
for  several  years,  and   thev  bristle  with  difTiculties.      Olivinoslt 
therefore  thev  require  lontf  and  jiatient  vKaminaliun  ;  and  tii  pmd 
for  the  acceptance  of  them  iu  August  was  to  ex]M>se  them  to  pM* 
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cipitatc  treatment  nt  a  time  when  it  was  highly  improper  to  be 
treating  them  at  all. 

And  here  we  see  another  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  justify  the  charges  ihey  brought 
against  their  predecessors  of  inertness  in  legislation.  Deter- 
mined to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  not  ax  other  men, 
they  wilfully  produced  that  block  in  legislation  which  Mr. 
Bright  once  graphically  denounced  when  it  was  purely  acci- 
dental ;  nnd,  persevering  in  the  passing  of  more  Bills  than  there 
was  time  to  discuss,  tbey  have  been  oblige<l  to  bring  against  the 
Opposition  the  extraordinar)'  charge  of  not  being  willing  to 
abandon  discussion  altogether.  Thus,  not  only  have  they  intro- 
duced Bills  o{  a  flagrantly  crude  and  imperfect  character  when  it 
would  have  been  irregular  to  inrro4luce  tbcni  even  bad  they 
been  completely  rip<?  and  thoroughly  thought  out,  hut  tbey  have 
actually  fomplainml  that  attempts  have  hectn  made  to  remedy 
the  crutlonoss  and  correct  the  imperfection.  Such  singular 
privileges  were  surely  never  before  claimed  by  an  Administra- 
tion, and  could  never  have  lieen  claimed  save  by  politicians 
imhueil  with  an  almost  sanctimonious  conviction  of  their 
inherent  political  superiority,  nnd  innculateil  with  the  idea  that 
Liberals  have,  as  kings  were  once  said  to  have,  a  divine  right 
to  govern  wrong.  Their  first  step  was  to  attempt  lo  legislate 
in  a  hurry.  Their  second  was  Xn  legislate  hurriwlly  nt  a  moment 
when  they  had  no  right  to  be  legislating  at  all.  Their  third 
and  final  step  was  to  deprecate  any  endeavour  to  (correct  the 
consequences  of  their  own  precipitation,  l)ccause  there  really 
remained  no  time  for  criticism  I 

The  appeal  was  only  partially  suoccssfal.  It  is  probable  that 
a  Session  beginning  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and  Insting 
till  the  first  week  in  August,  would  not  have  suflired  lo  give 
shape,  logic,  and  coherency  to  such  Measures  as  the  Ground 
Game  Hill,  thr  Burials  Bill,  and  the  Kmployers*  Liability  Bill, 
und  what  curtailmimt  of  their  excrescences.,  and  what  supple- 
menting of  their  defects,  were  ]>(>ssib]e.  had  to  Iw  eflectcd  in 
about  lour  weeks.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  if  the  Acts  still 
retain  much  of  tbcir  original  monstrous  character.  But  far 
from  the  Government  being  able  to  plead  with  truth  that  their 
efforts  at  legislation  have  been  obstructed,  they  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  fact,  that  their  unusual  tactics  at 
least  succeedwl  in  saving  their  Measures  from  an  adequate  amount 
of  criticism.  Quite  at  the  end  of  August,  several  nights  were 
wasted  by  their  Irish  auxilinrica;  and  for  any  other  squan- 
dered sittings,  such  as,  for  instance,  were  devoted  to  debates 
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upon  tbe  right  of  Mr.  Uradlaagh  to  lake  a  solema  oath  be  bad 
first  trcnIiMl  with  the  utmost  levity,  thev  were  themselvei  respoo- 
siblc.  Of  Obstruction,  in  the  serious  sense  of  the  void,  there 
has  been  abscilutely  none  during  the  past  Session,  save  fa/ 
the  Hume  Knlcrs ;  and  the  attempt  to  fasten  the  charge  on  n 
portion  of  the  Opposition  was  onlj  a  transpnrent  deriec  for 
escaping  from  the  opprobrium  of  baring  intruiluceJ  more 
Measures  than  there  was  time  to  discuss,  \evcr  indeed  since 
the  day  when  ^ibe  disappointed  gambler,  on  coming  oat  of 
Crockford%  ran  against  a  person  on  the  doorstep  and  kicked 
him  into  the  street,  and  on  being  met  with  the  mild  remoff 
strance  ^I  was  only  tvlng  my  sbne<slring/  answered,  *GeC 
out  of  my  wny,  you  arc  always  lying  your  shoe-string  1 '  hu 
there  been  so  unreasonable  an  ebulUliou  of  irritability  a*  was 
displayed  by  the  (lovernment  during  the  past  Session,  when, 
annoyed  at  the  natural  failure  of  their  gambling  Mrasoies, 
they  accused  the  Opposition  of  perpetually  opposing  their 
progress. 

An  attempt  wns  made  by  tbe  Mninuis  of  Harttngtoa  to  etts* 
blish  the  rharge  of  Obstruction  against  the  ()p|>oaltioa  by  citing 
the  number  of  speeches  made  by  some  hair-ilozen  of  its  membcn 
Sir  Statlord  ^'orthcote,  who  is  litile  prone  In  this  form  of  con- 
troversy, immediately  retorted  by  showing  that  half-»-doiea 
members  on  the  Government  side  of  the  Mouse  had  deliretwl 
exactly  twice  as  many  speeches;  and  one  of  llio  half-dozen  wu 
tiie  noble  Marquis  himself.  To  comjilctf-  the  dJscomfiturr  of 
the  Government  on  this  score,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing p.issages  written  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  only  a 
vear  ago,  but  when,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  he  was  him- 
self in  Opposition,  and  still  set  a  high  value  on  freedom  and 
copiousness  of  debate. 

'The  public  have  lately  heard  mnch  on  the  Bubjocl  of  obfltmctioB 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Bnt  to  prolong  debate  eren  bj  pi^ 
sistcnt  iteratiim  on  legishitire  measures  is  not  nocoHsaril^  an  outm^ 
an  ofTcnco,  or  oven  an  indiscretion.  Ir'or  in  some  cases  it  is  only  by 
the  use  of  this  instrament  that  a  small  minority  with  strong  Ttovs 
can  draw  adoqualo  attention  to  thoee  views.  ,  .  .  Thero  are  abundant 
instances  in  which  obstmction  of  this  kind  hu  led  to  the  resunal  of 
perilous  or  ohjcctionablo  matter  from  legislative  incasttres,  and  thns 
to  the  avotdauou  of  great  public  ovils.' 

No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  remembered  the  time  when  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fore^^tng 
pusagc.  When  opposing,  with  a  rare  combination  of  rigoer, 
cooKientiousnesSj   and    ability,    the  passing   of   the    Dirone 
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Act,  the  Tif^ht  honourable  ^cntlemaiif  then  a  private  member, 
emplored,  in  addressing  Lord  Pnlmcrston,  tbe  following  uncom- 
promising language : — 

'Hisnoblo  friend  had  had  on  affiimstion  of  the  principle  of  his 
Bill  by  a  decisive  majority,  and  no  douV4  the  minority  ought  to  bov 
to  tbo  fairly  exprossod  will  of  the  luajority,  and  if  his  noble  friend 
cbo«e  to  persorcro  with  tho  measure,  they  mnst  Btrnggle  on,  at  what- 
ever personal  inconTonioncc,  and  niatarely  digcnsA  tbo  proviaions  of 
the  Bill.  Still,  it  oonld  not  bo  miuutainod  that  the  Hill  was  of  a 
natnro  peculiarly  nrgeut  to  be  passed  in  tho  present  Scaafon.  He 
vould  ufio  remind  his  noblo  friend  that  tho  samo  duty  which  bound 
the  minority  to  cinoiply  with  tho  declared  opinion  of  tlio  umjority 
on  the  priuciplu  nf  the  Bill  did  not  abBoIve  them  from  the  obligatian 
of  watching,  discusBiug,  modifying,  and  altering  the  proTinions  of  tlio 
measure.  A&an  opponent  to  tbo  Dill,  it  might  imswcr  his  purpose 
to  retire  from  the  CV>mmitteo  n.ltogether,  aud  ilcpart  into  the  cuontiy, 
allowing  the  Bill  to  pass  with  all  its  blemishes;  but  such  a  coursQ 
he  held  to  l>o  onntrnry  to  bis  di:ty,  and  ho  conroired  it  wo'i  incumbent 
on  those  who  objected  to  the  Bill  to  attend  there  night  after  night 
and  week  after  week,  to  debate,  line  by  linu  and  word  by  word  if 
neoessary,  the  dutails  of  a  Bill  of  sutdi  great  importance.'  * 

As  Lord  Rarfdolph  Churchill  asked  with  much  pertinence, 
was  any  Measure  of  the  present  Government,  no  matter  how 
clumsy  or  how  objectionable,  debated  night  after  night,  week 
after  week,  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  during  the  post 
Session?  On  the  contrary,  plenitude  of  debate  was  deplorably 
curtailed  by  the  reluctance  entertained  by  men  of  feeling  and 
delicacy  to  assist  in  keeping  their  brother  members  glued 
to  Ibcir  scats  nt  Westminster  long  after  the  proi>cr  jieriod  for 
legislative  labour  was  over. 

In  one  sense,  an  Administration  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  its 
character  for  modest  usefulness  to  the  ambition  of  being  deemed 
earnest  and  enterprising;  and  this  sacrifice  has  been  made,  not 
in  the  least  to  our  surprise,  by  the  leaders  of  a  Party  whose  role 
in  future  will  »pparently  be  to  acquire  power  by  destructive 
criticism,  and  t<»  retain  it  by  destructive  legislation.  Dut  no 
Administration  has  a  right,  in  the  pursuit  nf  this  selfish  ptirimsi^, 
to  damage  the  position  of  I'arliament  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ; 
and  this  injury  is  elTected  when  Parliament  ii  compelled  to  vote  for 
Measures  which  it  is  denied  the  time  to  consider.  Thediscredit 
of  a  Cabinet,  or  even  of  a  Party,  is  transitory  ;  an  injury  done 

*  It  is  sutisini;  to  ompaie  -with  this  langnagA  the  Argnmrati  of  Tx>rd 
rhnobo  in  hd  article  in  tho  October  niunbir  of  tLo  '  Niiittl«4.iitli  CcntiiTj,*  ia 
he  naively  ocraffswH,  nnw  hia  iiwn  I'arfy  ufp  in  yowcr,  tlinl  Iid  is  in  favour 
It  measurei  ucaluti  ObelniclioD.    Tilis  is  LibenOiam  all  over. 
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to  the  reputAtion  of  the  Legislature  is  permanent,   llie  Govern-  ^ 
ment  have  done  tbeir  best,  hy  their  doDunecring  precipitation,  fl 
to  brinf;  the  two  Houses,  ns  practicnl  assemblies,  into  coatempi, 
and  it  is  far  from  certain  tliut  public  opinion  will  dulv  discrimi- 
nate  botwcen  the  authors  aud  the  t'Iclims  of  this  mitrhierua^ 
despot  iain. 

The  victims  the  most  to  be  commiserated,  because  in  evrrj , 
wav  the  most  innocent,  are  the  members  of  the  Hotue  of  Lords. ' 
Ready  during  the  normal  period  of  the  Session  to  consider  anr 
Alcasurcs  that  mijirht  be  submitle*!  lo  them,  they  were  Im^ 
refused  any  inaterinl  upon  which  to  exercise  their  energr  save 
the  BurinU  Bill.  Then,  when  the  25th  of  August  had  hwa 
renchefl,  a  medley  of  Measures  was  Hung  before  them,  and  they 
were  bidden  to  be  quick  in  passing  thesc^  whether  they  liked 
them  or  not,  and  above  all  things  on  no  account  to  suggest  alter- 
ations however  necessary,  or  amendments  however  imperativrt 
for  the  House  of  Commons  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
return  of  its  Bills,  and  c^uld  not  be  kept  sitting  any  longer. 
Such  treatment,  no  doubt,  is  considoreil  by  Kadital  Ief*islaton 
quite  good  enough  for  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  will  probaUv 
strike  more  equitable  judges  as  being  treatment  of  a  somewhat 
cavalier  character.  !\nthing  is  to  be  gnine<l  by  assuming  tbe 
state  of  affairs  to  be  other  than  it  is ;  and  great  as  is  our  respeci 
for  the  ability,  the  dignity,  and  the  patriotism,  which  are  here* 
ditary  qualities  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  the  lluuse  of  Lords 
does  not,  and  cannot,  inVariably  exhibit  the  coura^  of  its 
opinions.  The  source  of  its  discretion  is  no  secret.  Did  it  ^ 
always  mnintiun  its  views,  without  compromise  or  forbearance, it 
would  so*m  become  the  butt  of  reforming  clamour,  Morcow-r, 
during  tliR  past  Session,  its  rejection  of  the  Compensation  fur 
Disturbance  Bill  had  perhaps  amply  vindicatctl  its  rights,  and 
sufficiently  exasperated  its  enemies.  But,  in  our  opininn,  tbi: 
Lords  would  have  been  something  more  than  justified,  linJ  tbrv 
confronted  the  combination  of  dilatoriness  and  indecent  haste  to 
which  they  were  subjectrd,  with  a  determination  either  to  take 
their  own  time  over  the  discussion  of  Measures  that  sadly  nccd«d 
discussion,  or  not  to  discuss  tbem  during  an  exhausted  Sesnoa 
at  all.  In  the  year  1855  the  House  of  Lords  was  askwl  to  w*- 
p«md  a  Standing  Order  which  it  hod  unanimously  adopted  in 
the  month  of  SXay  on  the  motiim  of  LonI  Rcdewhde,  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Government,  not  to  proceed  with  aoy  Bill  not 
of  pressing  necessity,  of  which  the  second  reading  could  not  be 
moved  U'lorc  the  end  of  July.  On  the  7tb  of  August  the  Moose 
was  asked  to  suspend  the  Standing  Order,  in  order  that  a  BiU 
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for  legalizing  partnerships  with  limited  liability,  which  had  just 
been  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  might  be  pcissed  that 
Session.  Lord  Redesdale  raised  strong  objections  to  this  course, 
and  was  supported  by  the  legal  authority  of  Lord  Campbell  and 
Lord  Saint  Leonards.  But  most  of  the  Peers  had  left  London, 
and  the  Government  overrode  the  remonstrances  of  those  who 
remained.  Amendments  were  suggested  and  carried  which  cor- 
rected some  of  the  most  flagrant  faults  of  the  Bill ;  but  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  passed  was  so  imperfect,  that  its  working 
proved  most  unsatisfactory :  it  became  the  legal  means  under 
cover  of  which  gigantic  frauds  were  committed,  vast  sums 
of  money  were  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  public  bv  the 
promoters  of  public  companies,  litigation  attended  with  enor- 
mous expense  was  encouraged,  and  the  tone  of  commercial 
morality  in  the  community  was  sensibly  lowered.* 

Remembering  this  unhappy  precedent,  and  observing  the  im- 
patience of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  done  with  a  Session 
that  had  already  been  unduly  protracted,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  acted  strictly  within  its  rights,  and  would  have 
entered  a  timely  protest  against  scamped  legislation,  had  it 
insisted  upon  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  the  Standing  Order  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Unfortunately  the  Peers  cannot  afford 
to  be  always  governed  by  pure  reason,  lest  they  should  expose 
themselves  to  the  retaliation  of  passion  and  clamour.  Nor  is  this 
the  moment  to  dwell  upon  their  foible  of  excessive  prudence. 
Their  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  has 
raised  them  in  the  reputation  of  all  prudent  and  steadfast  minds ; 
while  the  Amendment  proposed  and  carried  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  whereby  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  is  to  remain  in 
operation  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  so  that  the  test  of  expe- 
rience may  replace  the  test  of  debate  which  was  refused,  has 
afforded  additional  proof  that  the  Hereditary  Chamber  still 
operates  as  some  barrier  against  the  haphazard  experiments  of 
Party  ambition. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  Government  would  at 
least  be  able  to  show  some  very  solid  and  successful  strokes  of 
legislation  as  the  fruit  of  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  they 
extended  the  Session  ;  and  that,  if  Bills  excessive  in  number  and 
defective  in  structure  were  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
mcat  when  Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would 
not  have  been  sitting,  some  Measures,  at  least,  would  have  been 
passed  of  a  character  at  once  ambitious  and  useful.      This  has 

*  Letter  of  Earl  Grey  to  Lord  Itodeadalo  on  Aagust  ICUi,  and  publishod  in 
the  *  Timea '  a  couple  of  dayu  later. 

not 
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not  bccD  the  case.  The  Burials  Bill  was  bound  to  pass  in  some 
form ;  and  nil  tlmt  can  Ix*  said  nt'  it,  ns  it  stands  at  present,  is 
that  it  has  been  jmssed  In  .u  very  bad  Inrm  ;  while,  as  ive  have 
Sliid,  the  Kiiiph)_vers'  LiabUitv  Act  is  to  remain  operative  only 
for  seven  years,  as  a  prcrautinn  and  con'ective  against  its  avowed 
shortcomings.  The  Bill  by  which  ignorant  pcruins  were  to  be 
allowcil  to  purchase  a  right  to  break  the  law  and  to  disseminate 
disease  upon  paying,  once  anil  ibr  all,  a  sum  of  twenty  shillings, 
Was  amongst  the  measures  withdrawn  bv  the  Government,  bat 
only  on  the  plea  that  time  was  wanted  to  pass  it ;  so  that  for  this 
grotesque  proposal  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  are  as 
much  responsible  as  if  they  had  carried  it,  and  it  will  remain  b 
lasting  memento  o1'  their  elasticity  of  ]«>litica!  principle  and 
llicir  small  reganl  for  the  sanctity  of  public  law  and  the  preser- 
vation uf  public  ht^alch.  Tlietr  Ciround  Game  Bill  cannot  lie 
descril>ed  as  a  small  measure;  but  it  escapes  that  description 
only  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  principle  which  now 
for  the  first  time  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Knglisb  Legis- 
lature. Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  greatly  injure  land- 
lords nor  greatly  bcnerit  tenants;  neither  will  it  scr^'c  to  eradi- 
cate those  instincts  of  manly  sport  which  lend  a  charm  and 
variety  to  the  lives  of  rural  occupiers  as  welt  as  of  rural  owners. 
Dut,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  precedent  for  further  legislation, 
it  will  revoluliani7e  the  habits  upon  which  society  of  everv  kind 
in  Kngland  has  long  reposed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  all,  and 
hitlierto  to  the  |M-culiar  pride  of  tlie  Liberal  Party.  No  mao 
will  ever  attain  to  full  age;  we  shall  all  remain  ehildren,  under 
the  tutelage  of  *  grandmotherlv  legislation.'  Individual  initia- 
tive and  iiulividual  self-reliance  will  be  treated  like  cankers  in 
the  human  character,  and  be  gradually  cut  out;  and  the  classes 
whose  interests  wilMiiive  a  priority  with  a  meddling  and  officious 
Government,  will  be  those  whose  Party  allegiance  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  cither  to  shake  by  sudden  bribes,  or  to  secure 
by  increased  servility. 

The  only  Measure,  therefore,  of  the  Session,  which,  apart  fro 
the  mischievous  principle  involved  in  it,  could  be  called  large 
and  ambitious,  was  the  Measure  which,  after  long  and  exhaustive 
debate,  was  utterly  discretlited  and  in  the  end  rejected.  By  their 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Government, 
as  far  as  the  past  Session  is  concerned,  moy  fairly  be  judged, 
and  by  it  they  must  stand  or  fall.  Majorities  are  not  infallible, 
and  though  the  Bill  would  have  been  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Ix>rds  by  a  majority  of  their  own  supporters,  even  had  every 
Ojnservative  Peer  abstained  from  voting,  and  though  nearly  a 
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liundrcd  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  either  voted  agaiasl 
it  or  refusetl  to  vote  in  its  favour,  it  might  possibly'  have  com- 
mendrd  ilsolf  to  pure  and  unliiasscd  reason.  Was  such  thn  case  ? 
An  exaroination  of  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  character  «l 
this  Measure  will  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordioarj  and  indefensible  Measures  ever  laid  before  the  British 
Legislature. 

it  wuuld  have  been  onlj  natural  to  suppose  that  a  proposal  of 
this  stupendous  character  would  at  least  have  been  foreshadowed 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  was 
no  hint  given  that  legislation  of  an  extraordinary  character  was 
contemplated  by  the  Government,  but  explicit  assurances  were 
given  thatf  in  their  opinion,  no  exceptional  measures  were 
required. 

*  The  Pcsco  FresorvaUoD  Act  for  Irelund '  [thng  nm  one  of  the  para- 
graphs in  the  speech  from  the  Throne]  *  expirefi  on  the  first  of  June. 
Yon  will  iiot  bo  asked  to  renew  it.  My  desire  to  avoid  tlie  evilg  of 
exooptional  kgisktion  in  abridgment  of  liberty  would  not  indnce  me 
to  forego  in  any  degree  the  performance  of  the  first  du^  of  mj 
Qoverumeut  in  providing  for  (he  security  of  lifo  and  property.  Bat, 
while  determined  to  fulfil  this  eacrcd  ubligation,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  my  Irish  Rubjccts  will  jnstify  me  in 
relying  on  the  provimons  of  the  ordinary  law  being  administered  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.' 

The  introduction  of  a  Dill  for  the  Relief  nf  Distress  in  Ireland 
was  in  no  degree  Incompatible  with  these  assurances,  Hut  the 
Irish  supporters  of  the  Government  made  haste  to  inform  them 
that  the  mere  ri-lief  of  distress  would  nnt  satisfy  the  Irish 
pensantry,  and  that  it  was  not  for  any  such  triHing  purpose,  or 
in  anticipation  of  any  such  insignificant  assistance,  that  the 
HomcHuIe  vote  had  been  given  *  solid'  at  the  General  IClrctinn, 
both  U)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  Liberal  candidati.*3. 
Something  more  was  ex|M>cted  from  a  Cabinet  with  a  statesman 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head,  and  a  p4ilitifian  of 
the  ductility  of  Mr.  Forsler,  acting  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  suggested  that  they  should  bring  in  a  Hill 
to  suspend  the  right  of  eviction ;  whereupon  Mr.  Forster,  not 
yet  cducate<l  to  understand  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  afterwards  argued,  obser\*ed  that  this  seemed  to 
him  to  be  equivalent  to  prnposlng  tn  suspend  the  oWigntion  of 
paying  rent.  Pursuing  his  objections  to  the  course  pressed 
upon  him  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  he  ai)irmc<l  that  he  was  entirely 
without  proof  that  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  condition 
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of  the  country  to  enforce  their  rents,  and  that  if  the  existing^ 
were  allowed  to  be  disobeyed  in  one  case,  it  would  be  di«ohe^|^ 
in  many  cases,  ii'  not  in  all.  As  an  illustrntinn  nl'  the  -^^^ 
condition  of  the  agrarian  question  in  Irrlnnd,  he  told  tbt?  Hiz^j,- 
of  a  Kosp.  which  bad  just  been  broiig-ht  undrr  bis  notice,  in  *»fc-aj^ 
n  prnccsii-server  who  had  bi>f!n  st»j)|)ed,  searched,  and  rubb^cj  g/- 
a  number  of  processes,  bad  upon  him  ten  times  as  mauj 
cesses  lor  ordinary  debts  as  for  non-pajrment  of  rent.  Fina7/r 
lie  declared  that  with  regard  to  those  |>er4ons  who  unlVirtunair/f 
might  have  lH?t-ti  encouraged  la  resist  the  law,  the  kiudi^t  aivi 
moat  mort-iful  thing  \w  could  du  wouhl  be  to  acconipanj  th« 
officers  engaged  in  laaintainiug  it  with  such  force  as  to  onice 
resistance  almost  impossible. 

So  far  the  tone  of  the  Chief  Secretary  could  not  bare  Imco 
mure  satisfactory.      But  a  change  soon  came  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream.     The  Irish  supporters  of  the  Government  exhibited 
uj>cn  signs  of  mutiny,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  procee<!etl,  bimseli,  tn 
propose   what   he  hail  suggested    should    be   proposed    In  dif 
Government.      The  Chief  Secretary  profcsscil  to  be  taken  bj 
surjirise,  and  the  Prime   Minister   pathetically   lamented    tb«li 
he  hail  no  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  O'Connor's  Bill  wit 
tbe  care  be  shonid  like  to  give  to   it.     On  the  16th  of  Jul 
Mr.  Forster,  speaking  for  the  Government,  declared   that  thcT 
could  not  assent  to  the  Second  Reatling  oi  the  Ilill,  bot  tt 
were   disposed    to   give  discrction.iry  power   to  County  C<mi 
Judges,  under  certain  circumstimces,  to  grant  compenuiiion 
tenants  in  certain  di8tri^ts,  who  were  evicted  for  Don-payi 
of  rent.    But  why  pursue  the  cucressire  hesitations,  racillationi 
and  tergiversations  with  which  the  Government,  Imviiig  iwor 
never  to  consent,  consented,  and  practically  addnl  a   clause 
their  Relief  Bill  emboilying  the  suggestion   of  Mr.  O'Conmtr! 
This,  however,  was  more  than  the  House  would  stand;  and  tbr 
Government  were    finally  obliged    to   come   out  iJi   ibcir 
colours,  to  assert  their  true  principles,  and  to  introdaoo  a  i 
Bill,  under  which  tenants  in  more  than  ooe-half  of  I»]an( 
not  to  be  evicted,  even  though  they  did  not  pay  their  rent,  ooli 
tbe  landlord  was  prepared  to  give  tlirm  as  compensation   a  n 
euuivalrnt  to  spvpn  years*  rent  of  tlirir  holding. 

The   House    was    dumfounded,   and    It    soon   appcareil 
recent  as  bad  been  the  contact  of  honourable  members  with  tb( 
constituents,  and  overwhelming  as  bad  been  the  personal  sue 
of  tbe  Prime  Minister  with  the  electoral  body,  there  is  a  limi 
beyond  whirb  Liberals  who  respect  the  jmlilicnl  prinriplca        _ 
the  economic  truths  traditionally  instilled  into  them,  will  not  be 
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(IraggtKl  even  by  a  IcnJer  of  the  commanding  influence  and  the 
imperious  will  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  after- 
wanls  proved  bj  the  speech  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Measure  his  rare  arKumcntativc  talents,  at  once 
resigned,  and  it  was  expected  that  his  example  would  be  followed 
bv  other  members  of  the  Government,  But  community  of  oiTice 
silences  many  scruples,  and  it  was  left  for  the  most  part  to 
independent  Liberals,  like  Sir  John  Kam&dea  and  Mr.  C.  VV. 
Fitxwilliam,  to  protest  against  this  monstrous  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  property  have 
long  been  openly  questinned,  and  titis  sudilrn  abolition  of  com- 
pleted contracts  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  wlioso  conception  of  a 
Contract  is  that  it  should  afford  them  a  sufhclcnt  stand)>oiut  for 
deaouncin<r  it  as  soon  as  it  has  by  themselves  been  voluntarily 
concluded. 

Now  upon  what  grounds  was  a  Measure  of  this  amazing  com- 
plexion dffrndfd  ?  A  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  never  br  .il  .1  loss  for  arguments  of  some  sort  or  another  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  fur  this  proposal  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  rents  over  eleven  out  of  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Ireland  for  two  years,  excuses  of  prodigious  intrepidity  were 
advanced.  Practically,  liowever,  llicy  resolved  themselves  into 
two  pleas,  one  of  which  was  intended  tn  propitiate  a  certain 
order  of  minils,  while  the  other  was  devised  to  conciliate  the 
remainder.  Tlie  argument  mainly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Glnd- 
stonc,  and  accepted  by  the  Martjuis  of  Hartlngtou,  was  that 
Ireland  was,  as  the  Prime  Minister  put  tt,  *  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  Civil  \V.ir.'  The  argument  claefly  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Forster,  and  chiefly  emjdoywl  by  those  sjieakers  whom  the 
Government  coutd  induce  to  be  their  advocates,  was  that  evictions 
were  appallingly  on  the  increase,  and  that,  if  something  was 
not  done  to  stop  tbem.  thousands  of  families  would  he  thrown 
paupers  upon  the  world,  and  the  coming  winter  would  be 
marked  by  a  reign  of  wholesale  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Civil  War  Is  abhorrent  to  every  patriotic  nature,  but  there  » 
something  worse  even  than  Civil  War,  and  that  is  the  total 
dissolution  of  society  and  the  total  abrogation  of  law  thnmgh 
the  hesitation  of  the  Executive  to  protect  the  one  and  to  main- 
tain the  other.  But  with  what  face,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  could 
Mr.  (iladstone,  could  the  Government,  advance  the  argument 
that  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  order  to  avert  Civil  War  from 
Ireland,  when  it  Is  remembered  that,  only  a  week  or  two  pre- 
viously, they  had  boasted,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  they 
could  rely  '  on  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law  for  the  main- 
tenance 
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tenanct!  iif  j-.c-acp  and  iinlcr  '  in  that  rtmntrv  ?  U*|jat  wai  tlir 
meaning  of  that  language,  if  it  was  really  true  that  Irrlaud  nu 
'  within  a  measurable  distance  of  Civil  War '  ?  UnrortiiQaielT.  i 
the  (|uc8ti<in  can  easily  be  answered,  but  the  answer  not  ooIt 
abolishes  the  first  of  the  two  apoloicetic  pieaa  aUvanred  by 
Government  for  their  astonishing  llill.  but  leaves  us  no  oplioD 
but  to  conclude  that  it  was  advanced  in  a  moment  tif  ubliviuiu 
insincerity.  At  any  rate,  either  it  was  not  tnio.  as  affirmMl  lo 
the  Royal  Speech,  that  the  Ciovcmincnt  could  rely  on  the  jvd- 
VLsioDS  of  the  ordinary  law  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  isd 
order  in  Ireland  ;  or  it  could  nut  be  true  that  the  prnmiooi 
of  this  most  rxtraordlnarv  law  were  inspired  by  a  consrienUxxu 
conviction  that  p^nco.  and  t»rderrould  not  lie  mninlaine<l  willioni 
it.  A  more  inevitable  dilemma  could  nut  ho  cunsiructnl,  uxl 
Her  ]V[ajcsty's  Gorcrnment  stand  iuipulcd  upon  faoms  of  their 
own  growing. 

But  it  is  nut  merely  by  argument,  however  concltuive  mrI 
ovenvhrJming,  that  the  use   Mr.  Glndstone  sought  to  make,  oal 
did  make,  of  the  'civil  war'  plea,  can  be  cxposoJ  and  dispravtd 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  any  such  argument  would  be  em| 
by   the   Prime    Minister,    in    whose    brain    in   all    pmbi 
the   argument   had    not   yet   taken    shape,   tlie   President 
Council,  on  the  1  Ith  of  .lune,  divlarccl  that  the  Government  diil 
not   require   in   any    way    to    stmtn    the    existing     law*,    liut 
thoroughly  believed  they  would  he  able,  even  though  the  Peace 
Preservation    -A.ct    was   not   re-enacted,  to   maintain    complelr 
order  in   Ireland.      Anyone   may   be  excused   fur   being  uniUr 
to  surmise  what  ingt-riious  rxplanatinn  of  nny  particular  couiw , 
will  next  be  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstunc  ;  and  tlie  President  of 
Council  rauat  be  pardoned  for  disposing  beforehand  of  the 
racy  of  the  allegation!  of  his  Chief.     But  Air.  Porster  ought  tNJ 
have   been   more  cart-l'ul  than  to  discredit   them  after  thev  hadj 
l>een    made.      I'orgetful  of  the  wuids  so  familiar   to  cierv  I'Mj 
else    concerning    the   measurable    jirogress   of  Irelnnd    towanli 
civil  war,   .Mr.  For&ter  rashly  assertcfl,  in  the  despetation  ui 
debate,  that  '  no  member  of  the  Goveromeat  has  said  that 
brought  forward  this  Pill  because  we  could  not  keep  the  pnc 
of  the  country  without  it.*     \V^bo  shall  decide   when  doctor 
disagree?     Here  we  ha%"e  Mr.  Gladstone  urging  a  plea  which  ts 
absidutely  precluded  from  being  of   the  smallest  validilv  hr  tJw 
tenor  of  the  Queen's  .Speech,  which  tC  may  be  presumctl  Mi " 
Gladstone  himself  wrote ;  and  then  we  have  the  President  of 
Council  flatly  denying  before  the  event,  and  the  Chief 
for  Ireland  natly  denying  after  the  event,  the  existence-  of  tl 
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Itive  wbiclx  the  Prime  Minister  with  eijual  explicitnc^s  inain- 
eaincd  had  induced  tUc  Govcrameat  to  introduce  the  IJill,  and 

'  which  the  Maniuis  (if  Hartlngton  with  (-harnctcristic  cnndour 
coufcssed  was  the  only  rrason  he  could  adduce,  and  the  onlj 
apology  be  could  plead,  for  consenting  to  support  iL 

For  such  manilcst  and  fatal  contradictions  there  must  have 
been  some  very  potent  reason.  There  was.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment, on  meeting  Parliament,  been  more  anxious  tu  do  their 
duty  to  Ireland  than  to  humour  their  Irish  and  gratify  their 
Radical  supporters,  ihey  would,  instead  of  announeliig  that  tlicy 
did  not  intend  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  at  once  have  renewed  it.  They  were 
aware  that  its  renewal  was  sorely  needed,  and  that  In  allowing 

I  it  to  lapse  they  were  endangering  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 
If  any  one  considers  this  Is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against 
the  Cabinet,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  serious  charge,  we  will  summon 
one  of  its  own  members,  and  the  most  unwilling  witness  of  all, 
to  establish  its  correctness,  so  that  it  may  be  condemned  by 
one  of  its  own  mouthpieces.  Everybody  knows  how  anxious 
Mr.  Bright  is  to  palliate  Irish  disaffertion  and  Irish  lawlessness, 

I  and  to  attribute  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  military  forca  wc 
maintain   in  that  country*.      Speaking  at  iiirmingham  on  the 

.24th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Bright  made  the  following  inadvertent 
confession : 

'In  the  west  of  Ireland — in  the  provinco  of  Concaught — you  find 
tbcro  is  something  like  a  sooial  revolt.  Itenttt  are  rofuHcd  to  bo  paid 
even  by  tcoautt)  who  could  imy  them.  The  revolt  is  really  against 
'  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is  also  ugainst  the  tenants.  If  a  tenant  pays 
I  rent,  he  tiTomoR  under  the  ootid[iQmH.tion  of  his  brother  touauta ;  and 
if  a  tenant  be  cviotod  aud  a  farm  vaeftut,aud  some  other  fanner  onlors 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  farm,  his  peace  and  even  bis  life  are  in 
dangor.' 

Will  It  be  pretended,  after  testimony  at  cmcc  so  reluctant,  yet 
so  conclusive,  as  this,  that  the  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Bright 

'shortly  afterwards  became  a  racinber,  was  not  well  aware  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  the  ordinnry  law 
for  the  raaiutenance  of  pcai'e  in  Ireland?  Its  uieinbers  were 
deeply  and  nrutely  conscious  of  the  faet ;  and  the  fact  did  not 
alter  because  for  tlie  moment  they  affected  to  ignore  it.  Having 
from  party   motives  of  the  most  blameworthy  kind  abstained 

,from  asking  for  a  renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  they 

ifound  themselves  compelled  to  devise  some  other  means  of  pre- 
serving peace ;  and  their  device  was  the  proposal  that  the 
*  social   revolt'  s]>oken    of  by  iMr.  Bright  should    be  legalized, 

jthat  the  tenants  he  described  as  being  able  to  pay  rent  but 
ioi.  150.— iVo.  300.  i  g  refusing 
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rorusin;;  tn  |>ay  it,  should  nut  pny  rent ;  and  iliat  tlic  pcacr. 
even  the  Uvea,  of  fariiiera.  ]>atbetically  pnitrayed  by  him  as 
in  dangpr  if  tiiey  entered  upon  a  farm  from  which  *  ujil 
hnd  brcn  cvictfd,  should  I>c  protcctctl  ngninst  surli  peril 
tnliin^  cart'  thnl  tenants,  wbfthiT  they  paid  wnt  or  not, 
not  fvictc-d  »t  all.  This  niuustnms  Itill,  and  tUr  fKllar: 
ar-^umrMits  with  which  its  ndvocates  attcmplcil  to  buttress  u. 
were  the  natural  consequence  and  the  legitimate  penalty  of  a 
dereliction  of  duty  in  the  first  instance.  The  Government  6m 
atntaineU  from  renewing  the  Peace  PreservatioD  Act,  for  whiHi 
the  plea  tbut  Ireland  was  ^within  a  measurable  disranre  of  Civil 
War  '  would  li.'i)  e  been  a  cunchisive  defence  ;  and  then,  in  twr 
!ce()uence  of  this  calculated  act  of  abstention,  they  inlmiluctft 
their  Compensation  for  Ulsturbance  Hill,  to  which  the  plcatbit 
Ireland  wns  within  a  measurable  distance  of  Civil  War  wu 
utterly  irrelrvnnt,  and  fur  which,  bad  it  not  been  irrclevaal.it 
would  have  been  no  defence  at  all,  unless  it  bo  a  defence  of  a 
law  that  its  object  i»  to  t>rlbe  certain  people  to  keep  the  prace, 
by  permitting  them  to  steal  other  people's  property. 

Thus  the  first  nf  the  tM'o  pleas  advanced  by  the  Gorcnunnt 
in  extenuation  of  their  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  and 
the  plea  whteb  alone,  be  it  nevfr  forgotten.  Lord  Hartiag(*ni 
ronfessed  would  have  induced  him  to  vote  for  that  Memiarr. 
either  falls  to  the  ground,  or  turns  to  their  coiifuftion.  11 
Ireland  was  not  within  a  measurable  distance  of  ClvU  War,  then 
the  .Meaiture  could  not  be  justified  by  the  pretence  that  it  wu; 
and  if  In>tand  wns  within  a  measumble  distance  of  Civil  SVu, 
then  tlie  I'race  Preservation  Act  ought  to  have  been  renewed: 
nnd  it  was  not  acting  honestly  by  the  cimntrv  tn  nsinin;  it  in  tlte 
Speech  from  the  Throne  that  peace  and  order  in  that  coimtn' ' 
'COolfl  be  maintained  by  the  nrdinar\-  machinery  of  law. 

The  sec-diid  pli-:*,  it  will   be  remi'mbtretl,  w.-»s  that  there  wetf^ 
go<Kl  grounds  for  fi-;iring  that  Irish  landlords  would  aviiil  tbrsi- 
selves  uf  the  embarrassment  of  their  tenants  to  carry  out  pvictiuoi. 
on  a  merciless  scale,  and  that  to  allow  the  ordioaiy  law  to  tail 
its  course  would  be  to  iuillt^  upon  the  Irish  peaoantiy  int 
misery  nnd  distress. 

Again  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  allegation  is  totalli 
incTou&ifitent  with  the  declaration  uf  the  Chief  Secretary  bimvl 
wade  on  the  :iilst  of  May,  on  which  date  he  affirmed  that 
bad  no  proof  that  there  was  any  desire  on  tbe  part  of  the 
lords  of  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  the  presenc  dutraisnl 
condition  of  the  tenantrv  to  enfoix^e  their  rents.'  Still  tbii 
deduralion  might  |K>ssibIy  have  been  made  upon  insutBcKfil 
evidence :  .and  if  the  Government  had  at  a  later  m^^mrnt  p 
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cTuced  pvitlcnc-p  cnlculiitwl  to  ostablish  nn  opposite  conclusion, 
no  one  wouKl  think  of  setting  up  a  loose  utterance  against  exact 
testimonv-  Hut  how  stands  the  case?  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  lo  bring  forward  the  requisite  facts  in 
support  of  this  theorj- ;  and  the  result  was  a  triad  of  statistical 
blunders  uf  a  character  so  ludicrous,  that  it  seems  almost  like 
the  verv  irony  nf  Nemesis  thnt  they  should  have  been  committe<l 
hy  a  pnlitirlan  whnsc  ffpnius  for  dealing  with  figures  is  regarded 
by  his  supporters  as  almost  amounting  to  inspiration. 

A  great  impression  can  be  produce<l  bj  the  judicious  use  of 
statistics;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  doubtless  felt  that  be  would 
startle  the  country  and  melt  Parliament  when  he  pathetically 
declared  thnt,  unless  the  Bill  were  passed,  fifteen  thousand 
persons  would  in  the  course  of  the  year  Ih*  rendered  houseless 
and  homeless.  F<)rlunately  for  th«;  Irish  pi-asants,  though  most 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument,  the  prognostic 
turned  out,  upon  critiml  examination  of  the  figures  provided  by 
the  Government  themselvt^s,  absolute  moonshine.  Roughly 
speaking,  Munster  ami  Omnaught  were  the  two  provinces 
aiected  by  the  Bill,  jost  as  Lejiister  and  Ulster  were  practically 
4?xempted  from  its  operation ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  the  number  of  families  evicted  in  the  two  former, 
and  not  re-atlmitted,  M'as  exactly  215.  Kven  if  we  were  to 
double  these  figures,  it  would  produce  only  430  evicted  families  ; 
and,  prolific  as  ihc  Irish  peasantry  arc  known  to  be,  this  winild 
Iiartlly  represent  15,0(Kt  jx*opIe.  But,  accustomed  as  Mr.  (»lail- 
stonc  is  to  deal  with  what  we  mav  call  inanimate  statistics,  he 
forgets  that  vital  statistics  cannot  be  treated  by  the  mere  laws  of 
addition  and  multiplication.  Owing  to  causes  that  are  well 
known  to  anv  onir  actninintcd  with  Ireland,  the  number  of 
ericttoiis  in  the  first  hall  of  the  yt^ar  is  three  times  as  great  ns 
in  tbc  second  half;  so  thai  the  number  of  families  evicted  for 
the  year  would  be  at  the  outside  300.  The  number  of  persons 
therefore  rendered  houseless  and  homeless  would  be  nearer  ir)(*() 
than  15,000.  An  error  oi  so  gigantic  a  character  was  probably 
never  committed  by  so  eminent  a  pi-rsfm  liefore.  But  this  wn« 
hy  no  means  the  full  extent  of  the  statistical  blunders  fallen  into 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  while  justifying  the  legali;<cd  suspension 
of  the  payment  of  rent  over  half  of  Ireland  for  two  whole  years. 
Colonel  Tottenham,  the  Member  for  Leitrim,  had  maintained 
that  evictions  were  quite  us  nunienjus  in  the  districts  the 
Measure  did  not  pretend  to  touch,  as  over  the  area  which  was 
scheduled  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  allowe<l  that  if 
the  statement  was  true,  it  went  almost  to  the  root  of  the  Bill. 
But  it  was  true.     Nay,  it  fell  below  the  truth.     I>uring  the  year 
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fiMlte  Chief  SenlwTVHiMCtDbrcKtoioor.    Ur 
3300  ^■■^      Ifr  GlaAaar  caand  tWi*  finto,  aal 

■  *  MxriT  3500.'  Fofdmdi  MTFviteT  prodoml  m 
RlBn,^  I7  wUdi  br  imwiiiwwl  that  k  tnraed  OK 
fltet '  i«  |iotu.»iiig  jKuixj*  ■.iTCTs  alooe  in  tfae  West  Rhiia;  at 
Galwaj  ibete  weie  cBpiajcd  ihagEtfacr,  in  €3  c&srs,  429^) 
an  aT«r^^  ol'  70  noi  fa*>B9  meeeamMj  to  pniuci  the  _ 
as^iged  ta  serrinp  the  11  1  fiuiLMU  of  tlw  law.'  Tbr 
■talutJCB  wm  DOW  cunpfctt,  mad  fnnfij  geaenliiing  Eran 
ibem  the  Prime  Mtuulrr  thos  serioialv  oaododcd :  *  W«  ooo- 
innpUte  wiib  rrpo^oance,  whidi  sane  wttm  doc  to  sbarr.  tbr 
exi«teiK«  of  aimin  of  m^;«iXs  aod  reparats  ot*  CQDStaboUn  &c 
the  pvrpoM  of  ooadactiog  what  ought  to  be  pnurrnl  ujirntiaM.' 
It  sevnu  iacrediblc.  hot  it  is  ocTEXtbelcss  the  (Art,  tlui  tku 
*armv  of  agratA,'  aod  tb<w  *  iv^iorati  of  oooiUbalary,'  wkkik 
furiiUbcd  the  Prime  Minister  with  hii  aeconJ  and  Latt  ugaatM 
in  favmir  nf  the  Bill,   wetv  n(ithio<r   more  than  a  ponmMVk 

*  OMti)  iMdcn  wUl  doobtkM  oUvv*  thai  tb«rv  b  toi  •pnrcol  •lliavpmf 
bttmra  ItMBflgnraiiuwiUiiwBxinoafeirUnnktglierap.    lMllto<lt«mMir 

lia|^M«til,  noirml.  The  Urgef  flpmw— 731— rppmwmtUw  n—Wr«f  tWitta 
pinuiMu  trrttx);  tlio  Muller  ^vra— 21&— tbc  nuailcf  tf  ktmau  •^tmiOf 
irrictM,  ui>l  iitii  reinataledeiUiwbBeaiwi  tlu' r  Bftervmnb  f«U  iWirnBtwM 
wliiillt<  •!  u  («nUltw«  Qtidflr  lbs  pramtw  or  fc  tfao  ODtenUm  tlaA  tta^  vmU 
till  HI,  KiimlMtn  ftf  tonanta  In  ItbIiumI  &evw  drwai «  raffac  *^"''  **>*  oa^ 
Um<*  «r«  llirciitciicd  wlUt  eviftUtn  :  anil  Ihh  Iiut  atidonl;  mouHil  «p«Q  %omm» 
lMt<1t"t  Ut-f  (ilA.inlng  ib«ir  nnlr,  the  CaUn--t  of  SCr.  Glauttone  oaburffopaal 
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s-nest,  from  the  discovery  <>f  which  the  merest  tjro  in 
administrative  experience  wonUI  have  been  savcil  by  the  most 
ordinary  circumspection.  That  the  Government,  with  nil  the 
apparatus  of  official  inquiry  at  their  disposal,  should  have  been 
the  dupes  of  ic  nnd  S"Uf;l»t  to  make  Parliament  share  in  their 
ilclusion,  is  as  unintelligible  as  it  is  unpnrdonable.  There 
■exists  no  such  army  of  constabulary  in  Galtvay  as  was  conjured 
pp  by  the  exuberant  imaginatiou  of  the  Prime  Minister,  with 

e  assistance  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  Far  from  there  being 
290  men  to  emplov.  there  have  never  exjste«l  more  than  SoO; 
and  these  4290  sujipnsititious  indiridnaU  were  priiiluced  by 
multiplying'  the  850  by  the  number  of  pmcesses  they  had  been 
«nfraged  in  serving!  Never  a'mce  Bombastes  Furioso,  after 
instructing  his   body-f»uard   of  three  to  keep  marchin|^  round 

d   round   the  stage  and  the  side-scenes,  go  as  to  impress  tUe 

emy  with  a  sense  of  their  numbers,  finally  bade  them  '  liegone, 
rave  army,  and  dcni't  kirk  nj)  a  row!'  has  so  p^rotesque  an 
attempt  been  resorted  to,  to  make  a  companitively  small  force 
do  duty  for  one  of  imposing  niafrnitude,  \Ye  can  only  express 
the  e/Tect  prmluce*!  upon  us  by  borrowing  Mr,  Gladstnne's 
enerjfetic  lnii|euage,  and  confessing  that  '  %ve  contemplate  with 
repugnance  which  some  seem  not  to  share '  this  attempt  to  dc- 
i'cnd  an  indefensible  Measure  with  statistics  absolutely  spurious. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  disheartening  if  a  Bill  so 
mischievously  c«nceive<I  and  so  blunderingly  advocated  had 
received  tlic  sanction  of  the  British  Legislature;  and  no  one 
can  feel  surprised  that  the  majority  by  which  it  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Comnuins  should  have  been  composed  of  Home 
Rulers,  or  that,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  even  if  every  Conservative 
r  had  absented  himself  from  the  division.     But  though  the 

easure  has  been  stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  though  its  authors  have  not  prr^sumed  to  protest 
against  its  rejection,  its  evils  have  not  tlied  with  it,  but  will  be 
perpetuatetl  in  IrelantI  long  beyond  the  period  of  two  years 
during  which  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  operate.  The 
tenants  of  Ireland  can  now  always  plead  that  the  cry  raised  by 
Mr.  Pamell,  'Keep  a  grip  of  your  homesteads  I*  has  received 
the  sanction  of  one  Party  in  the  State.  At  one  of  the  various 
Meetings  promotetl  by  the  Lan<l  League  during  the  present 
autumn,  a  black  flag  was  cxbibitrd,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
inscTilN^d  ihe  words,  ■  Hold  the  Harvest!'  and  on  the  other  the 
wortls,  '  Share  the  Pills."  The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Govern- 
ment they  sup|Kirt  have  not  yet  told  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
'share  the  pills,'  but  they  have  greatly  assisted  them  in  doing 

so 
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90  bjr  not  askinj;  for  a  renewal  <if  tlic  Pcocv  Prfserrattua  Act ; 
mill  tJtrrc  (oulil  scarcely  he.  :i  mure  tliroct  encourageincmt  la 
litem  to  '  liuld  the  biirvesl,*  xvLicli  iuean«  to  bold  it  wtttioot 
p^iyiDg  rent,  than  to  lell  tbem  that  ibi.7  sball  rcccivr  seven  yma 
cvmpcn&atiun  in  case  tbcy  nrc  evlulctl  lur  thrir  disbonett 
tenacity.  It  is  tbe  va};ucst  rerbiagr,  tike  Mr.  Glodstooc's 
'  ifASuiiablr;  oltpruativc,'  to  siiy  tbat  ibu  t(-ua»t.  wiiuld  baVD  in 
prove  ihni  be  could  not  pajr  bi»  rent,  li  i&  generally  luppuacd 
to  be  a  diflicutt  tiling  to  prove  a  nrgniivo;  but  tliU  paj'timlmr 
ncgntive  would  bi-  jjruved  wilb  tbf  greattst  ease  hy  ttu  Irbb 
tcnaotf  witb  tlic  u»sistaucc  of  nei^bbours  wbose  lestimoay 
would  be  dibitcd  by  tbe  feeling  tbat  *  one  good  turn  deMinroa 
another.'  But  even  la  those  aina  in  trbicb  the  tenant  coutd 
really  not  pay  his  rent,  is  it  sopcdluous  to  enquire  the  cnnse  of 
bis  inability?  Tbe  'act  of  God'  is  a  :>olcmn  pbruM*;  but  it  losrs 
something  of  its  sacredncss  when  cxnininiiLion  sbtms  it  to  br 
onlv  a  convenient  substitute  lur  the  recklessiiPJis  of  man.  Tbr 
Lnnd  Act  of  lt<70  so  great]}-  fortified  tbe  |>i)»iti(m  of  Irlj^ 
tenants,  that  it  increased  their  power  of  borrowing;  uioa«y  aod 
obtaining  credit.  Of  this  |)owcr  they  have  Inrgcly  kvmiM 
tbcmsclrca.  Gut  neither  tbe  banker,  tbe  usurious  money- 
lender, niir  the  Knt.ill  trndesm.in,  hns  pnrtctl  ivilh  bis  ripht  ti> 
recover  any  sums  that  may  be  doe  to  biin,  nor  bavc  the  Libvnd 
Tarty  yet  proposed  to  deprive  tbem  of  this  right.  It  £s  uoIy 
tlie  landlord  tliat  is  not  Ut  be  paid,  the  man  «bo  has  ^iven  ibe 
longest  credit  on  the  easiest  terms.  This  ii  tbe  view  thai 
strongly  commands  itself  to  the  Irish  peasant,  tvbo  thereby  not 
iMiIy  gets  rid  of  a  debt,  but  bo|>es  too  in  time  to  get  rid  ol  tbr 
creditor;  and  this  is  the  view  nhicb  tbe  present  Governinvat 
have  thought  it'  right  to  countenance.  They  hnve  debauched 
the  consciences  of  the  Irish  people  by  tbcir  legislative  levity, 
and  have  distinctly  enc»um^;e<l  thctn  to  look  ioni'ord  to  the 
dar  uhcn  reuLs  will  cease  altiigethcr. 

l)ad  and  vicious  as  was  their  ComjMmsntion  fur  Disturbance 
Bill,  it  was  regarded  by  the  persons  for  whose  allevtatiua  it 
was  designed  as  valuable  only  because  it  contained  a  ptincipk 
that  might  nrcive  universal  application.  Kelerring  to  certain 
argujiients  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  *  Nation  '  ob&ervcd  : 

*  Tbo  &ct  ia  tlicy  cover  the  whole  croand  of  tbe  Iri«b  demuid  in  A* 
DQldtfir  of  land  law  nifurtu,  aiiil  would  jn£tify  nut  merely  the  nrretcbed 
little  Bill  in  behalf  of  whirh  they  ore  made,  Lnt  a  mcASon  lu  sweep- 
ing as  any  tbat  baa  been  rccoiiimt>ii<le'l  by  Mr.  Farnell  or  \lx.  Davitt 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  ntllcuioutt  to  Lhtuk  that  such  wuigbty  argnnwau 
W  wora  need  by  Mr.  Gta<l8tt>uo,  &boidd  bo  nrgtxl  io  support  of  »  pro- 
jwsal  which,  even  wiihiu  tbe  restricted  limits  of  tiinc  uiJ  are*  !n  vmch 

it 
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it  is  to  operate,  will  probably  be  of  no  practical  good  whatever.  The 
land  Bill,  however,  gives  expression  to  a  principle  which  all  tenant- 
right  advocates  look  upon  as  a  vital  ono.  and  no  doubt  it  is  for  this 
'vexy  reason  that  tho  kndlords  have  worked  themsclTes  into  snch  a 
rage  in  its  regard.* 

Nothing  could  be  truer.  Bj  persons  who  respect  property, 
whether  in  land  or  any  other  commodity,  the  Bill  has  been 
regarded  as  deplorable,  because  it  proposed  to  sap  the  institu- 
tion of  property ;  while  by  persons  who  viewed  the  matter 
differently  it  was  regarded  as  a  *  wretched  little  Bill,'  because  it 
was  not  applied  with  sufficient  vigour  and  it  did  not  propose, 
as  far  as  landlords  are  concerned,  to  abolish  property  altogether. 
The  Bill  thoroughly  alarmed  those  who  were  to  be  plundered, 
yet  would  in  no  degree  have  satisfied  those  to  whom  the  plunder 
was  to  be  given.  The  Government  first  exposed  themselves  to 
moral  condemnation  for  their  utter  sacrifice  of  principle  to  ex- 
pediency, and  then  provoked  contemptuous  pity  by  their  failure 
to  substitute  for  principle  anything  which  those  persons  for 
whom  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  are  willing  to  recognize  as 
expedient. 

Everybody  who  is  familiar  with  Ireland  is  aware  that  the  two 
things  that  country  mainly  requires  in  order  to  be  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  progressive,  are  respect  for  law,  and  the  introduction 
of  capital.  The  Government  have,  as  we  have  seen,  effectually 
prevented  the  growth  of  the  first  for  some  time  to  come ;  and 
certain  facts  mentioned  by  Lord  Cairns,  in  his  masterly  speech 
upon  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  conclusively  prove  that  the  Government  have  been  equally 
successful  in  preventing  the  second.  We  make  no  apology  for 
reproducing  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  noble  lord,  without 
either  addition  or  diminution.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Freshfield,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  England : 

'  I  have  to-day  hod  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  inconvenienco 
arising  from  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the 
result  has  been  foreseen  by  tho  Government,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
must  operate  most  prejudicially  in  business.  In  consequence  of  a 
death  a  mortgage  for  a  very  considerable  sum— nearly  100,000/.— on 
Linds  in  Ireland  not  in  the  counties  operated  on  by  the  Bill  has  been 
called  in.  The  mortgagor  must  re-borrow  to  pay  off  the  original 
mortgage.  I  made  an  application  to  a  well-known  and  first-class 
insurance  office  to  advance  the  money  wanted.  The  office  replies 
that  it  objects  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
concession  to  agitators,  conoiders  great  damage  is  being  done  to 
securities  by  the  mere  proposal.  The  manager,  who  sends  me  this 
information  by  telegram,  iiitimates  to  me  that  his  Board  will  in  all 
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probability  not  entertain  the  proposal,  whicb,  but  for  thia  Bill,  w(w< 
baru  bocn  cunsidured  a  tirst-claKH  wciirity.' 

Mr.  Hussi'jr  is  one  of  ihe  largest  land  agents  in   Irfland  ; 
this  is  his  testimouy  as  to  the  effect  certain  lo  be  prmlucMi 
the  polic^y  of  tbc  Government : 

'  I  receive  rmt<i  frriiu  about  OIUU  lenonts,  paying  abont  90,(^^^ 
u-ycu*.  ID  the  dlBtricta  to  bo  scbcduled  under  Mr.  Forster's  L^a/ 
Bdl,  anil  in  ray  opinion  if  it  booomoA  lav  demanding  rent  will  b«i 
nsoloss  funiiultty,  uikI  tauJowners  will  probably  W  met  by  a  gunwtj 
oombioatiou  to  demand  compenaition,  nhicb  tlicy  will  vbully  bo  n- 
uble  to  moot;  no  rents  will  bo  paid,  and  cix-JiUirH,  as  In  ld-16  uA 
1847,  will  coll  in  tbcir  nionoj  and  force  sales  wilb  unusual  npidilj, 
and,  in  fact,  all  pro|fortic5  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  coufiacatcd. 
In  illuatratiou  of  thiH  I  wIkIi  io  mention  tliat  a  friend  of  niiuu  bad 
agreed  to  Iwrrosr  OOOOA  on  a  rental  of  2000^  a-ycax  fruo  of  ohargea  aaS 
Landed  I'^Ntatca  Conrt  title ;  the  deeds  wore  draRL-d ;  but  tho  moneBl 
Ur.  Fuisu-r'd  Bill  was  annoimced,  the  lender's  solicitor  said  lie  vovM 
break  nfl*  and  wonld  uot  lend  Is.  on  an  eelate  afloclod  by  Hr.  Forslor's 
Bill,  no  matter  hov  largo  the  margin  was;  and  I  have  heard  ti 
eintilar  coses/ 

Finally,  wc  have  in  the  foltowinf^  words  the  opinioD  of  one  of  i 
the  leading  Assurance  Companies  in  Dnblia  : 

'I  have  uovor  men  auyibiiig  in  my  time  of  oijual  importaooQorj 
danger  with  this  Bill.  Even  the  mere  alteiapt  to  introdno*  it,' 
whether  it  pass  or  not,  is  of  serious  importance,  and  ahows  to  what 
length  tliej  are  pnvjNired  to  go.  For  myself  I  am  disgnstod  berciod 
measnte.  You  know  liow  I  hare  struggled  to  like  everything  Irisli 
and  to  Me  all  that  is  good  in  tlie  conntry.  Now  I  feul  quite  diJi- 
heartened.  We  thought  the  Land  Act,  1870,  went  quite  Cu-  imnof^. 
Wo  rooogniEod  in  that  Bill  that  tliu  tumllnril  might  liuve  a  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  land  as  a  commodity  and  with  tbu  toiuuita.  Bnt 
wo  thoagbt  it  made  tho  rents  absolutely  secure.  Tht&  Bill  will  make 
them  absolutely  insecure.  Kini^o  1870  I  Huppoee  I  have  lent  to  ny 
own  bund  sconclhing  like  a  million  and  a  qnarter  in  Irolond.  Bol 
I  hare  closed  my  doors,  and  I  have  rvfuMnl  to  carry  out  twu  loaiM 
already  agreed  to  wbuu  same  want  of  promptitude  un  the  borromj^a 
part  (u  completing  title)  gave  mo  the  excuse  I  am  aick  of  tbetr 
eternal  logialation,  and  wish  I  was  out  of  it  I  am  determiuHl  to 
disoountge  all  Irish  loiui  butiinuBS  in  futaru  from  tho  conatont  wrrf 
end  strain  as  to  what  tho  Gorcmment  may  do.* 

Had  it  been  the  solo  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagties  to  in&ict  upon  Ireland  tbc  utmost  amount  of  donugr 
in   their   power,    they   could   not    have   adopted  a  course    brttcri 
calcuUted  to  attain  that  result  than  the  one  thcjr  have  pnr.^uol. ' 
It  is  no  cxa^rernttnn   to  say  that   thr^'  bare  rulanlcd   the   tmr 
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pmgjess  of  the  country  in  material  civjlizatioa  and  social  virtue 
fur  sfiVfral  ypars,  since  another  generation  must  grow  up  l»!fc»n> 
the  pernicious  cfTitct  of  their  proposed  legislation  Is  eradicatc<J. 
In  all  probjibility  it  will  produce  vet  more  enduring  ronsc- 
ipiences,  and  the  disease  of  disorder,  dishonesty,  and  sedition, 
may  well  have  been  established  in  Ireland  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

During  a  debate  upon  Irish  Aflairs  which  was  held  with 
some  irregularity  towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Bright  vainly  seized  the  occasion  to  try  to  wheetlle  tlie 
Hoint!  Hulers  into  reposinj;  confidence  in  the  'Great  Liberal 
Party/  some  most  welcome  plain-speaking  wits  indulged  in  by 
several  Irish  reprt;Hentatives.  Mr.  Hright  was  roughly  told  that 
he  had  never  voted  for  any  measure  wliirli  the  Irish  people 
really  valued.  Mr.  M'Carthy  declared  that  'the  Irish  Meiuben* 
had  never  tliought  the  Compensation  for  nisturhiuic*  Hill 
adequate  or  eonijilete.  They  were  In  the  main  glad  to  support 
it  because  it  was  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  claims  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  such  a 
measure  as  would  have  been  passed  by  an  Irish  JLcgtslaturc. 
liul  they  were  glad  to  recogiii/e  it  as  an  instalment.'  Mr. 
nillon  took  occiisiun  to  observe  that  '  fur  his  own  part  it  was 
nut  unlikely  that  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  if  he  found  the 
notion  acceptable,  he  would  endeavour  to  organize  rifle  clubs, 
to  arm  the  Irish  people,  and  teach  them  how  to  shoot.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill* — as  the 
honourable  gentleman  with  naive  appropriateness  called  the 
Measure — *  was  a  measure  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  Irish  jicople  at  the  present  crisis.'  Mr.  .Sullivan 
ivound  up  the  discussion  by  declaring  his  conviction  *  that  it 
would  require  all  the  labours  of  a  legislative  body,  if  they  sat 
cyery  month  in  the  year  for  twenty  years,  to  satisfy  the  real 
wants  of  Ireland.  Society  in  that  country  watiteil  reurgauiziog 
from  its  very  foundations.' 

Vet  in  the  face  of  these  declarations,  which  are  of  a  mild  com- 
plexion in  comparison  with  those  made  at  every  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Land  League,  but  with  wlucli  we  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  encumber  our  pages,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  volunteered  the  observation  that  if  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled, in  the  course  of  the  winter^  to  ask  Parliament  to  pass  anew 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  he  should  accompany  that  applica- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  did  be  find  such  to  be 
necessary,  that  would  save  him  fitiin  having  tu  support  Irish 
landlords  in  perpetrating  iiijuslice.  There  is  an  old  saving, 
'  Dolus  latet  in  generalibus;     and  Mr.  Forster,  while  refusing 
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(u  nitlulraw  bis  words,  strove  to  slielter  LimsHf  bcbJnd  lli 
nmbii;uitv-  Ilut  Mr.  nillon  inmlo  linste  to  shoft'  him  tlinl  th 
Has  iiotliing  ninbiguoua  in  tbein  for  llir>  IrUb  lenantr aud  clincl 
ibc*  mischievous  promise  of  tbe  Cbief  Secretary*,  hy  iifl'mii  ^m^ 
tliat  it  bcid  out  a  premium  to  tenants  to  witbhold  rcntj  oxHcrz/j^ 
resist  eviction,  and  that  the  Irish  pcasantrv,  if  tbcy  ore 
will  a^uil  themselves  of  the  «ippartunilv.  Poor  Mr.  Ft 
This  'most  ankinrlRSt  cut  of  all,*  ilnalt  hy  the  p^^sons  he 
striven  to  propitiate,  was  the  crowning  reward  for  his  %axTtSrv 
of  cvcrr  principle  of  political  oconomj*,  and  every  system  nf 
vocial  organization,  upon  which  Liberalism  bad  prided  itsHf 
sin(:«  Lil)eralism  first  l>r<Tnn.  Is  it  wonderful  (hat  the  «iU 
rofen-nne  tn  lie  found  to  Ireland  in  the  Spp«:h  annnnncin^  thf 
priirtigation  of  Parliament,  was  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
iL  bountiful  harvest  would  tonfcr  happiness  on  that  rouatrr'' 
The  wish  may  be  devoutly  echoed  by  us  all.  Uut  the  most 
prwligal  i'nvours  of  Hcnvnn  will  fail  to  compensate  n  peopir  fwi 
th('  contempt  of  the  first  jirineijdes  tif  hnnestv  and  ri^ht  dnaliofiJ 
nr  to  remedv  the  e\  lis  produced  by  a  Ciovernment  whose  mUft  i 
occupation  is  the  eucuura^emcnt  of  agrarian  turbuleucr  and 
boun<llcss  indulffeuce  to  political  sedition. 

The    murder   of    Lonl    Moimtmorres,   a   landlonl    of   fcailty , 
income,  resident  on  his  estate,  temjK-raie  in  alt  bis  denliDip 
and  ecimmitting  no  sin  n^ainsl  bi-t  tenants  beyond  the  ilemaixl,^ 
after  ftiur  years  of  forbcamnee,  of  the  rents  they  had   rn^apn!' 
to  pay  him,   and  without  which   it   was  impossible   for  him  t«i 
keep  his  own   enfrapemcnts,  is  perhaps  the  most  srnsatioDsl  of 
the  crimes  lliat  have  flowed,   like  water  from   its   source, 
the  legiiilalivi.-  pusilhininiitv,  imd  the  rhetorical  rashness  of  fit 
Alajesty's  Govcninient.       l)ut    it    is  merely    one  of   a   host 
offences  against  society,  which   ignorant  Irish  peasants  are 
]>ctrating   with    the    encouragement    of    eiperiencwl    Kofflislcj 
I?tate>men. 

The  close  of  the  Session  was  marked  by  an  occurrence, 
ceriiing  which  we  would  fain  5av  as  little  as  jiossiblr,  bnt  wliirh 
cannot  he  passed  over  ullogetbcr  in   silence.      When  the   Hot 
of  Lords,   after   adducing   reasons  that  had    cunrincn) 
human  being  open  to  conviction,  had  thrown  out  the  Comi 
sation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  two  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  fr 
their   places  in   tbe   House  of  Commons,  threatened   that 
with  extinction.     The  Marquis  of  iliirtingtou,  in  L-on^Mit 
of  the  indisjHisttion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  leading  the  ilotil 
of  Commons,  and  beard  these  revolutionary  words.     Tlie  nnbl 
lonl   sot  silent — we  con   only  hope,  because  abashed — wbil 
two  of  his  oolleiigue:t  an<t  subordinates  denounced  *  the  |»rii 
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ciplc  of  hereditary  legislators,'  as  Mr.  Forstcr  described  it, 
witlinut  which  the  hpir-prcsuinpti%*c  to  the  Htnise  of  Cnvt-ndisli, 
il  may  safely  lie  artirmed,  wouid  Iiave  ii-inained  mikuowii  t« 
i&mc.  We  will  s.iy  no  irioie  i  but  such  ineideiits  are  ntnung 
tlio  tbiiigs  Uiat  outrage  the  understanding,  aud  revult  the 
con  science. 

That  they  legislate  more  generously  than  their  rivals  for  the 
nreds  of  the  nnllon,  is  an  aneient  claim  of  the  Liberal  Party; 
and  if  MiMsures  which,  sensatinnnl  in  their  origin,  seem  for  a 
time  to  confer  a  boon  (m  some  jiartieular  section  uf  the  com- 
munity, but  end  by  inflicting  general  disappointment,  could  be 
aceepteil  as  a  sati£Xactory  establishment  of  that  arrogant  pretence, 
tiieii,  indeed,  it  would  have  to  l)e  granted  that  the  Liberal  Party 
arc  not  only  grandiose,  but  gn-at,  not  only  ns'.ciitatious,  but 
bem-ficent,  legislators.  The  (.'oinpcitsjLtinii  for  Dlsiuilmnce  Hill 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  saiii)ite  of  the  Libetal  runneptiou  of  real 
grandeur  and  I'cal  uscfuluesa  in  the  region  of  legislation.  But 
Foreign  Policy  has  iihvays  bwn  the  opprobrium  ol  the  Liberal 
Party,  a  fact  only  made  more  patent  by  the  desperate  ellbrta 
of  Sir.  (iladiitone  t4i  represent  Canning,  and  the  enually 
amusing  enUeavours  of  mim>r  political  pcr:uioage»  to  picture 
Palmer^toa,  a«  a  LiL>eral.  It  in  matter,  moreover,  of  common 
notoriety,  that  the  main  neight  of  the  assault  made  upou  the 
Cabinet  of  I^»rt!  Be  aeon  sfi  fid  was  dirt-cled  against  its  manage- 
ment of  our  Foreign  Rrlations.  It  helioves  us,  therefore,  to  add 
to  the  inrestigHtiuii  how,  wlien  trausuiutt;d  from  irresponsible 
critics  iutu  rebpnn^ible  statesmen,  they  executed  their  task  at 
home,  the  enquirv  how,  when  subjected  to  the  same  instructive 
change,  they  conductc<l  the  nliairs  of  England  abroad. 

lu  nu  ag(;  when  viu  might  almost  say  tlial  political  births  are 
'  but  a.  sleep  and  u  furgettiug,'  the  most  stujiendous  (aull*  of 
statecraft  c{Utckly  pass  iuto  oblivion;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
present  Ministry,  it  would  be  strictly  true  to  alhrm,  in  respect 
of  their  blunders,  that  one  nail  has  driven  out  another.  But 
we  cannot  nflord  to  let  the  first  performance  of  the  I*rime 
\lintster  on  his  assujning  oBiee  lade  from  public  memory. 
Unless  it  be  borne  in  mind,  neither  events  that  have  since 
occurred,  nor  events  that  are  now  In  preparation,  can  be 
mlequatcly  appreciated.  The  Letter  of  Apology,  penned  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Count  Karolyi,  was  the  most  ignominious 
document  that  ever  left  the  hand  of  an  English  Minister.  Hut 
the  Apology  was  inevitable  if  Mr.  (iliicUtone  mas  to  become 
Prime  Minister;  and,  just  as  there  was  nn  price  the  Liberal 
Party  had  not  been  prepared  to  pay  in  order  to  turn  Lord 
Beaconsiield  out  of  oflicc,  so  there  was  no  price  they  wi-re  not 
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pfwpami  to  par,  and  do  humiliation  to  whlcli  Agj  wm  not 
a]n»dr  inured,  in  order  to  get  Mi.  GlaJrtooc  into  it.  Were 
it  pouiUe  to  disiociate  FngJaml  bom  its  Prime  MinisterT  tibe 
incident  woaM  bare  been  a  matter  for  the  Liberal  Partr  to 
arrange  amon;^  themselres.  Unhappilr  a  ERat  and  pnwd 
crmntrr  was  inrolred  in  its  i^oininT.  Sir  Waher  Raieig:ti 
laid  bis  cloak  in  the  mire  when  bis  Sorerei^  willed  to  step 
into  her  palace.  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  bis  ooontiT — mi^t  wp 
n*A  almost  sar  bis  Sorereign? — in  the  mire,  when  he  himself 
stepped  into  the  Treasnrr. 

Trnljr  this  was  a  prettr  beginning,  and  the  seqnel  has  been 
worthy  of  the  oreitnre.  To  corer  the  Emperor  of  Austria  with 
compliments,  after  loading  him  with  insolts,  doubtless  sufBced 
to  rnider  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Goremment  of  A  ienns 
pjssible,  and  ostensiblr  not  anfriendlr.  Bnt  words  qwken  bj 
a  man  when  '  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  respon- 
hibility'  are  nsnallj  remembered  br  persons  who  desire  to  haTe 
a  cine  to  his  real  chaiacter  and  bis  essential  opinions.  In  riito 
Veritas  is  still  a  shrewd  proverb ;  and  when,  in  the  intoxication 
of  his  Midlothian  campaign,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  no 
itingle  spot  could  be  found  on  which  a  person  could  lav  his 
finger  and  say  '  Here  Austria  did  a  good  deed,*  he  mar  bavr 
betrn  saying  what  was  as  inaccurate  as  it  was  impolitic,  bnt  hf 
was  disclosing  the  light  that  was  in  him  far  more  efiectDally 
than  when  coining  fulsome  assurances  of  bis  admiration  and 
sympathy  for  a  Monarch  whose  reign  of  unostentatious  and  self- 
sacrificing  usefulness  is  a  shining  contrast  to  the  selfishness  of 
agitators  and  the  tergiversation  of  tribunes. 

Thtr  Foreign  Policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Europe,  as  far  as  it 
can  bo  defined,  aims — or  aimed  till  he  began,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Church,  to  be  enlightened  by  fear — at  the  revival  of  so 
much  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  would  have  called  into 
existence  a  large  Bulgaria,  in  which  not  Eastern  Roumelia  alone, 
but  a  goodly  part  of  Albania,  would  have  been  absorbed.  This 
is  not  to  be  effected  without  either  the  consent  or  the  compul- 
sion of  Austria ;  and  the  celebrated  exclamation,  *  Hands  off!  * 
signified  that  Austria  was  to  be  compelled  by  England,  and  by 
such  sympathy  and  assistance  as  England  could  secure  in  other 
quarters,  to  observe  an  absolutely  neutral  and  passive  attitude; 
while  Bulgarian  agitation,  fostered  by  Russian  intrigue,  and 
tolerated  by  Turkish  forbearance,  was  to  have  full  and  unfettered 

play. 

Now,  anything  more  ignorant  or  stupid  than  such  a  project 
was  never  hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  most  inexperienced 
enthusiast,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  in 
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office  for  twenty-four  hours  without  discovering  that  his  inge- 
aniDus  pm^rnnimr  wfis  untlcrstonil,  and  would  not  be  tolerated, 
liT  Aastria,  and  that-,  thanks  to  its  intimate  understanding  with 
<;ennanjr,  Austria  was  strung  enough  not  only  to  forbid,  but  to 
prevent,  its  execution.  The  first  thing-,  therefore,  that  happened 
to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  ihr  Liberal  Party  on  installing  them- 
selves In  oflTire,  was  a  jiatent  and  s<*vprp  check. 

Forcwl,  after  apologizing  to  Austria  for  insensate  lan^age, 
to  defer  to  Austria's  policy,  in  other  words  to  hecoiiic  a  passive 
accomplice  in  Austria's  evil  deeds,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order 
in  some  ilc^ee  to  co\'cr  bis  defeat,  suddenly  constitute*!  himself 
llie  <-hauipi[}n  of  the  Treaty  of  Iterlin.  Hut  he  look  care  to  Im 
select  and  partial  in  Ins  chani]iioiisliip.  Several  of  llit*  clauses 
of  that  Instrument  still  remained  unexecuted  ;  but  the  KngUsh 
Cabinet  picked  out  two  for  its  special  countenance.  One  was 
die  Article  relating  to  the  Montt-ncgrin,  the  other  the  Article 
referring  to  the  Cireek,  Boundary  ;  and  it  gave  preference  to 
these  because  they  bore  heavily  against  'I'urkey,  whilst  tho  other 
unexecuted  Clauses  had  been  devi.sed  in  her  favour. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  reproach  the  English  Cabinet  with 
seeking  to  carry  out  ilie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  whatever  we  may  be 
forced  to  think  of  the  change  of  front  such  a  course  necessitated, 
or  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  motives  that  dic- 
tated It.  A  Government  ostensibly  insisting  that  a  recently 
ratiticd  Treaty  shall  not  remain  null  and  void,  is  acting  so 
obviously  within  its  rights  that  its  demands  necessarily  disarm 
criticism.  All  that  remains  is  to  examine  the  means  it  employs 
for  the  attainment  of  its  end,  and  whether  it  has  acted  with 
wisdom,  palieuce,  and  success,  or  whether  precipitation  and 
mistaken  metliods  have  nut  conducted  it  to  failure. 

The  constant  contention  of  Mr.  (iiladstone — and  really  it  is 
only  with  Mr.  (iladstonc  that  wc  need  concern  ourselves,  since 
his  colleagues,  and  indeed  all  Liberals  who  support  his  Govern- 
ment, are  hut  pair  and  uninteresting  copies  of  the  remarkable 
original — the  constant  contention  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  in 
active  opposition  during  the  (iovernmcnt  of  Lord  Ueaconsficld, 
was  that  Turkey  could  be  compelled,  without  war,  to  do  anj'- 
thing  she  was  ordered  to  do,  whether  in  the  surrender  of  tcrri- 
Xwcy  or  in  the  reform  of  her  ailintnistraliim,  il  England  would 
<»nly  liring  about  unanimous  moral  and  tllplomatic  action  on 
th<-  part  of  Kurope;  and  that  this  unanimous,  moral,  and  diplo- 
matic action  was  to  be  secured  by  any  English  Statesman  who 
chose  to  set  himself  the  task.  In  brief  hinguage,  his  solution, 
and  his  pcaceabh-  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  in  all  its 
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branches,  was  the  Moral  Coercion  of  Turkey  by  the  European 
Concert. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  that  there  is  no  folly  he  can 
formulate,  by  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  abide,  and  which, 
give  him  the  opportunity,  he  will  not  labour  to  enforce.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that,  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  Montenegrin  Question  and  the  Greek  Question  were  allowed 
to  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
direct  compulsion  or  menace  was  applied  to  the  Porte  to  induce 
it  to  bring  them  to  a  settlement.  The  advent  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment was  quickly  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  long- 
sufTcring  methods  of  diplomacy ;  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Conference  of  Berlin  was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  esta- 
blishing the  European  Concert.  More  practical  persons  would 
have  perceived  that,  if  a  Congress  of  Berlin  had  not  established 
a  European  Concert,  a  Conference  of  Berlin  was  jnst  as  little 
likely  to  establish  it.  What  the  Conference  of  Berlin  did  was  to 
create  fresh  difficulties  for  Turkey,  for  Greece,  and  foi  Europe, 
by  taking  from  the  first,  and  assigning  to  the  second,  far  more 
territory  than  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  its  most  grnerous  mood, 
had  cither  proposed  or  indicated.  What  the  Conference  of 
Berlin  also  did,  was  to  enable  France  to  retire  from  the  place  of 
first  patron  of  Greece,  rashly  assumed  by  her  at  the  Congress, 
and,  thanks  to  the  incautious  eagerness  of  the  English  Prime 
Minister,  to  transfer  that  dangerous  honour  to  this  country. 

For  the  moment  we  may  turn  our  eyes  from  Greece,  for  thf 
territory  bestowed  upon  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  by  the  (Jon- 
ference  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  European 
Concert,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governments  that  talk  less  and 
think  more  than  our  own,  was  first  applied,  and,  at  the  hour 
we  write,  is  still  being  applied,  to  the  arrangement  not  so  much 
of  the  Greek  as  of  the  Montenegrin  Boundary. 

Having,  then,  as  they  imagined,  established  the  European 
Concert,  the  English  Cabinet  proceeded  to  give  an  ocular  proof 
of  its  existence  by  projecting  a  Naval  Demonstration.  This 
was  hardly  in  the  original  bond ;  their  first  contention  having 
been  that  concerted  European  action  in  the  shape  of  Joint  Notes, 
Collective  Notes,  and  Identic  Notes,  would  suffice  to  conrince 
Turkey  of  the  error  of  its  ways.  For  a  time  these  interesting 
documents  followed  fast  upon  one  another.  But  Turkey  appa- 
rently remained  unmoved.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
intricate  negociatlons  concerning  the  precise  territory  and  the 
precise  places  to  be  transferred  to  Montenegro.     A  number  of 
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nltcmatire  proposals  were  ailvanm]  without  a  definite  ngree- 
ineiit  licing  arrived  at;  nnd  nt  Icntrth  Mr^  Ciiadstone,  ln:«in^ 
patience,  and  having  pxliaustcnl  Kiirupenn  pens  und  ink,  siijp^'^tctl 
the  assembling  of  Kuropean  ironclads. 

Once  more,  as  at  the  Conference  of  iicrlin.  ibo  Powers,  after 
raising  some  few  technical  difiicolties,  consented  to  oblige  him, 
and,  b_v  the  middle  of  September,  the  Allied  European  Squadron, 
containing  Knglish,  Frennh,  (terman,  Austrinn,  Russian,  and 
Italian  wnr-vcssels,  was  assembled  at  Gravi>sn,  and  pl.irrd  under 
the  titular  command  of  the  tinglish  V"ice-A<Imiral  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Sej'moDr.  The  advocates  of  the  European  Concert  were 
<lelightcd  ;  and  though  they  must  have  felt  that  the  policy  thcv 
had  recommended,  and  which  they  had  declared  was  certain  Vi 
sucoeeil,  had  been  carried  cunsidembh'  further  than  wasoriginnllv 
intr'nded,  aud  than  they  themselves  had  stoutly  as-scrted  »onld 
lie  retfuiitite  for  success,  the  sight  of  the  Navies  of  Kutti£»e 
riding  at  anchor  togctlirr,  to  prove  to  Turliey  that  Europe  was 
united  and  in  earnest,  made  them  overlook  the  manifest  cxten- 
stun  of  tiieif  pacific  programme. 

This  pleasing  dream  did  not  long  endure.  Still  expn^ssing 
UIk  readiness  to  continue  negociattons  concerning  the  surrender 
of  Dulcigno  and  the  settlement  of  all  the  subsidiary  points  nssr^- 
ciatcd  with  it^  the  Sultan  suddenly  announced  that  the  yi>ii'  /yjiii 
mm  of  its  surrender  and  of  the  continuance  on  his  part  of  nego- 
cintiun,  was  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  \aval  I)t>monstnition 
now  and  for  ever,  both  us  regarded  the  Moutcuegrlii  Questioa, 
and  as  regarded  any  and  every  other  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  moment  this  stage  was  reached,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  {Htlicy,  the  policy  for  nut  adopting  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  dmnunced  fn^m  a 
thousand  platforms  nnd  fruni  every  Liberal  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom  as  wicked  and  incapable,  bad  utterly  collapsed,  anil 
had  landed  its  authors  in  glaring  failure.  The  rZuropean 
Concert  had  been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  Moral  Coercion, 
rven  backed  up  by  an  imposing  array  of  ironclads,  had  been 
applietl,  and  had  proved  inefilc-Lrious.  Turkey  had  been 
tUrcatened  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  hnd  imswenNi  with 
defiance.  Mr.  (Gladstone  had  asserted  thai  to  allege  Turkey 
would  not  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  Europe  was  *■  nonsense, 
ptirc  nonsense,'  and  be  had  been  peimitted  to  demonstrate  th.il 
the  ^nonsense,  pure  nonsense,'  was  his  own  prophecy  nnd  his 
own  poltcv. 

Hut,  as  quiet  lookers-on  had  pointed  out  would  surely  be 
the  case,  the  failure  of  Moral  C(»crcion  had  now  to  be  followed 
up  by   ilic  employment  of  Physical  Coercion.     'I'he   English 
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Governmcnl   bad  leil  the  Poivers  into  n  paaitiitn  of  Uie  utmost 
pinbarrassnicnt,    ami  in   onler   to   csoajH*    from   it,   thev    found 
tbemselrcs  obtin^cd  citbcr  to  f^o  backward  or  to  go  forward.     To  ^ 
adopt  the  former  course  would  have  been  crushing  in  its  biiini>fl 
lintioa,  so  the  latter  was  at  first,  and  for  a  brief  white,  preferred. 
Hut  n    slight   diffirulty  sto™!    in    the  wny.       At   the   time   when 
instructions  were  sunt  to  tho  Kuropoan  Fleet,  it  had  been  agrerd  H 
that  in  no  case  was  there  to  be  a  landing  of  troops  nr  marines  B 
on  the  coast  of  Montenegro,  and  that  the  utmost  n&sistancc  the 
Squadron   was    to    render    was   to    *  cover '     the    Monten^rin 
attack  on  the  Albanian  position.     Even  this  r<mcesston,  it  was 
believed,  bad  not  been  made  bv  the  French  ("ioverumrnt  in  its. 
instructions  to  its  own  Commander;  hut  the  other  Powers  wrrr 
considered  willing  to  participate,  if  necessary,  in   this  operation, 
rather  than  break  up  tht>  KurojH-an  Concert. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  incidents  in  * 
Lninsacliou  which  has  preserved  all  the  cbaractcrislics  of  modem 
burlesque,  and  which  would  have  furoishfxl  the  late  M. 
Offenbach  with  the  materials  for  another  Operetta.  Monte- 
negro, as  cvcr}-bod>-  knows^  was  a  belligerent  during  the  last 
Kuss4>-Turkish  war,' and  at  the  end  of  it  was  allotted  ccrtjuo 
territory  as  one  of  the  victors.  At  the  close  of  the  shiftJnf^ 
negociations  concerning  what  territory  prtTisely  should  he 
allottetl  to  it,  the  town  of  Dulcigno  was  included.  Mut  it 
so  happens  that  Dulcigno  was  captured  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Monlenegrins  during  the  war,  and  was  evacuated  by  ihcm.  at 
the  request  of  the  EuroiM*an  Powers,  since  it  was  not  included 
in  the  ti^rritory  originally  assigned  to  them.  Thus  it  hud  now 
to  be  recovered  ;  and  the  Powers  suggested  to  the  Muntenegria* 
that  they  should  capture  it  again  ot  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
wliilc  the  Allied  Scjuadron  'covered'  their  operations  from  ibv 
sea.  A  more  unreasonable  suggestion  was  never  made.  The 
Montenegrins  bad  taken  the  place  once  during  the  war ;  Iwd 
evacuatptl  it  on  the  cimclusion  of  peace  at  the  bidding  of 
I'^urope;  had  found  it  suddenly  assignerl  to  thorn  as  the  reward 
of  their  victory ;  and  were  then  told  by  Kuropc  ttt  go  and  take 
it,  as  though  tbey  had  not  taken  it  once,  and  ns  though  ICdit^, 
after  taking  it  I'nnn  them,  had  not  dccloriH]  that  it  almiajr 
belonged  to  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  narrate  such  occurrences  with  gravity.  i3at 
still  droller  transactions  ensued.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  the 
Montenegrins  would  be  so  simple  as  to  consi-nt  to  be  at  oner 
the  dujM!,  the  butt,  and  the  victim,  of  the  vncilUtiug  embarnus- 
ments  of  a  spurious  Kurojiean  ConcerL  Nevertheless,  Prioc* 
Aikita  declared  himself  ready  to  attack  the  Albanians,  and  wn 
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were  told,  with  a  great  flourisli  of  Irumprts,  that  he  had  six  iliou- 
sand  bravp  mountaineers  burning  for  the  fray.  How  was  tliis? 
And  why  was  he  so  ready  to  do  for  Europe  what  it  was  plain 
Europe  oujjlit  todnforliim?  The  explanation  is  simple,  and  is  in 
the  finest  burlesque  rein.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  assured  him  that  an 
ostentatious  display  uf  earnestness  was  all  that  would  be  requi- 
site to  overawe  Turkey  and  intimidate  the  All>anians,  whu 
were  only  Turkey's  agents,  and  that  if  his  warriors  but  professeil 
themselves  anxious  to  fight,  there  would  be  no  fighting  at  all. 
The  assurance  was  credited:  Monday,  the  '27th  of  lieptember, 
[Was  named  as  the  day  on  wliirh  the  Montenegrins  were  to  march 
upon  Dulcigno,  while  tlie  FI(M!t  sC<*amcd  fn>m  Gravosa  to  that 
place,  and  gave  the  Naval  Denionstratinn,  so  long  talked  about, 
a  real  and  effective  character. 

Suddenly,  Prince  Nikita  declared  that  he  was  not  ready. 
Better  informed  than  liis  English  inspirers,  be  bad  discovered 
that  it  was  not  a  pre-arranged  comedy,  but  a  tragedy,  the  tragedy 
of  war,  in  which  be  was  about  to  embark,  and  that  the  Albanians, 
{or  from  being  overawed  by  the  joint  menaces  of  the  Allied 
Fleet  and  bis  six  thousand  soldiers,  meant  to  stand  their  ground 
and  resist  both.  Naturally  enough  he  declared  he  was  not 
ready,  lie  never  bad  been  ready  for  such  an  emergency 
u  this,  for  liad  he  not  been  assured  a  score  of  times  by  the 
mutbor  of  the  European  ("oncert  that  such  an  emergency 
would  never  arise?  He  bad  been  lured  into  a  game  of  brag, 
whicb  be  was  told  was  sure  to  be  successful,  but  wbich  had 
nevertheless  failed  ;  and  like  a  sensible  man,  he  withdrew  bis 
stakes.  If  a  rcductio  ad  ahsurdnm  bad  been  required  of  the  Policy 
of  Pacific  Menace,  we  should  have  bad  it  here  in  perfection. 

The  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacv  of  the  theorv  that 
Turkey  would  be  sure  to  ^ield  to  united  European  persuasion, 
or  if  not  to  persuasion,  then  to  united  European  threats,  was, 
however,  not  yet  complete.  Just  as  Prince  Nikita,  finding  the 
Albanians  meant  to  fight,  discovered  that  be  was  'not  reailv/ 
Hiza  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commissioner  nt  Dulcigno,  notified 
to  him  that  as  the  Naval  Dcrmonstration  had  nnt  been  with- 
drawn, be  bad  no  authority  to  surrcmler  Dulcigno,  and  tliat 
hence,  if  the  MoDtcDegxiDs  attacked  the  Albanians  cither  there 
or  in  their  entrenchments  at  Mazura,  be  should  regard  it  as  an 
act  of  war  upon  Turkey,  ami  should  make  the  Albanian  cause 
his  own. 

To  Prince  Niklta  the  annnuncerneiit  musi,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  an  unspeakable  godsend.  He  had  pretended 
be  was  ready  to  fight  the  Albanians,  but  be  bad  never  even  pre- 
tended that    he  would  fight    the  Turkish  army.     Here  was  a 
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excuse   lor  ollc^ing-,  not  onlv  tliat   t\e   was 
TO    ngnt,    but  tb.il    be    never    wuuld    bo    rd.-itl_ 
anaounccd   tUat,   if  be  was  to  attack   tbe  Albanians  at  all,  b«7 
•hoold  require  *  mnieriat  support '  from  IDurope,  aod  not  mcreiy  H 
tbe  assistance  of  n  Fleet,  but  ibe  cu-opcration  of  an  Army.  ^^ 

Tlius  ervry  one  of  tin-  tbeurtrs  of  the  En^lUh  Oovemment, 
atul  nut  mciclr  abstract  tbeurins,  but  theories  uptin  whicli  their 
whole  policv  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  founded,  had  rollApncd. 
It  had  turned  out  not  to  be  true  that  a  European  Coiitrert  could 
in  niiy  jiracticiil  sense  be  eslablishcd,  inasmuch  m  France  opmlv 
refused  to  act  with  tbe  other  Powers  the  moment  thev  cinploTrii 
force  against  Turkey.  It  bad  turned  out  not  to  be  true  that  a 
Naval  Demonstration  by  all  tbe  Powers  would  motullv  riMVor 
Turkey  into  yicldin;;:  whatever  was  demanded  of  her.  Finally, 
it  bad  so  t'nr  from  turned  out  to  be  true  that  supposini^  Turkrv 
would  not  yield  lu  a  demon  titration  of  force,  she  would  at  leaMt 
yield  to  a  menace  to  employ  it,  thai  the  moment  mrrr  demoo- 
slratinn  wa.t  exchanged  for  threats,  she  broke  off*  iu;)|fociattoo» 
altogether,  and  refused  even  to  yield  as  much  as  &be  had  ptoiniseii 
to  yield  before  threats  were  resorted  tu. 

tio  flagrant  a  falsification  of  predictions^  so  radical  a  failure  of 
policy,  could  not  bcn)atcbe<l  in  the  annals  of  politicil  tf  merit  v  and 
political  disAjtpointmcnt.    A  Cabinet  Council  wjlh  4ummonnl  in 
hot  haste.    After  infinite  delays,  the  27tb  of  September  had  beca  ^ 
named  for  conclusive  action  a|;;ainst  Turkey.     All  tbf<  «ppeobi,fl 
all  tha  protests  of  tbe  Sultan  had  been  disregarded,  and  he  was  ^ 
now,  as  the  'Dally  News'  daily  bad  it,  to  be  '  brought  to  hi& 
knees.*     But  he  still  stood  upri^iit.  whilcibe  Montme^n  troops 
ibnt  were  to  march  upon   Dulci^iu  cliiuji;  to  thrir  homes,  aotl 
tbe  Fleet  that  was  to  sail   still  remained   anchored  at  Cvravou. 
The  Lnglish   Admiral  had  already  issued   itaitin^  unlers,  Imt  ^ 
these  at  the   last  moment  bad  to  be  couutermande<l,  and  tlie  H 
resistance  of  Turkey,  who  was  never  to  resist^  baillcd  the  Naral      i 
Demonstration,  that  was  to  carry  cvervthing  Itcfore  it.  , 

No  wonder  that  under  such  circnmslanci's  a  Cabinet  Council 
was  summoned.  What  was  the  result  of  its  dclilx-ralions  has 
not  transpired,  and  perhaps  never  Will  transpire.  It  must  have 
been  a  <'ouDcil  of  discomfiture  and  desperation.  To  show  to 
what  shifts  tbe  advocates  of  the  Policy  of  Coercion  under  tbo 
European  Concert  were  driven,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rroa] 
tbe  fact  that,  oo  the  morrow  of  tlie  Council  being  held,  Ibcv 
studiously  disMrminatetl  the  report  that  'Purkey  was  ftbowinp 
herself  more  conciliatory,  and  bad  started  back  at  the  sound  of  Iter 
own  note  of  defiance.  Even  bad  it  been  the  fact  that  Tnrkey 
bad  now  exhibited  a  spirit  of  CDaciliation,wa'«  there  over  nicfa  « 
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putting  of  ibe  cart  hcforp  the  horse?  If  Turkey  bad  t>liown 
facniclf  willing  again  tn  negociate,  ll  was  only  because  tlie  obstacle 
to  her  consentii))^  to  acgoclate  bad  been  n-itbdruTvn.  The  Sultan 
hod  declared  that  be  would  neither  snirendcr  Dulcigno  nor 
discuss  the  Montcncgria  Boundary,  unless  the  Naval  Demonstra- 
tinn,  and  the  projpctril  Kind  attack  o(  the  MontPnrgrins,  were 
ahiiiidimf!d.  Thrv  vrorp  nlinndnnrfl,  or  at  any  rata  5U:tpL>iidt*d ; 
and  then  the  Sultm  intiniati^tl  that  he  would  resume  his  elTurts 
to  procure  the  evacuation  of  i>ulcij;nci,  and  to  carry  out  on  his 
part  all  the  unexecuted  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  He  had 
shown  himsetl' conciliatory,  it  is  true,  hut  only  after  conciliation 
had  been  exhibited  by  those  who  bad  roundly  declared  they 
would  exhibit  tn  him  nothing-  but  ike  muzzles  of  their  ^uns  and 
the  tbunder  of  their  ironclads. 

Tliere  arc  some  people  so  strangely  rnnstiiuted,  that  they  will 
lie  sure  to  infer,  from  these  nbsrrvfttions,  thnt  we  entertain  for 
Xiukey  and  ibu  Turkish  Govcnnnent  a  beaotti-d  symjwitliy.  It 
may  therefore  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  that  for  the  Turkish 
people  we  entertain  a  profound  plty^  and  for  the  Turkish 
<jovernmcnt  unmitigated  repugiiance.  If  we  lived  under  it,  wc 
shouhl  try  tu  upset  it.  and  it  it  could  be  destroyed,  without 
entailing  either  upon  Europe  or  upon  the  people  of  the  East  a 
fresh  period  of  hloodshi-d,  wc  should  hail  its  destruction  witli 
feelings  of  relief.  But  what  haii  that  got  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gl.-ulstone  and  the  English  Cabinet,  or  with  the  in- 
sincere and  (langerous  action  to  which  the  European  I'owers  ha\*e 
at  his  instigation  prctcmlcd  to  commit  themselves?  Were  there  a 
real,  disinterested  European  Concert,  the  Sultan,  his  .Seraglio, 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  would  promptly  be  reformed  or  abolished^ 
and  a  grave  and  patient  people  be  delivered  from  the  incom- 
petent tyranny  of  adventurers,  sycophants,  and  eunuchs.  It 
rwas  explained  that  the  bag-and- baggage  policy  referred,  not  to 
the  Turkish  people,  but  to  the  imbecile  Pashas.  Vet  the 
Turkish  Pashas  are  still  there,  still  wallowing  in  venality, 
sensuality,  and  sloth  ;  while  tens  of  thousands  of  blameless  and 
industrious  husbandmen  have  l>ccn  given  to  the  dogs  and  the 
foul  birds,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thej  happened  to  have 
been  Iwm  believers  in  the  Prophet,  and  so  to  have  incurred  the 
holy  hatre<i  of  Christians  unworthy  of  the  name.  If  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  be  to  alHiIish  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
ii'  he  will  abolish  it,  without  producing  a  European  War  in 
discovering  a  substitute,  the  whole  world  will  commend  him, 
nnd  History  will  have  to  record  that  he  did  one  deed,  at 
once  generous,  sensible,  and  great.  But  while  suppose*)  to  be 
acting  only   against    the  Turkish   Guvernmenl,  he  leaves  it  in 
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nndi  mi  Dished  possession  of  its  gross  and  miachieroos  power*, 
while  be  prepares  for  the  Turkish  people  fresh  insitrrcctinn>t 
nnd  for  Europe  fresh  emUarrassmenl  and  fresh  hp*"atomhi  at 
slaughter. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  wc  who  lore  Turlicy,  but  the  peraooi 
that  would  fasten  on  us  so  ridiculous  an  imputation  who  bate 
Turkej.  Now  hatred,  never  a  safe  counsellor,  is  in  politics  a 
fatal  adviser.  Dut  these  same  persons,  besides  being  passionalrly 
opposed  to  Turkey,  are  passionately  devoted  t«  the  Primt 
Minister;  nnd  they  hate  Turkey  more  than  ever,  because  his 
treatment  of  Turkey,  which  they  were  told  would  not  succeed, 
bos  not  sncc^Kdcd.  They  resemble  a  bad  and  brutal  driver  wbo 
to^  at  a  horse**  mouth,  and  floors  a  horse's  flanks,  until  tite 
poor  animal  is  rendered  half  stupid,  half  resentful.  Then  they 
Dug-  him  more  fiercely  thnn  ever,  animate  by  tlie  nrrimuay 
born  of  tlie  double  cnnsciousness  that  ibev  have  lieen  trying  a 
wrong  method,  and  that  the  wrong  method  has  failed.  The 
person  really  to  blame  for  the  dogged  obstinacy  the  Turkish 
Government  is  tl  isplay ing,  or  may  hereafter  display,  is  the 
passionate  politician  who  insulti*<l  her  when  he  was  out  uf  office, 
and  as  soon  as  be  was  in  jMiwcr,  at  once  bcc^an  to  add  injury  to 
insult.  The  blame,  we  sav,  belongs  tc  him,  but  it  must  be 
shared  by  all  his  colleagues,  all  his  followers,  and  all  his 
flattertTs.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  surrender  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  one's  bitterest  enemy  ;  and  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
establish  a  real  Kumpran  Concert,  nnd  to  direct  it  against  the 
Government  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  probable  that  its  menaces  wotdd 
still  hare  failed  to  achieve  their  end,  through  the  mere  iact  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  politician  who  bad  previously  covered 
Ttirkny  witli  merciless  obloquy,  in  pckrt  true,  but  wholly  uh 
statrsmanlike. 

Thi!  report,  so  industriously  spread  on  the  morrow  of  ibe 
Cabinet  Council  of  the  30th  of  September,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  had  become  alarmed  at  its  own  audacity,  was 
quickly  discredited.  On  the  ;^rd  of  October  the  Porte  addressed 
a  (rt'sli  Note  to  the  Powers,  in  which  it  reviewed  at  length  tht 
facts  of  the  situation,  slated  the  concessions  it  was  prepared  im 
make,  and  propounded  tlic  conditions  upon  which  compUaBO* 
depended. 

This  Note  has  been  the  object  of  a  remarkable  amount  af' 
iavective.  An  unbiosso*!  person,  we  think,  would  fail  to  pesiv 
ceive  any  just  cause  for  the  adoption  of  surh  a  lone,  unless  it 
be  impudent,  outrageous,  insolent  and  intolerable-^ for  such  hare 
been  the  terms  applied  to  it — for  a  Power  that  is  weak  to  refuse 
to  surrender  what  it  deems  its  rights  at  the  bidding  of  tbr 
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g.  Tnrkey  cnpigeJ  to  make  certain  territorial  concession* 
r>  Montenegro,  and  in  the  Note  expressed  its  willingness  to 
execute  thrm,  if  the  Naval  Demonstratiiin,  to-whicli  sho  never 
engafjed  to  submit,  aod  which  is  not  only  not  authorizeil  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  was  actually  barred  by  the  decisions 
recorded  in  the  Eighteenth  Protocol,  were  withdrawn.  The 
Note  farther  dcclarrd  that  though  Tnrkey  cannot  surrender 
to  Greece  Jan  inn,  Larissn  and  Mi-tzovo,  which  it  not  only 
never  plctlgcd  itself  1»  surrenthT,  but  which  during  the  Berlin 
Conference,  from  whose  sittings  it  was  exclude*!,  it  twice  warned 
the  Powers  it  would  be  unable  to  surrender,  nevertheless  it 
will,  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  out  of  deference  to  the 
Powers,  considerably  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom,  trt  which  in  justice  and  equity  it  does  not  owe  one 
inch  of  territory,  and  which  bus  been  and  nvill  still  remain 
its  persevering  enemy.  The  Reforms  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Turkisli  Kmpire,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  Jr^urope,  shall 
be  carried  out,  the  Note  asserted,  without  delay,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Powers.  In  a  word,  Turkey  refused  to  dn 
nothing  she  hnd  promised  to  do,  but,  on  the  cr>ntrary,  engaged 
afresh  to  perform  her  part  of  the  bargain  in  its  entirety.  But 
the  Note  insisted  tliat  since  appeal  was  made  to  the  'I'reaty  of 
Berlin,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Powers  must  lliemselves 
abide,  and  under  that  instrument  Turkey  demands  the  aljolilion 
of  the  Danabian  Fortresses,  and  the  right  to  post  Turkish 
garrisons  along  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  FinatU't  everything 
is  to  depend  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Naval  J^emonstration, 
hich  is  not  jiractically  distinguishable  from  an  act  of  war. 
We  have  purposely  stated  the  contents  of  the  Note  in  the 
l)aldest  language,  avoiding  all  epithets  and  phrases  that  might 
indicate  a  desire  tn  prejudge  the  verdict  to  be  passe*!  u|H)n  it. 
Having  done  so,  we  appeal  to  every  dispaiisionate  person 
whether  the  Note  desrn'cs  to  be  described  as  '  impudent,  out- 
rageous, insolent,  and  intolerable.'  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  Great  Powers  an-  much  too  great  to  recede  from  any  jhisJ- 
tion  they  have  taken  uj),  whetlier  it  Ite  wise  or  foolish,  just  or 
unjust.  If  that  be  so,  thenr  is  evidently  an  end  of  the  argument, 
and  we  have  nothing  more  t«>  urge. 

We  can»  moreover,  wai»*c  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  more 
w  and  more  readiness,  seeing  that,  even  if  the  attitude  of 
urkey,  in  the  Note  of  Oct.  3nl,  was  as  antagonistic  as  we  suli- 
it  it  was,  on  the  whole,  conformable  to  n->ason,  the  verdict  to 
be  passed  upon  the  Eastern  I'olicy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Cabinet  would  still  remain  the  game.  For  his  contention  was, 
jbe  essential  excuse  aod  jastifi ration  of  iiis  policy  was,  that 
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Turkpy  would  not  provr   unreasoaabk.     He  called   all   gri 
atatpsmcn  past  and  present  to  mIidcss  that  he  coold  extablixh 
a  Moral  European  ConcPTt   against   Turkey,  and  that  m  thU 
Moral   European  Concert  Turkcr  would  aulimit.      TIh*  Turkish 
Notp  of  OcIoIkt   .Iril,   evrn    ii'  it  he  tin-  moat    impudent,    i)al- 
ra^eouit,  insolent,  and  intolerable  document  eriT  jM-nnctl,  is  booa 
tbc  less  the  stultification  nf  that  €on5dont  prediction.     In  fmi 
Mr.   Oladstone  has  ha<I   the  fullest  and    finest  opportunitj  o. 
applring  the  mrthiKlg  he  »ai<]  rouUI  nut  possiblj  Dul  to  ni(xr«d ; 
and  ihvy  hft%e  failrd  conspicuous!}-. 

What  is  nu»-  Ut  1>l>  done?  And  what  U  likclv  to  br  done? 
One  would  indeed  have  lo  be  intano  Cassatulne  incenjus  timorr, 
to  prophesy  with  precision  what  will  come  from  a  jMilicy  el 
ignorant  ami  ill-dircctcd  i-Dthusiasm.  But  it  is  juit  as  trap 
now,  ns  it  was  when  Horace  wniti-  the  fourth  Odr  in  bis  Tbinl 
Book,  that— 

*  Vis  consili  ciiwrs  mole  mit  Btifl  : 
Tim  teuiperatum  Di  qtUKiuu  provolmot 
In  majus:  uicm  o<liro  vires 
Otmio  ncfiu  aniiao  moTentee.' 

Violence*  divorcnd  from  judgment  and  Dioderation  lias  brougl 
Europi'  into  the  endiarrassing  prmlicament  in  which  it  lindill 
itself;  and  Mr.  f  iladstone  has  been  the  coodurtorof  the  juumrr.j 
It  wonhl  lie  absuixl  to  suppiJS4*  that  a  statesman  like  I'nocc  Itti 
marck  has  followed  sucb  a  guide  from  a  belief  in  his  superii 
wisdom ;  and  to  say  that  Germany  allowed  itself  to  be  led  on  to 
the  goal  now  n'arhex),  merelv  heennse  it  foresaw  from  the  outsft 
what  the  goal  wouhl  be,  is  to  include  Austria  in  this  ajtpamitly 
feeble,  but  in  reality  shrewd  mid  pi>nctrating  comptaisanor. 
France,  intimately  aware  that  Germanv  and  Austria  barf*  brt-a 
using  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  tool,  and  probably  as  a  dupe,  hu 
loo  sagaeinus  to  associate  itself  without  reserre  nith  bis  jMiltr^J 
an<l  his  fortunes.  Italy  is  only  an  intelligrol  weather- vane, 
would  follow  or  turn  awav  from  Mr.  (jhittstiine  accoriUnf{  to 
wind  of  circumstance.  There  remains  Russia ;  and  the  qi 
tion  has  b^;iin  to  agitate  men's  minds,  whethi'r  an  El 
Statesman,  who  sat  in  the  Cabinet  that  made  tlie  Crimmm 
for  the  defence  of  Turkey,  will  shortly  co-operate  with  thai 
Power  for  Turkey's  destruction. 

To  exact  prophecy,  as  we  have  said,  no  person  of  ordtni 
caution  would  at  present  commit  himself.     IVince  Bismarclc 
a  statesman  of  such  infmitc  resource,  that  various  mads  woi 
conduct  him  to  the  same  end.      He  mav  conccivablv  e»r 
send    Gerrann   ships    through   the    Danlaneltes,    in  ixinji 
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with  those  of  the  other  Powcri ;  and  his  doing  so  would  decide 
the  action  of  Austri<i,  and  likewise  of  Italy.  But  even  if  he 
did,  still  unless  Turkey  can  be  induced  to  withdraw  the  \ote  of 
the  3rd  of  October,  and  to  hand  over  to  Greece  the  whole  of  the 
territory  indicated  by  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  wc  should  only  be 
so  much  nearer  to  the  issue  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  to  be  iinpa»- 
lible,  and  other  people  affirmed  to  be  almost  certain,  the  issue 
uf  war.  Once  let  war  arise,  and  all  attempts  to  prophesr  must 
cease.  Victory  would  be  to  the  stronf^e^t ;  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question  would  be  mule  in  conformity  with  the 
views,  not  of  those  who  are  the  most  moral,  but  of  those  who 
have  the  strongest  battalions. 

What,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  is  that  one  of  three  things 
must  happen.  Either  Turkey  must  yield.  Or  Europe  must 
yield.  Or  there  will  be  war.  If  the  first  contingency  occurs, 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  succc-cded.  If  either  the  second  or  the 
third  occurs,  he  will  havi:  failed,  and  failed  in  so  egregious  a 
manner,  that  if  there  be  any  justice  in  ptipular  verdicts,  his 
reputation  as  a  Statesman  capable  of  understanding  ur  conduct- 
inff  our  Eoreign  Affairs  will  be  gone  for  ever. 

We  had  intended  examining  and  commenting  on  the  Policy 
of  the  Government  in  Afghanistan  ;  but  it  now  seems  a<t  though 
it  is  nut  in  a  siifTicicntly  advanced  and  determinate  condition  to 
challenge  critic:i!sm  or  to  warrant  a  judicial  conclusitm.  The 
Oovernment  are  credite<l  with  a  desire  to  abandon,  not  only 
(^andahar,  but  ultiu  Quctlah,  and  to  withdraw  our  strategic 
frontier  to  the  Pishin  valley.  But  an  English  Army,  under 
Oi'ncral  Phayrc,  is  to  remain  in  Candahar  during  the  winter ; 
and  when  wc  next  address  our  readers,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able 
to  say,  with  more  certainty,  whether  the  advocates  of  Mosterlv 
Inactivity  propose  to  surrender  the  influence  we  have  acquired 
in  Afghanistan  at  the  cost  of  much  money  and  no  little  blood, 
and  to  leave  it  to  some  future  Conservative  Administration  to 
reassert  and  recover  it  at  a  fresh  expenditure  of  both. 

But  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  to 
describe  what  has  been  the  effect  of  Six  Months  of  Liljeral 
Government.  Ireland  and  tin*  E-ostcrn  Qucstiim  afTonl  on!  v 
too  ample  materials  for  conducting  and  answering  the  enfiuiry. 
That  enquiry  we  have  made  ;  and  what  have  we  found  ?  Thosr 
who  were  once  the  political  allies  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  who 
are  even  yet  not  treated  by  them  as  enemies  with  whom  it  is  an 
ignominy  to  parley,  demand  two  things:  the  abolition  of  land- 
lords by  fraud,  and  the  abolition  of  English  Rule  by  fiircc. 
Iri  one  cose,  their  object  is  robbery,  and  their  means  murder. 
In  the  other,  their  object  is  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and 
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tbeir  machmerv  sedition.  Ireland  is  becoming  a  hotbed  of  d!^ 
honesty,  disloyalty,  and  assassination,  and  these  bntcful  crimM 
the  Government  have  fostered,  by  boundless  temerity  in  legisla- 
tion, and  by  proportionate  timidity  in  action. 

Such  is  the  picture,  and  such  the  prospect,  at  home  and  on 
onr  onm  shores,  as  the  reward  for  deposinf^  Lord  Beaconsfield 
from  power,  and  assigning-  to  his  impetuous  and  ancomprotnising 
rival  the  management  of  our  concerns.  Abroad,  the  outlook  it 
ei{iiiilly  distrcsHing,  and  equally  pregnant  with  alarm.  LiirrI 
Heiicoilsficld  left  us  two  powerful  all)e!>,  Austria  and  {ji.-rmanv, 
and  with  the  aid  of  such  associates  he  assured,  for  a  rea^otubie 
|>criod,  the  peace  of  Kuropc.  How  stand  wc  now?  Allies  w« 
have  none,  unless  Russia  is  to  be  accepted  in  that  chamcUr;! 
and  before  these  linos  me<*t  the  public  eye,  wc  may  be  at  war,  at 
first  with  I'urkey  alone,  but  with  what  other  Powers  in  the 
sequel,  who  shall  say  or  guarantee?  It  is  a  poor  consolation 
to  recal  that  what  has  occurred,  we  foresaw  and  predicted.  La^ 
spring,  England  committed  its  destinies  to  the  keeping  of  a  man 
no  doubt  of  mre  abililies,  of  elevated  chamder,  and  of  splendid 
fx>urage,  but  one  who  combines  with  an  imperious  will  ao  iU- 
balonced  and  untrustworthy  a  judgment,  that, — 

' .  .  .  .  like  tlio  Kimoom, 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom,' 

bis  energy,  if  uncontrolled,  may  blast  his  country  and  devoUtf 
Europe, 
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posTscRtPTU^r. 

On  ihc  12ih  of  the  rnomli  the  Porte  communicated  to  the 
Powora  the  fallowing  \ote : — 

*  The  Snblime  Porte,  cleeiroiw  nf  giving  a  fntih  proof  of  its  Inyalty 
nnil  yiMxivrill,  Jcc'IarcH  timt  it  will  iiiime(liti.tt^ly  give  witogyricai  ia- 
Ftnioti'>nit  to  the  local  ftutboritieta  of  Dalcigno  fur  the  cessioQ  of  diat 
Itxailitv  til  the  Mimt«nf-gn>  aiithontii^  li;  pacific  muatiit.  A  Convcu- 
tioa  will  bt-  ilruwu  up  t^  settle  the  cooditions  of  tlmt  ceBsiou. 

'  The  Ottoman  GoveniiQtnt.  who  only  imilte  this  sacrifice  in  view  of 
ftToidiug  thu  Nkval  DcinouHtnition,  ho}]ti  that  the  suiil  ia<:-»guru  will 
bo  entirely  given  np.     The  umlemgneil  seizes  this  opportunity,'  Ac 

Thus  Dulctgno,  jT  is  to  be  lioped,  will  be  surrendered,  though 
it  remains  to  l>e  seen  whether  the  words  'local  authorities'  mean 
the  Albanians,  and  whether  the  latter  may  not  yet  prove  trouble- 
some. It  would  seem,  moreover,  from  the  final  sentence  in  the 
Note,  that  the  Saltan  has  not  been  uninfluenced  by  the  Naval 
Dcmnnstration.  That  point,  however,  would  be  more  ch-ar. 
Were  it  not  for  the  notorious  hct  that,  at  the  very  time  the  Porte 
made  this  notification  to  the  Powers,  the  European  Concert  had 
collapsed,  in  consequence  of  the  proposal  of  the  English  Cabinet 
that  the  united  Naval  Squadron  should  blockade  Smyrna,  and 
its  nbsolnte  rejection  by  Germany,  Austria  and  France.  Then- 
is,  likewise,  a  cnnHensus  of  testimony  that  the  final  consent  of 
the  Sultan,  refused  lo  the  Kunipean  Oincert  led  by  Mr.  fllail- 
■tone,  was  given  at  the  separate  instance  of  (lermany  and  France. 

We  shall  rejoice  if  the  Montenegrin  difficulty  be  settled 
amicably,  be  the  influenee  that  secured  Ibis  end  what  it  may. 
Hut  we  aisc  trust  that  the  ICngtish  Cabinet  has  learnt  a  little 
wisdom  by  its  recent  bitter  experience.  The  Hellenic  fjueation, 
which  is  of  infinitely  more  gravity  and  consequence  than  the 
Moniem-grin  one,  and  which  stands,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  on 
a  totally  different  footing,  has  yet  lo  be  grnppled  witli  ;  and  it 
rill  be  arranged,  without  war,  only  if  Naval  Demonstration  be 
'no  more  thought  of,  and  if  fresh  negociations  be  opened  with 
the  Porte,  in  spite  of  the  arrogant  and  impracticable  decisions 
of  the  Berlin  ('onference,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
territory  the  Ottoman  Government  is  willing  to  cede  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 
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exploration,  128 — erponcoo*  opiaion 

of    L»r.  I'etemwnn.   ».— the  '««- 

miinin '    iiiid    'llunsa'    Mpc<Utioii, 

129  —  Liciit.   Taj-cr   diaooTora    W'O 

Pranx  Jo$et  Land,  181— liw  belief  o( 

opeo  water  at  tb«  Polo  unfounded* 

1S2— Capt.  Uall'M  diaabtroiu  ezpe- 

ttiiiim,  (&.— njrngc   of  Narea  and 

BtopheDsou,    IM  —  Pwf-    Nordoii- 

■Uild's  explcntiuu,  ib.— hit  Hvm  of 

a.  NoitL-Eaal  paaiwgB.  186— import- 

anoe  of  «ut«r  commanicatioD  Kitb 

the    Chi  awl    Yeniawi.    138— Clw- 

lyutkiii  Capo,  139— fnrlH  oonoocted 

with  Iho  Kara  Sea,  HO. 

VoL  150.— Ao.  300. 


Art  Ooll«etlmii,  874— Oicoro'a  com- 
toQipt  for,  S75— Vvrna,  the  Roman 
oollcotor.    1176,  377  — Cami'i,  878 
— Vindcx'a  *  Herculoi  Kpili^Naka,' 
379— vontauta  of  BomaQ  cnrioaity* 
■faopa,  ib. — laoirbiuu   woHc,    380— 
eoonnoa  annu  paid  for  works  of  art, 
380.  381— decline  of  art  lo  Romo, 
381— tlio   Vi«e    of  Sojaaons,  382  — 
history    of  rclioa,  fb.— ehrinca    au<l 
r«li<iuiules,   383  —  HtUo    uaoo    of, 
during  the  nuddla  a^iu.  384 — -Italy 
in    the    15th  cwntory,  385  —  Pope 
Oanlfaco   VIII.'b  invcnlftry,   ib.  — 
Fotmrub    a    oollectot    of    ancaoat 
mediJa,   888— Popo  Paul  ir*ii    in- 
ventory and  paMWO  for  ooliocting, 
88S-«&  —  Mailru    Duchie,    SSd  — 
Flotimood     RobL-rtct,      3»l7  SOI — 
Michel    Tinirtuean,   .tM-Ajard    nf 
Aries,  ib.  —  Ciiid.    Mazuriu,   3!,I3 — 
Evrard    Jabncli,    ib.—ia    (iunnany. 
SW— Polanl,  Buania,  3J»5— KngUn.i, 
33C— urtiiilio    poverty   iit    the    Itilh 
century,  397— thr  TrtuiflMantB'  m\- 
leotion,  Ht.—^ii  Aiidrow  Fountajso'K, 
308— Homce  WalDolo'a,  399— aalo  of 
tli«  Dukoof  BuokingfaaiD'H,  ft.— tho 
Bpmal  aalc,  ib. — Fine  Aria  Club,  iL 
Alt  ID  Jnpiui,  333. 

AtliU'Uc  Hpuris  iu  Greece,  471 — feati- 
Jtii,  472— f'xpoaurd  of  the  body,  472, 
473- training  for  war.  474— ancient 
asd  iDOtlorn  oonpared,  ib. — the  great 
feaUral  of  Zoui  at  Olympiu,  47' 


175.  J 


Badcau,  Ocd.,  dMcribea  Gw.  Qimt'i 

chaiwt«r,  218. 
BallMii  Cvmmiltae,  th*,  157. 
Utmnta,  the  Dutch  pionacr,  diNoren 

NoTura  Zcmlya,  181— hia  hoiue  dit- 
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comniia  1871.122— tutioptveftrrod 
at  the  Hiisae,  ih. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  •ctinff  Oovcmor- 
QflaenloT  India,  30— recalled.  33. 

BouonBHeltTN  L(m,loU«r  to  Iho  Onkv 
o(H»ilbotODshaitheQ«ncnil  Elec- 
tiao,2;D. 

Borou**,  Ur^  mIo  of  bli  art  oollootion, 
890. 

Bird,  Miaa,  'tTobeatea  Tmcks  in 
Jii|)»ii,'  507 — tlaacribet  tlits  iu«n  atiii 
irnmon,  309— ILo,  321^4'enuJo  cm* 
trniw,  322— ObiDWCaca,  alu>[>k««pen, 
323— eaietr  and  dorotian,  32S — tlis 
DoEkoKu  idfll,  328 — mnstral  entn- 
toiDioent.  9SS,  3j|9— Ui»  Aloot,  33«- 

BUnuirek,  IMno«,  bis  tntcrriew  with 
'  deii.  Onuit,  i2Z-227— Montr  to  tlie 

Gum:ntl.  'i'iS. 
Bonifaco  Vm.,  Pypw.  iniK^ntoij  of  Iiis 

uxl  coU^^-tioQ,  '^5. 
Booaitttv,  M.,  '  t.<-a  Colleotiouoeim  dn 

roDdeQnn  K'>tw,'  375. 
BroOMQa,  CEan'Ic,  437— <McApes  to  G«- 

noTO,  )7'. — rt'lunis  tu  Uio  Ovuiiom. 

4S!>— hitt  oharmud  Itfe,  441— IxitnjiU 

and  <Wlh,  44it. 
Burials  BUI.  Uic,  '.£}!:<. 
Bnrkc'a  ioHuciurc  on  Lord  Uiatn,  11 — 
j,*Bi>fl«ctioai  OD  Ukc  Pr«ncb  BctoIq* 

tioD,'  I'-i. 
Byran,  Lord,  his  oiiiolon  of  CtwUortoD, 

100. 

O. 

Cnmron  the  I'onapirsey  of  C&tninr,  841 
— bla  endvftnMira  to  nttnct  Ciovro 
to  his  pul)'.  Ml— clcmcac)',  330— 
MMMinatkiu.  366— a  ooUcclor  of 
tft,878. 

OudbtidBfi  Cutuuiaaiuu  of  KnqtUry, 
the,  1  «&. 

Ofw*f  "K  lh«.  434— comtuitt«e  formed 
bjr  Oatult)  DmuaaQD,437 — de  UaviUo 
sMointcd  Introdont  nf  Ijuif:uodnc, 
438— lti«  tide  of  pcr»t<iitju[).  440- 
capture  o{  tin-  prmiltct  Uouiau,  A. — 
dcAth  ot  Viveiii,  A. — Bronsioi'i  he- 
tiayK]  sod  dvath,  442 — prMttUns  of 
Inbean  Vintwit,  444,  44& — extcu* 
Um)  of  Gabriel,  44ft— Picm-  &fguier, 
44<}— dMlh  uf  Du  Ch«yla,  447— Se- 
cuior's  osBcutlun,  443---Ji:au  Cuv»- 
Tier  and  Laporto,  tfi.- tbu  iiwtlc  of 
Ser»aideatroy«i.451 — ricloryon  tbo 
Oorduo,  A.— Attotnpt  do  Buut<%  4ftl. 
452— (IcfMt  at  Va«aaa,4.'i2  —MaM.hal 
MtintniTul  svDt  toUie  Ccveunea,  4M 
— Uh   oruGltf,  433— perwontion  of 


D*  8*l8W,  *9t-*(»—XUt  eUlM  of 
refdfre,  463  — pnobetaaeo,  463  — 
bailie  on  the  boaki  of  the  Boni, 
467— VilW*  toegwEoloi.  167- 

CWin>ois  72— lU  briof  ghry,  73- 

'  Canyuge,'  thr  pnlron  of  Btmirj.  87 — 
bu  papers  ia  bb  Van  UvAAUBt, 
Uritui,  88-hia  •  wtn,'  tO. 

Coriapn,  Elliiig,  dbnrran  BnoBti* 
hooMia  I$;],1S2. 

Ouivlo's.   Ur.,  GotitaaUon   of  DldlMC 

■  eonpand  with  tbat  of  Mr.  Haricy, 
422. 

Coatdor,  IL,  taterriew  with  Ooa. 
(iranl,  229— dMcnfaed,  280. 

CatiUne,  rebellion  oC  Ml. 

CuLiDal,  B  Coiaiaanl  loodur.  449 — tolMi 
th<.>  tnwB  of  Uaatc  bj  ■tratago«^< 
432 

Oaacu>.tha.  286,287. 

Caralicr,    Jean,    448  —  dntnya 
eagtic  of  Serrai,  430— to  1h«  4 
of   Can«i.  431— at    NhmeiL   4St— 

I  eonapiM  aflnr  the  dofeat  at  Vapoo, 
4^4,  45.'>-^-u|>iiuliam,  4«8. 

ChnrtLT,  ttiu  CM>Bt(lQti(»al.orParwg«l,j 
&IH— itd  inaagmaliuB,  MIL 

ChatUnooga,  ddieat  ottha  S«ccaaittki] 
mtmj  at,  217. 

Chattrrtoo,  Thocnaa,  78— Ida  biop^b- 
«rs  Mid  CTilic*.  71*— birth,  80— tvlj 
tmiaiDf;,  til— lirat  omat,  t/«.— 'Ao- 
DotiDt  of  tliB  Dl>  Bergliairu,*  82 — 
■ppri-Qti««d  to  an  allomty,  ^.— «|b- 
tonte  fur  U)X  wwlc  83— hi*  '  DuiAial- 
iiitut  Bri«toU«D«Ifl.'  84— 'OonjagV^ 
twfre,'  8i&— a  diinujr  AbV*'*  ^ — 
pasaioti  for  reodicig,  88  'BritDdi,  89 
—iny^Tmtftnde,  tt. — pandlol  halwem 
him  and  fijroo.  W>~  eurroHKoh  with 
'n'aipolc,  ib^—hiM  will,  si— gOM  t» 
lAudnn,  writes  ondor  tho  iubs  al 
*  Dectanii,'  M— Imitalkn  atiwmim, 
A.— *WU  to  pobltslMis,  &i,  »>-ae. 
quaiotnl  nitli  Ikvkt'unl,  M — ead  of 
his  politioal  writlnff.  Oft- — chab||«  «t 
atylc,  96— oiuical  compodtioofc  V7 
— Un<  *  OooKidiad,'  A.— Isdiwlr^,  A.^ 
— friM  ouil  iuimuml  Inlk,  '.IS  —  hi' 
cnarin;  porertjr.  09 — f>rld«  and  cva- 
fldaDea,]O0 — oflbntoRuoatoaobip's 
nrfeoii,  A.— mlcMc.'  lUI— iucnMed 
istMcrt  in  bia  woi]ui,  103 — tnaaoir 
oC  lOB  —  voiiotu  flntioHnM,  ik, — 
^riDu's  optnioa,  104 — tan  of  fams 
lt>G— r«llffi04M  optniou,  lOA. 

Chaffak  AbU  dn.  im  crooHla,  446— 
death,  447. 

Cb«1tH?i)t,  twrly  hlstorj-  o^  S?- 

Ohelyiudun.  Oajio.  138— rostKlwA  lijr! 
Un  •  Vega '  tutder  MordonsUiad.  IS». 
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Chejme,  Comouuider,  propOBW  MlliDg 
throDgh  tha  Koaada  of  tha  Fftrry 
IhIbdoh,  IIKI — no  i]<-pnta  In  view  of 
letreftt,  1S6— ii«  of  baUooni,  127— 
uuod  of  naval  diaoipUne,  128. 

Child,  Mr.  Kiibcrt,  onoodaki  of^  70. 

Cliln<';<>0  InifttieDce  in  Japan,  900. 

(^hievrick  Huum;,  71 — iU  gnnlviiE,  72. 

ClirisiianUy,  mrly,  in  Jufian,  SIO. 

Cioero,  337 — lively  chttmcUT  of  bis 
lBttcr«,  iiSS — fint  GuiiauUliipt  0*. — 
eBbet  of  Snlln'ii  rantl«catinaii.  S3d— 
the  Catitinnriin  cnnsjiiracy.  310 — 
tmtinouy  cf  Onu»iM,  ib. — oi  Sallust, 
841 — reaanns  Ftir  tiiv  dcutli  of  iho 
ooo»pirBtora,  'M'2,  Sti^-vigant  and 
iabvpldity,  S14— oil  Hit;  ilTuct  of 
Poinpsy'B  first  npiiooli,  S^.^ — the 
■  First  TriumvirnH!,'  .146 — tlie  Cnnli- 
tiou.  3 j7  —  Ciuubi'*  eodMvoun  to 
attract  huii,  ib. — reruaei  a  aout  ou 
the  bi^mrian  commiarion,  MO — ban- 
ivbmiiiit.  return.  350 — tetiroc  to  An- 
tiU[n.  :i5I — Ilia  '  mniijtntKli,'  tt.^ 
Hcccpl*  the  oli&rgo  of  Cilicin,  S5S— 
love  of  Roue,  aud  Ktara  lo  Ilaty, 
ib. — eonfUuting  feello^  355— rauatu 
CiwHr'ii  ii]i|N»1unlti«'a  lo  accompiiny 
liUu  to  Rom*?,  33*; — joiM  Pompi^, 
."UT— <li]nicic4io  troiiblu,  358 — pleaas 
{lit  Q.  LIgn^iu^  3.11) — tiiuiohM  iiio  set 
wf  jUetorio,  300 — bujw  ot  th«  Itit- 
]iuhll«,  .tG2— ilt-ath  of  liJB  daughliT 
Tonia,  .3(1:1— «i(-aLh  of  Cassar,  3i;(!. 
yG7— uiuiiiuiiiiy  uf  fwliiiK  in  Italy. 
3fi8— 'Kirsfam!  'Seoond  I'lulipiMa' 
3C0— d«feiidi  the  UcpubUc,  'JH\-^ 
v9okaw»  of  tL«  ftnuy.  371 — aMoast- 
nationt  372 — inv<-cliv«ai  agaluat  ool> 
lectors  (tf  urt,  ^5, 

Clwiiuit  uud  the*  First  Triumvirftte,'34«. 

Clnviis  an  ort  rollettor,  .SR2. 

CotTcwii  Hill,  tin-,  fi>r  In-laiKJ,  27fl. 

Cu(upeDBati<m  for  Disturbancn  Bill,  the, 
586,  587— .-flivtj  of,  5M.  000. 

CoTuonatiTc*,  tti.;,  prinoii^ca  oi;  2i)7 — 
real  LOturc  of,  25)9. 

Cooper,  Uio  Anjoricaii  Dovt-liel,  aucc- 
dote  of,  223. 

Comimllid,  Lord,  sent  to  India,  29— 
Ills  dcBlb,  ib. 

OnaMU,  his  publio  8[ieuu)i  in  fuvoorof 

(Wo,aio. 

Croutx,  Coutit,  letter  on  Marie-AntoJ- 
tiett4>'ii  fondiioMi  for  Fcnun,  15L 

D. 

Dalkoku,  the  Bud<Ihisi  god  of  wcallh, 

328. 
Do  Uerghan^  aocoant  of  the,  by  Cb«t- 

tcttou,  32. 


Diderot,  Mr.  Miwley's.  4(W— birth  and 

iMuvnlnt;c,  417  —  udutnteii  by  the 
'wniits,  il8 — Ilfo  in  Piiria,  ih. — 
inATiiuce,  419 — tnitio^  iT». — uiwlefw. 
tflk«if  llio  Fronch  tJioydopnodia,  420 
— it*  tnnny  hindmiwea,  42I--<^- 
lyla'tE  oad  Morlcy'a  utiioata  of  hia 
Jtuiniotcr  oomiiaTcd.  432— 4eKtfrtb«d 
by  M.Taine,  m—hj  Viiicl,  ft.— hi« 
originality,  42(1— indiiiitry  and  «a- 
dorauce,  427 — art  cnticiMtiii,  428 — 
powors  of  cimveraation,  4'.;^— (enii- 
iiuM  BOiivibiliLy  anil  cnsrac  matTinU 
iam.  430,  431  —  j,'«iitrweily,  431  — 
AtliLMEtQ,  iH^'i  —  iMiitunuiioii  with 
Clriiiitu,  i'^. — ^influrnon  of  the  state  of 
Fntuoo  oil  biiu.  4331  4M. 

DnnclKOD,  Fori,  cnpturo  of,  by  G«ii. 
Grfttit.  209. 

Duoltie,  Ututre  Jocqoai,  Lb  art  eol- 
leoUon,  3S9. 

Pulcigno,  ptopnacd  xcrrendcr  of,  607. 

E. 

duploytu'  LiaUllty  Ac<t,  the,  587. 

P. 

Fersen,  Axel,  142— Frwtfh  inflnenoe 
OD  hi«  early  vook,  ib. — Btlcaola  the 
DOlico  of  Marii>-AMU>lnKtt(s  14S — 
ootni«iuon  of  Gtuiavus  III.,  ib. — 
rrtunjs  to  Paris,  144~biB  cluuactet 
and  diaen«t  condnct,  t52  —  Murie- 
Antdnette^  fuadaem  for  him.  152. 
158— goea  to  America.  I5A— back  to 
Paria,  A.— loss  of  hia  di«ry.  Hk — on 
lii-cki-r'H  retireim-iit,  IW — on  tho 
emigrant  Priiicca.  155 — ut^fn  foteisn 
iliter7*»nlion,  15G — amingt-*  tlm  difiht 
of  tbv  King  aud  Qaoon  from  Paria. 
157— ilnvt^-H  Iham  the  lirot  stage.  19d 
— fnmiliiir  style  of  Itia  lottata,  160 — 
lliea  to  indiiM  Emperor  Leopold  to 
co-openle  Dgaiiut  tLo  revolutitmary 
jDoremumtt  161— si  Bnuaeb,  162 — 
nigN  an  tftpcal  to  Ibo  Northsn 
Fowera  and  Bpain,  1S7— drtennlnen 
to  visit  PuriB,  170.  171— interview 
with  thv  King  and  Qiipen,  172, 178 
— dcprivfd  of  Ilia  o^cial  |>aiitioQ, 
175— K-nioins  at  Bnia«l*.  iV*. — an- 
deavonn  to  save  tb«  Qtic-en'a  life.  181. 

Pine  Arte  Club,  tlie,  SHii. 

Flogging  iiucstiOR,  the.  283.  284. 

Fouotulne,  Sir  Anilrew.  his  art  Bol- 
Irctioa  at  Narford  Hall.  398. 

Fmnklina,  Sir  Joliii.  Areti«  Elpedl- 
tion,  124— dUorrvcry  of  ita  fote  and 
Ilia  dcatli,  122. 
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ii'taliQiik],  Sir.,  oa  tliu  iDcnTcaienac 
oririnj;  fti»a  Ibe  Iritb  Dirtnibaikoo 

0. 

(files  Lnad,  U3— hi«tor]r  of,  ll-t-lie. 

Gtadttooe,  Ui.,  al  Urn  GIu^qv  L'd{- 
Vflnltj,  ltf5--<m  Orpnta  and  tiui 
Tnuufwil,  271 — on  ue  (onAgn  policy 
of  EDgland,  293— 'Mr.  Bnullbu;;li. 
2»G— HlMJAti'u  or  lliv  vwieled  Irish 
pou»ntr7,  MS  — of  Um  pcocwa- 
iwrw™,  690,  597— letter  of  mpdogf 
toOonnt  Kurolf  1,603— fimlgn  pulier, 
6(M— Kutern  rolle;,  613. 

OvrtKhakaK  Priaco.  intcrriew  with 
QOD.  Grant,  2'ia. 

Gnuit,GeiMmI,ArMinilt}t(i  Woild  with, 
205— birth,  206— at  Iho  military 
Boodnaj  of  West  Point,  A. — ^joina 
tha  oriay,  207— marringe.  A.— bri> 
gadi«r-K«i)eml.  Ui.—t  Im  ulTsir  uf  Ilvl* 
inont,  :2U8 — wiiitHrM  of  Fwrl  DouL'i»n, 
20!)  —  iDaJi>r>getu<ral  of  Voluotc«n, 
SIO— God.  Hiulcok's  eiuDi(7.  it.— tiio 
IwtUc  e[  Sliih^li.  -il  I  -313-fumnacr 
of  Viokalittrx.  ^l-l-2li;— liin  aervioc* 
nl  Chattaiii<>]|;u  aikI  in  Efttt  Tmtiifir, 
'JI7 — mitllur^'  gguiiui.  'itS — Virgtuliin 
caiiipoi^*ti,21i»-22I— I'milderitoflhe 
UDil«d  StetM,  Slil— «IaiJii  uf  pnvtf 
dmoe,  223 — •pjireoiaUiin  or  Kneland, 
IfM— it  Ihn-Ua,  inUrridw  with  Priti«e 
BiMoai^,  225,  227.  228— reception 
nt  Su  P*'tJ!r»l>urf,  228 — intcrvieir 
vfitli  Gnrtwlinkofl;  229— nl  Vtennn, 
it. — roc«T[)tio[i  in  SfMin.  ib. — In  Itulia, 
231 — his  «xprvsuoat  olxiul  Ou  Ez- 
puMtoQ  or  luAotioo  bill,  2S2,  S83— 
urgm  ih«  iBTuion  of  Mexico,  2S3 — 
Aveniioo  to  2iKpok«n  and  ibe  whole 
UoMiatte  fuuly,  234— oii  tbo  rv- 
htloiw  of  Anwrie*  with  EngUtiJ. 
m»— oa  lock  in  war,  236 — councili 
<>r  war.  237— daeribea  Geo.  Lm,  iaS 
— «n  the  bultk  of  fibllah.  238,  XSS— 
4loiicrib«a  Prcndvnt  Linooln.  23!)— 
ilixliko  lu  military  irrrtor,  2IU— od 
patnn&ee,  240.  241— pnfetMM  lot 
printe  life.  212. 

Gn>vlUe.Mr..  an  the  Kcflnnud  Pirtia. 
iiient,27a. 

C^riauDiCOovemtion  with  Diclf)ro(,482. 

UtMtu«-iu  III.  of  8wnU-n,  hi*  rrioodiUp 
for  FtT»co,  153— lelU-ra  from  Ida, 
IM.  155. 173. 

n. 

iUrkuu  shoot*  llisa  Ri  ftjr.  103— hl« 
prvtriulcd  eotmpoajcwe,  103. 
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Uatrs,  Copt.,  diMatnHU  uiwilltlait 

tho '  Pofiuw.*  132. 
HsIlccV.   Gm,   hi!   dbtllu  to   ihn. 

Omtit.  SUB— iiuustiDO  to  luu,  2ia 
IlMin{iU>ii  Court  pMbee,  GS — g)f«n  to 

Ilcnry  VUI..  6C— histuiicikl  nTTTJi- 

tion«,'((7. 
IlaiMld.  G  P.,  «t  Whitefcmrft,  78. 
*  llitnwt,'  lljc.  (linattotu  trtmiaatian  of 

ttifl  Arctic  fXjieilili'on  uf,  129,  UOL 
Hares  wul  l^bltiU  Bill,  tlw,  2M. 
MellftDMlitM,  the.Jiulgts  in  tbe  Oljis- 

piftn  GonuB,  47<. 
Uumiea  nrtrin);  tho  ehtU  CtoimH. 

■Utuc  of,  bjr  I'ruilelM,  484. 
IloUautl   lluuac,  its  clslnis  to  Dotior. 

71. 
Hiulaoo,  II.,  opeu  oot  the  «h&l*  fin- 
ery in  the  Spltdiorffon  Sow,  ISS. 
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DirtnTbttuce  Dili.  000. 
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J. 

Jsbsch,  Err&nl,  an  art  eoHonliir.  988- 
Japan,  Bec«nt  Travels  fn,  905— Iqnd 
of  the  saa-gMldcaa,  ib. — lbc«ahadov> 
fng  uf  iU  recent  hiltorj,  ^MW— dtf- 
teteaxn  b«twc«a  llie  lniMnnw  aail 
AIdos,  so? — atatnrv  of  the  dmiq  and 
women,  MS — a&naU  nf,  i^ — ut  of 
wriUng  introdueeO.  309— iU  catriiial 
polity  and  lUaature.  OUmm,  A.— 
tha  Samurai,  A.- ChiDeae  iBAaaMnL 
<6.'-carly  Uhrigtisoltv.  310  —  opfi» 
•ition  to  it,  312— the  ShintA  rotlsion, 
313— the  offlcisi  rolipoo.  A.— laa* 
ffUajCO  snd  Ut«raturc,  314,  31.V~tb« 
soBiHral  elaaa  in  the  (linnet,  A, — 
tbe  geiFemRMit,  816— jntwfci— ly 
wofk.  817— Ibe  Japanese  Sworl.  SIS 
— ftuaign  diplomacy,  819 — tmait 
eoitinDe,8Sl— ChiiwM  to  Yokokaaa, 
323 — jinUubas,  abepkeopfrs,  A. — 
transUtUun  of  Enidw  huuks,  A^ — 
poaitioaor  wnniMi,  324— batbiM,  K^ 
npte  of  Kv 
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327— the  'flowiDff  inTocauoo,'  A^ — 
Daibnltu,  tho  Rod  of  wealth.  32S— 
miiaie,  8S8;  82&— abaeDw  of  mtUon, 
A.— MhitaUaw  338^aa)-flMl-ial^ 
and  Ssbciln^  SSO— tiw  Ainds^  SO— 
Jspaaesa  Art,  388— oatnad  kMUk- 
gcDoo  andquloknaM,  33i>— iwaiuaai^ 
iusaufa8tuK%  &&,  836. 
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I^v'm,  Duo  de,  describes  Fereen.  152, 

Llbcml  Gvremmeni,  Six  Montlia  of, 
577— lou  of  PoUUcal  repuUHon,  S70 
— an  naoMiu  mtalo^e  of  Blllii,  981 
— predpitftto  treftlment  of.  583— at- 
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■pcfwh  &1  Binningbiuu  od  the  liitk 
<|ii««lEor,  5113— Mr,  0]iwl»tone'»  ita- 
tistioo,  iSJ,  rj'JlJ— nmnbpr  of  piDceu- 
Benen  iitid  tlicir  protet-ton),  59^  597 
— iDPonvcnit'tiiwo  o'l')  loeww  annng 
from  till-  Irwh  Diatiirliance  Bill,  699, 
(iOO— muriltr  nf  Uml  Mcualmotreff, 
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Linonln'x  Inn.  iU  lii»tu«y,  58. 
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146. 
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iuacourtcy  r>r,  UlTutnting  ex> 

^ taneipwiitionB.  US-llUi. 

Karia-TbareMiU  ptwaulions  for  Marie- 
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rity,  145. 

Urlo-Antnlnelte,  Hl—lin  leariy  mar- 
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iiam'  5U— tUti  parka,  51— migrations 
of  [oflhioa,  53 — opening  of  the  Strand, 
ib. — religions  honwH  54 — the  Bavoy» 
55 — coD&BoaUou  of  Ibloiiattio  eetatoe, 
A.— Gln.-la(M,  57— Kotisington  Pal- 
aee.  57 — Lincoln'*  Inn,  58— lino  of 
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lis— of  Entieid,  G4— FulUam  Manor 
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—  Holland  Houm;.  71— CbiBWick_ 
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74,  75. 
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•w«ani  Odelity  tn  IX  Maria  da  Gl 
549— nominated  Bv|^^-iit.  551— Tialta 
England,  I'l. — prDcliLimtil  Hinic.  552 
-hie  aystfin  of  terrorism,  55&— r"" 
algn&tioD,  5ti4.  _ 

Kinto,  Lord,  the  flr»t.  1— biaanoeatorf," 
3,4— aducaled  at  Pariii,  5-at  Ox- 
find,  ib. — anion  the  Bar.  i!..— Tiiar- 
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to  Fox  and  thu  Duke  of  Portland,  ib. 
—member  for  Berwiok,  8 — Burke'a 
influonoe,  U-acnl  to  Tooloii,  Li — 
at  Cursico,  17- Englinh  apathy.  18 
— eraenatioii  of  Onica,  19 — aent  to 
Yieuua.  20 — plan  for  thu  fonnatikni 
of  an  Italian  League,  22— retMoala 
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Eoglond,  S3— ipoccb  on  Ui«  wodi- 
tJou  of  Ireland,  ib. — teium*  a  pbtce 
In  tlu)  CnlitioQ  MiidUi/,  S3— Pre- 
ridftut  of  Um»  Boaid  of  Omtiol.  i&. 
— Goveraor-tioDerul  of  ludiu,  K> — 
ener^  nud  deciaiao,  S9 — cnwhc«  a 
uiiJitacj  lu»urrt«ttMi,  40  —  r«c*Ued 
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MontroreltHunbii].  wmt  to  I^Dgoedoe, 
4'V>— cruelty  at  Muidci,  4&7— per- 
bp«uUm  Dm  Salcu,  400— fli«I  vic- 
tory, 467. 

MnrlcT,  Mr.  Jolin,  'Puliiot  nikd  the 
KncvclopKdisU,'  400  —  Btbcmical  | 
ojiiiiinoB,  408 — analyais  of  \'m  Hol- 
\>^ch'»  'HjneiD  of  Xftture,'  412— 
bvUuf  in  BUtitJulstiQu,  413 — k-hw  uf 
iaoktioD  tod  uiU^nism,  416— hu 
olylfl  e<»ipoKd  wiib  Curijle'u.  422- 
tlio  tiam  wilt  Mbiendamila  uf  the  ' 
Euc7clop4ediala,  4S8. 

Nnrm,  8ir  G.,  Arclio  expcdilinn,  137 —  I 
euict  oavml  diaeipUoe,  I£8. 

NevTfpBnr  Pkh.  the,  498— ftYcnpe  j 
pay  or  jtranwlisto,  £00— redodion  of  i 
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— nniidjei  of  acwMpapcn  pahli»hfr<l 
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602—-  Uaily  Tulcgiaph '  boiI  *  i'Aak- 
enwtil  Now*,*  .'lOa— the  '  Day,"  B04 
— Ihs  'Hour,'  it>-— 'Diuly  Expr*«i,' 
Oh — ndootiaa  of  tho  pottal  rmtc,  it. 
— ^itMUHnw  of  dktly  pspttni  S05 — 
VcwiMpBt  traiiw,  ik. — •tcaootypLng, 
50(>-^9 — incnM»  of  the  proviwikl 
daily  pnu,  SOd — waaaaan  of  iu 
ooodltioB,  SlO-SlT-iii  Wb]«s,  S17— 
SooUud,  (b.—IraUDd,  M8— provlo- 
cU  wefdtly  pron,  619,  fiW— wa^y 
jaem  el  the  mctrawdiB,  620 — SoiutBy 
MMfn,  A. — LoDOoii  local  frmm,  532, 
BS8— «ba  udtnds  pnptn,  M^SiQ 
— nllricAl  and  booMcooi,  B84— 4«U- 
gkiua,  5:£6— Uw  «ttt  of  tdecnphy, 
52lt.  .'i^T-Bpct-wl  winus  &37  — the 
Omtral  Prwo,  fi2»-dS0  — N'ftllawl 
Press  AKeoey.  530— Oenttal  N«W8 
and  Pi«M  AsKKikUoc,  dSl- dotbIs, 
S83 — politlcAl  fntw,  5S4— iir|;ligeiuu! 
of  the  UkHuervfttiifs,  531 — iiulfpeQ- 
dent  and  nenlnl  paoon,  &3G. 

Kiidta,  Priwe,  withatnwft  hla  mten- 
tjoiu  of  KitackliiB  dta  Albaniiui*, 

NordendioM'a  Arctid  expeditions.  112 
— laboan  u  *ii  Arotio  explorer.  118 
—  dotenniUM  to  tiy  a  Korth-Kast 


iiataagp,  1S5— Us  early  yvan,  I3& 
136— St  the  ULlTeisltT  of  HaUtnc- 
fon.  130— sneeeuftal  expaditkn  n 
1878.  137  — it*  inportuee.  IW— 
TFgctabIc  and  tninial  lUe,  A.— faato 
alwot  the  KaiB  Sen.  140. 
KoT«l«  poUliihed  in  prorincial  Jomils. 

O. 

0'&>BBell  on  tho  BqioaL  280. 

Olynpfa.  4<;9— athlette  ftatlnl  of 
Zen»,  47J^tha  Belkooillee,  477— 
ekauiiiiatifio  of  ttia  raiididaln,  A. — 
tcDiplo  of  Zciu,  476 — p«^SDaatel 
TCiilpturui.  481— tfav  netopeii.  A. — 
the  Ptioplnm,  482— altar  oT  Zens, 
483— temple  of  Han,  A.— ataim  af 
Hames  carrying  tlMnhOd  Drauynt. 
4^4— 4be  Prytanmui,  and  HatroVB, 
485— Bnea.  ttvonriev.  A.— the  Ai- 
tis,  487— Palwotrn.  *b.— Bymnttea. 
chnrvb.  488 — tho  Bulcutsriam.  flb — 
the  stadium,  4811 — tbo  UcfoOai,  A. — 
fbol-mcfls,  491— tbu  pootalhluip.  A. 
— bcmo-riin.-a,  492  -vn'slUab  bo- 
ing,  and  ihv  jatwrMiiitii,  MS — n- 
vanlt  of  tito  Victors,  ib.  —  fiTStlm 
umI  aacrifiee«,  41»S  — recvptkn  erf  Um 
ViutoH  at  home,  ih — ohiu>g«e  bi  Um 
Qrcdc  athletic  sporta,  A. — matt  lUaC 
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r&lnielU  Mlatsby,  tlw,  ftimiaUoii  oC; 
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P»Hi,  God.,  deserfbad  bf  Lodr  Miftto, 
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Parry,  Sir  Edwanl,  the  pUnxwr  of 
iM^tranlling  In  Oip  Aiftht  r»- 
giotw,  1S3— tnn  Ifau  XorUi-Weai 
paa«pe,H«. 

Patlivn,  Kir.  Murk,  '  8ii(;geatl(nw  aSk 
Andcioicit]  Or^uiiutioo,'  190. 

Paul,  »%.,  nod  lUnan,  213— relalir«a 
between  him  and  tho  ddrr  Apoallaa. 
245— otiioii  of  Ji-w  and  tlenttlr,  X9I 
—  tLrTul'Jnpii  thri>ry,2AS~Bcnaii*» 
Paulina  Ktid  Anti-Paiilintt  iKrties. 
355 — adtuita  IIkt  Aotsoflhe Apostlca 
in  he  i*t.  I.uk<!'»  wriliufT,  Z5C-rr- 
jccta  tbs  Paatraai  «B4rtk%  A.  -Je* 
trine  of  tlahuun  «idrMa.S5«,S5»— 
Anti-Paaliiiisin  of  tho  Apooalyp—, 
£6a~tbe  CUncatiiw  fmiiilw.  Mft 
— tL;<'lr  prcHntatton  of  PsitI  nsdar 
Itio  mask  of  t^tiunn  Manila,  tOi. 

PanI  II.,  Pope,  bis  inmiloryaail  |aa- 
nou  f<jr  coU<x-tii>K.  38&-38a 

Fayar,  Livnl.,  Arotiu  axpuliUoOf  189— 
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dzifted  to  tbo  «borea  of  an  u&<lU- 

ooTSKid   I&dO,  im.  l»l— knowkdgo 

of  iledgA-tmYelllDg,  I3'i. 
P«dro,  Dwin.  Emperor  of  finzil.  543— 

Ndf^i  tin'  tlimu)  of  PvPtii^  in 

&w>ur  nf  hi>  dsoghtor,  549. 
Petnuob,  a  oolleetoc  of  anoieat  medala, 

SM. 
Poland,  ctliurolt  tnontrio*,  fa),  S95. 
'  l'{>lu-ta,*    titc.   di«aitr<MH   «xp«dltioD 

of.  IM— JtA  fatsn  chart,  ISS. 
patifpiw,  0)imt4-«,  fiivonrito  of  ICaile* 

AatoliMitft.  147— vMt  aonu  eajModsd 

on  her.  148,  149. 
Vnstnl  rate,  redne^d,  for  newspapeifl. 

ft04. 
Powall,    William,    tbo    *  lluiiiraiiiuiia 

Blaobnnitb,'  73. 

>  di  Bofgo,  Count,  bis  frieodftbjp 

wiU)  I.«nl  Uinta,  19. 

R. 

iSflftdV  Sir  E.  J.,  'Japan,*  303 — Uia 
orl^  of  ila  IzihabitantB,  SOT — anm- 
TOfiry  of  Jamano  blatoTT,  SOS — tbo 
ChrietiB[icpuode,fiIO — onttiv  Sliintu 
wlipoTi,  31»— TreRty-dcalinpi.  819. 
terolutioa,  tbe  Froiicti,  cffeot  ou  £ug- 

lutli  politiuM,  IS. 
RoWrtat,  FliiriiDO]]d,hi»  art  coIleeSoD, 

ind,  tbo  Ciuiiiiiftrd  iMilur,  4-tS — hts 
ftUU^  and  tolcntt.  14i)— d«o.tIi.  ViS. 
lowleyi  style  of  poetry,  104 — pnema, 
105. 


S^nte-UeQTo  desi-rlbi^a  PitI«rot,  436. 

flaMoahi,  Manbnl  Duke  <)c,  £S7— 
porcotugft,  53S — ontors  the«niiy.539 
— in  tfao  Paaiiuular  Vfti,  540 — fpea 
to  Bnudl,  S41— bia  alrict  diwiplbie, 
A. — mnrrbsfl,  A. — Tioeiojr  of  tbe 
proriocB  of  Rio,  ib. — adtniniatiatlon 
of  insticc,  54'2 — popiUarity,  542,  543 
— UAttt  Bio  for  Liabuii,  544— his 
ooDditioDS  In'^furo  nccuptiiig  tlio  np* 
poiutiupnt  of  Ci  111 ;  mil  iidor- ill -Chief, 
545— ioiprboticd.  540— ewapea  nnd 
jniuft  Uifi  King.  jb. — appointed  to 
Alonitejo,  547— mllibinr  go»««ior  of 
OpoikPi  5*8— dwitli  of  King  John  VI.. 
H8— ttteOattttitQUonni  (Jhnrtvr,  541>, 
fMO— reriKnB,550 — gtx'^  to  PArli,  551 
— «xi)«llUoa  to  Tercclr>,  552— take* 
aa  wbTo  port  in  tbo  Bevolation  of 
J  111  f.  SSS — liifl  untivea  MUpeBted,  S55 
— ^TOturna  to  Portuical>  JM  oonwige 
oDd  mtrepidl^,  557— appointed  to 


tbo  oommond  i>t  tbo  omiy,  5S 
loaves  Oporto,  559 — at  IJalinn,  660 — 
atlacka  tbo  Mignelitep,  561,  66-2— 
moD«y  troablea,  5S2— the  battle  of 
AJmoster,  SM — neated  UnniDlR,  il>, 
fomu  RD  odndDistrotion,  59i5  —  ro- 
tl^s,    miaaion  to  BngUnd,  5Q7— ■■ 
caivny-«xtraonltn«y  ut  VKtnno.  iB  — •! 
rr-turas  to  Portugal,  Rrcnt^l  Thiko,] 
568 — hi«  omloiy,  589— diamisfwl.  I'V] 
— Priine  Miniater,  571 — dnatli  of  ' 
wife,  572 — second  morriagv,  ^.- 
bundor  at  Romo,  573— niluloa  tpT 
Paris,    .J74 — at   Iho  CoorL    (it   i^L 
JamcB,  575  —  litenvry  workii.  ib,  — 
ooupa  (f^Ut,  570. 

Sojgaa,  Baron  tic,  460— arrraUul, 
— condeomod  to  tbo  gallvyit,  ih. 

Salluit'a  testiinoay  in  favoui  of  Cicot 
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Savoy,  tbo.  distroywl,  55. 
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Stamp  doty,  tcduolion  of,  300— abolf 
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ers, 63. 

StCTwrtvping.  506 — una  of  pnpier 
ehi<  for.  507,  508. 

Strand,  opening  of  tbe,  58. 
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